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ILLINOIS      STATE      TEACHERS'      ASSOCIATION, 

TWELFTH     ANNUAL      SESSION. 


REPORTED  FOR  THE  ILLINOIS  TEACHER,  BT  PROF.  ALBERT  STETSON,   OF  THE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 

JoLiET,  Tuesday,  Deckmbkr  26,  1865  — 10  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Association  met  at  the  Court-House,  and  was  called  to  order  by 
the  President,  Mr.  S.  M.  Etter,  of  Kewanee. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kent,  of  Joliet,  after  which,  the 
Association  united  in  singing  '  Old  Hundered '  to  the  words  "  Praise 
God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,"  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Cook. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  iipon  motion  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Hewett, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Anderson  was  elected  to  that  position. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Eberhart,  Mr.  A.  M.  Brooks,  of  Spring- 
field, was  appointed  Railroad  Secretary. 

The  Association  then  listened  to  the  Address  of  the  President,  Mr. 
Etter. 

THE    president's    ADDRESS. 

Another  eventful  year  in  the  history  of  our  Association  and  of  the  schools  of 
the  state  has  closed.  When  we  met  the  last  time  the  nation  was  struggling  for 
its  very  life.  The  enemies  of  free  government  and  free  institutions  assailed  us 
from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  picture  was  dark 
before  us  one  year  ago  ;  but  God,  in  his  all-wise  providence,  has  brought  an  end 
to  the  strife.  Our  country  is  free,  and  is  redeemed  from  the  curses  that  hung 
over  her  for  so  many  years.  It  has  cost  thousands  of  precious  lives,  and  suffering 
untold  in  every  imaginable  form.  The  Southern  prisons,  with  every  form  of  <;ru- 
elty  that  could  be  devised  by  demons,  with  their  thousands  of  starving  innuitcs, 
will  be  the  blackest  page  of  history  ever  written.  The  hi.story  of  the  Inquisition 
holds  no  comparison  with  it.  Men  haggard  and  starving,  burrowing  in  the  ground 
for  shelter  from  the  pelting  storms  or  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  represent  onlv 
1  '  1  ' 
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a  part  of  the  terrible  cruelties  practiced  by  our  enemies.  The  last  great  deed  of 
the  rebellion  was  the  assassination  of  the  pure-minded,  patriotic  and  generous  son 
of  Illinois — Abraham  Lincoln.  His  name  will  shine  brighter  and  brighter  as  it 
is  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another,  so  long  as  a  free  government 
exists  upon  the  earth.     Future  generations  will  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed. 

But  with  all  the  gloom  and  fear  for  five  long  years,  the  political  sun  of  our  belov- 
ed country  shines  brighter  to-day  than  ever  before.  Never  in  the  history  of  any 
nation  were  such  prospects  of  great  prosperity  as  in  ours.  What  land  has  ever 
witnessed  struggles  for  constitutional  rights  and  privileges  so  noble  and  success- 
ful? And  when  history  shall  relate  to  future  generations  the  daring  and  noble 
deeds  of  the  champions  of  free  institutions,  will  it  ever  forget  that  roll-call  of  the 
illustrious  dead,  the  names  that  will  make  luminous  the  annals  of  our  institutions? 
We  are  rejoicing  that  the  sun  of  the  Republic,  after  a  temporary  eclipse,  is  indeed 
a  rising  sun,  and  that  the  heavens  are  fresh  with  the  glowing  light  of  the  morning. 
But,  in  the  judgment  of  many  of  the  most  earnest  and  faithful  supporters  of  our 
government,  we  have  just  entered  upon  the  most  trying  period  of  our  country's 
history.  Innumerable  difficulties  are  to  be  settled.  New  questions  arise  almost 
daily  which  involve  principles  vital  to  the  safety  of  the  nation.  All  danger  to  the 
stability  of  our  institutions  has  passed  away  ;  dangers  from  material  sources  have 
disappeared :  its  salvation  or  its  ruin  must  depend  upon  moral  force  and  the  in- 
telligence of  the  people.     War  has  tested  its  strength  :  peace  will  test  its  virtue. 

An  unprecedented  career  of  prosperity  opens  before  us,  especially  in  this  part 
of  the  Republic.  What  are  the  responsibilities  that  we,  as  teachers  of  this  great 
commonwealth,  are  bound  to  prepare  for  ?  Much  has  been  done  by  this  Associa- 
tion since  its  organization.  Some  of  you  well  remember  the  first  meeting, 
twelve  years  ago:  and  did  we  then  dare  hope  for  even  a  small  portion  of  the  good 
that  has  been  accomplished  since  that  time  ? 

The  question  may  very  properly  here  be  asked,  What  has  been  done  ?  In  an- 
swer I  would  say, —  A  school-law  has  been  enacted  almost  unparalleled  in  the  lib- 
erality of  its  provisions,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  state  are  in  fa- 
vor of  every  provision  of  the  law,  and  will  sustain  it.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
education  of  teachers  in  the  State  Normal  School,  which,  for  liberal  support  and 
efficient  management,  has  no  superior:  its  influence  is  already  felt  throughout  the 
state.  The  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  been  created, 
and  the  people  have  placed  in  that  office  one  of  our  own  number,  of  whom  it  can 
safely  be  said  that  no  state  can  boast  of  a  better,  a  wiser  and  a  more  efficient  offi- 
cer. Free  schools  have  been  established  throughout  the  state,  which  to-day  are 
the  pride  of  every  good  citizen.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  but  few  schools,  and 
those  wholly  unclassified.  The  progress  that  has  been  made  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  especially  during  the  last  ten,  in  labors  tending  to  improve  the  charac- 
ter and  usefulness  of  the  schools  and  teachers  of  the  state  is  truly  a  proper  theme 
for  congratulation  here  to-day.  It  is  a  matter  for  sober  and  rational  exultation, 
not  to  us  only,  but  to  every  good  citizen,  that  the  sacred  interests  of  the  young, 
and  the  higher  interests  of  the  Republic,  have  not  been  entirely  overlooked  and 
forgotten,  especially  during  the  last  five  years,  while  the  pursuits  of  business  or  of 
war  have  engrossed  so  large  a  share  of  the  talents  and  attention  of  the  people. 
Another  theme  for  congratulation  is  that,  with  all  the  taxes  necessary  to  be  col- 
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lected  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  our  people  have  never  for  a  moment  faltered 
in  their  support  of  the  public  schools.  The  school-tax,  in  many  parts  of  the  state, 
is  sacred,  and  seldom  is  even  a  single  vote  cast  against  it:  yet  in  other  parts  there 
is  still  a  lack  of  interest. 

As  laborers  in  this  great  field  of  work,  it  is  appropriate,  it  is  beneficial  to  our- 
selves and  to  others,  that  we  meet  here,  and  that  during  this  early  hour  of  our 
deliberations  we  considerately  survey  the  ground  over  which  we  have  passed,  and 
prudently  and  accurately  estimate,  if  we  can,  what  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

We  have  the  rich  pleasure  here  to-day  of  witnessing  the  important  changes  of 
which  we  have  spoken  in  the  educational  system  of  our  noble  state.  Great  inter- 
ests, that  seemed  in  imminent  peril  through  the  neglect  or  indifference  of  their 
proper  guardians,  have  received  some  attention,  some  thought,  and  some  sympa- 
thy. Substantial  buildings  have  been  erected  by  the  free  contributions  of  the 
people ;  and  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  capability  of  the  common-school 
system  to  afford  a  suitable  education  to  all  has  been  almost  immeasurably  in- 
creased. 

The  results  which  flow  from  our  free-school  systems  are  full  of  interest  to  the 
country.  Small  as  may  have  been  the  effect  they  have  produced,  they  are  still 
full  of  interest  to  the  statesman,  for  the  stronger  safeguard  they  furnish  to  civil 
and  religious  liberty;  full  of  interest  to  the  philanthropist,  for  the  blessings  be- 
stowed upon  humanity,  full  of  interest  to  the  patriot,  for  the  spotless  pages  they 
are  to  furnish  in  the  future  history  of  our  states;  and  encouraging  to  every  good 
citizen,  for  the  security  they  afford  for  good  and  harmony  in  society.  But  all 
these  results  are  more  interesting  to  us,  fellow  teachers,  for  our  active  participa- 
tion In  their  achievement ;  more  intensely  interesting  to  us  all  for  their  inseparable 
connection  with  our  magnificent  system  of  public  instruction,  which  we  trust  will 
spread  wider  and  wider  until  it  reaches  every  home  in  our  land,  and  for  the  light 
it  projects  upon  those  untrodden  paths  now  before  us. 

What  lover  of  humanity  does  not  feel  great  pleasure  in  the  truth  that  school- 
houses  built  by  the  free  choice  of  the  people  will  not  only  confer  untold  blessings 
upon  the  present  generation,  but  that  they  will  stand  as  a  sure  pledge  for  greater 
blessings  upon  future  generations?  Who  does  not  rejoice  that  such  a  grand  lev- 
eler  of  the  hateful  ranks  and  distinctions  of  society  as  the  free-school  system  is 
quietly  yet  surely  working  its  way  more  and  more  every  day  into  the  affections  of 
the  people ;  that  even  to-day  thousands  of  the  children  of  the  opulent  assemble 
in  the  same  room,  recite  in  the  same  classes,  side  by  side,  experience  the  same 
thrilling  intellectual  enjoyments,  with  the  children  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate  of 
every  class,  and  that  all  together  may  learn  that  merit  is  the  only  proper  basis 
for  distinctions  in  society  ? 

The  progress  of  reform  is  not  generally  rapid.  All  true  reformatory  influences 
have  their  origin  in  the  principles  which  underlie  the  whole  fabric  of  society. 
These  principles  of  wrong  must  be  corrected.  This  is  not  the  work  of  a  day,  but 
often  of  years  and  of  ages.  From  the  period  of  the  Reformation  to  the  present 
moment  the  march  of  mind  has  been  constantly  progressing ;  but  in  the  closing 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  much  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

A  vast  amount  of  good  has  been  effected  by  popular  education  ;  but  the  grand 
and  glorious  work  of  universally  enlightening  the  human  family  is  as  yet  but  in 
its  infancy.     A  still  deeper  and  more  general  interest  must  be  awakened  in  the 
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public  mind  in  favor  of  sound  learning.  An  ardent  desire  to  seek  the  fount  of 
knowledge  and  quench  the  cravings  of  the  mind  must  be  felt  in  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  society  before  we  can  boast  that  the  object  of  the  great  and  good  of  the 
past  and  present  ages  is  attained  in  our  country.  May  the  time  not  be  far  distant 
when  a  holy  influence  shall  go  forth  from  every  cottage  and  hamlet  in  the  land, 
to  elevate  and  bless  succeeding  generations ;  when  the  son  of  toil  and  the  child 
of  affluence  shall  alike  exhibit  the  trained  and  disciplined  intellect.  Glorious 
consummation  !  What  teacher  and  lover  of  humanity  will  not  court  sacrifice  and 
suffer  reproach,  if  need  be,  if  he  may  hasten,  by  even  so  much  as  a  day,  its  bless- 
ed realization  ?  Who  will  not  take  courage  from  what  has  been  accomplished 
even  in  the  last  half-century, —  if  not  in  absolute  results,  yet  in  preparing  the  ap- 
proaches, in  removing  the  impediments,  in  correcting  and  expanding  the  popular 
comprehension  of  the  work  to  be  done  and  of  the  feasibility  of  doing  it  ?  But, 
while  much  has  been  done,  we  are  still  compelled  to  admit  that  the  standard  of 
our  schools  is  far  below  what  the  dignity  and  greatness  of  our  state  demand.  It 
should  be  the  noblest  effort  of  us  all  to  lead  on  those  that  come  around  us  from 
day  to  day  for  guidance  and  direction  in  such  a  way  that  future  generations  may 
look  upon  our  work  and  call  us  blessed.  Let  us  constantly  strive  against  the  ex- 
isting evils  with  their  fatal  consequences,  and  particularly  to  avoid  those  habits 
and  practices  which  degrade  the  mind  and  breathe  a  blighting  blast  upon  the 
moral  nature  of  the  young  more  fatal  than  the  adder's  sting.  Let  the  power  of 
truth  purify  and  elevate,  while  a  knowledge  of  the  real  and  good  strengthens  and 
confirms,  and  then  indeed  will  mind,  truly  educated,  soar  higher  and  higher  in 
infinite  progression,  until  it  becomes  coextensive  with  vast  eternity,  and  coexist- 
ent with  the  years  of  God  himself 

The  scholarship  of  which  our  country  is  worthy  must  bo  produced,  to  a  great 
extent,  by  tlie  instructors  of  youth.  The  teacher  must  labor  earnestly  and  faith- 
fully, never  faltering  or  hesitating  or  doubting,  but  constantly  press  on  until  in- 
telligence shall  be  spread  in  every  part  of  our  country.  The  labor  of  the  teacher 
is  arduous,  and  requires  constant  effort  and  study;  and  he  who  would  arrogate  to 
himself  the  proud  office  of  an  instructor  must  himself  first  sit  at  the  gate  of  wis- 
dom. But  a  few  moments  only  can  be  given  to  these  reflections:  we  must  turn 
to  the  contemplation  more  particularly  of  what  now  remains  to  be  done.  A  few 
hours  of  morning  labor  will  release  no  one  of  us  from  future  toil.  The  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day  must  yet  be  borne  by  us  all.  We  must  prepare  ourselves  for 
the  conflict,  and  must  devise  plans,  prudently,  liberally,  boldly,  and  carry  them 
forward  vigorously,  cheerfully. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  liberality  of  our  school-law,  and  to  a  system  of  free 
schools  which  is  growing  in  the  favor  of  the  people  every  day.  But,  liberal  as 
the  law  is,  much  more  is  wanted  and  positively  needed.  Provision  should  be 
made  for  a  fund  to  be  expended  in  purchasing  libraries  for  every  school-district 
in  the  state.  This  fund  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  State  Superintendent, 
and  he,  with  the  aid  of  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  should  purchase  the 
books.  These  books  should  be  distributed  to  the  several  County  Superintendents, 
and  by  them  distributed  among  the  districts  of  their  respective  counties,  in  the 
same  way  as  any  other  public  fund. 

Nothing  would  so  much  add  to  the  interest  of  the  public  schools  as  a  good  and 
well-selected  library  in  every  district.     So  long  as  the  subject  or  management  is 
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left  in  the  liands  of  the  local  authorities,  or  school  directors,  but  few  libraries  w  ill 
be  purchased,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  but  few  children  will  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  useful  reading.  How  lightly  do  we  estimate  the  attainments  of  either  a 
professional  man  or  a  common  laborer  who  rea'ds  nothing:  how  barren  are  the 
minds  of  persons  even  of  good  natural  endowments  that  iiave  never  been  light- 
ened or  refined  by  intercourse  with  other  minds  through  the  medium  of  books. 
How  limited  will  be  the  range  of  intelligence  in  the  young,  and  how  unfit  for  the 
successful  pursuit  of  any  business  in  life  must  Qur  boys  be,  if  they  know  nothing 
of  the  facts  collected,  the  thoughts  elaborated,  or  the  theories  advanced,  by  those 
who  have  given  their  lives  to  patient  and  hard  study.  And  yet  it  seems  to  be 
presumed  that  the  great  business  of  education  can  be  conducted  without  the  aid 
of  books.  But  very  few  districts,  or  even  graded  schools,  are  supplied  with  libra- 
ries accessible  to  all.  That  all  grades  of  schools  may  be  even  moderately  success- 
ful, good  libraries  are  indispensable  both  for  the  teachers  and  pupils.  The  com- 
mon labors  of  each  day  require  the  teacher  to  consult  books  that  he  is  not  able  to 
purchase  for  him.self  He  who  knows  no  more  than  he  daily  teaches  is  not  enti- 
tled to  the  respect  of  his  pupils  or  of  the  community  ;  and  he  who  does  not  daily 
add  to  his  stock  of  information  will  find  his  resources  soon  exhausted.  In  order 
that  the  minds  of  the  young  may  early  acquire  the  habit  of  reading,  that  the 
priceless  hours  of  early  life  may  be  redeemed  from  dissipation  and  degradation, 
valuable  libraries  are  to-day  needed  in  every  school  of  our  state.  Books  are  treas- 
m-ies  of  knowledge  and  experience:  they  contain  whatever  genius  has  invented, 
labor  discovered,  learning  collected,  and  judgment  arranged.  They  are,  says  a 
learned  writer,  masters  who  instruct  us  without  rods  or  ferules,  without  words  or 
anger,  without  bread  or  money. 

He  who  would  cause  other  minds  to  respond  as  easily  and  naturally  to  his  as  to 
their  own  volitions,  who  would  cultivate  within  them  a  love  for  knowledge  and  a 
reverence  for  truth  and  duty  which  no  future  years  of  privation  or  temptation 
can  obliterate,  needs  something  more  in  the  school-room  than  a  few  text-books  in 
arithmetic,  geography,  or  grammar,  to  prepare  him  for  his  work.  Attractive 
books  on  all  subjects,  and  adapted  to  all  capacities, —  works  on  history,  biogra- 
phy, and  poetry,  books  of  travel  and  science, —  are  wanted  daily,  to  conduct 
aright  the  footsteps  of  the  young.  Lessons  of  nobleness,  of  firmness,  of  fortitude 
and  perseverance,  drawn  from  history,  from  daily  experience,  or  from  the  current 
literature  of  the  day,  should  always  be  at  hand,  to  stimulate  the  young  to  exer- 
tion, or  to  make  virtue  more  attractire. 

This  very  important  instrumentality  in  furtherance  of  general  education  should 
receive  greater  attention  than  has  ever  before  been  given  it.  There  is  no  reason 
why  Illinois  should  lag  behind  her  sister  states  in  advancing  her  vital  interests. 
In  means  for  advancing  her  material  interests  she  is  keeping  pace  with  the  on- 
ward progress  of  the  age  ;  but  the  most  effective  auxiliary  to  the  general  diffusion 
of  intelligence  is  left  unheeded. 

It  needs  no  prophetic  eye  to  discern  the  future  sufficiently  to  make  manifest 
the  fact  that  those  states  that  have  already  in  circulation  from  one  to  three  mill-, 
ions  of  district-library  books  will  possess,  and  even  now  do  possess,  a  moral  power 
and  influence  with  which  other  states  must  suffer  in  comparrison.  In  view  of 
these  many  benefits  resulting  from  the  general  difiusion  of  district-library  books, 
the  Legislature,  as  has  been  before  intimated,  ought  to  set  apart  a  District  Libra- 
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rv  Fund,  to  .be  disliibuted  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  youth,  provided  the 
district  raise  a  like  sura,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  law  as  it  now  stands  is  but  a  nullity.  We  can  hear  of  but  very  few  districts 
or  schools,  exceedingly  few,  which  have  availed  themselves  of  its  provisions. 
Some  solitary  libraries,  however,  have  been  established,  after  great  efforts  and 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  individuals;  and  from  these  we  have  the  most  satisfacto- 
ry testimony,  that  the  benefits  flowing  from  them  have  exceeded  the  highest  ex- 
pectations of  the  most  sanguine. 

Again:  the  Legislature  ought  to  provide  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus 
and  cabinets  to  be  distributed  to  every  district,  or  at  least  town,  of  the  state. 
Collections  from  all  the  departments  of  science  are  needed ;  productions  from  all 
regions  and  climes  of  the  globe;  products  of  the  field  and  forest;  grains  and 
flowers  from  hill,  from  valley,  and  from  plain  ;  shells  from  the  ocean;  gems  from 
the  mountain ;  ores  from  the  mine ;  and  such  collections  from  entomology  and 
ornithology  as  can  be  properly  preserved  ;  — all  these  are  wanted  to  conduct  the 
business  of  instruction. 

But,  says  one,  such  collections  belong  to  the  college  and  university:  of  what  use 
can  they  be  to  the  little  children  of  the  common  schools  ?  Every  child  has  an 
instinctive  curiosity  implanted  within  him  for  wise  purposes,  to  be  gratified  ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  wisdom  and  works  of  the  Creator  will  be  useful  not  only  to 
gratify  that  curiosity,  but  to  form  the  mind  to  early  habits  of  observation  and  re- 
flection. True,  these  are  not  always  to  be  systematically  studied ;  but  ten  thou- 
sand lessons  may,  with  scarcely  an  effort,  be  learned  about  them  which  will  greatly 
aid  future  study.  But,  says  another,  why  all  thislabor  and  expense  for  a  common 
school,  that  was  never  intended  to  make  scholars  or  philosophers?  Because  the 
human  aoul  is  to  be  educated  ;  because  the  early  years  are  most  precious  in  mak- 
ing proper  preparations  for  the  responsible  duties  of  this  life, —  and  this  whole 
life  is  but  a  preparation  for  the  life  to  come.  We  would,  then,  have  the  state  pro- 
vide all  apparatus  and  cabinets  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  its  youth,  and  we 
would  have  every  teacher  so  educated  as  to  be  able  to  give  instruction  from 
them. 

But  in  order  that  teachers  may  become  better  prepared  to  perform  their  duties 
and  to  teach  aright,  the  state  must  also  provide  means  for  their  instruction.  A 
system  of  State  Teachers'  Institutes  should  also  be  established  by  law  immediate- 
ly, under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, who  should  employ  a  suitable  number  of  instructors  and  teachers  competent 
to  give  instruction  to  those  in  attendance.  Teachers'  Institutes  have  already 
done  much  to  train  teachers  for  our  schools,  but  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  State  Normal  School,  much  as  it  is  doing,  can  not  supply 
teachers  enough  for  the  state.  No  instrumentality,  in  so  short  a  time  and  at  so 
little  expense,  can  effect  so  great  and  extensive  a  work  for  the  improvement  of 
teachers  as  well-conducted  Institutes. 

But  the  subject  of  Teachers'  Institutes  was  so  ably  presented  by  President  Ed- 
wards at  our  last  meeting,  that  it  seems  idle  for  me  to  attempt  to  say  any  thing 
more.  I  would,  however,  ask  the  members  of  the  Association  to  reiterate  what 
was  done  at  our  last  meeting,  so  that  this  subject  may  be  kept  before  the  people 
until  suflBcient  influence  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Legislature  to  create  a 
fund  for  Institute  purposes.     Teachers  must  be  educated  before  we  can  expect  to 
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make  our  public  schools  universally  what  they  should  be.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  the  comiuon  schools  essentially  better  than  they  now  are,  however  wisely 
and  liberly  framed,  however  well  sustained  by  the  people,  until  the  business  of 
teaching  become  a  permanent  employment.  In  looking  over  the  schools  of  our 
state,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  majority  of  teachers  are  young  and  inexperi- 
enced ;  and  it  also  seems  that  just  so  soon  as  they  become  experienced  and  of  real 
value  to  the  schools,  some  publishing  house,  bank,  or  insurance  company,  has 
more  money  to  pay  them  for  doing  their  business  than  the  people  have  for  the 
proper  education  of  their  children.  It  is  decidedly  unfortunate  for  the  schools 
that  so  few  remain  in  this  employment  from  year  to  year,  so  that  the  children 
can  have  the  benefit  of  their  experience  and  wisdom.  Itis  conceded,  almost  uni- 
versally, that  the  present  condition  of  our  common  schools,  even  of  the  best,  is 
feeble,  and  that  they  come  far  short  of  what  they  should. 

Reforms  are  needed  in  every  department  of  labor;  material  agencies  are  yet  to 
be  supplied,  and  a  new  spirit  must  be  infused  into  almost  the  entire  system  of 
common-school  instruction.  Can  it  be  expected  that  the  necessary  improvements 
will  be  devised  and  carried  forward,  the  best  methods  of  instruction  sought 
out  and  adopted,  by  those  who  design  to  remain  the  very  shortest  time  possible 
in  the  employment?  It  should  be  always  remembered,  by  all  friends  of  free 
schools,  that  improvement  in  school  affairs,  like  improvements  in  the  common  af- 
fairs of  life,  are  the  results  of  careful  observation,  connected  with  practical  experi- 
ence: in  the  words  of  another,  thought  and  labor  united  give  us  most  of  the  valu- 
uable  improvements  we  see  around  us.  Statistics  show  conclusively  that  im- 
provements in  every  department  of  labor,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  are 
effected  by  practical  laboring  men.  School  improvements,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  traced,  may  also  universally  be  traced  to  talent  and  experience,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  the  practical  teachers  of  our  schools. 

Now,  if  talent  and  experience  are  to  be  constantly  withdrawn;  if  teachers  are 
to  leave  the  employment  as  soon  as  they  become  sufficiently  accustomed  to  it  to 
feel  a  degree  of  confidence  and  self-possession  in  it;  the  result  can  not  be  other- 
wise than  disastrous  upon  the  interests  they  are  attempting  to  serve.  What  other 
profession  or  pursuit  could  move  on  to  usefulness  and  perfection,  or  maintain  even 
a  respectable  standing  in  the  community,  with  such  a  drain  upon  its  energies  and 
resources?  It  is,  indeed,  absurd  to  suppose  that  we  can  have  better  schools  than 
we  now  have,  or  than  existed  years  ago,  without  competent,  reliable  and  perma- 
nent teachers  to  devise,  and  still  more  to  carry  out,  the  improvements  which  are  so 
imperiously  demanded  in  every  department  of  the  business  of  education. 

But,  it  is  asked,  how  can  these  evils  be  avoided  ?  How  can  the  teachers'  pro- 
fession be  made  permanent,  and  our  schools  improved  ?  The  simple  answer  is,  Ed- 
ucate the  teachers  thoroughly  for  their  business.  Let  the  state  provide  every 
means  for  their  education,  establish  schools  and  institutes,  and  make  them  such 
that  our  best  talent  will  enter  the  profession.  Let  school  directors  and  boards 
of  education  be  willing  to  pay  as  much  as  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  pub- 
lishing houses.  Thus  the  existing  evils,  we  may  reasonably  expect,  will  soon  dis- 
appear; high  attainments,  we  may  confidently  hope,  will  be  reached  ;  and  teach- 
ers will  be  persuaded  to  devote  their  time,  talents  and  energies  exclusively  to  the 
labor  of  rightly  training  the  young.  We  hope  this  Association  will  at  this  meeting 
devise  some  plan  by  which  this  subject  can  be  brought  properly  before  the  peo- 
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pie  and  the  Legislature.  The  passing  of  resolutions  will  not  reacli  it.  It  must  be 
discussed  both  here  and  at  home. 

Again :  the  subject  of  a  State  Reform  School  for  juvenile  offenders  should  be 
fully  discussed  here.  To  my  mind,  there  is  no  subject  to  which  more  attention  should 
be  given  at  once.  We  have  vagrant  boys  and  girls  in  all  parts  of  the  state  that 
could  be  made  valuable  citizens  and  members  of  society,  were  a  proper  reforma- 
tory school  provided  for  their  reception  and  education.  In  the  city  of  Chicago 
alone  there  are  upward  of  three  hundred  who  ought  to  be  sent  to  a  reform  school ; 
and  in  every  community,  village  and  town  do  we  find  them. 

Perhaps  some  will  say  Why  not  educate  them  in  the  public  schools.  Many  rea- 
sons will  appear  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  think  but  for  a  moment. 
They  are  children  who  are  not  properly  controlled  at  home,  and  hence  they  are 
not  generally  in  attendance  at  school.  Teachers,  of  course,  can  have  but  little 
influence  over  them  except  during  the  actual  time  they  are  in  the  school-room. 
And  so  we  might  go  on  enumerating  reasons,  which  is  unnecessary;  but  wo  hope 
the  subject  will  be  brought  up  by  some  one  during  this  meeting,  discussed,  and 
some  means  taken  to  bring  it  properly  before  the  public.  There  is  no  subject  to 
which  so  little  attention  has  been  given  as  to  reform  siihools ;  and  it  is  certainly  a 
disgrace  to  the  great  State  of  Illinois  that  such  an  institution  was  not  established 
long  ago. 

There  is  another  subject  which  claims  our  attention.  The  state  is  in  great  need 
of  a  good  State  University,  supported  by  the  state,  and  free  to  all  who  may  desire 
to  pursue  a  thorough  course  of  study,  not  only  in  science  and  literature,  but  also 
in  the  different  professions.  The  college  is  the  last  school  in  our  general  system 
of  education.  Using  the  most  general  classification,  we  may  make  three  depart- 
ments in  our  school-system,  viz.,  the  Primary  School,  the  High  School,  and  the 
College.  The  schools  named  have  all  the  same  end  in  view,  and  differ  only  in  the 
order  of  succession.  Our  school-system  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  primary 
schools  of  every  district  or  town  should  be  made  only  the  preparatory  schools  for 
the  high  schools,  and  the  high  school  should  prepare  all  who  desire  it  for  the 
university. 

The  state  should  at  once  provide  ample  means  for  the  support  of  a  university 
or  college,  to  which  all  should  be  admitted  free  from  all  expense  for  tuition,  etc. 
What  would  add  more  to  the  intelligence  and  greatness  of  Illinois  than  such  an 
institution  of  learning,  freely  supported  by  the  people  ?  It  would  also  add  vigor 
and  efficiency  to  the  common  schools.  If  we  have  not  the  university  or  college, 
what  institution  shall  furnish  the  closing  portion  of  a  general  education  ?  Were 
our  high  schools  to  attempt  it  with  their  present  organization,  they  would  violate 
the  principle  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  graded  schools.  Give  them  a  large  corps  of 
instructors,  and  increase  the  time  to  six  or  eight  years,  and  they  might  do  it.  But, 
except  in  our  large  cities,  tlie  expense  of  such  an  arrangement  would  be  an  insu- 
perable obstacle.  But,  even  if  all  our  large  cities  had  institutions  of  the  highest 
grade  for  their  own  youth,  they  could  not  meet  the  wants  of  the  citizens  of  towns 
and  country  districts.  Parents  would  not  send  their  children  to  the  cities.  There 
must  be  an  institution  located  at  an  eligible  point  to  meet  these  wants.  We  have 
colleges,  or  what  are  called  colleges,  but  they  are  not  connected  with  o\ir  free- 
school  system :  there  is  one  link  wanting  in  our  system,  and  that  is  the  free  uni- 
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versity.  Tlie  influence  of  the  school  upon  the  university  is  direct  and  immediate. 
The  road  to  the  latter  lies  through  the  former.  The  college,  always  adhering  to 
the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor,  must  receive  its  pupils  from  the  school. 

Again  :  The  university  would  greatly  aid  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  our 
high  schools.  With  our  present  system  of  colleges,  our  teachers  are  generally 
selected  from  other  states,  and  our  own  young  men,  to  a  great  extent,  are  left 
uneducated. 

Once  more :  Tlie  luiiversity  would  repay  the  schools  by  scattering  abroad 
through  the  community  a  class  of  men  who  are  always  found  to  be  the  warmest 
supporters  of  good  schools.  Liberally-educated  men,  without  exception,  are  anx- 
ious that  their  children  should  be  well  instructed.  They  are  always  foremost  in 
employing  well-qualified  instructors,  and  most  ready  to  give  them  a  liberal  sup- 
port. Their  countenauce  and  support  may  be  depended  on  when  the  teacher  has 
to  contend  with  the  prejudices  of  the  narrow-minded  and  the  ignorant.  Their 
judicious  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  his  school  will  always  meet  his  ap- 
probation and  encouragement.  When  our  noble  system  of  free  schools  is  attacked 
by  the  demagogue  under  the  plea  of  economy^  the  educated  man  will  be  found 
among  its  most  earnest  and  successful  defenders.  The  subject  is  to  me  of  great 
interest,  and  I  can  not  but  regard  it  as  one  of  great  practical  importance. 

But  I  have  already  exceeded  the  time  that  I  intended  to  occupy,  and  will  leave 
the  various  subjects  to  you  for  consideration.  The  day  seems  certainly  approach 
ing,  in  the  natural  progress  of  events  it  must  be  reached,  when  du  perfect  system  of 
popular  instruction  will  be  framed.  In  bringing  it  about,  we  must  do  our  part. 
The  people,  to  a  great  extent,  look  to  us  for  counsel  and  suggestion.  Important 
is  it,  then,  that  we  keep  in  view  a  system  worthy  of  zealous  and  determined  ad- 
vocacy. Well-arranged  district  schools,  graded  schools  with  suitable  departments, 
high  schools  wherever  they  can  be  established,  and  ultimately  the  free  university, 
with  all  its  various  departments  of  science,  literature,  art,  and  the  several  profess- 
ions; a  school  library  in  every  district ;  reformatory  schools ;  teachers' institutes 
in  every  county ;  more  general  supervision,  together  with  all  that  we  now  have  ; 
—  all  these,  liberally  and  steadfastly  supported  by  wise,  harmonious  and  intelligi- 
ble laws,  would  form  a  system  of  which  the  state,  and  every  citizen  of  the  state, 
might  be  proud. 

Fellow  Teachers,  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  labor  and  make  sacrifices  for  great 
principles  at  any  time:  especially  is  it  so  for  principles  which  are  so  intimately 
and  directly  connected  with  the  happiness  of  individuals  and  of  society  as  those 
of  universal  education.  How  joyfully  should  we  put  forth  any  exertions  that  may 
make  those  around  us,  and  the  millions  that  are  to  come  after  us,  secure  from  the 
gloom,  the  imbecility  and  the  oppressive  burdens  of  ignorance. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Eberhart,  of  Chicago,  a  committee  consisting  of 
President  Edwards,  of  the  Normal  University;  3Ir.  J.  L.  Pickard,  of 
Chicago;  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Baker,  of  Springfield,  was  appointed  to 
take  into  consideration  the  topics  touched  upon  in  the  President's  Ad- 
dress, and  report  what  action  the  Association  shall  take  upon  the 
same. 
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Mr.  A.  A.  Griffith,  of  the  Batavia  Institute,  was  introduced,  and 
delivered  an  address  upon  the  subject  of  Elocution,  interspersed  with 
appropriate  illustrations.  The  speaker  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  that 
teachers  should  themselves  become  models  in  elocution,  since  pupils 
instinctively  copy  their  instructors  in  their  manner  of  reading  and 
speaking.  The  same  careful  preparation  should  be  made  for  conduct- 
ing an  exercise  in  reading  as  is  customary  for  a  recitation  in  mathe- 
matics or  geography.  An  easy,  natural  manner  in  reading  and  speak- 
ing should  be  the  teacher's  aim,  and  the  inflated  style  so  prevalent 
should  studiously  be  avoided. 

Pres.  Edwards  asked  permission  to  introduce  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Association  the  following  resolutions,  adopted  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  at  a  recent  meeting  : 

jResolved,  That  the  plan  of  examination  for  state  certificates,  as  set  forth  in  the 
recent  circular  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  has  the  liearty 
concurrence  of  this  Board;  that  we  believe  it  embodies  the  true  intent  and  spirit 
of  the  law,  and  is  what  is  needed  to  organize  a  powerful  body  of  superior  teachers, 
whose  influence  shall  be  felt  in  the  direction  of  the  great  educational  enterprises 
of  the  state;  and  that  its  success  must  depend  upon  those  able  and  benevolent 
teachers  whose  views  and  labors  are  not  confined  to  the  promotion  of  their  indi- 
vidual interests.     Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  University  be  requested  by  the  Board  to 
present  the  subject  to  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  its  next  meeting,  and 
solicit  the  practical  cooperation  of  that  body  in  this  important  movement,  which 
originated  in  that  Association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edwards,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to 
take  this  subject  into  consideration.  The  following  gentlemen  con- 
stituted this  committee:  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  Chicago;  William  M.  Ba- 
ker, of  Springfield;  E.  C.  Hewett,  of  Normal. 

Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  of- 
fered the  following : 

Whereas  republican  institutions  can  find  permanent  ..safety  only  upon  the 
basis  of  the  universal  intelligence  of  the  people;  and  whereas  the  great  disasters 
which  have  afflicted  the  nation  and  desolated  one-half  its  territory  are  traceable 
in  a  great  degree  to  the  absence  of  common  schools  and  general  education;  there- 
fore. 

Resolved,  That  the  time  has  come  when  these  self-evident  truths  should  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Education  as  a 
coordinate  branch  of  the  Government;  that  the  expediency  of  imposing  some 
educational  test  as  the  basis  of  suffrage  throughout  the  whole  country  demands 
the  serious  attention  of  Congress;  and  that  Mr.  Edwards,  Principal  of  the  Normal 
University,  be  appointed  to  present  the  views  of  this  body  to  the  corresponding 
bodies  of  Michigan  and  Indiana,  now  in  session,  and  ask  their  concurrence,  in  or- 
der to  bring  our  joint  influence  to  bear  as  speedily  and  effectually  as  possible  upon 
our  Representatives  at  Washington,  and  that  we  will  unite  with  them  to  present 
our  views  to  the  Representatives  of  the  three  states. 

Adopted. 
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2  o'clock  p.m. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President.  An  exercise 
in  Vocal  Music  was  conducted  by  Prof.  George  F.   Root,  of  Chicago. 

An  address  upon  the  subject  The  Requisites  of  a  Good  Teacher 
was  delivered  by  Prof  Edward  Cleveland,  of  Fulton.  Among  the 
requisites  of  the  successful  teacher  were  mentioned  the  following : 

1.  Natural  endowments  particularly  adapted  to  the  profession. 

2.  Capacity  for  the  government  of  children. 

3.  A  sense  of  responsibility  and  a  spirit  of  faithfulness. 

4.  Physical  health  and  ability  to  endure  hard  labor. 

5.  Love  of  children  and  patience  with  their  faults. 

6.  Attention  exclusively  devoted  to  teaching. 

7.  Ardent  enthusiasm  and  earnestness. 

8.  An  enlightened  moral  sense  and  true  piety  of  heart. 

The  foregoing  points  were  fully  illustrated,  and  the  address  was 
eminently  practical  in  its  character. 

Prof  Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College,  was  next  introduced,  and  ad- 
dressed the  Association  upon  Good  Reading ;  How  to  Teach  it.  It 
is  an  easy  matter  to  instruct  the  child  in  the  natural  manner  of  read- 
ing in  stead  of  the  disagreable  sing-song  tone  so  common  in  our  schools, 
if  properly  trained  at  the  start.  The  first  requisite  for  the  correct  read- 
ing of  a  passage  is  a  full  understanding  of  its  ideas.  This  is  the  greatest 
part  of  the  work.  The  idea  must  be  seen  not  loosely,  but  clearly 
and  definitely.  The  ordinary  classification  in  Elocution  is  defective, 
in  that  it  makes  use  of  rhetorical  and  not  elocutionary  terms.  For 
example,  in  describing  the  contents  of  a  piece  the  simple  terms  '  une- 
motional'  and   '  bold'  are  preferable  to  'didactic'  and  'declamatory'. 

After  proper  classification  comes  the  lesson  of  expression,  by  which 
the  lights  and  shades  of  thought  are  presented.  First  get  the  general 
spirit  of  a  piece,  next  scan  the  emphatic  words,  and  lastly  analyze  the 
vocal  elements.  Elocution  is  important;  first  intrinsically,  and  sec- 
ondly for  its  tendency  to  elevate  and  educate  the  mind. 

A  drill  exercise  in  Vocal  Culture  was  next  conducted  by  Mr.  Thos. 
Metcalf,  of  the  Normal  University. 


7  o'clock  p.m. 

A  half-hour  was  devoted  to  the  practice  of  Vocal  Music,  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Root. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Burlingham,  of  Geneseo,  read  a  short  essay  upon  the 
subject  of  School  Gymnastics,  showing  the  best  manner  of  teaching 
the  same. 
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The  question  Should  the  text-hooks  in  our  common  schools  be 
prescribed  by  central  authority?  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  W.  M. 
Baker,  R.  Edwards,  and  J.  L.  Pickard,  all  taking  the  negative.  The 
principal  arguments  were, —  (1)  that  it  is  undemocratic,  and  (2)  that 
it  exposes  the  '  central  authority '  to  a  temptation  to  dishonesty 
which  few  men  would  be  able  to  withstand.  Mr.  D.  N.  Otis,  of  Leb- 
anon, followed  in  the  affirmative  ;  and,  on  his  motion,  the  question  was 
laid  on  the  table  for  future  discussion. 

Prof.  Bailey  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  session  in  continuation 
of  his  remarks  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  impossible  in  our  limited  space 
to  do  justice  to  the  distinguished  speaker.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
the  introductory  treatise  ou  Elocution,  by  Prof  Bailey,  published  in 
Hillard's  Fifth  Reader,  New  Series,  for  a  full  and  complete  statement 
of  the  author's  ideas  on  the  subject. 

The  two  addresses  of  Prof  Bailey,  scientific  in  arrangement,  chaste 
in  expression,  beautiful  in  delivery,  and  based  upon  a  substratum  of 
solid  sense,  were  received  with  marked  demonstrations  of  approval. 
They  were  thoroughly  elaborated,  and  copiously  illustrated  by  happy 
anecdotes,  and  striking  recitations  and  readings. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Eberhart,  and  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved^  That  the  teachers  of  the  State  of  Uluiois  are  gratified  in  luiving  been 
permitted  to  listen  to  the  excellent  and  truly  eloquent  lecture  on  Good  Reading, 
and  How  to  Teach  it,  by  Prof.  Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College;  and  that  we  tender 
to  him  our  warmest  sympathies  in  the  good  work  he  is  performing,  and  our  hearty 
thanks  for  the  valuable  instruction  and  pleasant  entertainment  he  has  afforded  us. 

Adjourned. 


Wednesday,  December  27  —  9  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Association  resumed  its  session  with  increased  numbers,  Presi- 
dent Etter  in  the  chair.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Curtis, 
President  of  Knox  College,  and  a  hymn  was  sung  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Prof.  Root. 

Mr.  Albert  Stetson,  of  the  Normal  University,  delivered  an  address 
on  the  subject  of  Professional  Enthusiasm.  He  maintained  (1) 
that  enthusiasm,  defined  as  an  honest  zeal  in  a  good  cause,  is  essential 
to  success  in  any  vocation,  and  illustrated  by  reference  to  successful 
physicians,  clergymen,  reformers,  and  warriors. 

2.  The  majority  of  teachers  are  destitute  of  a  genuine  professional 
enthusiasm,  owing  in  part  to  the  fact  of  insufficient  compensation  for 
their  labor,  but  more  to  an  inherent  want  in  themselves. 
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3.  The  chief  incentives  to  enthusiasm  in  the  teacher,  among  which 
are  the  making  teaching  a  permanent  profession  and  concentrating  all 
the  energies  upon  it;  a  love  for  the  work  and  faith  in  it;  making  a 
special  study  of  the  character,  disposition  and  history  of  each  pupil, 
and  keeping  a  record  of  his  mental  growth;  the  teaching  of  ideas  and 
not  text-books  ;  the  extensive  reading  of  books  and  newspapers;  ardent 
patriotism;  study  of  the  lives  of  eminent  educators;  taking  hold  of 
every-day  life  by  lai-ge  and  familiar  intercourse  with  all  classes  of 
people;  and  transparent  honesty  of  personal  character. 

The  President  announced  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  consisting 
of  the  following  gentlemen  : 

1st  District,  J.  L.  Pickard,  Chicago;  2d,  J.  H.  Blodgett,  Rockford; 
3d,  Morris  Savage,  Morrison;  4th,  A.  M.  Gow,  Rock  Island;  5th, 
E.  P.  Burliugham,  Geneseo;  6th,  A.  J.  Anderson,  Newark;  7th,  T. 
J.  Burrill,  Urbana;  8th,  A.  xM.  Brooks,  Springfield;  9th,  H.  L.  Bolt- 
wood,  Griggsville;  12th,  D.  N.  Otis,  Lebanon  ;  at  large,  E.  C.  Hewett, 
Normal.  The  10th,  11th  and  13th  Districts  were  unrepresented  in 
the  Association. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  as  an  Auditing  Commit- 
tee :  D.  Wilkins,  Bloomington;  G.  W.  Spofford,  Chicago;  H.  L.  Bolt- 
wood,  Griggsville. 

A  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  appointed,  as  follows :  J.  V.  N. 
Standish,  Galesburg;  Thomas  Metcalf,  Normal;  A.  H.  Veeder, 
Galva. 

Prof.  Root  favored  the  Association  with  the  song  Rocked  in  the 
Cradle  of  the  Deep. 

Then  followed  the  discussion  upon  the  question  Would  it  be  ad- 
visable to  establish  a  system  of  State  Institutes  by  law?  participated 
in  by  Messrs.  Hewett,  Gow,  and  Eberhart,  all  upon  the  afiirmative. 
Mr.  Hewett  moved  that  the  subject  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  President's  Address.     After  debate,  the  motion  prevailed. 

An  interesting  lecture  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Pickard,  entitled 
Bird's-Eye  Views.  In  a  series  of  vivid  pen-pictures  the  speaker  por- 
trayed the  good  and  the  bad  school.  Many  humorous  expressions 
elicited  applause.  The  following  rules  were  given  for  the  direction 
of  the  teacher : 

1.  Never  attempt  to  teach  what  you  do  not  understand. 

2.  Never  tell  a  child  what  you  can  make  him  tell  you. 

3.  Never  give  a  piece  of  information  without  asking  for  it  again. 

4.  Never  use  a  hard  word  when  an  easy  one  will  answer  as  well. 

5.  Never  give  a  lesson  without  a  clear  view  of  its  need. 

6.  Never  give  an  unnecessary  command,  or  one  you  do  not  mean 
to  have  obeyed. 
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7.  Never  permit  a  child  to  remain  in  school  without  something  to 
do,  or  a  motive  for  doing  it. 

The  Chair  appointed  as  Committee  on  the  Sociable,  for  Thursday 
evening,  J.  F.  Eberhart,  Chicago;  P.  C.  Royce,  Joliet;  W.  M.  Baker, 
Springfield ;  Albert  Stetson,  Normal ;  J.  V.  N.  Standish,  Galesburg. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Eberhart,  President  Etter  was  added  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Barber,  of  Joliet,  announced  that  Col.  Buckmaster,  Warden  of 
the  Penitentiary,  had  extended  an  invitation  to  the  teachers  present 
to  visit  that  institution  during  the  session  of  the  Association,  and  also 
that  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company  had  ofi^ered  the  use  of  a 
special  train  free  of  charge  for  the  conveyance  of  members  to  and 
from  the  institution. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Eberhart,  it  was  voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  As- 
sociation be  tendered  to  the  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary  and  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  and  that  the  invita- 
tion be  accepted  for  Thursday,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

2  o'clock  p.m. 

Prof.  Root  conducted  an  interesting  exercise  in  Vocal  Music. 

The  President  then  introduced  Rev.  Mr.  Lathrop,  Chaplain  of  the 
State  Penitentiary,  who  made  a  very  interesting  speech,  containing 
much  valuable  information. 

The  whole  number  of  convicts  at  present  is  825,  of  which  number 
786  are  men,  and  39  women.  The  male  ward  of  the  prison  contains 
400  cells,  each  designed  for  one  man ;  but  200  are  now  occupied  by 
two  each.  The  men  are  employed  in  stone-cutting,  coopering,  shoe-, 
cigar-  and  wagon-making,  but  still  100  are  idle.  The  only  provision 
made  for  improving  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  prisoners  is  an  appro- 
priation of  $5  per  Sabbath  for  the  Chaplain,  who  holds  religious  serv- 
ices. No  books  are  provided  except  by  private  charity.  About 
seven-eighths  of  the  convicts  are  able  to  read  and  eager  to  do  so.  The 
number  of  prisoners  is  200  greater  than  last  year.  From  fifteen  to 
thirty  are  received  from  Chicago  every  month.  The  army  sends  a 
considerable  number,  many  of  whom  were  sent  by  court-martial. 
About  fifty  negroes  are  in  the  prison.  The  convicts  generally  mani- 
fest much  interest  in  religious  instruction,  and  are  by  no  means  all  to 
be  regarded  as  outcasts. 

Mr.  Stetson  ofi'ered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unanimous- 
ly adopted  : 

Reaolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  La- 
throp, Chaplain  of  the  Illinois  State  Prison,  for  his  interesting  and  instructive  ad- 
dress, and  also  for  his  generous  offer  to  conduct  the  members  over  the  prison. 
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Resolved,  That  the  teachers  present  hereby  express  their  earnest  desire  to 
cooperate  witli  Chaplain  Lathrop  in  the  good  work  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

Mr.  GrifEtli  occupied  a  lialf-hour  by  an  address  on  the  subject  of 
Elocution,  accompanied  with  illustrative  readings  and  recitations. 

A  discussion  followed  upon  the  question  7s  any  real  or  practical 
benefit  derived  from  the  study  of  English  Grammar  as  it  is  usually 
taught  in  our  schools  ?  The  disputants  were  Messrs.  S.  H.  White, 
of  Chicago,  and  H.  L.  Boltwood,  of  Grriggsville,  who  agreed  in  regard- 
ing the  study  of  Grrammar  as  important,  but  were  of  the  opinion  that 
great  improvement  might  be  made  upon  the  present  method  of  teach- 
ing it. 

After  a  brief  intermission,  Mr.  W.  L.  Pillsbury,  of  Normal,  was  in- 
troduced, and  read  an  essay  on  the  subject  The  General  and  the 
Special  Scholar.  How  can  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  the  high- 
est intellectual  development  best  be  attained  ?  When  men  devote  them- 
selves to  special  callings.  How  shall  a  man  pursue  his  idea  and  pre- 
sent it  to  the  world,  without  becoming  captive  as  well  as  captor?  By 
not  beginning  professional  study  too  soon.  He  who  would  be  a  scholar, 
in  the  true  sense  of  that  word,  must  lay  a  broad  foundation ;  and  he 
can  only  do  this  by  hard  study.  Young  men  in  this  country  are  hur- 
ried into  active  business  life  too  soon,  owing  to  the  constant  demand 
for  more  laborers  in  every  occupation.  Riper  talent  and  maturer 
character  would  favor  progress.  It  is  for  the  teacher  to  see  to  it  that 
mere  professional  training  do  not  supersede  sound  and  thorough  schol- 
arship in  the  early  education  of  children. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Burlingham,  of  Genesee,  spoke  briefly  upon  the  subject 
of  Gymnastics. 

The  question  Should  the  text-books  in  our  common  schools  be  pre- 
scribed by  central  authority?  was  called  up  by  Mr.  D.  N.  Otis,  of 
Lebanon,  who  spoke  upon  the  affirmative  until  the  time  for  adjourn- 
ment, when  the  resolution  was  again  laid  on  the  table. 


7  o'clock  p.m. 

After  an  exercise  in  Vocal  Music,  conducted  by  Prof  Root,  Mr.  A. 
M.  Gow,  of  Rock  Island,  was  introduced,  and  delivered  an  able  essay 
upon  the  topic  The  State  Teachers'  Association  and  its  Mission. 
Should  any  one  of  the  teachers  present  be  asked  what  were  the  objects 
of  the  Association,  he  might  answer  that  it  was  to  revive  pleasant 
memories,  to  seek  sympathy  and  encouragement  from  others  older  in 
experience.  Are  any  higher  results  obtained  ?  It  would  be  difficult 
to  answer  in  the  affirmative.     The  Teachers'  Association  has  hitherto 
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failed  to  influence,  guide  or  control  great  educational  movements. 
The  speaker  suggested  the  following  topics  as  eminently  proper  to  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  this  association. 

1.  A  system  of  township  organization  for  school  purposes. 

2.  The  establishment  of  Teachers'  Institutes. 

3.  The  recognition  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  as  the  organ  of  the  As- 
sociation, and  its  circulation  among  the  school  boards  of  the  state  by 
legislative  appropriation. 

4.  The  duty  of  the  Association  to  advocate  the  education  of  every 
child  in  the  state. 

5.  The  establishment  of  one  or  more  Reform  Schools. 

6.  The  sending  of  a  committee  to  Springfield  to  advocate  the  views 
of  the  Association  before  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  said  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Eberhart,  a  committee  of  ten  was  appointed  by 
the  Chair  to  represent  this  Association  in  the  National  Teachers'  Asso- 
tion.  The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed :  J.  F.  Eberhart, 
Chicago;  R.  Edwards,  Normal;  J.  V.  N.  Standish,  Galesburg;  C.  C 
Hotchkiss,  Loda;  N.  Bateman,  Springfield;  M.  V.  B.  Shattuck,  La- 
con  ;  D.  Wilkins,  Bloomiugton ;  S.  H.  White  and  J.  L.  Pickard, 
Chicago;  A.  A.  Grifl&th,  Batavia. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  D.  N.  Otis,  Rev.  Robert  Allyn,  President  of  Mc- 
Kendree  College,  was  added  to  the  above. 

The  Committee  on  the  President's  Address  made  the  following  re- 
port, which  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  consideration  of  the  subjects  embraced 
in  the  President's  Address  beg  leave  to  report  — 

1st.  That  we  approve  most  heartily  the  principle  of  Township  Libraries,  but  that 
we  see  many  difficulties  in  its  practical  application.  We  would  recommend  that, 
should  any  town  in  the  state  vote  to  raise  any  specified  amount  to  be  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  free  libraries,  the  state  apportionment  to  said  town  on  the  amount 
collected  from  fines,  etc.,  be  set  apart  as  a  state  fund  to  be  styled  the  Library 
Fund. 

2d.  Upon  the  matter  of  State  Listitutes,  we  recommend  in  the  main  the  provis- 
ions of  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  at  their  last  session,  ex- 
cept that  we  recommend  an  annual  api)ropriation  of  $10,000  in  stead  of  $5,000, 
and  such  other  modifications  as  may  present  themselves  to  a  committee  to  be 
hereinafter  named. 

3d.  We  feel  unprepared  to  report  upon  the  important  matter  of  a  State  Univer- 
sity, and  beg  leave  to  be  excused  from  any  recommendation  on  the  subject. 

4th.  The  alarming  increase  of  crime  among  the  juvenile  population  of  our  cities 
and  large  towns  seems  to  point  to  reform  schools  as  a  necessity;  and  we  would 
most  heartily  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  President  that  a  State  Reform 
School  should  be  established. 

5th.  We  would  also  strongly  recommend  that  a  Standing  Committee,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Edwards,  Etter,  and  Gow,  be  appointed,  to  prepare,  in  connection  with 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  bills  for  the  above  purposes,   and 
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to  present  them,  with  such  statistics  and  arguments  as  may  seem  best,  to  tlie  Legis- 
lature at  its  next  session,  and  to  urge  their  passage. 

KICHARD  EDWARDS, 
J.LPICKARD, 
WM.  M.  BAKER. 

Hon.  Newton  Batemau,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
was  then  introduced,  and  delivered  a  long,  able  and  exhaustive  address 
upon  the  Township  System  of  Schools.* 


Thcrsday,  December  28  — 9  o'clock  a.m. 

After  Singing  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Root,  Prayer  was  offered 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  White,  of  Chicago,  then  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  E.xecutive  Committee  be  instructed  to  make  the  subject  of 
State  Certificates  a  matter  of  ."pecial  consideration,  and  insert  it  on  the  programme 
of  the  next  Association  meeting,  either  by  address  or  essay,  as  they  may  think 
best. 

3Ir.  Wilkins,  of  Bloomington,  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  recommend  that  Physiology  and  Hygiene  be 
added  to  the  list  of  studies  required  in  the  school-law  for  the  examination  of 
teachers ;  and  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  cooperate  with  the  State 
Superintendent  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  object. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  upon  this  committee  :  D. 
Wilkins,  Bloomington;  0.  S.  Westcott,  Oswego;  A.  H.  Veeder, 
Galva. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Blodgett,  of  Rockford,  offered  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  heartily  approve  and  indorse  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  for  changing  the  School-Law,  and  substituting 
for  the  present  cumbrous,  exp-^nsive  and  ineffective  system  the  simpler  and  more 
economical  township  organization. 

Resolved,  That  this  As.sociation  request  a  copy  of  the  Hon.  Newton  Bateman's 
Address  on  the  subject  of  the  Township  Organization  of  Schools,  for  publication, 
and  that  2,000  copies  be  printed  for  public  distribution. 

Resolved,  That  we  again  present  our  claims  upon  the  legislative  authorities  for 
an  appropriation  of  at  least  ten  thousand  dollars  to  establish  a  system  of  Teachers' 
Institutes  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Resolved,  That  the  relation  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  to  the  school  officers  of  the 
state,  as  the  official  organ  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  requires  its 
recognition  as  such  by  a  legislative  appropriation  sufficient  to  place  a  copy  in  the 
hands  of  every  school-board  in  the  state. 

*A  full  report  of  Mr.  Bateman'.s  Address  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Teacher. 
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liesolved,  Tliat  the  distinctive  wurd  in  the  School-Law  'white",  and  the  80tli 
section  of  the  same,  are  contrary  to  the  true  intent  of  the  principle  on  which  the 
school-svsteni  is  based,  and  should  be  repealed. 

Resolved,  Tliat  three  genilemen,  Messrs.  Edwards,  Etter,  and  Gow-,  be  appointed 
a  committee  to  attend  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  as  the  representatives  of  this  Association,  cooperate  with  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  and  secure,  if  possible,  the  adoption  of  the  substance  of 
the  foregoing  resolutions ;  and  in  case  they  or  any  of  them  be  not  able  to  attend, 
that  they  be  empowered  to  appoint  their  alternates. 

Resolved,  That  the  Treasurer  of  this  Association  be  instructed  to  pay  to  the  or' 
derof  the  above  committee  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  said 
committee,  not  exceeding  $200 ;  and  that  the  committee  be  instructed  to  make  re- 
port of  all  matters  of  interest  affecting  their  mission,  at  tiie  first  subsequent  meet- 
ing of  the  A.ssociation. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject  of  reformato' 
ry  institutions,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  light  upon  the  subject,  instruct  the 
Executive  Committee  to  extend  an  invitation  to  George  W.  Perkins,  Esq.,  of  the 
Reform  School  of  Chicago,  to  deliver  an  address  at  the  next  annual  meeting  upon 
this  topic. 

Whereas,  It  is  necessiiry  to  the  welfare  of  the  citizens  and  the  safety  of  the  state, 
that  the  influence  of  our  public-school  system  be  extended  in  some  way  to  reach 
every  individual  in  society;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to  arrange  for  the  full 
discussion  of  Compulsory  Attendance  at  our  next  annual  meeting. 

After  discussion  by  Messrs.  White,  Roberts,  Blodgett,  and  Wells, 
the  resolutions  were  adopted. 

The  Association  next  listened  to  an  address  by  Prof.  Young,  of 
Monmouth  College,  on  the  Relation  of  the  District  School  to  the 
College.  There  should  be  no  jealousy  among  educators.  The  dis- 
trict school  has  its  mission  in  education,  and  the  college  its  mission 
also.  Colleges  certainly  ought  to  be,  and  usually  are,  a  teaching  pow- 
er, constantly  leading  to  higher  and  higher  results.  The  thirst  for 
knowledge,  at  first  satisfied  by  the  district  school,  at  length  demands 
the  satisfaction  which  the  college  alone  can  supply.  The  common 
idea  that  a  college  education  is  not  a  practical  one  was  vigorously  at- 
tacked by  the  lecturer.  The  college-bred  man,  acquainted  with  the 
theories  of  many  professions,  could  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of 
any  one  of  them  sooner  than  one  less  familiar  with  many  sciences. 
Churches  and  schools  should  go  together,  and  the  clergyman  and 
teacher  be  cordial  and  sympathetic  coworkers  for  the  elevation  of  man- 
kind. 

The  able  address  of  the  Professor  was  delivered  with  energy  and 
spirit,  and  was  well  received. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Hewett,  from  the  committee  to  whom  were  referred  the 
resolutions  offered  by  President  Edwards,  in  regard  to  State  Teachers' 
Certificates,  reported  as  follows  : 

1.  That  the  committee  fully  concur  in  the  sentiments  expressed  in  Mr.  Batc- 
man'a  late  circular  on  the  subject,  and  commend  its  perusal  to  all  the  teachers  of 
the  state. 
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2.  That  experienced  and  able  teachers  cooperate  in  this  effort  to  establisii 
teaching  as  a  profession,  by  applying  for  a  diploma. 

3.  Tiiat  the  boards  of  education  in  our  cities  and  large  towns  accept  these  di- 
plomas as  evidence  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  their  holders  as  far  as  they  go, 
and  excuse  them  from  further  examination  respecting  their  literary  qualifications. 

Finally,  that  the  present  holders  of  these  diplomas  proceed  to  organize  an  asso- 
ciation, and  hold  uniuuil  meetings  in  connection  with  the  meetings  of  tliis  Associa- 
tion. 

J.  L.  PICKARD, 
W.  M.  BAKER. 
E.  C.  HEWETT. 

The  resolutions  were  discussed  by  Messrs.  Otis,  Hewett,  Anderson, 
Brooks,  Shattuck,  and  others.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Blodgett,  the  whole 
subject  was  finally  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Association  adjourned  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  State 
Penitentiary.  Gentlemen  and  ladies  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
or  more  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 

The  procession  of  teachers,  under  the  direction  of  Chaplain  Lathrop, 
whose  intelligent  explanations  and  polite  attentions  were  highly  ap- 
preciated, passed  in  succession  through  the  prison-yard,  where  many 
convicts  were  employed  in  stone-cutting,  the  cell-room,  the  house  of 
the  Warden,  and  the  kitchen.  The  most  impressive  spectacle  was  that 
of  800  men  marching  in  lock-step  to  the  dining-hall.  Squads  of  fifty 
clad  in  their  motley  garb,  wriggled  toward  the  entrance  like  so  many 
monstrous  centipedes.  Many  of  the  men  were  observed  to  avert  their 
faces  in  passing  the  spectators,  and  from  some  eyes  the  silent  tear  was 
seen  to  fall. 


'L  O'CLOCK  P.M 


The  report  of  the  Committee  on  State  Certificates  was  called  up 
from  the  table,  and  amendments  were  suggested.  After  discussion,  upon 
motion  of  Mr.  Blodgett,  the  whole  matter  was  again  laid  on  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  A.  I.I.  Brooks,  of  Springfield,  it  was  voted  that 
the  names  and  post-office  address  of  the  members  of  the  Association  be 
published  in  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

Mr.  Hewett,  from  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  presented  a  list 
of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  After  some  amendments,  the  Presi- 
dent was  instruced  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  the  list  as 
reported,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  declared  elected  : 

President  —  S.  H.  White,  Chicago. 

Vice-Presidents  —  George  W.  Spofford,  of  Chicago;  J.  H.  Blodgett, 
of  Rockford ;  Morris  Savage,  of  Morrison ;  Prof.  Young,  of  Mon- 
mouth ;  A.  H.  Veeder,  of  Galva ;  John   Higby,  of  Momence ;  T.J. 
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Burrill,  of  Urbana;  W.  M.  Baker,  of  Springfield;  H.  L.  Boltwood, 
of  Griggsville ;   William  Florin,  of  Lebanon. 

For  Secretary  —  Albert  Stetson,  of  Bloomington. 

For  Treasurer — D.  N.  Otis,  of  Lebanon. 

For  Executive  Committee  —  J.  M.  Gow,  of  E-ock  Island;  A.  M. 
Brooks,  of  Springfield;  Robert  AUyn,  of  Lebanon. 

On  motion   of  Mr.  Eberhart,  Rev.    Mr.   Lathrop,   Chaplain  of  the 
State  Prison,  was  chosen  an  honorary  member  of  the  Association. 
Mr.  Shattuck  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  : 

Whereas,  The  Illinois  Teacher  has  deservedly  taken  the  front  rank  among  the 
live  educational  journals  of  the  West,  and  is  the  organ  of  this  Association  and  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  ; 

Resolved,  That  every  member  of  the  Association  pledges  himself  to  make  special 
exertion  to  increase  the  circulation  of  the  Teacher  in  his  own  inmiediate  neigh- 
borhood, and  to  contribute  for  its  pages  original  matter  and  all  local  educational 
items  of  interest. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Prof.  Standish,  from  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  presented  the 
following,  which  were  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That,  as  teachers  and  true  patriots,  we  rejoice  in  the  glorious  termina- 
tion of  the  terrible  strife  that  has  for  four  years  past  desolated  our  land,  and  that 
the  cause  of  all  this  dissension  has  at  last  been  swept  away,  and  the  great  blot 
upon  our  escutcheon  removed  by  the  will  of  the  people  themselves  expressed  at 
the  ballot-box. 

Resolved,  That  we  welcome  once  more  to  our  midst  those  who  have  periled 
their  lives  for  the  sacred  cause  of  the  country,  and  that  we  are  proud  of  their 
records  as  connected  with  our  profession. 

Resolved^  That  while  we  mourn  those  who  have  fallen,  and  while  we  miss  many 
once  familiar  faces  of  those  who  are  now  lying  in  their  last  sleep  in  southern  soil, 
we  yet  rejoice  that  they  loved  their  country  so  well  as  to  die  nobly  for  its  salva- 
tion. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  well-deserved  and  hearty  thanks  to  the  citizens  of 
Joliet  for  their  hospitality  to  our  members;  to  Mr.  R.  E.  Barber  and  Mr.  P.  C. 
Royce,  for  well-devised  plans  and  assiduous  efforts  whereby  we  have  been  so 
promptly  and  pleasantly  placed  in  the  relation  of  guests ;  to  the  Chicago,  Alton 
&  St.  Louis,  the  Chicago  &  Rock  Island,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  and 
the  Northwestern  Railroads,  for  the  liberal  reduction  at  which  we  purchased  tickets 
on  these  routes;  to  Prof.  G.  F.  Root  for  his  kind  and  acceptable  services  in  con- 
ducting our  singing,  as  also  for  a  generous  supply  of  copies  of  his  welcome  Snow- 
Bird. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  re- 
porters of  the  Chicago  daily  papers  for  the  efficient  and  impartial  manner  in 
which  they  have  reported  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention. 

These  resolutions  were  discussed  at  considerable  length,  particular- 
ly the  first  and  second,  which  called  forth  several  eloquent  speeches. 
Mr.  Wells,  of  Ogle,  offered  the  following  resolution  : 
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Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  be  requested  to  ascertain  the 
names  of  all  its  members  who  have  served  in  the  armies  of  the  Union,  and  inform 
the  publisher  of  the  Illinois  Teaclier  of  the  same,  with  the  request  that  he  print 
the  said  names  in  some  number  of  the  Teacher. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Hewett  called  from  the  table  the  resolution  as  to  whether  the 
'  text-books  iu  our  common  schools  be  prescribed  by  central  authori- 
ty ',  which  was  laid  over  at  the  previous  session  for  further  consider- 
ation.    The  whole  subject,  after  discussion,  was  again  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  White  moved  that  the  publication  of  the  Constitution  and  By- 
laws of  the  x\ssociation  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  with 
instructions  to  publish  them  at  some  future  day.     Adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Otis,  it  was  voted  that  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Association  be  held  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  President  made  some  announcements  with  reference  to  the 
evening  Sociable,  when  the  Association  adjourned. 


Young's  Hali,  —  7  o'clock  p.m. 

Pursuant  to  arrangements  made  by  the  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  the  Association  assembled  in  this  beautiful  hall,  where  they 
had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  Joliet. 

On  being  called  to  order  by  President  Etter,  Mr.  Eberhart,  as  Toast- 
Master,  presented  the  toasts  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  occasion, 
to  which  appropriate  responses  were  made  by  Messrs.  Goodhue  and 
Barber,  of  Joliet;  President  Etter;  the  President-elect,  Mr.  White, 
of  Chicago;  3Iessrs.  Brooks,  of  Springfield;  Anderson,  of  Newark; 
Blodgett,  of  Rockford;  Otis,  of  Lebanon;  Hewett,  of  Normal;  Sew- 
all,  of  Bloomington;  Howland,  of  Chicago;  and  others.  The  speeches 
were  interspersed  with  music  by  the  Joliet  Brass  Band,  which  had 
generously  offered  its  services  for  the  occasion,  and  singing  of  a  supe- 
rior character  by  Miss  Fleming,  assisted  by  several  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. 

At  a  late  hour  the  Association  dissolved. 

With  a  just  appreciation  of  the  hospitalities  of  the  good  people  of 
Joliet,  the  members  departed  to  their  several  fields  of  labor,  with 
minds  refreshed  and  strengthened  for  their  noble  work,  and  turning 
with  pleasant  retrospection  to  the  Twelfth  Annual  Session  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Teachers'  Association. 
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MEMBERS   OF   THE   STATE   ASSOCIATION  — SESSION   OF   1865. 


LADIES, 


NAME. 

RESIDENCE. 

NAME. 

RESIDENCE. 

Anna  Baldwin, 

Lacon. 

H.  E.  Morsell, 

Bloomington. 

Carrie  Baldwin, 

Lacon. 

M.  A.  Osband, 

Bloomington. 

E.  Briggs, 

Chicago. 

Mrs.  D.  N.  Otis, 

Lebanon. 

Hattie  A.  Briggs, 

Chicago. 

Antoinette  Proseus, 

Knoxville. 

Esther  Carriel, 

Springfield. 

Jane  Rickey, 

Dement. 

Eva  Chamberlin, 

Geneseo. 

Mary  Rickey, 

Dement. 

E.  M.  Chapin, 

Geneseo. 

M.  A.  Bodgers, 

Lisbon. 

Anna  Eleming, 

Monmouth. 

Mrs.  M.  Savage, 

Morrison. 

C.  C.  Fox, 

Chicago. 

C.  0.  Sheldon, 

Springfield. 

E.  C.  Gaylord, 

Lisbon. 

Esther  M.  Sprague, 

Peoria. 

S.  M.  Gray, 

Knoxville. 

Ada  Stanley, 

Monmouth. 

Maria  Henthorn, 

Lacon. 

Mrs.  A.  Stetson, 

Bloomington. 

Sarah  Henthorn, 

Lacon. 

Emma  Stowell, 

Peoria. 

A.  S.  McKennan, 

Warsaw. 

Helen  Stowell, 

Peoria. 

M.  J.  Messenger, 

Geneseo. 

N.  L.  Van  Husen, 

Delavan. 

F.  B.  Morey, 

Delavan. 

H.  N.  Winslow, 

Asbury. 
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Robert  Allyn, 

Lebanon. 

A.  6.  Lane, 

Chicago. 

A.  J  Anderson, 

Newark. 

B.  Lewis, 

Elgin. 

M.  Andrews, 

Warsaw. 

G.  G.  Lyon, 

Chicago. 

Wm.  M.  Baker, 

Springfield. 

Thomas  Metcalf, 

Normal. 

G.  W.  Batchelder, 

Bloomington. 

0.  F.  McKim, 

Normal. 

M.  B.  Beals, 

Moline. 

C.  C.  Miller, 

Marengo. 

W.  A.  Bemis, 

Davenport,  Iowa. 

N.  C.  Nason, 

Peoria. 

J.  H.  Blodgett. 

Rockford. 

D.  N.  Otis, 

Lebanon. 

H.  L.  Boltwood, 

Griggsville. 

M.  D.  Paxson, 

Arlington. 

H.  H.  Boyce, 

Waukegan. 

Edgar  Perkins, 

Polo. 

A.  M.  Brooks, 

Springfield. 

E.  H.  Phelps, 

Chillicothe. 

W.  H.  Brydges, 

Elgin. 

J.  C.  Pickard, 

Madison,  Wis. 

E.  P.  BurliDgham, 

Geneseo. 

J.  L.  Pickard, 

Chicago. 

T.  J.  Burrill, 

Urbana. 

W.  L.  PiUsbury, 

Normal. 

E.  Cleveland, 

Fulton. 

E.  C.  Pomeroy, 

Chicago. 

J.  W.  Cook, 

Brimfield. 

Richard  Porter, 

Normal. 

C.  H.  Crandall, 

DeKalb. 

H.  P.  Prescott, 

Blnom. 

W.  S.  Curtis, 

Galesburg. 

J.  B.  Roberts, 

Galesburg. 

W.  W.  Davis, 

Rock  Island. 

J.  H.  Rolfe, 

Chicago. 

J.  M.  Day, 

Marseilles. 

George  F.  Root, 

Chicago. 

J.  S.  Drake, 

Davenport,  Iowa. 

A.  E.  Rowell, 

Kankakee. 

J.  F.  Eberhart, 

Chicago. 

M.  E.  Ryan, 

Princeton. 

R.  Edwards, 

Normal. 

A.  R.  Sabin, 

Chicago. 

A.  G.  Ellsworth, 

Elmwood. 

Morris  Savage, 

Morrison. 

S.  M.  Etter, 

Kewanee. 

W.  M.  Scribner, 

Chicago. 

L.  Fitch, 

Quincy. 

M.  V.  B.  Shattuck, 

Lacon. 

Wm.  Florin, 

Lebanon. 

H.  M.  Sherwood, 

Chicago. 

A.  C.  Gale, 

Reading. 

J.  Slocum, 

Chicago. 

H.  C.  Goold, 

Morris. 

T.  L.  Slocum, 

Dixon. 

A.  M.  Gow, 

Rock  Island. 

G.  W.  Spofford, 

Chicago. 

J.  M.  Gow, 

Rock  Island. 

0.  Springstead, 

Batavia. 

A.  A.  Griffith, 

Batavia. 

J.  V.  N.  Standish, 

Galesburg. 

J.  M.  Grove, 

Reading. 

A.  L.  Stearns, 

Neponset. 

G.  D.  Henderson, 

Monmouth. 

Albert  Stetson, 

Bloomington. 

0.  W.  Herrick, 

Chicago. 

M.  Tabor, 

Aurora. 

E.  C.  Hewett, 

Normal. 

H.  E.  Vail, 

Momence. 

F.  S.  Heywood, 

Chicago. 

A.  H.  Veeder, 

Galva. 

John  Higby, 

Momence. 

P.  R.  Walker, 

Dement. 

H.  H.  Hill, 

Pontiac. 

E.  L.  Wells, 

Dement. 

W.  W.  Holden, 

Reading. 

0.  S.  Westcott, 

Oswego. 

J.  A.  Holmes, 

Polo. 

S.  H.  White, 

Chicago. 

C.  C.  Hotchkiss, 

Loda. 

D.  Wilkins, 

Bloomington. 

George  Howland, 

Chicago. 

F.  B.  Wilson. 

Batavia. 

M.  R.  Kelly, 

Morrison. 

F.  H.  Wines, 

Springfield. 

A.  J.  Kingman, 

Harvard. 

Alexander  Young, 

Monmouth. 
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MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  WHITE. 
i^-Post-Office  Address  — "595  West-Washingtou  St.,  Chicago.'" 


Mathematical  Geography. —  Geography  being  chiefly  a  descrip- 
tive study,  instruction  in  it  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  a  com- 
mitting to  memory  of  certain  facts  about  the  Earth's  surface,  its  nat- 
ural condition  or  its  acquired  features.  The  natural  laws  which  pro- 
duce the  present  physical  and  political  status  of  the  Earth's  surface 
are  almost  entirely  ignored.  The  important  changes  which  pass  over 
it  with  the  regularity  of  the  seasons,  producing  equally  great  changes 
in  the  character  of  outward  life;  the  wonderful  daily  transition  from 
darkness  to  light,  from  sleep  to  activity;  —  these  are  quite  omitted,  or, 
if  noticed  at  all,  are  mentioned  as  simply  so  many  facts,  their  causes 
or  the  extent  of  their  influence  being  very  briefly  touched  upon. 

In  stead  of  being  allowed  to  precede  the  other  divisions  of  the 
study, —  as  it  really  does  in  logical  order  and  importance,  though  per- 
haps not  in  order  of  study, —  Mathematical  Geography  is  practically 
ignored.  Passing  by,  for  the  present,  certain  great  facts, —  as  the 
change  of  seasons,  succession  of  day  and  night,  and  different  length  of 
the  same, —  which  involve  principles  belonging  to  Astronomy  as  well 
as  Geography,  how  few  students  really  comprehend  the  meaning  and 
use  of  the  common  terms  —  equator,  meridian,  parallel,  tropic,  latitude, 
longitude,  etc.  Definitions  are  taught,  and  pupils  will  flippantly  say 
that  parallels  and  meridians  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  direction  and 
distance  of  places  from  each  other;  but  how  they  do  this  is  a  point 
which  they  are  utterly  unable  to  illustrate.  Of  what  value  is  all  this 
array  of  facts  and  definitions,  unless  they  can  be  made  of  use  ?  Facts 
are  worth  nothing  unless  they  can  be  used  in  deducing  some  principle 
or  reaching  a  conclusion. 

How  may  the  pupil  be  taught  so  to  use  these  facts  that  they  shall 
be  of  value  ?  The  answer  is  simple  :  By  practice.  The  child  being 
taught  that  a  degree  of  latitude  is  about  70  miles,  he  will  readily  learn 
to  ascertain  the  distance  places  are  north  or  south  of  each  other,  their 
latitudes  being  given.  In  applying  this  method  to  ascertain  the  dis- 
tance between  places  east  and  west  from  each  other,  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  diminishes  while 
going  toward  the  Poles, —  the  scale  being  given  in  most  geographies. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  teach  children  to  use  their  knowledge,  and 
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what  seemed  dull  and  irksome  becomes  interesting  and  profitable.  In 
this  application  of  knowledge  is  the  real  discipline  and  ben'efit  of  study. 
With  simply  this  ability,  the  scholar  can,  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
easily  ascertain  distances  upon  the  map,  thus  carrying  within  himself 
the  key  to  a  vast  amount  of  information. 

But  it  is  in  obtaining  a  correct  idea  of  the  Earth  and  the  outline  of 
its  natural  divisions,  and,  as  a  result,  a  critically-correct  knowledge  of 
the  relative  position  of  places,  that  an  understanding  of  latitude  and 
longitude  is  most  valuable.  It  is  the  experience  of  every  one  that, 
next  to  the  pictures,  the  maps  in  geography  are  first  studied.  They 
are  the  first  to  attract  the  eye,  and,  if  properly  studied,  may  be  made 
the  interesting  source  of  much  knowledge  and  mental  culture.  Copy- 
ing maps,  though  it  is  mere  imitation,  is  disciplinary  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, and  assists  to  impress  position  of  localities  upon  the  mind.  But 
if  told  that  he  can  construct  one  from  the  beginning,  the  child's  inter- 
est is  greatly  awakened.  The  preparatory  exercise  of  drawing  the 
meridians  and  parallels  is  an  admirable  one  to  impress  the  rotundity 
of  the  Earth  on  the  mind  of  the  learner,  besides  the  discipline  it  af- 
fords to  the  eye  and  hand  in  drawing.  The  frame-work  being  drawn, 
and  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  few  prominent  points  in  the  out- 
line of  a  country  being  memorized,  the  construction  of  the  map  entire- 
ly from  memory  becomes  comparatively  easy.  Its  accuracy  and  finish 
will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  practice,  and  the  taste  and  care  of 
the  pupil.  In  no  way  can  a  knowledge  of  the  locality  and  the  relative 
positions  of  objects  and  places  on  the  Earth's  surface  be  better  gained 
than  by  map-drawing ;  and  in  no  way  does  Mathematical  Geography 
aff'ord  more  efficient  aid  to  the  learner  in  mastering  the  whole  science. 

Problems. —  1.  An  urn  contains  20  balls,  each  one  white  or  black, 
but  which  is  not  known.  Drawings  are  made  at  random  from  this  urn, 
after  each  of  which  the  ball  is  replaced.  The  first  five  drawings  are 
white.  Kequired,  the  probability  that  the  next  two  drawings  will  be 
white.  ARTEMAS  MARTIN. 

2.  A  man  hires  ^100  at  10  per  cent,  simple  interest,  and  immedi- 
ately lets  it  out  at  5  per  cent,  compound  interest.  At  what  time  will 
the  two  notes  be  equal,  and  what  will  be  their  amount  ?  SIGMA. 

3.  A  man  sold  his  watch  for  $50,  bought  it  back  for  $40,  and  sold 
it  again  for  $45.     How  much  did  he  make  ?  SIGMA. 
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OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


Department  of  Public  Instrdction, 
Springfield,  III.,  January,  1866. 

RULES  AND  KEGULATIONS  OF  SCHOOLS  ;    SUSPENSION  AND  EXPULSION. 

The  law  recognizes  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous  discipline  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  confers  the  authority  to  enforce  it  by  adequate  means. 
This  is  clear  from  the  48th  section  of  the  Act,  in  which  school  direct- 
ors are  empowered  "  to  adopt  and  enforce  all  necessary  rules  and  reg- 
ulations for  the  management  and  government  of  the  schools,"  and  to 
"suspend  or  expel  pupils  for  disobedient,  refractory  or  incorrigibly 
bad  conduct." 

So  plain  is  the  necessity  of  clothing  school  officers  and  teachers  with 
adequate  authority  to  enforce  obedience  to  all  reasonable  school  regu- 
lations, and  of  protecting  them  in  so  doing,  that  the  courts  of  this  state, 
and  of  other  states,  have  with  remarkable  unanimity  affirmed  the  prin- 
ciple, and  declined  to  intervene  against  the  action  of  teachers  and 
school  authorities  in  matters  of  discipline,  except  upon  proof  of  unrea- 
sonable demands  or  of  excessive  severity  of  punishment. 

The  right  to  prescribe  rules  of  order  and  discipline  implies  the 
right  to  enforce  them ;  and  the  right  to  enforce  includes  the  right  to 
enjoin  the  penalties  and  punishments  requisite  thereto.  Among  the 
penalties  the  infliction  of  which  is  warranted  by  law  is  suspension  or 
expulsion ;  and  the  offenses  for  which  these  penalties,  or  either  of 
them,  may  be  resorted  to  are  defined,  in  general  terms,  in  the  Act. 

I  have  long  held  that  the  penalty  of  exclusion  from  school  should 
not  be  inflicted  on  light  or  trivial  grounds,  or  for  any  ordinary  offenses. 
I  urged  this  view  upon  our  State  Association  in  1855,  and  subsequent 
experience  and  observation  have  confirmed  the  opinion  then  expressed, 
and  strengthened  the  force  of  the  considerations  upon  which  it  was 
then  based. 

Recourse  to  dismissal  or  expulsion  from  school,  except  in  the  last 
resort,  or  for  very  grave  and  aggravated  offenses,  is  objectionable  on 
account  of  its  moral  effect  upon  the  pupil  himself  and  upon  society, 
and  because  it  conflicts  with  the  true  intent  and  purpose  of  the  free- 
school  law,  and  with  the  equal  rights  of  all  to  share  in  the  benefits  of 
the  system.  Let  it  be  observed  that  I  do  not  say  that  suspension  or 
expulsion  is  in  itself  open  to  these  objections,  but  only  when  inflicted 
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upon  frivolous  pretexts,  or  for  any  other  than  the  moat  serious  and 
obstinate  misconduct. 

No  scholar  should  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  acquiring  a  useful 
education,  or  cut  off  from  the  elevating  and  refining  influences  of 
school  and  turned  adrift  into  the  streets,  until  after  the  most  kind  and 
strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  reclaim  him  to  the  paths  of  obedi- 
ence and  rectitude,  and  all  such  efforts  have  proved  unavailing.  The 
very  fact  of  marked  perversity  of  disposition  in  a  scholar  should 
prompt  to  greater  patience  and  forbearance,  and  to  especial  effort  to 
overcome  the  wayward  and  vicious  tendencies  of  the  child,  in  stead  of 
a  hasty  resort  to  expulsion ;  for,  if  a  boy  is  not  fully  restrained  by  all 
the  checks,  admonitions  and  other  good  influences  of  the  school,  what 
hope  can  there  be  when  he  is  cast  loose  from  all  restraints,  and  sent 
forth  with  dishonor,  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  evil  inclinations  without 
let  or  hindrance?  As  a  general  rule,  children  who  are  vicious  and 
ungovernable  at  school  are  equally  so  at  home;  so  that  there  are,  ordi- 
narily, no  kind  parental  and  home  influences  *to  greet  and  save  the 
youth  who  is  expelled  from  school,  and  hence  his  course  is  generally 
downward  with  increased  precipitation. 

Society,  too,  has  a  right  to  demand  all  possible  protection  from  the 
contaminating  influences  of  such  misguided  youth,  and  that  they  be 
not  needlessly  thrown  into  the  community,  to  go  on  from  bad  to  worse 
till  arrested  by  the  arm  of  the  law.  Every  scholar,  however  perverse, 
is  worth  to  himself,  to  his  family  and  friends,  and  to  society,  all  the 
patient  effort,  skillful  vigilance,  and  kindly  admonition,  that  can  be  put 
forth  to  save  him ;  and  until  such  means  have  been  used,  and  have 
proved  unsuccessful,  I  do  not  think  that  a  pupil  should  be  expelled. 
I  am  also  satisfied  that  judicious  efforts,  patiently  persevered  in,  will 
not  prove  unsuccessful,  except  in  very  rare  instances. 

But  the  legal  aspects  of  the  case  are  also  deserving  of  notice.  Our 
free-school  system  was  established  to  secure  to  all  the  children  of  the 
state,  of  proper  age,  the  benefits  of  a  good  English  education.  This 
is  its  one  paramount  end  and  aim.  Any  rule  or  regulation,  therefore, 
which  is  unreasonably  restrictive  of  the  privilege  which  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  law  to  guaranty  to  all  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
system,  and  can  not  fail  to  be  regarded  with  disfavor  by  the  courts, 
which  always  feel  bound,  as  they  should  do,  to  construe  the  law  liber- 
ally in  favor  of  the  general  rights  and  benefits  which  it  was  the  inten- 
tiontion  of  the  legislature  to  confer  in  the  passage  of  the  Act.  The 
universality  of  the  privilege  of  the  common  schools,  and  the  jealousy 
with  which  any  infringement  or  restriction  of  that  privilege  will  cer- 
tainly be  regarded  by  those  who  look  at  the  subject  from  a  legal  stand- 
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point,  18  further  manifest  from  the  fact  that  the  system  is  supported 
by  a  general  and  uniform  ad-valorem  tax  upon  the  property  of  the 
whole  people,  which  is  indeed  the  foundation  principle  upon  which 
the  whole  system  rests. 

It  is  not  the  intention,  in  these  remarks,  to  remove  any  of  the 
foundations  upon  which  the  government  of  our  district  schools  is 
based,  or  to  weaken  in  the  least  degree  the  strength  of  that  discipline 
which  school  inspectors,  or  boards  of  directors,  and  teachers  may  of 
right,  and  must  of  necessity,  exercise  and  enforce.  As  was  said  in 
the  outset,  the  power  of  the  proper  school  authorities  to  establish  rules 
and  enforce  obedience  by  adequate  punishments  is  an  inherent  neces- 
sity, amply  provided  for  in  the  law  itself,  and  almost  uniformly  afl&rmed 
and  reaffirmed  by  the  courts  before  which  the  question  has  come  in 
that  form.  Nor  is  it  intimated  that  cases  may  not  occur  in  which  the 
punishment  of  suspension  or  expulsion  from  school  may  be  lawfully 
inflicted,  even  for  absenteeism  and  irregularity  of  attendance.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  held  that  circumstances  may  exist  where  suspension 
or  expulsion  may  be  resorted  to  even  for  such  off"enses.  For  nothing  is 
clearer  than  the  right  and  duty  of  school  authorities  to  enjoin  upon 
pupils  regularity  and  punctuality  of  attendance ;  and  persistent  disre- 
gard of  these  requirements  may  become  'disobedience'  in  the  sense 
of  the  statute,  for  which  the  oflfenders  may  be  *  suspended  or  expelled '. 

The  point  I  wish  to  fix  is  that  the  ofi"ense  must  become  obstinate, 
aggravated,  wanton,  contumacious,  and  apparently  incorrigible,  in 
spite  of  repeated  warnings,  admonitions,  and  efforts  to  reclaim,  before 
either  the  law  or  a  sound  public  opinion  would  justify  the  final  exclu- 
sion of  a  child  from  the  rights  and  benefits  of  the  public  schools. 
Then,  but  not  till  then,  the  unfortunate  and  guilty  pupil  must  go  forth 
from  the  school,  the  blessings  of  which  he  has  obstinately  and  wan- 
tonly forfeited.  The  resources  of  punishment  for  infractions  of  schoo 
regulations  are  ample,  and  the  number,  variety  and  stringency  of  those 
which  have  received  the  sanction  of  public  sentiment  from  time  im- 
memorial, as  well  as  the  assent  of  our  judicial  tribunals,  are  so  great 
as  to  render  it  alike  impolitic  and  unnecessary  to  resort  to  the  extreme 
penalty  of  expulsion  in  ordinary  or  doubtful  cases. 

A  decision  involving  these  points,  and  sustaining  the  principle 
which  I  have  tried  to  state,  has  recently  been  rendered  in  one  of  our 
circuit  courts,  which  I  deem  of  so  much  importance  as  to  make  it 
proper  to  cite  the  material  facts  of  the  case,  and  give  in  full  the  opin- 
ion of  the  judge,  for  the  benefit  of  such  school  officers  and  teachers  as 
seek  to  know  what  are  the  proper  and  legitimate  grounds  of  expulsion 
from  school.     The  principles  involved  are  stated  by  the  court  in  a 
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very  clear  and  compreheusive  manner,  and  the  opinion  rendered  is  so 
able,  judicious,  and  conservative,  as  greatly  to  subserve  the  true  in- 
terests of  common  schools.  I  ask  for  it  the  careful  attention  of  the 
readers  of  the  Teacher: 

This  was  a  bill  in  chancery,  filed  for  an  injunction  against  a  board 
of  school  inspectors,  alleging  that,  by  reason  of  rules  adopted  by  the 
board  contrary  to  law,  two  children  of  the  complainant — one  a  girl  of 
sixteen,  the  other  a  boy  of  about  seven  years — had  been  expelled  from 
the  school  and  were  not  permitted  to  return.  The  bill  was  brought 
to  compel  the  readmission  of  the  scholars  to  the  school,  and  to  enjoin 
the  enforcement  of  the  rules  alleged  to  be  illegal. 

From  the  answer  and  affidavits  filed  by  the  defendants  to  resist  the 
granting  of  the  injunction,  it  appeared  that  the  girl,  at  one  time,  in 
reciting  her  lesson  did  it  imperfectly,  and  was  ordered  to  her  desk  to 
study  her  lesson.  On  taking  her  seat  at  her  desk,  she  partly  turned 
herself  around,  and  commenced  whispering  to  a  scholar  behind  her. 
The  teacher  ordered  her  to  desist  talking,  which  she  did,  and  then 
ordered  her  to  resume  her  proper  position  on  her  seat,  which  she  partly 
did.  The  teacher  then  directed  her  to  take  her  books  and  retire  to 
the  dressing-room :  whereupon  she  took  her  books  and  went  home. 

It  further  appeared  that  the  boy  had  been  absent  three  half-days, 
without  bringing  a  written  excuse  from  his  parents  accounting  for  his 
absence;  and  for  this  he  was  expelled  from  the  school. 

Application  was  made  for  the  readmission  of  the  scholars,  but  was 
refused. 

The  Judge,  Hon.  M.  Williamson,  of  the  16th  Judicial  Circuit,  in 
delivering  his  opinion,  used  the  following  clear  and  forcible  language  : 

"  The  law  gives  the  board  power  to  '  suspend  or  expel  from  the 
school  all  pupils  found  guilty,  on  full  examination  and  hearing,  of  re- 
fractory or  incorrigibly  bad  conduct.'     BlackweU's  Statutes,  p.  448. 

"  The  purpose  of  the  free-school  system  is  to  give  the  youth  of  the 
state  a  good  common-school  education ;  and  in  putting  a  construction 
upon  the  law  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  object  for  which  it  was  passed. 
No  pupil  can  be  expelled  frorn  the  public  schools  for  a  frivolous  or 
light  and  trivial  cause. 

"The  teacher  possesses  the  power  and  has  the  right  to  control  the 
school  by  means  of  proper  punishment;  and  it  is  his  duty  to  coerce 
obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  school  by  proper  and  reasonable  punish- 
ment, if  it  can  be  done,  before  the  pupil  can  be  expelled  from  the 
school.  It  is  only  when  reasonable  means  or  punishment  of  the  re- 
fractory scholar  have  failed  to  induce  obedience  that  he  can  be  justi- 
fied in  expelling  such  scholar.     If,  however,  a  scholar  persists  in  dis- 
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obeying  the  teacher,  after  proper  admonition  or  punishment,  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  course  of  disobedience  will  be 
persisted  in,  then  the  board  will  be  justified  in  expelling  th*  scholar. 

"It  is  very  evident  that  each  case  must  be  determined  by  itself,  and 
that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  in  such  cases ;  but  before  a  schol- 
ar should  be  expelled  from  the  school  and  forced  to  grow  up  in  igno- 
rance, against  the  very  object  and  purpose  of  the  law,  it  ought  to  be 
apparent  that  the  scholar  is  an  improper  person,  from  some  cause,  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  free-school  system,  to  support  which  the 
property  of  all  alike  is  taxed.  And  further,  if  such  were  the  law,  it 
would  be  an  easy  thing  for  any  scholar  who  did  not  desire  to  attend 
school  to  cause  himself  to  be  expelled,  without  punishment  and  for 
trifling  cause.  This  construction  must  be  placed  upon  the  law,  as  any 
other,  in  my  opinion,  would  defeat  the  very  object  of  the  school-law. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  a  case  of  suificient  magnitude  is  made  out  to 
justify  the  continued  expulsion  of  the  children  from  participating  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  district,  and  must  therefore  direct  their  re- 
admission  to  the  school." 

As  stated  by  the  Judge,  no  fixed  rules  can  be  prescribed  beforehand 
which  will  be  applicable  to  all  cases :  each  one  must  be  determined 
upon  its  own  merits,  and  according  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  at- 
tending it.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  go  into  details;  but,  hav- 
ing stated  the  principles  which  should,  in  my  estimation,  govern  the 
action  of  school  authorities  in  relation  to  the  suspension  and  expulsion 
of  scholars  from  school,  and  cited  eminent  judicial  authority  in  sup- 
port of  those  principles,  I  leave  their  application  to  the  judgment  and 
discernment  of  those  whom  it  may  concern. 


CONVENTION  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

At  the  request  of  many  prominent  County  Superintendents  of 
Schools  and  friends  of  education,  and  in  accordance  with  a  purpose 
which  I  had  already  formed,  in  the  belief  that  many  considerations 
rendered  it  expedient  and  necessary,  a  Convention  of  the  County  Su- 
perintendents of  the  state  will  be  called,  at  some  central  point,  as  soon 
as  other  pressing  official  engagements  will  permit.  The  principal  ob- 
jects of  the  meeting  will  be  —  to  consider  and  determine  various  quest- 
ions arising  under  the  school-laws  of  the  state;  to  establish  greater 
uniformity  in  the  examination  and  grading  of  teachers,  and  more  unity 
of  action  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  school-system  in  the 
different  counties ;  to  compare  views  in  respect  to  the  changes,  if  any, 
which  should  be  made  in  the  school-laws  by  the  next  legislature;  to 
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devise  means  of  quickening  the  public  interest  in  the  great  cause  of 
universal  education,  and  of  securing  a  more  rapid  advancement  in  the 
character'and  usefulness  of  our  common  schools  and  in  the  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers  ;  together  with  the  transaction  of  such  other  business 
relative  to  oflScial  duties  and  general  educational  matters  as  would 
properly  come  before  such  a  convention  of  county  school  officers.  Fur- 
ther suggestions,  including  directions  in  respect  to  the  expenses  ne- 
cessarily incurred  in  attending  the  meeting,  will  be  made  in  the  call, 
which,  as  before  stated,  will  be  issued  at  the  earliest  practicable  day. 
NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Sup't  of  Pub.  Instruction. 


THE       TEACHER'S      WORK 


"  Trust  no  future,  howe'er  pleasant ; 
Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead." 

Heave  thou  no  sigh  for  all  the  vanished  years 

Whose  mark  is  on  thy  brow  ; 
Not  one  returns  in  answer  to  thy  tears, — 

Thy  only  time  is  Now. 
And  couldst  thou  grasp  the  shining  gold  that  now 

Seems  so  to  gild  thy  prime, 
'T  would  turn  to  ashes  in  thy  clutch,  and  thou 

Wouldst  whisper,  "Hasten,  Time  !" 

Nor  reach  thou  forth,  with  eager  hand,  to  seize 

The  days  thy  God  will  send : 
Thy  stream  of  life  will  bear  thee  on  to  these, 

Before  its  course  shall  end. 
Naught  but  thy  Fancy  sheds  the  brilliant  gleams 

That  round  the  future  play : 
No  coming  Sun  will  shine  with  brighter  beams 

Than  those  that  fall  to-day. 

Be  this  thy  only  care, —  to  give  thy  powers 

To  all  the  Present  brings: 
That  heart  is  blest,  in  dark  or  sunny  hours, 

That  trusts,  and  toils,  and  sings. 
Regrets  and  wishes,  both  alike,  are  vain : 

Be  strong  and  earnest  thou ; 
Eternity  shall  reap  the  ripened  grain, 

Whose  seed  we  are  sowing  now. 
Normal,  Ilunois. 


EDITOR'S      TABLE 


EDITOR'S     CHAi: 


A  Week  of  Teachers'  Associations. —  The  week  of  the  Holidays  is  a  conven- 
ient time  for  holding  annual  meetings  of  State  Teachers'  Associations.  During 
the  one  last  past  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  three  such  meetings. 
First,  our  own  at  Joliet,  where  we  spent  one  day  in  listening  to  exercises  of  much 
interest.  In  regard  to  this  meeting,  and  the  measures  discussed  there,  we  pro- 
pose, at  auother  time,  and  at  more  leisure,  to  speak  somewhat  at  length. 

Our  next  experience  was  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  where  the  teachers  of  that 
state  were  assembled  in  annual  conference.  This  was  our  first  glimpse  of  these 
educational  worthies  on  their  own  ground.  A  few  of  them  we  had  caught  sight 
of  before,  on  what  was  to  them  foreign  soil,  but  never  had  we  witnessed  their 
proceedings  at  home.  And  we  were  pleased :  pleased  with  the  country, — with 
its  varied  surface,  its  woods  and  streams;  pleased  with  the  people,  —  with  their 
generous  hospitalities  and  genial  ways,  with  the  evidence  of  thrift  and  taste  we 
saw  on  every  hand ;  pleased  with  the  representatives  of  the  pedagogic  art  whom 
wo  encountered  at  the  Association, —  with  their  gentlemanly  bearing  and  schol- 
arly attainments,  their  friendly  greetings  and  hearty  welcome ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  pleased  with  the  handsome  array  of  intelligent  faces  that  beamed  among 
the  lady  teachers  of  our  sister  state,  among  whom  we  found  some  of  out  own  pu- 
pils of  long-ago,  looking,  for  aught  we  could  see,  as  fresh  as  in  bygone  times. 
Among  the  exercises  to  which  we  listened  was  an  appreciative  and  well-expressed 
eulogy  on  the  late  Dr.  Wayland,  by  Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  President  of  Kalamazoo 
College. 

Michigan  undoubtedly  occupies  a  high  position  in  respect  to  education  as  com- 
pared with  her  neighbors.  Her  University  and  her  Normal  School  have  attained 
great  success,  each  in  its  own  sphere.  The  latter  has  just  sustained  a  severe  loss 
in  the  resignation  of  Prof  Welch,  for  many  years  its  Principal.  This  gentleman 
found  it  convenient,  after  many  years  of  faithful  labors  as  a  teacher,  to  have  a 
little  money,  and  of  course  was  obliged,  as  the  very  first  condition  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  result,  to  change  his  occupation.  He  is  now  engaged  in  the  lumber 
business  in  Florida,  and  his  profits  are  so  large  that  we  are  afraid  to  write  the 
figures!  May  he  succeed  to  his  heart's  content,  and  return  to  the  scene  of  his 
former  labors  with  the  means  for  an  extended  usefulness  and  the  gratification  of 
a  cultivated  taste  ! 

At  Terre  Haute  we  encountered  the  leading  educationists  of  Indiana.  These 
gentlemen  are  in  a  high  state  of  rejoicing.  Indiana  has  redeemed  herself  Large 
sums  of  money  have  been  added  to  her  school-fund.  Ample  provision  is  made 
for  holding  institutes  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  A  bill  has  just  received  the 
Governor's  signature  appropriating  i{NlO,000  per  annum  to  the  support  of  a  Normal 
School.  For  a  single  year,  the  record  is  truly  a  glorious  one.  Most  heartily  do 
we  congratulate  our  brethren  on  their  beneficent  and  glorious  victories. 
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These  results  have  only  been  secured  by  the  united  labors  of  many  men.  But 
we  found  a  disposition  among  the  teachers  to  lay  the  matter  chiefly  to  the  charge 
of  Hon.  G.  W.  Hoss,  State  Superintendent  of  Instruction.  In  view  of  this,  we  insist 
that  hereafter  no  brawling  rough  shall  assail  our  ears  with  the  boast  that  he  is  a 
'hoss'.  To  be  a  Hoss,  as  we  learned  during  our  short  stay  among  the  Hoosiers, 
is  to  be  a  gentleman,  of  culture,  refinement,  high  aims,  unflinching  devotion  lo  a 
noble  purpose  and  unflagging  energy  in  pursuing  it.  It  is  to  be  a  man  eminently 
successful  in  one  of  the  noblest  undertakings. 

But  there  are  other  good  men  in  Indiana.  The  State  Superintendent  is  not 
lonesome  in  his  excellence.  Earnest  teachers  stand  all  around  him,  doing  good 
and  faithful  work  in  their  several  capacities.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  their 
names:  the  roll  would  be  too  long  for  this  piece  of  paper. 

Here,  too,  were  many  ladies,  exhibiting  every  indication  of  high  fitness  for 
their  calling.  Blessed  is  the  age  that  recognizes  the  merit  of  woman  as  a  teacher 
of  the  young ! 

Chicago  Observatory. —  We  learn  that  Mr.  Truman  Henry  Saflford,  now  assist- 
ant observer  at  the  Observatory  of  Harvard  College,  has  been,  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  appointed  Director  of  the  Observatory  at  Chicago,  upon  the  most  liberal 
terms,  and  that  he  has  accepted  the  appointment.  We  learn  also  that  he  will 
proceed  thither  immediately,  with  Mr.  Alvan  Clark,  the  maker  of  the  great  equa- 
torial telescope,  which  has  been  purchased  for  that  observatory.  These  gentle- 
men go  there  to  attend  to  the  placing  of  this  instrument,  and  to  make  other  ne- 
cessary arrangements. 

An  earnest  desire  was  felt  by  many  persons  that  Mr.  Safford  might  take  the 
place  of  the  late  lamented  Professors  Bond — father  and  son, —  and  carry  forward 
the  Cambridge  Observatory  upon  that  career  of  usefulness  which  has  gained  so 
much  honor  for  itself  and  for  the  college.  But  while  we  regret  that  this  can  not 
be,  we  must  congratulate  the  gentlemen  who  claim  to  have  the  best  telescope  in 
the  world,  and  who  have  provided  funds  for  the  best  meridian  circle  that  the 
present  state  of  art  can  furnish,  that  they  have  succeeded  in  placing  these  in- 
struments in  charge  of  one  who,  young  as  he  is,  has  already  established  a  high 
reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  not  only  for  genius  as  a  mathematician,  but  for 
skill  and  accuracy  as  an  observer, —  two  qualities  which,  in  the  history  of  science, 
have  seldom  been  combined.  Boston  Advertiser. 

Dartmouth  College. — Ten  scholarships  have  been  founded  in  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege during  the  year  just  past.  The  income  of  each  is  $70.  Until  recently  those 
in  control  of  the  affiiirs  of  the  college  have  opposed  the  founding  of  scholarships, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  foster  a  spirit  of  emulation ;  they  have  also  distrib- 
uted 'parts'  at  commencement  by  lot.  This  year  there  was  a  change,  and  the 
assignment  of  exercises  was  according  to  the  rank-list.  Those  who  are  wont 
to  be  present  at  Commencement  there  say  the  exercises  this  year  were  of  a  supe- 
rior order.  The  colleges  has  recently  received  considerable  endowm<mts,  and  is 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 

The  New-York  Teacher  comes  to  us  in  a  new  dress  and  printed  from  new 
type.     Its  excellence  is  equal  to  its  good  looks. 
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Harvard  College.  —  According  to  the  catalogue  just  published,  the  number  of 
professional  students  and  resident  graduates  is  513;  last  year,  440.  The  number 
of  undergraduates  is  414;  last  year,  379.  Last  year  tliere  were  89  in  the  Fresh- 
man Class ;  this  year  the  number  is  126, —  a  larger  class  than  has  ever  entered 
before,  we  believe,  except  the  class  entering  in  1859,  which  had  the  same  num- 
ber. A  colored  student,  just  entered,  has  taken  the  second  prize  for  declamation 
in  his  class. 

Yale  College. — At  the  first  examination,  at  Commencement,  out  of  119  appli' 
cants  only  52  were  admitted:  106  were  admitted  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
term.  The  Freshman  Class  numbers  158.  The  class  admitted  in  1859  numbered 
173. 

Iowa  University. — This  university  has  a  classical  and  a  scientific  course,  each 
of  four  vears.  It  has  also  a  successful  normal  school,  and  a  preparatory  school. 
The  whole  number  of  students  of  both  sexes  was  — 1863-64,  434;  1864-'65,  440. 

Antioch  College  has  recently  received  endowments  to  the  amount  of  $100,000. 

The  MiciiiGAiN  Teacher. —  The  teachers  of  Michigan  have  started  an  educational 
journal  agnin.  The  first  number  is  very  neat  in  appearance  and  well  filled.  The 
Teacher  is  published  at  Niles,  Michigan,  and  printed  by  Horton  &  Leonard,  Chi- 
cago. William  H.  Payne,  of  Niles,  is  Resident  Editor;  C.  L.  Whitney,  of  Dowa- 
giac,  is  Associate  Editor.  So  good  a  journal  as  this  promises  to  be  deserves  the 
hearty  support  of  all  the  teachers  of  Michigan. 

Presentations. —  They  must  have  struck  a  silver-mine  in  Michigan.  Prof.  A. 
S.  Welch,  of  the  Normal  School,  Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  Mr.  Frank  Peavey,  Principal  of  Public  Schools  of  Battle  Creek, 
on  leaving,  recently,  the  positions  they  have  so  well  filled,  were  each  made  the 
victim  of  a  silver-plate  presentation. 

Massachusetts  Teacher. — This  journal,  which  is  published  by  the  Teachers' 
Association  of  Massachusetts,  will  during  the  present  year  be  under  the  control  of 
'one  responsible,  paid  Editor'.  There  are  also  twelve  contributing  editors.  "For 
this  important  post  the  Board  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  the  services  of 
Prof.  Win.  P.  Atkinson,  of  Cambridge,  a  gentleman  who  possesses  in  a  remarka- 
ble degree  the  requisite  combination  of  qualifications, —  a  professional  teacher 
most  ardently  devoted  to  his  vocation,  of  much  and  varied  learning  and  experi- 
ence, of  unwearied  and  most  painstaking  industry,  unselfish  and  disinterestt^d  in 
his  motives,  having  leisure,  and  not  in  need  of  full  pay  for  his  services.  His  re- 
cent pamphlet  on  the  Great  Schools  of  England  has  made  his  name  favorably 
known  among  scholar's  throughout  the  country." 

The  four  items  which  follov  we  clip  from  the  Mass.  Teacher  for  December. 

Public  Schools  in  England. —  One  great  difiBculty  in  establishing  free  schools 
in  England  is  the  fact  that  sectarianism  (Episcopacy)  would  be  taught  in  them  as 
state  schools.  At  a  late  meeting  Mr.  Handel  Cassham  advocated  the  American 
system.  He  says  "  While  I  was  in  America  I  went  into  one  of  the  public  schools, 
and  there  I  saw  the  little  boy  of  the  late  President  Lincoln,  and  at  the  next  desk, 
competing  with  him  honorably,  was  a  littl(?  uegro  boy  ;  and  I  felt  a  thrill  of  pleas- 
ure as  I  saw  it." 

H.  E.  Sawyer,  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  and 
recently  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  has  been  elected  Principal  of  the  High  School  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  at  a  salary  of  $2,000. 

The  Free  Colored  (irammar  School  in  the  District  of  Columbia  has  recently 
received  a  gift  of  over  three  thousand  dollars  from  the  Mission  Sabbath  School  of 
Aintab,  Syria. 

4^ 
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Miss  Anna  P.  Sill,  Principal  of  the  Rockford  Female  Seminary,  Illinois,  is  in 
this  city  [Boston?],  soliciting  funds  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  in  connec- 
tion with  that  institution.  It  is  on  the  plan  of  the  Mount-Holyoke  Seminary,  and 
has  263  pupils.  It  has  had,  during  the  sixteen  years  of  its  existence,  more  than 
2000  connected  with  it. 


LOCAL      INTELLIGENCE. 


Mercer  CotfNTY  Institute. — The  Mercer  County  Teachers'  Association  held  an 
institute  at  Aledo,  beginning  Monday  evening,  Nov.  27th,  and  closing  on  Fiiday 
evening  of  the  same  week.  Tlie  exercises  of  Monday  evening  were  the  recitation, 
by  F.  W.  Livingston,  of  Longfellow's  poem  'The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs',  and  a 
lecture  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Lucas  on  'The  Anglo-Saxon  Language'. 

On  Tuesday,  after  the  election  of  officers  to  fill  vacancies  and  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  on  programme,  the  exercises  were  as  follows;  A  drill  in  Mental 
Arithmetic,  conducted  by  T.  0.  SwaflFord,  followed  by  a  discussion  on  the  best 
method  of  teaching  this  branch;  a  drill  in  Reading,  conducted  by  F.  W.  Living- 
ston, followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  subject;  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on 
resolutions  and  aboard  of  critics;  in  the  evening,  a  lecture  on  'Discipline',  by 
Prof.  J.  V.  N.  Standish,  of  Lombard  University. 

Wednesday,  an  exercise  in  Written  Arithmetic  and  one  in  Calisthenics  were 
conducted  by  Prof.  Standish.  By  invitation  of  the  Association,  Mr.  H.  S.  Senter 
gave  his  views  of  teaching  Orthography.  His  plan  of  teaching  is  simply  to  learn 
the  orthography  of  such  primitive  words  as  are  in  common  use,  and  by  daily  prac- 
tice and  observation  learn  to  form  from  them  such  derivatives  as  may  be  re- 
quired. He  would  have  the  recitations  conducted  by  means  of  blackboard  and 
slate,  so  that  the  pupil  would  have  these  three  means  of  retaining  the  orthogra- 
phy, viz.,  abstract  memory,  the  education  of  the  hand  in  tracing  the  characters, 
and  the  sight  in  forming  the  words.  He  also  exhibited  a  piece  of  apparatus,  of 
his  own  invention,  which  consists  of  a  case  similar  to  a  printers'  case,  furnished 
with  wooden  type  on  which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  pasted.  His  little  girl, 
who  learned  to  read  and  spell  by  the  use  of  this  case,  set  up  several  sentences  in 
presence  of  the  institute,  with  the  accuracy  of  a  professional  printer.  During  the 
afternoon  an  exercise  in  English  Grammar  was  conducted  by  Prof.  Standish.  He 
recommends  the  simplification  of  the  study  of  this  complicated  branch  by  drop- 
ping the  terms  'mode',  'number',  and  'person',  from  the  rerb ;  also  dropping 
'possessive  case'  from  the  noun.  An  exercise  in  teaching  Reading  by  the  word- 
method  was  conducted  by  Mr.  A  M.  Gow,  of  Chicago.  In  the  evening  an  address 
on  the  Relative  Duties  of  Parents  and  Teachers  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Gow,  followed 
by  an  original  poem  by  Mr.  Livingston,  entitled  'True  Courage'. 

Thursday,  the  first  business  was  the  addition  of  two  gentlemen  to  the  committee 
on  text-books  previously  appointed.  The  names  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
and  the  post-office  address  of  each,  are  as  follows:  S.  B.  Atwater,  J.  E.  Harroun, 
Aledo ;  T.  C.  Swaflford,  C.  A.  Ballard,  New  Boston  ;  C.  W.  Searls,  Viola ;  J.  A. 
Forsythe,  Pope  Creek.  It  is  desired  that  publishers  who  wish  to  have  their  text- 
books introduced  into  the  schools  of  Mercer  county  send  copies  of  them  to  some 
member  of  this  committee  for  examination.  Exercises  in  Object  Lessons,  in  Cal- 
isthenics, and  in  Written  Arithmetic,  were  conducted  by  Prof.  Standish.  Copies 
of  the  lectures  of  Prof  Standish  and  Mr.  Gow,  and  the  poem  of  Mr.  Livingston, 
were  requested  for  publication.  In  the  afternoon  exercises  in  Reading  and  Men- 
tal Arithmetic  were  conducted  by  Prof.  Standish,  and  in  Geography  by  C.  A.  Bal- 
lard. In  the  evening  essays  were  read  by  Miss  Sarah  B.  Huntington  and  Mr.  Chas. 
Waterman,  and  a  poem  was  r'>cited  by  Miss  M.  L.  Walker.  Remarks  were  made 
by  Prof  Standish,  Dr.  Fisk,  John  11.  Rolfe  (of  Chicago),  and  others,  detailing  their 
experience  in  teaching.  After  the  business  of  the  evening  had  been  completed, 
the  teachers  partook  of  a  supper  prepared  for  them  by  the  good  people  of  Aledo. 
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Friday  was  occupied  by  an  examination  by  the  County  Superintendent.  In 
commencing  the  examination,  the  Superintendent  stated  that,  notwithstanding 
the  scanty  pay  ofl'ered,  it  was  evident  that  better-qualified  teacliers  were  in  demand 
than  were  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  schools  of  the  county;  that,  unless  some  of 
the  teachers  became  better  qualified,  there  was  danger  that  the  schools  would  be 
voted  a  humbug  ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  secure  good  schools  for  the  people  and 
good  pay  for  the  teachers  was  to  grant  certificates  to  none  but  qualified  teachers. 
In  the  evening  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Fisk,  of  Keithsburg.  He 
took  the  ground  that  the  first  germs  of  aristocracy  are  produced  by  sending  the 
children  of  the  wealthy  to  private  schools;  that  in  the  education  of  the  masses  is 
our  hope  of  the  stability  of  republican  government.  - 

Forty-two  teachers  attended  the  institute.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Keithsburg,  beginning  on  the  fiist  Monday  in  April,  1866. 

[The  foregoing  is  condensed  from  a  full  printed  report  sent  us  by  the  Secretary.] 


NOTICES     OF     BOOKS,     ETC 


The  Snow-Biru.     A  Collection  of  Music  for  Sabbath  and  Day  Schools,  Juvenile 
Classes,  and  the  Social  Circle :  being  the  Winter  number  of  '  Our  Song-Birds', 
a  juvenile  musical  quarterly.     By  Geo.  F.  Root  and  B.  R.  Hanby.     Chicago: 
Root  &  Cady.     1866. 
Here,  in  attractive  dress,  within  the  compass  of  64  pages,  we  have  46  musical 
compositions,  nearly  half  of  which  are  adapted   to  hymns  of  a  strictly  devo- 
tional character,  the  remainder   to  'occasional'  poetry.     For  two  hours   and 
more  we  have  been  listening,  by  our  fireside,  to  the  sweet  notes  of  this  little 
songster ;    and  we  have  been  charmed  as  never  before  by  any  one  book  of 
unpretending  music.     We  thank  the  authors,  and,  not  less,  their  poet  friends, 
for  this  latest  and  best  contribution  in  aid  of  a  true  and  happy  development 
of  childhood. 

We  scarcely  know  whether  the  authors,  in  their  'Greeting',  will  have  the 
sympathy  of  the  mass  of  workers  in  our  Sabbath  Schools.  They  say  "We 
have  heard  children  sing  that  they  were  'coming'  to  Jesus,  but  the  words 
and  melody  of  their  song  danced  along  so  glibly  that  all  hands  seemed  to  be 

coming  with  a  hop,  skip,  and  jump The  poor  Prodigal  did  not 

come  back  in  such  a  spirit."  Very  true.  Yet  we  believe  that  the  'merry' 
'music'  and  'dancing'  that  so  quickly  followed  his  return  were  needful 
to  express  the  father's  joy ;  and  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  the  heart  of  the 
returned  wanderer  was  not  long  in  coming  into  perfect  tune  with  the  rest. 

To  illustrate  our  position.  There  is  a  little  gem  of  four  stanzas,  entitled 
"Have  you  sold  your  matches,  Tom?"  which  appears  among  the  'Songs  for 
Various  Occasions ',  in  the  latter  half  of  the  book.  The  seeond  stanza  runs 
thus  : 

"  We  '11  call  the  Sun  our  father,  Tom, 

We  '11  call  the  Sun  our  mother. 
We  'II  call  each  pleasant  little  beam 
A  sister  or  a  brother ;" 


The  third  stanza : 


The  fourth 


"But  0.  there's  One  above  him,  Tom, 
Who  loves  us  more  than  he, — 

Who  made  the  great  bright  Sun  to  shine, 
With  beams  so  warm  and  free. 

He  is  our   real  Father,  Tom," 
etc. 


'•  We  '11  tell  Ilim  all  our  sorrows,  Tom, 

We  '11   tell  Ilim  all  our  care; 
We'll  tell  Him  where  we  sleep  at  night, 
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We  '11  tell  nim  bow  we  fare : 
And  then,  0  then  to  cheer  us,  Tom, 

He  '11  send   bis  Sun  to  glow ; 
For  His  kind  looks  are  the  only  looks 

Of  friendship  that  we  know. 
CHoaus.        0  Tom,  do  n't   you  cry. 

Although    the  cold  winds  blow; 
For  the  Sun  is  shining  bright  and  warm 

In  the  great  square  down  below." 

The  music  to  which  these  words  are  set  is  certainly  very  appropriate, —  a 
blending  of  the  plaintive  with  the  cheerful.  True,  the  movement  is  quick. 
Have  we  here  the  reason  for  its  not  finding  a  place  with  the  Sabbath-School 
music?  Can  it  be  that  this  is  the  kind  of  composition  "which  many  Sab- 
bath-School people,  in  writing  us  [the  authors]  on  this  subject,  call  '■fiddle- 
de-dee  music '  "  ? 

"  Not  the  spirit  of  the  Prodigal  "  !  Why  suggest  the  separation  of  humil- 
ity and  rejoicing  ?  The  whole  earth — its  music,  all,  and  all  its  joy  are  the 
inheritance  of  the  meek.  Humbly,  joyfully,  let  us  partake  of  the  Father's 
bounty.     "  Sing,  birdie,  sing."  m. 

Evert  Saturday:  A  Journal  of  Choice  Reading,  selected  from  Foreign  Current 
Literature.     Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

Here  is  what  the  publishers  say  of  their  new  candidate  for  public  f;ivor : 

"  Much  of  the  best  literature  of  the  day  is  found  in  the  English  and  Continental 
magazines  and  periodicals ;  and  it  is  the  design  of  the  publishers  of  this  new  journal 
to  reproduce  the  choicest  selections  from  these  for  American  readers,  in  a  form 
at  once  attractive  and  inexpensive.  The  publishers  believe  that  such  a  journal, 
conducted  upon  the  plan  which  they  propose,  will  be  not  only  entertaining  and 
instructive  in  itself,  but  interesting  and  valuable  as  a  reflex  of  foreign  periodical 
literature  of  the  better  class. 

"Every  Saturday  is  intended  for  town  and  country,  for  the  fireside,  the  seaside, 
the  railway,  and  the  steamboat.  Its  plan  embraces  incidents  of  travel  and  adven- 
ture, essays  critical  and  descriptive,  serial  tales,  short  stories,  poems,  biographies, 
literary  intelligence,  etc.,  in  connection  with  judicious  selections  from  the  admira- 
ble popular  papers  on  science  which  are  constantly  appearing  in  foreign  periodi- 
cals. The  value  of  these  papers  arises  from  the  fact  that  scientific  subjects,  how- 
ever dry  and  harsh  in  themselves,  are  here  treated  in  so  graphic  and  picturesque 
a  style  as  to  charm  the  reader  while  instructing  him. 

"It  will  be,  in  short,  the  aim  of  its  publishers  that  Every  Saturday  shall  com- 
mend itself  by  its  freshness  and  variety  to  all  classes  of  intelligent  and  cultivated 
readers.  It  will  contain  each  week  32  large  octavo  pages,  handsomely  printed 
in  double  columns,  with  an  engraved  title." 

Subscription  price  $5.00  per  year,  in  advance;  single  numbers  10  cents. 

Subscribers  to  any  other  of  Ticknor  &  Fields's  periodicals  will  receive  Ea'ery 
Saturday  for  $4.00  per  year,  in  advance. 

[A  large  amount  of  matter  intended  for  this  number  of  the  Teache)-  is  unavoida 
bly  deferred  until  our  next  issue,  which  will  be  forthcoming  in  a  few  days.] 

SPECIAL  CLUBBING  AEEANGEMENT. 

The  publisher  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  will  receive  subscriptions  for  the  year  1866 
to  any  of  the  periodical  publications  of  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields,  from  those  (and 
those  only)  who  also  subscribe  for  the  current  volume  of  the  Teacher  and  pay  $1.50 
therefor,  at  the  rates  annexed. 

Atlantic  Monthly |3.00  I  North-American  Review $5.00 

Our  Young  Fulks 1.50  |  Every  Saturday 3.50 

Any  one  desiring  to  do  so  can  obtain  two  or  more  of  these  publications  at 
the  above  rates  by  subscribing  for  one  copy  of  the  Teacher.  We  have  no  club- 
bing arrangements  with  any  other  publishing  house.     N.  C.  NASON,  Peoria, 

Publisher  of  the  Illinois  Teacher. 
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WHO  SHOULD  TAKE  AN  EDUCATIONAL  PAPER? 


By  the  report  of  1860,  Illinois  has  1836  townships,  giving  5508 
school  trustees.  What  is  the  duty  of  these?  They  have  to  meet 
twice  a  year,  at  least,  to  attend  to  school  matters,  also  one  day  for  elec- 
tion, as  judges.  (The  law  of  the  state  allows  others  two  dollars  a  day 
for  serving  as  judges  of  election.)  They  have  to  collect  all  statistics, 
—  such  as  number  of  children,  condition  of  schools  and  houses,  and 
such  other  items  as  the  State  Superintendent  may  desire ;  have  to  keep 
a  general  supervision  of  all  the  property  and  schools  in  their  town- 
ships; have  to  distribute  and  apportion  all  school-moneys,  etc. 

I  contend  that  the  board  of  trustees  ought  to  visit  every  school  in 
their  township  yearly,  to  koow  the  condition  of  the  several  schools 
and  the  wants  of  each  district,  lecture  to  the  people  and  interest  them 
in  the  cause  of  education,  etc.  If  they  do  their  duty  and  keep  them- 
selves posted,  they  must  spend  from  twelve  to  twenty  days  per  year, 
and  most  of  this  time  must  have  a  horse,  at  least,  to  use.  If  ihej  fail 
to  make  any  thing  but  correct  returns,  they  are  liable  to  a  fine  of 
one  hundred  dollars  and  cost  of  prosecution. 

There  were  reported  8956  school-districts,  giving  26868  school  di- 
rectors. What  is  their  duty  ?  They  must  see  to  keeping  school-houses 
and  -lots  in  order,  hire  teachers,  get  fuel,  and  attend  to  all  the  wants 
of  the  district.  One-third  of  these  must  be  clerks,  and  ''  keep  a  rec- 
ord oi  all  the  official  acts  in  a  well-bound  book,  and  submit  the  same 
to  the  treasurer  twice  a  year  for  his  approval.  The  clerk  must  have 
the  oversight  of  all  school  matters,  that  he  can  keep  all  matters  record- 
ed. And  they  shall  visit  and  inspect  the  schools  as  often  as  is  prac- 
ticable." How  often  is  practicable  ?  With  many  it  is  never  practi- 
cable; with  some,  once  a  year;  with  others,  once  a  term.  If  there  is 
interest  enough  to  visit  the  school,  it  must  generally  be  by  the  clerk, 
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as  in  nine-tenths  of  cases  he  has  nearly  all  the  work  to  do.  I  think 
this  wording  of  the  law  a  good  thing  for  slaves,  for  it  allows  them 
some  liberty ;  and  if  school  officers  are  not  by  the  law  of  our  state 
'oppressed  without  cause',  I  do  not  know  where  oppressed  people  can 
be  found.  They  have  to  examine  schedules,  certify  to  them,  etc. 
Last  summer  I  went  on  the  last  day  of  school  to  see  the  schedules : 
we  had  children  from  two  townships,  and  from  two  districts  in  each 
town.  The  teacher  had  no  schedule  made  out,  but  one  director  had 
signed  the  blank  schedules,  and  he  did  not  know  but  it  was  perfectly 
correct. 

No  clerk  of  directors  can  do  his  duty  without  spending  at  least  six 
days  in  a  year,  and  when  he  has  to  go  to  make  his  reports  generally 
must  use  a  horse. 

Now  what  are  these  32376  officers  allowed  for  their  services  ?  The 
Bible  says  "  The  workman  is  worthy  of  his  meat"  ;  and,  "  The  labor- 
er is  worthy  of  his  reward."  It  is  a  point  in  common  law  that  the 
public  shall  take  nothing  from  an  individual  without  paying  a  fair 
remuneration.  What  remuneration  do  these  individuals  get  for  their 
services?  They  get  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  or  exemption  of  ''not 
over  two  days'  poll  road-tax"  per  year.  And  for  this  paltry  sura  they 
must  labor  from  six  to  twenty  days,  and  each  liable  to  a  fine  of  from 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred  dollars  for  not  working  for  the  public  cor- 
rectly. "  Missionary  work  ! "  It  is  Oppression's  work,  and  nothing 
else.  It  is  a  shame  to  the  individuals  making  the  law,  and  a  disgrace 
for  the  state  allowing  such  a  law  in  its  statutes.  Look  at  it !  32376 
men  in  the  State  of  Illinois  compelled  to  labor  for  the  state  for  less 
than  one-fourth  what  their  board  costs,  or  their  horse-hire,  and  then 
call  it  educational  justice !  it  is  educational  injustice  ! 

"  Shall  thy  cheek  flush  with  crimson 

Before  the  world-called  great  ? 
Wilt  thou  fawn  meekly,  humbly, 

To  that  thy  heart  must  hate  ? 
Wilt  thou  bow  to  the  oppressor 

With  courtly  beck  and  nod  ? 
No  !     Stand  like  some  strong  mountain, 

And  bow  to  none  but  God  !" 

This  is  the  condition  in  which  we  find  this  host  of  men  in  the  year 
1866,  and  at  the  same  time  a  call  in  the  Illinois  Teacher  that  each 
one  of  these  should  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  take  therefrom 
fl.50  and  pay  for  it  per  year,  so  that  they  may  know  how  to  do  their 
forced  work  correctly,  and  not  have  to  pay  twenty-five  or  one  hundred 
dollars  fine. 
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Do  these  need  an  educational  paper?  They  have  the  school-law — 
some  of  them,  at  least — to  direct  them.  Is  this  school-law  so  blind 
that  they  should  have  an  educational  paper  to  tell  them  how  to  under- 
stand it 't  This  is  not  all.  These  school  officers  are  urged  to  write 
for  this  'state  school  organ'.  What  shall  they  write?  "Their  expe- 
rience!" This  is  what  I  am  doing  in  behalf  of  the  non-paid  school 
officers.    An  experience  of  twelve  years  has  given  me  an  insight  into  it. 

Now,  Fellow  Officers,  I  find  in  the  *  Prospectus  for  1866'  that  "  the 
field  of  battle  is  changed",  and  that  they  propose  "to  enlist  the  Illi- 
nois Teacher  on  the  side  of  Intelligence  and  Freedom,  against  Igno- 
rance and  Tyranny."  So  I  presume  it  is  fair  to  infer  from  their  prom- 
ise that  our  case  will  be  attended  to  and  justice  done.  I  fully  believe 
Friend  Edwards  is  in  for  it.  This  is  one  reason  why  we  should  take 
the  Teacher, —  that  we  may  see  when  the  day  of  our  deliverance  shall 
come;  when  teachers  shall  not,  as  now,  look  upon  us  as  unfit  associates, 
to  be  excluded  from  institutes  and  other  places  of  educational  intelli- 
gence ;  when  may  be  sung 

"Knowledge  hath  left  the  hermit's  ruined  cell, 

Tlie  narrow  convent,  and  the  cloister's  gloom, 
With  world-embracing  wings  to  soar,  and  dwell 

'Mid  purer  ether  and  sublimer  room. 
The  volleyed  lightnings  of  her  press  consume 

The  tyrant's  strength,  and  strike  the  bigot  blind  : 
Day  after  day  its  thunders  sound  the  doom 

Of  some  old  wrong,  too  hideous  for  the  mind 
Which  reason  hath  illumined,  which  knowledge  hath  refined." 

School  officers  should  take  an  educational  paper,  so  that  they  may 
know  what  progression  is  going  on  toward  making  education  practical 
for  the  masses.  The  educational  system  is  in  its  infancy,  and  is  far 
from  being  practical.  I  have  found  that  if  intrusted  wholly  to  teach- 
ers it  never  will  be  practical.  They,  as  a  body,  teach  books,  not  prin- 
ciples;  and  we  often  have  to  unlearn,  in  the  duties  of  life,  what  we 
learned  at  school.  Therefore,  I  believe,  if  we  are  to  have  a  practical 
education  developed,  we  must  have  others  than  teachers  to  work  at  its 
erection.  For  this  reason,  those  who  see  and  think  outside  of  teach- 
ers should  not  only  take,  but  should  write  for,  educational  journals. 

During  the  time  I  have  been  a  school  officer,  I  have  had  the  read- 
ing of  the  Illinois  Teacher  three  years,  and  had  made  up  my  mind 
that  its  whole  object  was  for  teachers,  as  I  have  seen  no  other  writers 
in  it.  I  have  also  taken  other  educationel  paper.s,  and  been  a  contrib- 
utor for  an  eastern  educational  paper  for  the  last  five  years.  I  find 
now  that  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  ask  for  ar- 
ticles from  those  not  teachers. 
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That  the  great  mass  of  the  people  need  educational  intelligence  I 
think  no  one  will  deny,  or  that  school  officers  also  need  it;  but  the 
want  is  for  something  practical, —  something  that  the  people  can  un- 
derstand and  appreciate.  Articles  written  expressly  for  teachers,  such 
as  are  generally  found  in  educational  papers,  are  of  no  more  interest 
to  the  mass  than  Latin  and  Hebrew,  and  are  quite  as  unintelligible  to 
them.  They  are  not  intended  for  the  masses  to  understand  :  they  are 
for  teachers,  and  no  others, —  and  not  half  the  teachers  can  appreciate 
them.  When  Practical  Education  is  the  motto,  we  shall  see  a  differ- 
ent state  of  things.     "  So  mote  it  be."  FELPS. 


A  CONFIDENTIAL  TALK  WITH  LADY  TEACHERS. 


OF    THE    Gl 


Our  high  vocation  has  a  most  serious  drawback  in  that  odious 
school-ma' am-y  manner  which  is  so  apt  to  settle  down  upon  us. 

I  suppose  any  one  of  us  would  wish  to  be  recognized  in  the  crowd 
simply  as  a  lady,  not  as  a  school-mistress;  yet,  in  hundreds  of  us,  the 
first  thing  that  strikes  a  stranger  is  more  or  less  of  that  prim,  artificial, 
patronizing,  opinionated  way  which  marks  a  person  who  has  merged 
the  woman  in  the  teacher.  For  the  good  of  the  profession,  and,  above 
all,  for  the  honor  of  womanhood,  we  ought  to  face  the  fact,  and  see 
whether  it  is  inevitable.  Not  that  it  is  at  all  peculiar  to  us  to  take 
an  impress  from  our  business;  but  to  have  the  guinea's  stamp  more 
noticeable  than  the  quality  of  the  metal  is  a  fault  any  where,  and  a 
professional  air  is  even  more  disagreeable  in  a  woman  than  in  a  man. 

We  can  afford  to  sacrifice  much  to  our  work ;  but  our  Father  can 
not  mean  that  it  should  kill  out  any  part  of  our  nature  which  is  wo- 
manly, lovely,  and  true.  Any  noble  service,  rightly  rendered,  must 
refine  and  sweeten  the  character;  and  manner  should  be  only  a  trans- 
parency for  character.  So  if  a  teacher's  duty  were  done  just  as  it 
ought  to  be,  one  would  think  it  should  improve  her  as  a  woman  and  a 
lady.  Must  we  conclude  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  it  is  the  faith- 
ful teacher's  doom,  which  only  a  few  happy  constitutions  can  escape, 
to  become  a  stiff,  dry  kind  of  person  ?  Is  the  trouble  in  the  profess- 
ion itself,  or  in  the  way  we  take  it  ?  I  believe  it  is  in  us.  If  we  were 
better  teachers,  no  one  would  know  we  were  teachers. 

Let  us  see :  the  most  marked  ingredient  of  the  real  school-mistress 
manner  is,  I  think,  artificiality.     This  comes  in  part  as  a  certain  con- 
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sequence  of  putting  on  for  hours  every  day  an  unnatural  stateliness- 
Is  that  to  be  avoided  ?  I  believe  respect  is  to  be  gained,  even  from 
children,  not  by  a  formal  and  distant  manner,  but  by  truth,  decision, 
even  temper,  fair  judgment,  and  full,  ready  knowledge. 

It  is  not  simple,  unaflfected  frankness,  but  a  labored  pomp,  which 
tempts  impertinence.  If  a  mature  young  lady  has  no  natural  quality 
which  wins  deference  and  represses  unwelcome  familiarity,  she  may 
be  sure  teaching  is  not  her  vocation.  Ileal  dignity  is  a  grace  to  any 
lady;  for  the  sham  article  a  teacher  has  no  more  occasion  than  any 
body  else.     So  much  for  school-mistress  stiffness. 

But  we  suffer  from  another  cause  of  artificial  manner  harder  to 
escape.  Many  a  teacher  wears  for  hours  every  day  a  mask  of  patient 
good  nature,  while  her  spirit  frets  and  chafes  within  her.  She  enters 
with  great  vivacity  into  the  details  of  a,  b,  ab,  or  Quadratic  Equations, 
as  the  case  may  be,  while  her  soul  cries  out  to  be  delivered.  She  has 
been  over  the  same  old  thing  until  she  hates  the  sight  of  it.  Yet  she 
must  make  it  attractive ;  so  she  goes  at  it  as  if  it  were  a  charming, 
new  discovery,  and  her  face  gets  so  used  to  telling  a  lie  that  she  can 
not  be  natural  when  she  would  :  the  mechanical  smiles  and  surface 
tones  acquired  in  the  school-room  cling  to  her  when  she  goes  into  so- 
ciety. Have  we  not  all  seen  in  others,  if  not  one  of  us  is  conscious 
of  it  in  herself,  that  encouraging,  condescending  air,  which  has  been 
put  on  for  scholars  till  it  has  grown  habitual  ?  Do  we  not  know  how 
offensive  it  is  to  those  who  do  not  feel  themselves  in  need  of  conde- 
scension and  encouragement  ? 

How  are  we  to  save  ourselves  from  this  ?  Happy  the  few  who  are 
permitted  to  teach  such  students  as  stimulate  their  own  minds  to  new 
progress,  and  reward  with  fresh  truth.  They  have  no  need  to  force 
enthusiasm,  or  train  the  manner  to  belie  the  heart.  But  the  many 
are  obliged  to  teach  over  and  over  lessons  so  far  below  the  range  of 
their  own  intellectual  activity,  or  so  far  apart  from  it,  that  it  is  nothing 
but  a  drudgery  to  them.  What  then  ?  Must  a  woman  make  an  au- 
tomaton of  herself,  and  prove  the  best  teacher  when  she  can  most 
fairly  pretend  an  interest  she  does  not  feel  ?  No  :  we  must  be  genu- 
ine, at  all  events.  A  mother  does  not  grow  affected  and  artificial  by 
constantly  coming  down  to  the  minds  of  her  children.  It  is  because 
she  does  come  down,  heart  and  all.  We  are  apt  to  send  down  intel- 
lect and  manner,  even  the  expression  of  the  face,  while  we  keep  our 
hearts  at  home,  busy  about  our  own  affairs :  and  it  is  for  this  double- 
dealing  that  our  business  takes  revenge  upon  us.  If  we  were  sincere, 
hearty,  tender  in  our  work,  as  a  true  mother  is  in  hers,  its  reaction 
on  us,  as  on  her,  would  be  to  soften  and  warm  both  heart  and  manner. 
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So  it  seems  to  me  we  are  to  be  saved  from  that  prim,  patronizing  air 
by  a  nobler  understanding  of  our  duty,  by  coming  nearer  to  our  schol- 
ars, throwing  ourselves  with  real  sympathy  into  their  perplexities  and 
their  progress,  sharing  their  life  more  kindly,  and  grounding  our 
claims  to  respect  and  obedience  upon  character  itself  If  we  did  not 
post  ourselves  too  far  above  them,  they  would  keep  us  fresh  and  natu- 
ral and  young  by  the  very  contagion  of  their  own  feeling. 

Next  to  this  'proper',  gracious  air,  I  think  an  overpositive,  dicta- 
torial manner  is  the  most  unlovely  thing  we  are  apt  to  catch  from  our 
profession.  A  young  lady  coming  from  the  little  realm  where  her 
opinion  is  the  oracle  is  apt  to  forget  that  out  in  the  world  she  is  only 
one  among  the  rest,  and  to  give  out  her  views  as  if  they  were  decisive. 
The  best  cure  for  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  society, —  especially  that  of 
our  superiors.  Many  a  conscientious  young  teacher  busies  herself  in 
her  school,  and  patiently  sacrifices  every  hour  of  the  day  to  her  schol- 
ars, while  she  is  really  wronging  them  by  dwarfing  herself.  A  teach- 
er can  not  widen  and  deepen  and  refine  her  own  being  in  any  way 
without  doing,  by  that  very  act,  a  kindness  to  those  under  her  influ- 
ence. Of  course,  our  professional  duties  are  to  be  thoroughly  done, 
and  our  hearts  and  sympathies  are  to  be  always  accessible  to  our  pu- 
pils ;  but  we  ought  not  to  feel  that  we  are  robbing  them  while  we 
seek  a  more  liberal  culture  for  ourselves.  I  wish  I  could  make  you 
believe  it,  some  of  you  dear,  faithful  souls  that  are  withering  your- 
selves into  a  premature  old  age  by  an  unnatural  cramping  of  your 
tastes  and  powers.  Do  not  be  a  mere  teacher !  be  a  true  woman,  a 
thorough  lady,  and  you  will  be  all  the  better  teacher.  We  shall  aflfect 
our  scholars  most  powerfully  by  what  we  are;  and  it  is  for  their  sake 
quite  as  much  as  our  own  that  each  one  of  us  needs  to  be 

A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  to  command. 

We  can  not  care  too  much  for  our  scholars ;  but  we  need  to  remember 
that  no  richness  of  spiritual  knowledge,  no  breadth  of  intelligence,  no 
literary  culture,  no  elegance  of  manner,  no  tastefulness  of  dress  even, 
in  ourselves,  can  be  wasted  on  them. 

We  need  varied  society,  also,  to  secure  us  against  that  pedantic  style 
of  conversation  which  is  bad  enough  in  a  man,  and  in  a  woman  is  fairly 
disgusting.  Nothing  is  more  disagreeable  than  to  hear  us  always 
dragging  in  school  phrases  and  talking  on  school  subjects.  A  full- 
armed  Minerva  is  very  well  on  the  Acropolis,  but  no  body  wants  her 
in  a  sitting-room.  Not  that  there  is  the  remotest  danger  of  our  know- 
ing too  much ;  but  we  need  to  mingle  constantly  with  difterent  classes 
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of  people,  to  see  with  what  an  unobtrusive  grace  persons  of  more  gen- 
erous culture  wear  and  use  their  literary  treasures,  and  no  less  to  be 
reminded  of  the  infinite  variety  of  knowledge  there  is  among  unedu- 
cated people,  which  we  know  nothing  about.  This  will  keep  us  mod- 
est and  teach  us  the  relations  of  the  schools  to  life,  and  so  help  us  to 
be  living,  loving,  lovable,  intelligent  women,  and  not  mere  bookish 
blues. 

If  a  teacher  can  only  be  a  friend  among  friends  with  her  scholars,  a 
lady  in  all  her  tones  and  attitudes  and  bearing,  in  the  school-room  no 
less  than  the  drawing-room,  an  earnest  Christian,  spending  her  very 
heart  to  win  followers  for  her  Lord,  she  will  have  reason  to  thank  God 
for  a  life-work  which  will  not  only  yield  immortal  fruits  in  other  souls, 
but  unfold  her  own  being  in  the  beautiful  strength  of  a  noble  and 

lovely  womanhood.  The  Congregationalist. 


Longevity  in  Europe. —  The  Cliniqiie  Europienne,  published  by 
Dr.  Kraus,  in  an  article  on  this  important  subject,  states  that  before 
1789  Duvillard  calculated  that  out  of  100  individuals  50  only  reached 
the  age  of  20.  From  1823  to  1831,  according  to  Bienayme's  observa- 
tions, the  proportion  was  60  per  cent.  According  to  Demonferrand,  7 
individuals  out  of  100  reach  the  age  of  80,  2  only  the  age  of  85,  and  1 
that  of  89  ;  while  out  of  a  million  only  640  die  within  90  and  99.  Ma- 
thieu  reduces  the  640  to  491,  and  finds  that  out  of  that  number  only 
9  reach  the  age  of  97,  and  only  4  that  of  99.  According  to  Duvillard 
and  Demonferrand,  only  2  out  of  10,000  reach  the  age  of  100  ;  but  in 
this  respect  there  are  some  privileged  places :  thus,  at  Carlisle,  in  Cum- 
berland, 9  out  of  10,000  attain  that  age,  while  at  Paris  scarcely  a  year 
passes  without  some  person  dying  100  years  old  or  upward.  Benoiston 
de  Chateauneuf,  calculating  upon  15  millions  of  individuals,  finds  that 
out  of  100  only  44  reach  the  age  of  30,  23  that  of  60,  15  that  of  70,  4^ 
that  of  80,  and  jA  that  of  90.  The  average  duration  of  life  is  now 
about  39f  years ;  20  years  ago  it  was  only  36 ;  in  1817  it  did  not  exceed 
31i;  before  1789  it  was  only  28|;  and  M.  Villerme  shows  that  at  Paris, 
in  the  14th  century  it  was  not  more  than  17  years,  in  the  17th  26,  and 
in  the  18th  32.  In  France  there  is  only  1  septuagenarian  for  33  indi- 
viduals, 1  octogenarian  in  160,  and  1  nonagenarian  in  1900.  At  Ge- 
neva the  average  of  human  life  in  the  16th  century  was  ISy^^  years,  in 
the  17th  23^,  and  from  1815  to  1826  it  was'38§  years.  In  England, 
the  average  in  1840  was  38  years;  in  France,  36^;  at  Hanover,  35J ; 
in  Schleswig-Holstein,  34/^;  in  Holland,  34;  at  Naples,  34y''2 ;  in 
Prussia,  30| ;  in  Wurtemberg,  30;  in  Saxony,  29. 
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OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


Depaktment  of  Public  Insteuctiow, 
Springfield,  III.,  February,  1866. 

CORPORATE  POWERS  OF  BOARDS  OF  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  IN  RESPECT  TO 
ACQUIRING  AND  HOLDING  REAL  ESTATE. 

It  some  times  happens  that  persons  indebted  to  a  board  of  school 
directors,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  desire  to  pay  such  indebtedness 
by  the  conveyance  to  the  board  of  real  estate ;  and  thus  the  point  is 
raised  of  the  competency  of  boards  of  school  directors  to  accept  of  such 
conveyance,  or,  in  other  words,  their  legal  capacity  to  acquire  and 
possess  property. 

A  brief  examination  will  show,  I  think,  that  the  question  must  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative. 

It  is  held  by  the  highest  legal  and  judicial  authorities  that  every 
corporation  aggregate,  to  enable  it  to  answer  the  purposes  of  its  crea- 
tion, has,  incidentally,  at  common  law,  a  right  to  take,  hold,  and  trans- 
mit in  succession,  property  real  and  personal,  to  an  unlimited  extent 
or  amount. 

This  general  right,  at  common  law,  may  be  limited  or  restrained  by 
general  statutes,  or  by  the  act  of  incorporation.  Thus,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, what  are  known  as  the  English  Statutes  of  Mortmain  have  been 
held  by  the  supreme  court  of  that  state  to  be  the  law  of  the  common- 
wealth, restraining  to  a  certain  extent  the  common-law  rights  of  cor- 
porations. But  in  other  states  it  is  understood  that  the  statutes  of 
mortmain  have  not  been  reenacted  or  practiced  upon. 

But  as  the  school-law  which  created  the  corporation  known  as  the 
'Board  of  School  Directors'  has  not,  as  I  can  see,  in  any  way  limited 
or  restrained  the  right  of  school  directors,  as  a  corporation,  to  purchase, 
acquire  and  hold  real  estate,  its  power  to  do  so  would  seem  to  be  un- 
questionable ;  and  the  power  to  acquire  and  hold  implies,  of  course, 
the  power  to  recover. 

Nor  is  this  legal  capacity  of  a  corporation  to  purchase  and  hold 
property  at  all  affected  by  the  law  laid  down  in  12th  111.  Reports,  140, 
in  respect  to  the  powers  of  munici'pal  corporations,  which  can  only 
exercise  such  specific  powers  as  are  expressly  conferred  upon  them  by 
their  acts  of  incorporation.  It  is  not  needful  to  remark  upon  the  fa- 
miliar distinction  between  inherent  legal  function,  or  capacity,  and  spe- 
cific objective  powers  affecting  the  rights  and  interests  of  individuals. 

It  would  further  seem  that  a  board  of  school  directors  may  lawfully 
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exercise  suet  powers  as  are  conferred  upon  township  trustees  by  the 
41st  section  of  the  School-Law ;  for  those  powers  are  general,  and  such 
as  all  corporations  would  have  under  the  common  law,  without  express 
enactment,  unless  expressly  restrained  in  reference  thereto. 

The  foregoing  opinions  concerning  the  general  power  of  school  di- 
rectors, as  corporations,  to  acquire  and  possess  property  are  not  in 
conflict  with  or  aff"ected  by  the  39th  section  of  the  Act,  requiring  the 
title  of  'school-houses  and  school-house  sites'  to  vest  in  the  board  of 
township  trustees. 

In  a  word,  then,  it  is  held  that  boards  of  school  directors  may,  when- 
ever, in  their  judgment,  the  interests  of  their  district  require  it,  re- 
ceive conveyances  of  real  estate  in  satisfaction  of  debts  due  the  district, 
acquire  and  hold  property,  and  maintain  actions  in  their  own  corporate 
name  to  obtain  possession  of  land  or  other  property  that  has  been  con- 
veyed to  them. 

[x\mong  the  authorities  consulted  in  connection  with  this  subject 
are  1  Kyd  on  Corporations,  76,  78,  104;  1  Blackstone's  Comm.  478; 
2  Kent's  Comm.  227  ;  22  Pick.  Mass.  Reports,  122,  etc.] 


As  an  answer  to  numerous  applications  for  a  simple  and  comprehen- 
sive form  of  bond  to  be  issued  by  directors  when  it  becomes  necessary 
for  them  to  borrow  money,  I  suggest  the  following,  as  sufficient  for 
all  practical  purposes : 

Jonn  of  ^onb, 

TO  BE  USED  BY  SCHOOL  DIRKCTORS,  KOK  MONEY  BORROWED  UNDER  SEC.  47  OF  SCHOOL-LAW. 

On  the  ....  day  of a.d.  18. .,  the  School  Directors  of  District  No.  . ., 

Township  No.  .  .,  R.  No.  . .,  County  of ,  and  State  of  Illinois,  will  pay  to 

,  or  order,  the  sum  of dollars,  for  value  received,  with 

interest  thereon  from  this  date,  at  the  rate  of  ... .  per  centum  per  annum. 

This  bond  is  issued  in  pursuance  of  Section  (47)  forty-seven  of  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois  entitled  'An  Act  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  system  of  Free  Schools  in  the  State  of  Illinois',  approved  February  16th, 
186.5,  and  in  no  wise  contravenes  the  provisions  of  the  said  section  of  said  act. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  school  directors,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  aforesaid, 
have  hereunto  subscribed  the  corporate  name  of  said  school-district,  and  set  their 

hands  and  seals,  this day  of ,  a.d.  18.  .,  at ,  in  the  County 

of ,  and  State  of  Illinois. 

"School  Directors  of  District  No ,  Township  No ,   p        , 

Raiig^  No.  . . .,  County  of ,  and  State  of  Illinois."  l^^^^i 


Directors  of 
^aid  District. 


A.  B.  [seal 
C.  D.  [seal' 
E.  F.   [seal 

NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Sup't  of  Pub.  Instruction. 
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MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  WHITE. 
•PostOffice  Address  — "595  West-Washington  St.,  Chicago.' 


Primary  Arithmetic. —  The  unit  is  the  basis  in  all  mathematical 
calculations.  The  basic  unit  is  1 ;  but,  owing  to  limitations  in  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  we  constantly  form  new  bases,  composed  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  primary  units.  These  new  bases  then  become  the  unit 
to  which  the  mind  refers  in  thinking.  We  have  examples  of  this  in 
things  that  are  counted  by  the  gross,  hundred,  or  dozen,  where  we 
frequently  lose  sight  of  the  basic  unit.  6  dozen  are  only  6,  the  unit 
being  1  dozen. 

This  unifying  or  classifying  of  numbers  upon  new  bases  serves  two 
purposes:  it  saves  the  mental  effort  of  going  back  to  the  basic  unit  1, 
and  also  aids  the  mind  in  forming  some  conception  of  numbers  too 
large  to  be  thought  of  in  relation  to  the  primary  base.  It  is  probable 
that  no  person  can  form  any  distinct  idea  of  100,000  men,  1  man  being 
the  unit;  but  it  does  not  need  a  very  great  mental  effort  to  think  of 
100  regiments  of  1000  men  each. 

This  process  of  forming  new  units  is  seen  in  the  different  measures. 
According  to  the  distance  to  be  measured,  we  take  for  the  unit  1  inch, 
1  foot,  1  yard,  or  1  mile.  Each  of  these  units  is  thought  of  as  abso- 
lute, not  as  related  to  some  smaller  unit,  though  there  may  be  a  nas- 
cent consciousness  that  such  relation  exists.  We  may  think  of  1  mile 
with  no  more  regard  to  the  rods,  yards,  or  feet,  of  which  it  is  composed 
than  if  these  smaller  measures  did  not  exist. 

We  must  recognize  this  mental  artifice  of  grouping  in  numbers,  by 
which  process  we  form  new  units  from  the  primary  unit.  In  this  man- 
ner 2,  3,  4,  5,  etc.,  become  each  a  unit,  and  the  basis  of  a  series  of  2s, 
3s,  4s,  and  5s,  as  really  as  1  inch,  1  yard  and  1  mile  are  units,  and  the 
bases  of  series  of  inches,  yards,  and  miles.  We  have  first  a  series  com- 
posed of  like  units,  then  a  series  composed  of  like  groups  of  like  units. 

The  series  of  which  2  is  the  base  may  be  presented  in  such  exer- 
cises as  the  following : 

Let  the  pupil  place  blocks  or  other  objects  two  at  a  time,  and  count 
2,  4,  6,  8,  etc.;  then  taking  away  2  at  a  time  he  reverses  the  counting, 
and  it  becomes  8,  6,  4,  2. 

To  add  is  but  to  introduce  the  word  and,  and  count  2  and  2  are  4, 
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4  and  2  are  6,  etc.     To  subtract  is  but  to  introduce  the  word /rom  or 
taken  away  from:  as,  2  taken  away  from  10  leaves  8,  etc. 

Many  exercises  should  follow.  Among  them,  the  following  may  be 
useful : 

1.  The  pupil  observes  and  says  4  is  2  and  2  more;  6  is  4  and  2 
more,  etc. 

2.  A  promiscuous  exercise  upon  the  multiples  of  2,  thus  :  the  teach- 
er shows  6  and  2  more ;  the  pupil  observes  and  says  6  and  2  more 
are  8. 

3.  Eequire  the  pupil  to  show  2  more  than  6,  8, 12,  etc. 

4.  Pass  from  objects,  and  ask  abstractly  How  many  are  6  and  2 
more  ?  etc. 

In  subtraction,  after  the  pupil  can  count  backward  with  some  facil- 
ity, let  him  change  the  form  of  expression  in  various  exercises : 

1.  Let  him  observe  and  say  2  is  2  less  than  4;  4  is  2  less  than  6,  etc. 

2.  Require  the  pupil  to  show  2  less  than  7,  8,  12,  etc. 

3.  How  much  is  8  less  than  10  ?     6  less  than  8  ?  etc. 

4.  What  is  the  diflPerence  between  8  and  10?     4  and  6?  etc. 

In  multiplication  the  pupil  has  merely  to  express  the  sum  of  one 
series  in  terms  of  another.  In  a  series  of  2s  the  pupil  expresses  the 
sum  of  five  2s  in  terms  of  the  series  of  Is.  To  do  this  he  needs  to 
observe  objects. 

1.  Let  him  count  the  2s :  one  2,  two  2s,  etc. 

2.  Let  him  observe  and  say  one  2  is  2;  two  2s  are  4,  etc. 

3.  How  many  are  three  2s?   five  2s?   seven  2s?  etc. 

Before  a  pupil  can  divide,  he  has  only  to  observe  how  many  times 
the  basis  of  a  series  is  contained  in  that  series.  If  he  is  to  divide  12 
by  2,  he  has  to  observe  how  many  2s  there  are  in  a  series  of  2s  the 
sum  of  which  is  12. 

1.  He  reverses  (2)  in  multiplication,  observes  the  objects,  and  re- 
cites :  In  4  there  are  two  2s ;  in  6  there  are  three  2s,  etc. 

2.  How  many  2s  in  6  ?  8  ?  14  ?  etc. 

The  second  exercise  is  true  division.  Partitive  division  belongs  to 
fractions.  The  same  exercises  which  are  used  for  2  and  its  multiples 
may  be  used  for  any  number  and  its  multiples.  ^ 

In  all  these  operations  nothing  appears  but  the  series  and  its  basis 
or  unit.  This  series  the  child  should  be  caused  to  observe.  He  will 
discover  no  such  thing  as  is  known  to  the  adult  under  the  names  of 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  These  names  are 
not  expressions  for  different  mental  operations,  but  different  express- 
ions for  the  same  mental  operation.     The  different  fundamental  rules 
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could  never  exist  if  numbers  had  never  been  represented  by  written 
characters. 

Of  fractions  I  can  only  say  now  that  in  a  course  of  primary  arith- 
metic they  should  never  be  disjoined  from  whole  numbers. 

A.  G.  M.,  in  N.  Y.  Teacher. 

Arithmetic. —  The  numerical  frame  should  be  constantly  used  in 
teaching  this  branch  in  primary  schools.  By  this  apparatus,  or  by 
some  other  material  objects,  each  particular  combination  of  numbers 
in  the  tables  should  be  illustrated  before  it  is  given  out  to  be  commit- 
ed  to  memory.  Before  the  child  is  made  to  learn  and  repeat  the  form- 
ula '4  and  3  are  7',  he  should  be  made  to  see  that  four  things  and 
three  things  are  seven  things;  and  so  of  other  elementary  combina- 
tions. The  practical  questions  in  the  Primary  Arithmetic,  with  their 
pictorial  illustrations,  are  designed  to  aid  the  child  in  acquiring  intel- 
ligent ideas  of  numbers  and  their  relations,  as  a  preparation  for  mem- 
orizing the  tables.  These  questions  are  injudiciously  omitted  by  some 
teachers,  who  put  the  pupils  directly  upon  the  abstract  tables,  without 
attempting  to  develop  ideas  of  numbers  and  numerical  combinations. 
Those  who  adopt  this  course  do  so  hoping  to  save  time  in  fitting  their 
pupils  for  promotion.  But  this  method  of  proceeding  is  the  poorest 
possible  preparation  for  future  success  in  the  science  of  numbers.  In 
the  primary  course  of  instruction  much  more  time  should  be  occupied 
with  concrete  numbers  than  with  abstract.  The  first  operations  in 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  should  be  performed 
with  sensible  objects,  such  as  the  balls  on  the  numeral  frame,  beans, 
blocks,  etc.  The  first  steps  of  addition  and  subtraction  should  be 
taught  together;  and  so  of  multiplication  and  division.     Boston  Report.  1864. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  sound  sense  in  the  above  suggestions,  which 
we  hope  our  fellow  teachers  will  consider  well.  We  have  been  at 
work  for  some  time  in  making  as  much  as  possible  of  a  good  thing  and 
trying  to  devise  some  means  by  which  all  the  pupils  of  a  class  may 
use  the  numeral  frame  at  once,  without  the  expense  of  buying  one  for 
each.  The  'machine'  is  nearly  ready  for  use,  and  the  readers  of  the 
Teacher  shall  have  the  results  of  its  working  in  due  time, — that  is, 
if  they  are  worth  giving. 

Query. — Will  some  one  of  our  readers  explain  how  a  board  4  feet 
long  and  3  feet  wide  contains  12  square  feet ;  or,  in  other  words,  how 
length  multiplied  by  breadth  produces  area? 
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School  Goverxmext. —  It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  a  system  of  rules  does 
not  constitute  school  government :  it  only  lays  the  foundation.  Every  thing  con- 
nected with  the  school:  the  building, —  its  location,  appearance,  adaptation,  size, 
means  of  warming  and  ventilation,  arrangement  for  lighting,  all  the  internal  ar- 
rangements; the  manner  of  classifying,  and  of  conducting  recitations;  the  meth- 
ods of  teaching;  the  persoiniel  oi  the  teacher,  and  his  every  act  and  look;  the 
extra  or  miscellaneous  exercises;  the  health  and  comfort  of  pupils  and  teacher; 
the  kind  of  sports  or  recreation,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted ; 
the  neatness  of  the  room;  in  brief,  each  and  every  thing  connected  with  the 
school  has  more  or  less  to  do  with  the  government,  either  for  good  or  evil.  The 
teacher  of  judgment  and  tact  will  use  all  instrumentalities,  so  far  as  he  can  con- 
trol them,  to  the  best  advantage,  and  make  every  thing  aid  in  accomplishing  the 
desired  end.     If  we  desire  to  accomplish  an  end,  we  must  use  the  means. 

Iowa  Instructor. 

Anecdote  of  Mr.  Fields. —  Mr.  J.  T.  Fields,  of  the  firm  of  Ticknor  &  Fields, 
publishers,  of  Boston,  is  reputed  to  have  a  wonderful  memory  and  knowledge  of 
English  literature.     The  London  Review  tells  this  anecdote  of  him  : 

One  day,  at  a  dinner-party,  a  would-be  wit,  thinking  to  puzzle  Mr.  Fields  and 
make  sport  for  the  company,  announced,  prior  to  Mr.  Fields's  arrival,  that  he  had 
himself  written  some  poetry  which  he  intended  to  submit  to  Mr.  Fields  as  South- 
ey's.  At  the  proper  moment,  therefore,  after  the  guests  were  seated,  he  began: 
"  Friend  Fields,  I  have  been  a  good  deal  exercised,  of  late,  trying  to  find  out  in 
Southey's  poems  his  well-known  lines  running  thus  [repeating  the  lines  he  had 
composed].  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  time  he  wrote  them  ?"  "  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  met  them  before,"  replied  Mr.  Fields,  "  and  there  were  only  two  peri- 
ods in  Southey's  life  when  .such  lines  could  possibly  have  been  written  by  him." 
"When  were  those?"  gleefully  asked  the  witty  questioner.  "Some  where"  said 
Mr.  Fields,  '•'about  that  early  period  of  his  existence  when  he  was  having  the  mea- 
sles and  cutting  his  first  teeth  ;  or  near  the  close  of  his  life,  when  his  brain  had 
softened  and  he  had  fallen  into  idiocy.  The  versification  belongs  to  the  measles 
period,  but  the  expression  clearly  betrays  the  idiotic  one."  The  questioner  smiled 
faintly,  but  the  company  roared. 

Boston. —  The  number  admitted  to  the  Girls'  High  and  Xormal  School  in  Bos- 
ton, from  1852  to  1861  inclusive,  was  1064;  the  number  graduated,  356,  or  near 
30  per  cent.     Of  the  graduates  316  became  teachers.  w. 
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Free  Schools  were  established  in  Boston  in  1635,  five  years  after  the  first  set- 
tlement: Harvard  College  was  founded  the  next  year.  Free  schools  were  estab- 
lished in  Rhode  Island  in  1791. 

Married  — In  Chicago,  Dec.  28,  1865,  by  Rev.  H.  N.  Bishop,  D.D.,  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cutter,  Principal  of  the  Washington  School,  and  Miss  Lizzie  A.  Notes,  Assistant 
in  the  Skinner  School. 

So  we  go. — M.  Tabor,  Esq.,  for  many  years  a  successful  practitioner  of  the  art 
pedagogic  in  Illinois,  more  recently  the  energetic  general  agent  for  the  publica- 
tions of  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  has  removed  to  Menasha,  Wisconsin,  where,  as  one 
of  the  firm  of  Andrews,  Tabor  &  Underwood,  he  is  now  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  'Children's  Cabs,  Carts,  Hand-Sleds,  Log-Cabins,  etc.,  etc.,  etc'  (so  their 
card  hath  it.  The  readers  of  the  Teacher  will  be  doing  a  good  service  to  the  little 
folks  by  inducing  dealers  in  the  above  articles  in  their  vicinity  to  order  their 
stocks  from  the  aforesaid  firm :  they  thoroughly  understand  the  wants  of  children, 
and  are  prepared  to  supply  them.  n. 

"The  Snake  it  was  that  Died. — 

A  jolly  old  toper  was  walking,  one  day. 

From  the  grocery  home,  o'er  a  broad  open  field ; 
Though  dirty  his  face,  his  heart  it  was  gay. 
While  thinking  of  pleasures  his  bottle  would  yield. 

So  singing  he  went;  though  his  toes,  every  one. 

Protruded  far  out  of  his  ragged  old  boot; 
But,  screaming  and  cursing,  he  started  to  run, 

As  a  rattlesnake  fastened  his  fang  in  his  foot. 

His  hut  was  soon  reached,  and  his  story  was  told. 

His  wife  wrung  her  hands,  and  the  neighbors  came  in. 
And  he,  never  ceasing  to  drink  and  to  scold. 

Soon  was  drunk,  and  as  well  as  he  ever  had  been. 

Then,  leaving  the  patient,  the  neighbors  went  out. 
Each  armed  with  a  cudgel,  to  look  for  the  snake ; 

And,  after  a  few  minutes'  searching  about. 

Found  him, —  dead  as  a  stone  and  stiff  as  a  stake  ! 

A  New  Wat  op  stating  the  case. —  A  writer  in  the  Chicago  Post  thus  describes 
the  sequel  to  a  public  banquet  which  he  attended:  "The  next  morning  the  judge 
of  the  police-court  sent  for  me.  I  went  down,  and  he  received  me  cordially.  He 
said  he  had  heard  of  the  wonderful  things  I  had  accomplished  at  Bryan  Hall,  and 
was  proud  of  me ;  I  was  a  promising  young  man,  and  all  that.  Then  he  offered 
a  toast :  '  Guilty,  or  not  guilty  ? '  I  responded  in  a  brief  but  eloquent  speech,  set- 
ting forth  the  importance  of  the  occasion  that  brought  us  together.  After  the 
usual  ceremonies,  I  loaned  the  city  ten  dollars." 

With  an  untruthful  boy,  trust  him  but  with  eyes  open,  and  you  do  much  to 
make  him  truthful. 
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LOCAL      INTELLIGENCE. 

Mercer  County. — In  population  Mercer  may  not  be  the  largest  county  in  the 
state,  but  she  can  boast  an  intelligent  and  liberty-loving  people.  Her  territory  is 
dotted  all  over  with  churches  and  school-houses,  which  are  the  true  indices  of  her 
intelligence.  During  the  late  war  she  sent  as  many  of  her  sons  to  the  battle  field, 
according  to  her  population,  as  any  other  county  in  the  state.  In  a  word,  she  is 
iniense/j/  loyal. 

The  Mercer  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Aledo,  commencing  Novem- 
ber 27th,  and  continuing  through  the  week.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  being  pres- 
ent most  of  the  session.  The  meeting  was  a  success,  because  the  teachers  in  at- 
tendance willed  to  have  it  so.  Much  credit,  however,  is  due  to  S.  B.  Atwater,  who 
has  just  been  elected  County  Superintendent,  for  the  timely  efforts  in  arranging 
for  this  meeting.  And  with  such  colaborers  as  Messrs.  Swafford,  Harroun,  Living- 
ston, and  others,  we  cease  to  wonder  that  the  meeting  should  pass  off  with  so  much 
enthusiasm.  By  the  way,  three  of  the  above-named  gentlemen  —  Atwater,  Har- 
roun, Livingston  —  have  been  down  in  'Dixie'  the  last  three  or  four  years,  educal- 
ing  their  Sovlhern  brethren  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  and  sword.  They  performed 
their  duty  bravely  there,  and  now  they  have  returned,  covered  with  the  honors  of 
war,  to  battle  with  ignorance  and  its  allies  at  home. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Gow,  formerly  of  Rock  Island,  now,  we  believe,  of  Chicago,  was 
present,  and  gave  a  lecture  on  the  'Relative  Duties  of  Parents  and  Teachers'. 
The  subject  was  handled  in  a  masterly  manner.  The  Word  Method  was  brought 
before  the  institute,  and  was  well  presented.  But  we  are  of  opinion  that  tlie  sys- 
tem is  unsound  and  false  in  philosophy.  Teachers,  like  politicians,  are  fond  of 
hobbies;  and  sometimes  they  ride  them  to  death.  Some  are  in  favor  of  teaching 
the  child  the  alphabet ^?-«<;  others  prefer  the  word  method  or  the  phonetic  sys- 
tem. The  three  methods  in  conjunction  may  be  employed  with  advantage  by  the 
judicious  teacher.  At  any  rate,  the  child  must  not  be  left  to  grope  his  way  in 
darkness,  guessing  what  this  word  or  that  may  be  from  its  size  and  appearance. 
Principles  must  be  taught.  Especially  the  sounds  of  the  letters  must  be  early  con- 
sidered. Examples  can  be  given  where  most  excellent  teachers  have  failed  by 
adhering  exclusively  to  the  word  method. 

Although  we  had  a  good  meeting  and  well  attended,  yet  I  was  sorry  to  note  the 
absence  of  teachers  whom  I  had  formerly  met  at  those  gatherings.  Some  schools, 
I  believe,  were  in  session  in  plain  sight  of  the  building  where  the  institute  met; 
and  I  learned  that  the  cause  of  the  absence  of  many  was  the  unwillingness  of  di- 
rectors to  have  the  schools  dismissed.  This  ought  not  to  be.  Without  exception, 
the  schools  are  the  losers.  Can  not  a  law  be  passed  comjielling  the  closing  of  the 
schools  and  the  attendance  of  teachers  on  such  occasions  ?  We  commend  this 
suggestion  to  the  law  makers. 

One  thing,  in  particular,  I  would  not  forget  to  mention :  I  refer  to  the  festival, 
given,  I  think,  by  the  scholars  and  patrons  of  J.  E.  Harroun's  school,  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  Miss  Angie  Collier  and  another  lady,  whose  name  I  do 
not  remember.  These  ladies  proved  conclusively,  to  tiie  satisfaction  of  the  stom- 
ach of  every  one  present,  that  they  were  qualified  for  other  duties  besides  teaching. 

Mercer  is  a  noble  county,  and  has  her  full  share  of  eminent  teachers.  Long  may 
we  cherish  the  remembrance  of  the  teachers  and  friends  of  Mercer  county. 

LOMBAKD  UNIT1R81TT,  Jar.  1866.  J.  V.  N.  STANDISH. 
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Pope  County. —  We  are  glad  to  receive  the  following: 

Editor  of  the  Illinois  Teacher — Dear  Sir :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  write  to 
you  in  regard  to  our  schools,  and  particularly  of  the  organization  of  the  Pope  Coun- 
ty Teachers'  Institute. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  of  Pope  county,  Illinois,  held  their  first  semi-annual 
meeting  on  December  27th",  1865,  and  continued  during  the  28th.  Meetings  had 
been  held  in  September  and  October  last,  and  the  institute  organized  by  adopting 
a  constitution  and  code  of  by-laws  for  their  government.  Twenty-eight  members 
were  enrolled — eighteen  males  and  ten  females.  A  deep  interest  was  man- 
ifested, and  had  it  not  been  for  the  very  bad  weather,  a  very  large  attendance 
would  have  been  had;  but  the  members  present  went  to  work  determined  to  do 
something.  The  semi-annual  address  of  the  President,  Wm.  V.  Eldredge,  though 
lengthy,  was  listened  to  with  deep  interest  throughout,  and  was  fraught  with  im- 
portant and  useful  information  to  the  profession.  The  principal  points  were  — 
tliat  a  correct  education  is  as  easily  acquired  as  an  erroneous  one  ;  that  no  time  is 
too  soon  to  commence  the  work  ;  and  that  tlie  instructor  himself  must  be  instruct- 
ed, and  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  work  he  is  engaged  in,  and  also 
of  the  nature,  wants  and  capacities  of  the  minds  intrusted  to  his  care. 

The  essay  of  Mr.  James  T.  Baker  on  Arithmetic  was  an  earnest  and  excellent 
production.  A  number  of  other  excellent  essays  were  also  read,  and  the  history 
and  present  condition  of  our  schools,  by  the  County  Superintendent,  was  received 
with  great  satisfaction. 

A  premium-list  was  made  up  for  the  first  and  second  best  sets  of  treasurers' 
books,  also  of  directors'  books  and  teacliei-s'  schedules. 

The  institute  was  a  success,  and  will  be  productive  of  great  good.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  on  the  11th  and  12th  days  of  July,  1866. 

THEODORE  STEYER, 
GoLCONDA,  Jan.  11.  County  Superiotendent  of  Schools. 

Champaign  County. — The  Champaign  county  teacliers  are  alive,  and  trying  to 
stir.  They  held  an  institute  in  Champaign  City,  upon  the  8th  and  9th  of  Decem- 
ber, which  proved  to  be  quite  a  success.  Mr.  T.  R.  Leal,  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  and  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  held  over  as  president 
from  a  former  meeting  and  took  the  chair.  The  day  sessions  were  principally  de- 
voted to  drill  exercises  upon  the  common  branches  taught  in  our  schools,  and  the 
evenings  to  essays  and  discussions.  Special  attention  was  given  to  primary  in- 
struction. Tlie  Word  Method  of  teaching  reading  drew  out  a  very  warm  discuss- 
ion and  much  telling  of  experience.  Some  had  finely  succeeded,  others  wholly 
failed, —  the  differerice  probably  owing  to  the  teachers  themselves  and  their  man- 
ner of  presenting  it.     What  do  others  say  ? 

Essays  were  read  as  follows :  by  Miss  Osgood,  on  How  to  make  school  pleasant ; 
Miss  Craig,  on  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,  Mr.  Haven,  on  Self- 
Education;  Mr.  Burrill,  on  The  Philosophy  of  Teaching;  and  Mr.  Coffeen,  on 
Some  Little  Things;  —  each  of  which  had  a  professional  ring. 

Among  the  resolutions  passed,  one  recommended  the  Illinois  Teacher  to  the  pa- 
tronage of  all  interested  in  schools. 

Taking  all  in  all,  a  good  work  was  done,  and  we  parted  feeling  that  an  increased 
interest  in  the  meetings  would  usher  in  a  new  dawn  upon  the  educational  cause 
with  us.     Mr.  Leal  was  reelected  President.  T.  J.  BURRILL,  Secretary. 

Pike  County. — We  are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Boltwood,  of  Griggsville,  for  the 
following : 

Mr.  Edwards, — Dear  Sir:  Knowing,  by  editorial  experience  on  the  N.  H.  Teach- 
er in  days  gone  by,  that  'local  items'  are  some  times  acceptable,  I  send  you  one 
or  two  for  the  Teacher. 

The  Pike  County  Teachers'  Association,  whose  meetings  were  suspended  for 
two  years  during  the  war,  has  been  revived.  Successful  meetings  have  been  held 
at  Pittsfield  and  at  Perry,  and  the  subject  of  a  County  Institute  is  under  consider- 
ation.    Mr.  Jon  Shastid,  of  Perry,  is  President  of  the  Association. 
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The  large  and  costly  scliooMiouse  at  rUtsfield  is  not  yet  completed.  Probably 
no  town  of  equal  size  in  the  county  has  expended  so  much  upon  a  school-house. 
When  complete,  ic  will  accommodate  about  l.OUO  pupils,  and  cost  about  ^55,000. 

Pardon  one  personal  item:  Henry  L.  Boltwood,  late  of  the  Oliver  High  School, 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  has  recently  taken  charge  of  the  public  school  in  Griggsville. 

Wishing  you  success  in  your  editorial  work,  and  heartily  sympathizing  with  you 
in  its  unrequited  labors  and  anxieties,         Truly  yours,        HENRY  L.  BOLTWOOD. 

Chicago. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Superintendent, 
J.  L.  Pickard,  Esq.,  reported  the  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  all  the  public 
schools  for  Dec.  1865,  to  be  16,074,  being  an  increa.se  of  1,296  over  the  corre- 
sponding number  for  Dec.  1864;  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  same  time 
was  13,104,  being  an  increase  of  1,989.  To  provide  for  this  addition  of  nearly 
2,000  to  the  daily  attendance  upon  her  schools,  the  city  has  furnished  no  accom- 
modations, by  way  of  erecting  new  school-houses  or  materially  increasing  the 
capacity  of  old  ones.  As  a  result,  there  is  hardly  a  school-room  in  the  city  that 
is  not  injudiciously  and  injuriou.sly  overcrowded,  while  there  are  hundreds  of  child- 
ren who  are  debarred  from  school  piivileges  because  there  is  no  means  of  instruc- 
tion afforded.  Such  a  condition  of  things  can  not  but  be  considered  a  reproach 
to  the  city.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  Chicago,  who  proudly  and  justly  boasts 
of  being  the  commercial  and  business  centre  of  almost  a  continent,  who  counts 
her  wealth  by  hundreds  of  millions,  for  whom  no  undertaking  which  shall  increase 
her  financial  or  business  prosperity  is  too  great,  that  her  common  schools,  the 
fountains  whence  emanates  that  intelligence  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  good  soci- 
ety and  good  moral.s,  are  not  sufficient  to  accommodate  her  children.  Other 
cities,  with  but  a  small  part  of  her  material  piosperity,  consider  money  wisely 
invested  for  educational  purpo.ses  until  there  are  not  more  than  from  45  to  55 
pupils  per  teacher  in  their  public  schools;  but  this  city  sees  the  number  reach  70, 
or  even  more,  per  teacher,  and  tlie  school-rooms  overflow  so  that  her  children  run 
the  street  for  an  education  which  fits  them  for  her  reform-school,  the  jail,  and 
the  penitentiary. 

The  last  session  of  the  Institute  in  this  city  was  held  a  week  eailier  than  usual, 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  teachers  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  a  lecture 
on  Elocution,  by  Prof  Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College.  The  lecture  was  pertinent 
to  the  subject,  pointed,  and  abounded  in  happy  illustrations  of  the  subject.  To 
listen  to  the  instructions  of  such  a  master  as  Prof.  Bailey  is  a  privilege  rarely  en- 
joyed, and  for  those  disposed  to  profit  by  his  teachings  there  is  instruction  beyond 
measure. 

By  a  series  of  exhibitions,  the  Foster  School  has  just  purchased  for  its  use  a 
$750  piano.  The  instrument — a  celebrated  Steck  piano — is  of  fine  finish  and  su- 
perb tone.     It  is  considered  the  finest  yet  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.     w. 

Belleville. — We  clip  the  following  from  a  late  number  of  the  N.  Y.  Teacher: 

We  are  permitted  to  present  to  our  readers  a  few  extracts  from  a  private  letter, 
which  we  commend  to  the  careful  consideration  of  our  readers,  in  the  hope  that 
comujunities  in  our  own  state  may  'go  and  do  likewise'.  The  salary  of  the  prin- 
cipal has  been  increased  to  SI, '200.     Our  friend  says: 

The  first  public -school  building  ever  erected  in  this  city  has  been  built  this 
season.  It  is  a  substantial  brick  building  capable  of  accommodating  between  500 
and  600  children. 

It  will  be  completed  within  a  few  week."?,  and  will  cost  nearly  $20,000,  exclusive 
of  the  grounds,  which  comprise  one  whole  block. 

A  second  house  will  be  built  another  season  similar  to  the  one  now  nearly 
completed. 

Thus  you  see  we  have  taken  a  step  in  advance.  Our  schools  have  heretofore 
occupied  rented  buildings,  which  in  many  cases  were  littfe  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  a  school. 

Our  citizens,  many  of  whom  seven  or  eight  years  ago  were  much  opposed  to 
the  Public  Schools,  are  now  with  scarcely  an  exception  much  attached  to  them. 
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Now  there  are  not  <a  dozen  votes  cast  in  opposition  to  the  proposition  (annually 
submitted  to  the  tax-payers)  for  the  levying  of  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  school 
for  more  than  six  months  in  eacli  year;  whereas,  less  than  ten  years  ago  nearly 
one  half  of  the  votes  cast  were  in  opposition  to  the  proposition  for  the  extension 
of  the  school  term. 

Decatur. — We  cut  the  following  from  the  Decatur  Gazette: 
High-School  Examination. — The  examination  at  the  High  School  took  place  on 
Thursday  last,  and  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  visitors.  We  were  unable  to  be 
there  in  the  forenoon,  and  were  only  present  an  hour  in  the  afternoon,  during 
which  we  listened  to  the  examination  of  a  class  in  geometry,  and  heard  some 
really  fine  reading,  the  latter  being  conducted  by  Miss  Baker.  The  class  in  geom- 
etry gave  evidence  of  careful  study,  demonstrating  the  propositions  given  them 
with  rapidity  and  accuracy.  We  were  particularly  pleased  with  the  proficiency 
exhibited  by  Miss  Emmaretta  Williams,  who  demonstrated  the  beautiful  Pythago- 
rean theorem,  "The  square  described  on  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  described  on  the  other  two  sides."  Miss 
Lizzie  Trull  and  Mi-.  Allison  also  deserve  especial  praise  for  the  ready  manner  in 
which  they  .answered  the  difficult  questions  propounded.  The  class  in  reading 
showed  marks  of  correct  training,  and  evidenced  the  fact  that  their  teacher  is 
fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  curbing  the  tendency  toward  rapid  enunciation, 
which  is  so  common  among  children,  and  which  detracts  so  much  fioni  the  beauty 
of  reading.  The  specimens  of  concert  reading  we  heard  were  truly  excellent,  as 
also  were  those  of  reading  in  a  whisper. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  could  not  be  present  during  the  entire  day,  but  from  what 
we  heard  while  there,  we  feel  safe  in  saying  that  our  High  School  is  well  conduct- 
ed, and  is  an  institution  of  which  our  citizens  may  well  be  proud. 


NOTICES     OF     BOOKS,     ETC. 


A  Latin  Reader.  By  Albert  Harkness,  Brown  University.  New  York :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.  1865. 
This  book,  just  published,  is  intended  to  be  used  from  the  first  in  connection 
with  Harkness's  Latin  Grammar,  by  those  beginning  to  study  Latin.  On  the  first 
pages  are  words  in  different  forms,  either  alone,  or  combined  so  as  to  form  phrases 
and  simple  sentences,  which  beginners  will  find  of  great  use  while  studying  the 
Etymology  of  the  Grammar.  Tlien  follow  detached  sentences  with  copious  refer- 
ences to  theSyntax  of  the  Grammar,  so  arranged  that  each  new  topic  has  abund- 
ant illustrations,  while  all  the  knowledge  already  gained  is  constantly  called  up. 
Then  follow  Fables,  Mythology,  Anecdotes,  and  Extracts  from  History,  with  fre- 
quent references  to  the  Grammar  all  the  while.  Many  of  the  features  of  this  book 
are  similar  to  those  of  Andrews's  Latin  Reader,  so  long  the  favorite  book  with 
teacliers;  but  the  references  are  to  Harkness's  Grammar,  which,  as  we  have  said 
before,  we  consider  the  best  grammar  extant  for  those  fitting  for  college.  As 
almost  ail  our  colleges  require  candidates  for  admission  to  pass  an  examination  in 
a  larger  part  or  the  whole  of  Cjesar,  and  as  the  preparatory  course  in  most  high 
schools  and  academies  is  but  three  or  four  years,  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
find,  in  stead  of  the  last  forty  pages,  the  First  Book  of  Caesar,  with  such  notes  as 
Mr.  Harkness  would  give  if  he  should  make  the  attempt. 

Walton's  Mathematical  Table  :  with  Key  giving  directions  for  using  and  answers 
to  problems. 
This  consists  of  a  card  covered  with  a  series  of  numbers,  lettered  and  numbered 
for  easy  use  in  the  school-room.  By  means  of  it  a  wonderfully  large  number  of 
problems  in  the  simple  rules  of  Arithmetic  can  be  solved,  with  no  farther  labor  to 
the  teacher  than  simply  to  compare  the  pupil's  answer  with  the  correct  one.     Its 
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use  is  easily  learned,  and  with  one  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil  a  great  deal  more 
of  labor  can  be  secured  from  pupils  in  a  given  time  than  by  the  methods  usually 
practiced.  w. 

The  Sunday-School  Teacher.  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  32  pp.  $1.50  per  year.  Adams, 
Blackmer  &  Lyon,  Chicago. 
A  neat  monthly,  devoted  to  Sabbatli-School  interests;  Its  board  of  editors 
comprises  five  of  the  clergymen  of  Cliicago,  representing  as  many  denominations. 
The  first  number  contains  a  fine  map  of  Bible  Lands.  This  magazine  is  calculat- 
ed to  be  of  great  use  to  those  interested  in  Sabbath-Schools,  and  all  students  of 
the  Bible.  w. 

Eaton's  Questions  on  the  Principles  of  Arithmetic.  12mo.,  47  pp.  Boston: 
Taggard  &  Thompson. 
These  Questions  are  calculated  to  test  the  learner's  familiarity  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  science.  They  are  adapted  for  use  with  any  test-book.  For  teachers 
who  wi.sh  aid  in  securing  questions  for  class  exercise,  or  examinations,  and  for 
students  who  would  like  a  good  opportunity  to  test  their  own  scholarsliip,  they 
will  be  of  great  value.  w. 

Companion  Poets  for  the  People:  Illustrated.  Humorous  Poems  by  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes.  Bo.ston:  Ticknor  &  Fields. 
Another  volume  of  the  Companion  Poets  has  just  come  to  hand.  We  do  n't 
know  where  one  can  get  more  of  the  material  to  make  laughs  from,  for  the  same 
money,  than  by  purciiasing  this  neat  (of  course  it  is  neat  if  it  comes  from  Ticknor 
&  Fields)  little  volume  for  50  cent.s.  Tiie  illustrations  are  more  than  good,  they  are 
capital,  as  funny  as  the  poems.  We  will  warrant  that  five  minutes'  reading  the 
book  will  make  you  laugh,  even  if  the  scholars  have  seemed  dull,  and  acted  as  if 
they  were  possessed,  all  day,  in  school. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue:    Containing  Plans  in  Perspective  of 
Colleges,  School-Houses,  etc.,  and  Suggestions  relative  to  their  Construction, 
Heating,  and  Ventilation.     By  G.  P.  Randall,  Architect,  Chicago,  111. 
All  who  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  building  of  school-houses  will  do  well  to 
send  for  this  Catalogue.     If  they  wisli  to  employ  an  architect,  they  will  hardly 
find  a  better  than  Mr.  Randall ;  besides  this,  we  are  sure  they  will  find  him  a  very 
pleasant  nnin  to  deal  with.     School  directors  often  think  to  save  money  by  mak- 
ing a  plan  them.selves,  or  leaving  that  to  some  third-rate  carpenter,  who  is  going 
to  put  up  the  building  for  them,  and  almost  always  a  building  poorly  adapted  to 
their  wants,  or  badly  ventilated,  is  the  result.     Such  a  course  is  as  foolish  as  not 
looking  before  you  leap. 

Our  Young  Folks. —  Do  the  children  in  your  schools  take  '  Our  Young  Folks'  ? 
If  not,  start  a  subscription-list  yourself,  and  see  if  you  can  not  interest  your  child- 
ren in  it.  The  magazine  is  attractive  in  appearance,  and  full  of  just  the  things 
that  children  ought  to  read  and  like  to  read.  Many  a  teacher  has  felt  that  he 
could  do  much  more  for  his  pupils  if  he  could  control  their  acts  outside  of  school, 
could  direct  their  amusements  and  select  for  them  the  books  that  they  should 
read.  This  magazine  in  every  family  would  prove  a  valuable  ally  of  the  teacher; 
for  it  wakes  up  the  children  wonderfully,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  during  its  first 
year  no  one  has  had  a  word  of  fault  to  find  with  it,  while  its  praise  is  heard  con- 
tinually, and  all  the  little  ones  who  'take  it'  are  in  ecstasies  when  it  comes  from 
the  post-ofiice.  We  can  not  be  too  much  interested  in  providing  good  reading 
for  the  young.  We  were  in  a  wliole.sale  book-store  a  few  days  ago,  and  saw  piled 
up  on  the  counter  some  five  or  six  thousand  of  Beadle's  Dime  Novels  !  We  could 
not  but  wish  that  the  place  of  these  might  be  filled  by  copies  of  '  Our  Young  Folks' 
or  of  the  'Companion  Poets'.  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields  deserve  all  the  money 
they  make  from  their  publications,  and  hearty  thanks  besides  from  all  who  are 
interested  in  young  people. 
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SCHOOL      HYGIENE 


Much  excitement  prevailis  at  present  in  anticipation  of  the  spread 
of  that  fearful  scourge,  Asiatic  Cholera.  ...  It  can  not  be  expected 
that  the  public  authorities  can  descend  to  details,  and  see  that  every 
pestilence-breeding  subject  is  removed.  Much  must  be  done  by  the  la- 
bors and  attention  of  every  citizen  :  it  is  a  matter  which  touches  the 
welfare  of  us  all. 

But  amid  all  our  sanitary  precautions,  public  and  private,  there  is  one 
interest  which  may  possibly — nay,  will  be  very  likely  to— be  overlooked  : 
the  proper  care  of  the  school-house  and  school-grounds.  The  cholera, 
and  in  fact  every  disease,  is  most  prevalent  where  human  beings  are 
crowded  together  in  apartments,  without  proper  regard  to  cleauliuess, 
pure  air,  and  sunlight.  Hence,  the  great  tenement-houses  in  cities  in- 
variably furnish  a  much  longer  list  for  the  bill  of  sickness  and  mortal- 
ity than  any  other  class  of  dwellings. 

In  our  schools  almost  the  entire  population  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  twenty-one  years  are  congregated  from  six  to  ten  months  in  the  year, 
during  the  school-going  hours.  In  view  of  these  facts,  is  there  suffi- 
cient attention  given  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  school-buildings  and 
-premises?  Is  cleanliness  one  of  the  crowning  merits  r'  Are  the  rooms 
well  ventilated?  Are  the  out-buildings  well  cared  for?  Is  the  air  that 
circulates  about  the  premises  pure?  These  are  questions  that  should  at 
all  times  claim  the  care  and  consideration  of  parents,  but  especially 
now  when  we  are  threatened  by  one  of  the  most  fearful  scourges  that 
has  ever  afflicted  humanity. 

Exhalations  from  the  skin,  and  the  impurities  thrown  upon  the  air 
by  breathing,  are  sources  of  filth  in  a  crowded  school-room  which,  from 
being  imperceptible,  are  often  disregarded.  These  impurities,  how- 
ever, always  exist.  They  settle  down  upon  the  seats,  the  desks,  the 
walls  and  ceilings,  and  always  manifest  their  presence  by  the  rank  odor 
which  is  found  on  opening  a  room  that  has  been  closed  for  a  few  days. 
The  carbonic-acid  gas,  exhaled  by  the  lungs  of  all  animals,  is  always 
accumulating  in  a  school-room  filled  with  pupils,  and  is  a  constant  source 
of  derangement  to  the  vital  energies  of  all  that  are  obliged  to  breathe 
it.  There  is  constantly  accumulating  upon  the  school-grounds  rubbish 
and  filth. 

How  can  the  condition  of  school-premises  be  improved?  A  little  la- 
bor and  expense  rightly  directed  will  accomplish  the  purpose.  Cut  out 
the  branches  of  the  trees  and  remove  such  obstructions  as  too  much 
shut  out  the  sunlight.  Paint  or  whitewash  the  out-buildings  and 
cleanse  the  vaults.  Use  a  few  loads  of  clean  gravel,  when  needed,  about 
the  grounds,  and  scatter  unslacked  lime  freely.  Scrub  the  school-rooms 
and  use  soap  and  water  upon  the  furniture.  Repaint  the  finished  work, 
and  give  the  walls  and  ceiling  frequent  coats  of  whitewash.  If  no 
means  of  ventilation  have  been  provided,  knock  a  hole  in  the  smoke- 
flue  near  the  floor  of  the  room,  and  fit  a  register  for  the  escape  of  the 
impure  air s.  p.  bates. 
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PRIMARY    INSTRUCTION.        ITS    OBJECT. 


The  object  of  instruction  is  so  to  develop  all  the  faculties  of  the 
child's  nature  that  each  shall,  to  its  proper  extent,  unite  in  forming  the 
future  character  of  a  noble  manhood.  The  success  of  a  man  in  procur- 
ing the  necessities,  the  comforts  or  the  luxuries  of  life  is  measured  by 
his  ability  to  foresee  the  results  of  a  certain  policy  in  business,  his 
shrewdness  in  calculating  chances,  and  his  diligence  in  his  occupation. 
In  society,  a  man's  influence  depends  not  so  much  upon  what  he  knows 
as  upon  a  power  so  to  express  his  knowledge  as  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  others.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  men  of  wealth,  influence, 
and  power,  who  have  had  almost  no  training  whatever  in  the  books 
used  in  schools ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  who  are  well 
taught  in  all  the  studies  of  even  the  academy  and  the  college  who  nev- 
er rise  above  the  masses  around  them. 

This  difi"erence  in  men  arises  not  so  much  from  the  amount  of  their 
knowledge  as  from  what  they  are ;  not  so  much  from  the  extent  and 
variety  of  their  resources  as  from  their  ability  to  use  them.  It  is  not 
what  has  been  imparted  f'-om  without,  but  what  has  been  developed 
from  faculties  already  existing  within,  that  fixes  the  future  ability  of 
the  man. 

Not  bearing  sufficiently  in  mind  the  true  object  of  education,  teach- 
ers are  some  times  apt  to  consider  their  mission  to  be  to  impart,  how- 
ever mechanically,  certain  information  to  the  young  mind.  The  mind 
is  regarded  in  the  nature  of  an  open  vessel  whose  inner  surface  is 
covered  with  some  adhesive  substance,  and  the  problem  is  to  fasten  the 
largest  number  of  objects  within.  The  teacher  who  puts  the  most  there, 
arid  makes  them  stick,  solves  the  problem  best.  The  success  of  the 
solution  depends  upon  the  adhesiveness  of  the  coating  and  the 
strength  of  the  operator  to  crowd  the  largest  number  of  objects  into  a 
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given  space.  There  they  are,  crammed  together  and  jostled  between 
each  other;  and  the  wonder  is  how  so  small  a  surface  can  contain  so 
much,  as  well  as  how  so  much  can  be  put  there. 

It  may  be  that  this  is  an  extreme  case  ;  but  it  will  serve  to  illustrate 
my  idea,  that  there  is  a  mechanical  tendency  which  too  often  character- 
izes primary  instruction.  The  childish  intellect  is  treated  as  a  plastic 
substance  upon  which  the  teacher  is  to  leave  certain  impressions,  rather 
than  as  a  living  germ  capable  of  expansion,  with  a  necessity  for  proper 
nourishment  which  it  may  appropriate  in  its  growth.  Each  particle  of 
food  that  is  given  to  the  young  plant  loses  its  identity.  It  is,  in  the 
process  of  vegetable  chemistry,  changed  in  its  character,  and,  uniting 
with  other  portions,  forms  different  substances,  each  needed  in  the 
growth  of  the  perfect  tree.  In  the  development  of  the  mental  germ, 
the  childish  intellect,  there  is  the  same  need  that  proper  nutriment  be 
supplied  with  care,  and  always  with  regard  to  the  production  of  a  defi- 
nite result.  The  problem  is  so  to  train  up  the  inborn  faculties,  so  to 
educate  the  mental  powers,  that  they  combine  in  their  growth  to  form, 
as  far  as  we  shall  be  able  to  produce  the  results,  the  strength,  the 
beauty  and  the  excellence  of  a  perfect  character. 

At  different  periods  in  the  process  of  mental  growth,  different  facul- 
ties are  more  active.  Every  careful  observer  of  children  has  noticed 
that  their  first  intellectual  want  is  to  know  about  things  which  are  the 
object  of  sense;  their  ruling  trait  is  an  eager  curiosity  so  strangely 
shown  in  a  continual  questioning  of  others.  They  do  not  trouble 
themselves  to  ask  the  causes  of  what  they  see,  or  reason  out  results 
from  certain  given  conditions.  Ability  to  do  these  things  comes  with 
the  progress  of  later  years.  Accepting  this  fact  of  mental  philosophy, 
how  may  it  be  applied  in  our  calling. 

I  answer,  by  taking  mind  as  it  is  constituted  by  the  Creator,  and  by 
an  earnest  effort  to  bestow  right  culture  upon  its  faculties  as  they 
appear  in  the  order  of  nature.  Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  each 
faculty  is  active,  reaching  out  to  the  world  outside,  and  the  teacher's 
office  is  to  give  right  direction  to  its  inclinations.  An  unduly  rapid 
development  must  not  be  forced,  nor  should  any  means  be  used  which 
will  delay  or  deaden  the  natural  rate  of  progress.  The  amount  of 
stupidity  produced  in  the  school-room  can  not  be  accurately  estimated; 
but  an  intelligent  observation  of  the  unnatural  methods,  the  forcing 
processes  and  distorting  practices  used  there,  will  at  once  pronounce  it 
no  small  amount.  The  precocious  child  is  urged  forward  indiscreetly, 
and  before  the  mind  lias  reached  maturity  it  has  been  blasted  by  the 
fires  which  have  burned  within  itself,  and  the  result  is  a  dwarfed  and 
in  some  cases  almost  a  powerless  intellect.     The  hidden  talent  of  a  dull 
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pupil  is  some  times  buried  still  deeper  by  the  useless  lumber  of  some 
meaningless  formula  or  tiresome  routine,  frequently  having  more  sound 
than   sense. 

To  the  child  every  thing  should  have  a  meaning.  There  is  a  childish 
comprehension,  and  in  the  school-room  every  thing  should,  if  possible, 
be  brought  within  its  power.  In  reading,  words  may  be  pronounced 
readily  which  are  in  themselves  meaningless.  Where  is  the  mental  de- 
velopment in  this  ability?  Suppose  a  pupil  able  to  pronounce  a  whole 
sentence  of  some  dead  language:  Is  he  any  wiser  for  it?  Has  he 
learned  a  new  thing,  or  gained  a  new  medium  for  expressing  his 
thoughts  or  feelings?  Has  he  a  stronger  mind?  So  it  may  be  with 
whole  pages.  The  amount  of  valuable  information  gained  from  the 
primary  lessons  in  reading-books  is  surely  not  worth  the  time  spent 
in  poring  over  them.  The  benefit  gained  is  in  the  mental  training  to 
understand  the  full  meaning  of  the  lesson,  and  the  formation  of  habits 
of  careful  investigation,  which  will  be  of  service  in  future  years.  The 
mere  calling  of  words,  which  is  so  much  practiced  in  the  reading- 
exercise,  dulls  the  keenness  of  the  intellect,  and  dwarfs  its  powers 
because  it  does  not  strengthen  them.  It  is  the  origin  of  the  taste  for 
light  reading,  which  is  the  ruling  passion  with  so  large  a  number  of 
our  people,  and  which  is  the  just  measure  of  their  intellectual  strength. 
The  beauty  and  power  of  language  can  be  appreciated  only  by  study ; 
and  the  reading-lesson,  which  has  for  its  object  the  study  of  these 
things  and  the  ability  to  fully  express  the  ideas  of  the  author  through 
the  medium  of  the  living  voice,  is  the  proper  place  for  this  study. 
There  is  more  real  mental  power  gained  in  the  thorough  mastery  of  a 
single  passage  than  in  running  over  whole  pages  in  the  manner  fre- 
quently adopted. 

In  commencing  the  study  of  Arithmetic  there  is  a  comprehension  by 
the  pupil  which  should  never  be  overlooked.  With  how  many  child- 
ren is  the  operation  of  counting  a  mere  form,  a  repetition  of  words 
which  has  no  significance.  How  many  think  that  two  is  the  name 
given  to  the  second  object  rather  than  to  its  combination  with  the 
first,  and  so  on.  In  repeating  the  tables,  how  much  mental  efi"ort  or 
culture  is  there  in  going  over  them  forward  or  backward;  or  how  much 
does  the  child  understand  the  meaning  of  the  dull  routine  through 
which  he  goes  ?  If,  by  lapse  of  time  and  dint  of  perseverance,  he  be- 
comes familiar  with  them,  it  is  because  they  have  been  crammed  into 
him, —  a  sort  of  dwarfing  mental  torture,  rather  than  a  mastery  of  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  used  and. a  working-out  of  the  results  reached 
by  the  mind's  own  effort.  In  the  use  of  the  numeral  frame  and  famil- 
iar objects,  a  visible  illustration  is  afforded  of  the  results  reached,  and 
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then  the  mind  will  easily  pass  to  a  clear  conception  of  the  abstract  form. 
After  this  the  repetition  of  any  table  is  a  dull  monotony,  for  the  pupil 
masters  the  idea  and,  should  he  forget  the  result,  he  has  the  ability  to 
work  it  out  himself.  It  is  the  ability  to  do  this  which  will  make  the 
thinking,  influential  man  in  after  years.  The  future  manhood  of  so- 
ciety is  in  the  teacher's  hands,  and  his  conduct  toward  those  in  his 
care  should  be  directed  to  its  elevation.  W. 


LEARNING        BY        ROTE. 


[From  an  article  in  thfl  English  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine  (vol.  xii.)  on  '  The  Artificial 
Production  of  Stupidity  in  Schools'.] 


We  are  convinced  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  stupidity 
now  existing  in  the  world  is  the  direct  result  of  a  variety  of  influ- 
ences, educational  and  social,  which  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
growing  brain,  either  by  checking  its  development  altogether,  or  by 
unduly  stimulating  the  sensorium  at  the  expense  of  the  intelligence. 
In  the  former  case  general  obtuseness  is  the  result ;  and  in  the  latter, 
subjugation  of  the  reasoning  powers  to  the  sensations  and  emotions. 
We  are  entitled  to  think  these  conditions  strictly  artificial,  and  to 
look  upon  them  as  distortions,  analogous,  in  some  respects,  to  the 
physical  distortions  of  Hindoo  fakirism.  .  .  .  Upon  testing  the 
educational  customs  of  the  present  day  by  even  the  most  elementary 
principles  of  psychology,  it  becomes  apparent  that  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  children  receive  precisely  the  kind  of  training  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  a  learned  pig.  There  are  scarcely  any  school-masters 
who  have  in  the  least  degree  studied  the  operations  of  the  develop- 
ment of  mind  (indeed,  it  is  only  within  a  very  few  years  that  this 
study  has  borne  any  fruit  of  great  practical  utility) ;  and  those  who 
have  not  done  so  can  not  realize  the   existence  of  a  kind  of  learning 

which  is  sensational   alone The  first  impressions   made 

upon  the  consciousness  of  a  child  have  a  strong  natural  tendency  to 
expand  themselves  through  the  sensorium,  and  usually  do  so  unless 
directed  higher  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  produced  and  main- 
tained. For  the  purpose  of  such  direction,  time  is  an  element  of  the 
first  importance;  and  the  idea  which  would  be  grasped  by  the  intelli- 
gence after  a  certain  period  of  undisturbed  attention  will  excite  the 
sensational  faculties  alone  if  that  attention  be  diverted  by  the  prema- 
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ture  intrusion  of  something  else  that  solicits  notice In 

schools,  however,  under  the  stern  pressure  of  the  popular  demand  for 
knowledge,  it  is  an  extremely  common  practice  to  accumulate  new  im- 
pressions with  greater  rapidity  than  they  can  be  received.  The  work 
laid  down  can  often  only  be  accomplished  by  means  of  the  prompti- 
tude that  is  a  chief  characteristic  of  instinctive  action.  The  child 
who  uses  his  sensorium  to  master  the  sounds  of  his  task  uses  an  in- 
strument perfected  for  him  by  the  Great  Artificer.  The  child  who 
uses  his  intelligence  must  perfect  the  instrument  for  himself,  must 
grope  in  the  dark,  must  puzzle,  must  catch  at  stray  gleams  of  light, 
before  his  mind  can  embrace  the  whole  of  any  but  the  simplest  quest- 
ion. The  former  brings  out  his  result,  such  as  it  is,  immediately; 
the  latter,  by  slow  degrees,  often  first  giving  utterance  to  the  steps  by 
which  he  is  reaching  it.  The  former  is  commonly  thought  quick  and 
clever,  the  latter  slow  and  stupid;  and  the  educational  treatment  of 
each  is  based  upon  this  assumption,  widely  as  it  often  is  at  variance 
with  the  facts.  The  child  whose  tendency  is  to  sensational  activity 
should  be  held  back,  and  be  made  to  master  the  meaning  of  every 
thing  he  is  allowed  to  learn.  He  is  usually  encouraged  to  remember 
sounds,  is  pushed  forward,  is  crammed  with  words  to  the  exclusion  of 
knowledge,  is  taught  to  consider  himself  a  prodigy  of  youthful  talent. 
The  child  who  tries  to  understand  his  lessons  should  be  encouraged, 
praised,  supplied  with  food  for  thought  of  a  kind  suited  to  his  ca- 
pacity, and  aided  by  a  helping  hand  over  the  chief  difiiculties  in  his 
path.  He  is  usually  snubbed  as  a  dunce,  punished  for  his  slowness, 
forced  into  sensational  learning,  as  his  only  escape  from  disgrace. 
The  master,  in  many  cases,  has  little  option  in  the  matter.  Children 
are  expected  to  know  more  than  they  have  time  to  learn ;  parents  and 
examiners  must  have  show  and  surface, —  things  only  to  be  purchased 
at  the  expense  of  solidity  and  strength.  A  discreet  teacher  may  often 
feel  sympathy  with  the  difficulties  of  a  pupil;  but  the  half-hour  al- 
lotted to  the  class  is  passing  away,  the  next  subject  is  treading  upon 
the  heels  of  the  present,  and  the  child  must  complete  his  task  like 
the  rest;  and  so  a  budding  intellect  may  be  sacrificed  to  the  demands 
of  custom. 

Among  the  children  of  the  educated  classes  the  circumstances  of 
domestic  life  usually  afi'ord  to  the  intelligence  an  amount  of  stimulus 
which,  if  not  of  the  best  possible  kind,  is  at  least  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate in  some  degree  for  the  sensational  work  of  the  school.  .  .  . 
But,  for  the  most  part,  the  children  of  the  poor  have  grown  up  like 
wild  animals,  excepting  for  the  advantage  of  an  occasional  beating ; 
and  their  nervous  centres  have  received  few  impressions  unconnected 
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with  the  simplest  wants  of  existence.  Coincidentally  with  an  entire 
absence  of  intellectual  cultivation,  they  usually  display  a  degree  of 
sensational  acuteness  not  often  found  in  the  nurseries  of  the  wealthy, 
and  arising  from  that  habitual  shifting  for  themselves  in  small  matters 
which  is  forced  upon  them  by  the  absence  of  the  tender  and  refined 
affection  that  loves  to  anticipate  the  wants  of  infancy.  They  go  to 
school  for  a  brief  period,  and  the  master  tries  to  cram  them  with  as 
much  knowledge  as  possible.  They  learn  easily,  but  they  learn  only 
sounds,  and  seldom  know  that  it  is  possible  to  learn  any  thing  more. 
In  many  cottages  there  are  children  who,  as  they  phrase  it,  '  repeat  a 
piece '  at  the  half-yearly  examination.  We  Say,  from  frequent  ex- 
periments, that  they  will  learn  for  this  purpose  a  passage  in  any  foreign 
language  as  easily  as  in  English ;  or  that  they  will  learn  an  English 
paragraph  backwards  if  told  to  do  so;  and  that  in  neither  case  will 
any  curiosity  be  excited  about  the  meaning  of  the  composition.  .  . 
They  do  not  usually  understand  what  'meaning'  is.  An  urchin 
may  be  able  to  say  correctly  that  a  word  pointed  out  to  him  is  an  ad- 
verb or  a  pronoun,  may  proceed  to  give  a  definition  of  either,  and  ex- 
amples of  instances  of  its  occurrence,  and  may  produce  an  impression 
that  he  understands  all  this,  when  the  truth  is  that  he  has  only  learned 
to  make  certain  noises  in  a  particular  order,  and  when  he  is  unable  to 
say  any  thing  intelligible  about  the  matter  in  language  of  his  own. 
Or  he  may  repeat  the  multiplication-table,  and  even  work  by  it,  say- 
ing that  seven  times  eight  are  fifty-six,  without  knowing  what  fifty- 
six  is,  or  what  seven  times  eight  means.  He  knows  all  about  seven 
or  eight,  not  from  schooling,  but  from  the  lessons  of  life,  from  having 
had  seven  pence  or  eight  marbles ;  but  of  the  fifty-six,  which  is  be- 
yond his  experience,  he  knows  nothing.  The  nature  of  the  mental 
operations  of  such  children  is,  perhaps,  as  little  known  to  the  teacher, 
to  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  or  the  kind  ladies  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  school,  as  the  nature  of  the  mental   operations  of  the  inhabitants 

of  Saturn 

The  best  recorded  illustration  of  such  sensational  learning  is  given 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brookfield,  H.M.'s  Inspector,  in  his  official  report 
for  1855-6.  Mr.  Brookfield  called  upon  two  children,  aged  about 
eleven  years,  *  who  did  their  arithmetic  and  reading  tolerably  well, 
who  wrote  something  pretty  legible,  intelligible,  and  sensible,  about  an 
omnibus  and  about  a  steamboat ',  to  write  down  the  answers  of  the 
Church  catechism  to  two  questions.  It  must  be  observed  that  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  repeat  the  catechism  during  half  an  hour  of 
each  day  in  day-school  and  Sunday-school  for  four  or  five  years ;  and 
the  following  is  what  they  wrote  : 
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"  My  duty  toads  God  is  to  bleed  in  him  to  fering  and  to  loaf  with- 
old  your  arts  withold  luy  mine  withold  my  sold  and  with  my  serenth 
to  whirchp  and  to  give  thanks  to  put  my  old  trast  in  him  to  call  upon 
him  to  onner  his  old  name  and  his  world  and  to  save  him  truly  all 
the  days  of  my  life's  end." 

"  My  dooty  tords  my  nabers  to  love  him  as  thyself  and  to  do  to  all 
men  as  I  wed  thou  shalt  do  and  to  me  —  to  love  onner  and  sake  my 
father  and  mother  —  to  onner  and  to  bay  the  queen  and  all  that  are 
pet  in  forty  under  her  —  to  smit  myself  to  all  my  gooness  teaches 
sportial  pastures  and  marsters  —  to  oughten  myself  lordly  and  every 
to  all  my  betters — to  hut  no  body  by  would  nor  deed  —  to  be  trew  in 
jist  in  all  my  deelins  —  to  beer  no  malis  nor  atid  in  your  arts  to  keep 
my  ands  from  pecken  and  steel  —  my  turn  from  evil  speek  and  lawing 
and  slanders  —  not  to  civet  nor  desar  othermans  good  but  to  lern  la- 
ber  trewly  to  git  my  own  leaving  —  and  to  do  my  dooty  in  that  state 
of  life  and  to  each  it  his  pleas  God  to  call  men." 

Again  : 

*•  They  did  promis  and  voal  three  things  in  my  name  first  that  I 
should  pernounce  of  the  devel  and  all  his  walks  pumps  and  valities 
of  this  wicked  wold  and  all  the  sinful  larsts  of  the  flesh." 

Mr.  Brookfield  remarks  very  justly  that  the  error  is  not  a  mere 
matter  of  spelling,  not  a  phonetic  expression  of  ideas  that  are  under- 
stood, but  that  it  involves  absolute  non-apprehension  of  the  meaning 
of  the  passages 

We  have  already  referred  incidentally  to  a  learned  pig,  and  to  the 
parallelism  between  its  training  and  some  kinds  of  human  education. 
Persons  familiar  with  the  tricks  taught  to  animals  are  aware  that 
these  may  all  be  described  as  muscular  actions  performed  each  con- 
secutively to  its  proper  signal.  On  hearing  the  finger-nails  of  the 
master  click  together,  the  animal  does  something  in  obedience  to  the 
sensation  :  nods  its  head,  or  shakes  its  head,  or  stands  erect,  as  the 
case  may  be.  It  has  no  idea  that  the  nod  is  an  affirmation  or  the 
shake  a  negation,  and  probably  has  no  thirst  for  knowledge  about  the 
matter,  being  content  to  play  its  part  correctly  and  escape  the  whip. 
In  the  case  of  children  the  medium  of  communication  is  diff"erent 
and  the  kind  of  response  is  difi"erent,  but  the  faculty  in  action  is  com- 
monly the  same.  The  words  of  the  pig's  master  are  mere  by-play, 
intended  to  amuse  the  audience,  and  the  signal  is  conveyed  by  other 
sounds.  The  words  of  the  human  teacher  or  examiner  —  his  questions, 
for  instance  —  are  the  signals  to  the  child,  each  requiring  its  appropri- 
ate answer;  but,  like  the  signals  to  the  pig,  they  are  aural  sensations, 
capable,  as  such,  of  producing  muscular  action  through  the  medium  of 
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the  sensorium  alone.  The  responses  of  the  child  are  in  words  —  that 
is  to  say,  in  sounds  that  he  has  been  taught,  and  that  he  remembers, 
but  of  which  he  need  not  understand  one  iota  in  order  to  repeat  them, 
any  more  than  the  pig  need  understand  the  affirmative  or  negative 
character  of  its  nod  or  shake.  In  the  human  species  articulate  speech 
is  an  act  precisely  analogous  to  locomotion,  requiring  the  combined 
and  harmonious  working  of  several  muscles  and  the  guidance  of  sense, 
but  in  no  way  essentially  connected  with  the  intelligence ;  and  the 
child  may  make  the  right  noises  in  the  right  order,  just  as  the  pig 
does  not  nod  its  head  when  the  signal  requires  it  to  be  shaken.  .  .  . 
School  teachers  and  managers  seldom  observe  this,  because  they 
seldom  look  deep  enough.  They  are  mostly  unacquainted  with  the 
complexity  and  extent  of  sensational  operations  in  the  young;  they 
have  scarcely  ever  been  accustomed  to  analyze  the  acts  of  the  mind, 
and  they  think  they  have  probed  the  depth  of  intellectual  conscious- 
ness before  they  have  even  approached  the  surface.  Mass,  Teacher. 


GOOD         SCHOOL- MASTER 


Has  any  educational  writer  of  recent  date  given  a  clearer  or  more 
comprehensive  description  of  the  good  school-master  than  the  learned, 
wise  and  witty  historian  and  divine  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Thomas  Fuller  ?     Hear  him  : 

"There  is  scarce  any  profession  in  the  commonwealth  more  neces- 
sary, which  is  so  slightly  performed.  The  reasons  whereof  I  conceive 
to  be  these:  First,  young  scholars  make  this  calling  their  refuge; 
yea,  perchance,  before  they  have  taken  any  degree  in  the  University, 
commence  school-masters  in  the  country,  as  if  nothing  else  were  re- 
quired to  set  up  this  profession  but  only  a  rod  and  a  ferula.  Second- 
ly, others,  who  are  able,  use  it  only  as  a  passage  to  better  preferment, 
to  patch  the  rents  in  their  present  fortune,  till  they  can  provide  a  new 
one  and  betake  themselves  to  some  more  gainful  calling.  Thirdly, 
they  are  disheartened  from  doing  their  best  with  the  miserable  re- 
ward which  in  some  places  they  receive,  being  masters  to  their  child- 
ren and  slaves  to  their  parents.  Fourthly,  being  grown  rich,  they 
grow  negligent,  and  scorn  to  touch  the  school  but  by  the  proxy  of 
the  usher.     But  see  how  well  our  school-master  behaves  himself. 

"  His  genius  ipclines  him  with  delight  tQ  his  profession.     God,  of 
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his  goodness,  hath  fitted  several  men  for  several  callings,  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  church  and  state,  in  all  conditions,  may  be  provided  for. 
And  thus  God  mouldeth  some  for  a  school-master's  life,  undertaking 
it  with  desire  and  delight,  and  discharging  it  with  dexterity  and  happy 
success. 

"He  studies  his  scholars'  natures  as  carefully  as  they  their  books; 
and  ranks  their  dispositions  into  several  forms.  And  though  it  may 
seem  difficult  for  him  in  a  great  school  to  descend  to  all  particulars, 
yet  experienced  school-masters  may  quickly  make  a  grammar  of  boys' 
natures. 

"He  is  able,  diligent  and  methodical  in  his  teaching;  not  leading 
them  rather  in  a  circle  than  forwards.  He  minces  his  precepts  for 
children  to  swallow,  hanging  clogs  on  the  nimbleness  of  his  own  soul, 
that  his  scholars  may  go  along  with  him. 

"  He  is  moderate  in  inflicting  deserved  correction.  Many  a  school- 
master better  answereth  the  name  paidotribes  (boy-beater)  than paida- 
gogos  (pedagogue),  rather  tearing  his  scholars'  flesh  with  whipping 
than  giving  them  good  education.  No  wonder  if  the  scholars  hate 
the  muses,  being  presented  unto  them  in  the  shapes  of  fiends  and 
furies. 

"  Such  an  Orbilius  mars  more  scholars  than  he  makes.  Their  tyranny 
hath  caused  many  tongues  to  stammer  which  spake  plain  by  nature, 
and  whose  stuttering  at  first  was  nothing  else  but  fears  quavering  on 
their  speech  at  their  master's  presence;  and  whose  mauling  them 
about  their  heads  hath  dulled  those  who  in  quickness  exceeded  their 
master. 

"  To  conclude,  let  this,  amongst  other  motives,  make  school-masters 
careful  in  their  place  —  that  the  eminences  of  their  scholars  have 
commended  the  memories  of  their  school-masters  to  posterity." 


Value  of  Vocal  Music  in  Schools. —  I  here  introduce  a  fact 
which  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  my  profession,  and  that  is,  that 
the  exercise  of  the  organs  of  the  breast,  by  singing,  contributes  very 
much  to  defend  them  from  those  diseases  to  which  the  climate  and 
other  causes  expose  them.  The  Germans  are  seldom  afflicted  with 
consumption,  nor  have  I  ever  known  but  one  instance  of  spitting  blood 
among  them.  This,  I  believe,  is  in  part  occasioned  by  the  strength 
which  their  lungs  acquire  by  exercising  them  frequently  in  vocal 
music,  for  this  constitutes  an  essential  branch  of  their  education. 

Dr.  Robh. 
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FALLACIES     OF    T  E  X  T-B  00  K  S.— N  o.  .  I  V 


The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  two  prominent  text-books  on 
Natural  Philosophy  : 

"  When  any  portion  of  the  atmosphere  is  heated,  it  becomes  rarefied, 
its  specific  gravity  is  diminished,  and  it  consequently  rises.  The  ad- 
jacent portions  immediately  rush  into  its  place  to  restore  the  equilib- 
rium," etc.  "  When  the  sun  shines  over  any  particular  spot  on  the 
earth,  the  air  immediately  over  the  warm  ground  is  rarefied  by  the 
heat,  and  consequently  ascends,  while  the  surrounding  air,  being  cool- 
er and  heavier,  rushes  in  to  supply  the  place  which  the  warm  air  has 
left  vacant." 

Similar  nonsense  is  found  in  almost  every  book  that  treats  upon 
this  subject.  Even  the  action  of  the  common  pump  is  often  explained 
in  much  the  same  way:  we  are  told  that  lifting  the  piston  makes  a 
vacuum,  and  the  water  'rushes  up  to  fill  it'.  And  very  likely,  not 
three  pages  away,  we  are  told  with  a  great  flourish  that  the  doctrine 
that  '  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum'  is  one  of  the  dogmas  nf  the  silly  an- 
cients which  modern  science  has  exploded.  Two  very  remarkable 
propositions  or  premises  are  assumed  in  the  above  extracts :  first,  that 
where  bodies  are  made  lighter,  they  feel  an  irresistible  tendency  to 
jump  up;  second,  that  when  air  (and  some  other  bodies)  finds  a 
vacuum  any  where,  it  hastens  to  fill  the  'aching  void'.  In  view  of 
these  principles,  one  hardly  knows  whether  to  admire  more  highly  the 
'gay  and  festive'  character  of  the  attenuated  body,  or  the  extraordi- 
nary benevolence  displayed  by  the  substance  that  comes  '  rushing  in' 
to  fill  every  gap. 

Why  can  not  these  books  tell  their  readers  the  simple  truths,  viz., 
that  the  light  air  rises  because  it  is  pushed  up,  just  as  a  piece  of  cork 
rises  in  water,  and  that  the  heavier  substance  takes  the  place  out  of 
which  it  has  driven  the  lighter,  and  does  not  simply  show  its  kind- 
ness by  filling  a  vacancy  that  already  exists  ? 

Of  all  the  common  fallacies  in  our  text-books  none  seems  to  me  more 
supremely  silly  and  groundless,  or  more  wide-spread,  than  this  one; 
and  it  is  the  last  one  I  propose  to  notice  at  present.  In  these  arti- 
cles I  have  said  nothing  about  the  fallacies  in  our  Grammars.  Paper 
is  so  costly  just  now  that  I  dared  not  undertake  it;  but  perhaps,  when 
that  article  becomes  cheaper  and  I  have  nothing  else  to  do  for  a 
month,  I  may  attempt  even  that  task.  H. 
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S  C  R  A  P-B  0  0  K 


There  is  an  instrument  of  usefulness  and  instruction  that  is  over- 
looked bj  a  large  share  of  the  people,  that  might  be  made  one  of  much 
usefulness  in  the  cause  of  education,  if  more  generally  adopted.  I 
refer  to  Scrap-Books.  Who,  in  reading  papers,  does  not  often  come 
across  scraps  of  information  that,  if  preserved  so  as  to  be  referred  to, 
would  be  of  great  benefit, — such  as  origin  of  words  and  phrases,  sayings 
of  leading  men  and  women,  stories,  etc.  ?  As,  for  instance,  When  and 
where  were  handkerchiefs  first  manufactured?  same  of  hats  for  men? 
the  origin  of  skedaddle?  Dixie?  blanket?  worsted?  Yankee?  blue- 
stocking? etc.  I  have  a  friend,  editor  of  an  educational  paper  in 
Pennsylvania,  who  has  a  scrap-book  18  by  30  inches  and  800  pages, 
containing  over  5,000  pieces  scrapped.  He  has  also  in  pigeon-holes, 
alphabetically  arranged,  over  10,000  articles;  and  yet  he  is  under  30 
years  of  age.  An  ex-school  superintendent,  after  a  visit  of  a  day  in 
his  sanctum,  writes  "I  never  spent  a  day  so  intelligently  and  usefully 
as  the  one  I  spent  in  your  sanctum;  and  were  I  a  young  in  stead  of  an 
old  man,  I  should  certainly  do  as  you  are  doing,  preserve  scraps  of 
information.  Some  which  I  found  in  your  collection  would  have 
been  of  great  usefulness  to  me  in  my  public  labors,  for  I  there  got 
items  that  I  had  much  needed." 

1  have  over  2,000  articles  in  my  scrap-books,  one  of  which  fifty 
dollars  could  not  buy.  These  scrap-books  are  a  source  of  much  inter- 
est to  persons  visiting  here,  whether  they  be  teachers  or  others.  Sev- 
eral teachers  have  exclaimed  "  I  wish  I  had  such  a  book  as  this  I" 

How  can  you  get  such  books?  I  will  tell  you  my  way:  others  may 
have  a  better;  if  so,  I  should  like  to  hear  it.  The  books  I  have 
used  were  district-school  records.  I  have  cut  out  leaves  occasionally, 
so  that  it  would  not  spread  the  back  to  break  it.  Have  an  alphabeti- 
cal index  in  the  back  part.  I  also  have  a  box  to  put  the  articles  in  to 
keep  till  I  have  stormy  or  other  days  that  I  can  scrap. 

When  I  read  papers  I  have  a  pencil,  and  if  I  see  an  article  I  want 
to  preserve,  mark  it.  After  I  am  through  with  the  paper,  cut  it  out, 
and  put  in  the  box.  When  I  get  ready  to  scrap  them  in  the  book,  I 
have  a  dish  of  good  paste,  a  brush  to  spread  the  paste,  a  smooth  board 
to  put  the  article  on  to  paste,  a  damp  cloth  to  wipe  paste  from  the 
board,  a  newspaper  folded  several  thicknesses  that  I  put  under  the 
leaf  that  I  scrap  on,  so  as  not  to  wet  other  leaves.  Several  papers  the 
size  of  or  a  little  larger  than  the  page,  so  as  to  iron  the  page  dry  after 
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the  scraps  are  pasted  on.  This  I  put  on  and  iron  with  a  warm  iron, 
first  one  side,  then  the  other,  till  well  dried.  Do  n't  spread  the  paste 
too  thick,  and  when  you  commence  ironing  on  the  top  side,  lift  the 
paper  to  see  that  it  does  not  stick;  if  it  does,  take  another,  and  lay  that 
aside  till  dry.  I  often  find  articles  that  were  laid  in  the  scrap-box 
that  when  I  come  to  scrap  I  leave,  because  the  item  has  become  com- 
mon, and  therefore  I  do  not  need  it.  I  have  one  book  for  stories  and 
miscellaneous  articles,  one  for  agricultural,  and  one  for  educational 
articles.  I  also  mix  in  choice  pictures,  such  as  the  view  of  the  Nor- 
mal Institute,  Central  Depot  of  Chicago,  Fruit,  Animals,  etc. 

Could  I  get  such  books  as  I  would  like,  I  should  get  those  about 
18x30  inches  surface,  and  about  200  pages,  as  this  is  heavy  enough 
to  lift,  and  in  scrapping  some  times  you  want  to  put  a  whole  page  of  a 
paper  on.  This  makes  it  handier,  and  it  is  good  to  see  the  familiar 
face  of  the  paper  scrapped  from,  in  such  cases. 

Now,  friends,  who  would  not  like  a  good  scrap-book,  for  reference, 
and  as  a  source  of  instruction  ?  If  you  want  one,  commence  and  make 
one.  One  can  read  the  mind  and  taste  of  an  individual  by  his  or 
her  scrap-book. 

I  have  merely  glanced  at  the  benefits  of  scrap-books.  Much  may 
be  said  in  favor  of  them;  but  I  leave  this  for  others  to  speak  upon, 
or  for  other  times, 

Truly  a  friend  of  educational  progression.  E,  S.  PHELPS,  Jr. 

Wyanet,  Bdread  Co.,  Iu,.,  Jan,  1, 1866. 


THE  PROS  AND  CONS  OF  OBJECT-TEACHING. 

Object-Teaching  combines  two  modes  of  developing  truth :  first, 
instruction  by  familiar  lecture  on  the  part  of  the  teacher;  second, 
thought  or  investigation  induced  in  the  pupil.  These,  undoubtedly, 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  successful  teaching. 

But  instruction  by  lecture  is  the  feature  wherein  the  new  system  is 
specially  different  from  the  old  modes  of  teaching.  It  disregards  text- 
books, and  the  dry  study  of  truth  on  printed  pages.  The  ancient 
learning  of  lessons,  often  at  the  cost  of  vexation  and  tears,  is  removed, 
and  the  pupil  is  indulgently  allowed  to  consider  the  teacher  as  a  sort 
of  encyclopaedia  of  all  things  worth  knowing.  How  far  this  method 
of  instruction  is  carried  in  the  course  of  education,  how  far  the  advo- 
cates of  the  system  would  wish  it  to  be  carried,  I  do  not  know.  But 
if  carried  much  beyond  childhood,  the  practice  would,  doubtless,  begin 
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to  defeat  itself.  The  remission  of  tasks,  the  pretty  manner  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  idea  of  getting  so  much  by  working  so  little,  would 
surely  be  highly  agreeable  to  the  restless  class  of  pupils  that  attend 
our  schools.  It  would  also  relieve  the  anxious  parent,  insuring  him 
that  the  boy,  who  'always  has  his  own  way  at  home',  has  the  same, 
at  least  in  a  degree,  at  school.  But  despite  these  advantages,  whether 
as  much  could  be  gained,  the  same  progress  made,  the  same  positive 
result  be  made  visible,  as  by  using  other  methods,  is  very  reasonably 
to  be  questioned. 

The  alternative  is  to  cause  the  scholar  to  prepare  a  lesson  in  a  text- 
book. This  having  been  learned  —  memorized,  if  necessary, —  the 
teacher  will  explain  familiarly,  adding  facts,  and  shedding  a  new  light 
on  what  the  pupil,  by  hard  study,  may  have  graven  on  his  memory. 
In  this  manner  interest  will  be  given  of  an  abiding  kind,  and  the 
pupil,  in  the  course  of  study,  will  have  made  a  substantial  acquisition 
—  one  that  he  may  call  his  own.  The  language  of  the  instructor  is, 
"Study  this  now  until  you  know  it.  Hard  work  only  will  enable  you 
to  learn,  and  by  such  you  will  daily  grow  in  knowledge  and  mental 
strength.  If  there  is  any  thing  you  do  not  understand,  come  to  me, 
and  we  will  explain  it  together.  If  you  have  ideas  of  your  own  on 
the  subject,  do  not  hesitate  to  express  them."  Such  would  be  the 
advice  of  the  good  teacher  in  whatever  branch  of  study.  It  is  not 
object-teaching;  but  it  has  a  feature  of  object-teaching  —  an  attempt 
to  interest  the  pupil  by  awaking  his  mind,  and  evincing  your  desire 
for  his  progress. 

That  object-teaching  is  receiving  so  much  attention  is  evidence  that 
teachers  are  taking  better  views  of  education.  In  so  far  as  it  enlivens 
and  enables  the  old  and  stale  systems  of  stock  teaching  to  take  new 
forms,  the  agitation  of  the  subject  is  beneficial.  As  a  system,  how- 
ever, too  much  is  perhaps  claimed  for  object-teaching. 

A  practical  objection  will  occur  to  every  one  —  the  disqualification 
of  the  majority  of  teachers  to  use;  the  system.  It  is  above  them.  It 
is  too  high  a  kind  of  instruction.  It  requires  more  available  knowl- 
edge, tact,  and  experience,  than  most  teachers  can  command.  We  are 
not  all  Arnolds  or  Manns.  We  may  be  useful  as  before,  but  can  not 
attain  to  the  independent  instruction  that  object-teaching  demands. 
But  it  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  this  is  not  an  objection  against  the 
system,  but  against  the  present  adoption  of  it.  Besides,  the  very  ob- 
jection shows  a  want  in  American  schools;  a  great  want.  The  teach- 
ers, as  a  class,  need  to  be  advanced  in  ability  and  experience.  Eleva- 
tion is  needed,  both  of  the  teacher  and  his  position  socially  considered. 
Teaching  is  too  much  a  make-shift — a  stepping-stone  for  young  men. 
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Change  is  the  characteristic  of  our  national  life;  and  every  man,  with 
restless  look,  is  anticipating  high  posts  of  honor  or  emolument.  But 
this  spirit  of  advancement  is  unfavorable  to  the  production  of  great 
educators.  Few  great  and  good  teachers  will  appear  in  such  a  state 
of  things,  and  the  tone  of  the  class  must  be  inferior.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  improved  feeling  on  the  subject.  Education,  as  a  profession, 
is  advancing.  Of  this  the  discussion  and  partial  adoption  of  object- 
teaching  is  proof.  Educational  Monthly. 


TAUGHT      BY     OUR      NEIGHBORS. 


Some  curious  facts  are  revealed  by  the  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
young  men  called  out  to  the  conscription  in  France.  In  one  of  the 
departments  it  appeared  that  out  of  100  young  men,  21  years  old,  64 
can  neither  read  nor  write.  In  other  departments  the  numbers  range 
from  56  to  62  out  of  every  hundred.  In  27  departments  the  number 
of  illiterate  young  men  is  more  than  a  third,  or  certainly  one-fourth. 
In  25  others  it  varies  from  a  fourth  to  a  tenth.  In  10  it  is  less  than 
a  tenth.  In  the  Meurthe  and  Bas-Rhin  there  are  but  four  or  five  out 
of  100  young  conscripts  who  can  not  read.  In  the  Haute-Marne  but 
three  or  four.  In  the  Meuse  and  the  Doubs  but  two  or  three.  There 
are  86  departments  in  all,  and  Paris  is  in  that  of  the  Seine.  Stras- 
bourg is  in  the  Bas-Rhin,  and  Besan§on  in  the  Doubs. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  verified  the  figures,  and  he 
has  offered  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  200  francs  to  be  given  to  the 
communal  school-master  in  each  department  who  shall  be  most  suc- 
cessful in  reducing  the  number  of  illiterate  persons  in  the  commune. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  things  are  done  in 
France.  In  stead  of  a  system  which  makes  it  the  plain  interest  of 
every  community  to  take  care  that  its  members  are  properly  instructed, 
the  Government  offers  a  pitiful  bribe  to  the  village  school-master. 

But  we  have  also  a  recent  statement  of  the  Conditiou-of-England- 
question,  which  is  even  worse  than  that  of  France.  "Nowhere  in  Ire- 
land", says  a  correspondent  of  the  2^ew-York  Times,  who  is  an  Eng- 
lishman, "have  I  seen  the  stupid,  ignorant,  hopelessly-demoralized 
people  that  are  to  be  found  here  by  thousands,  and  it  would  scarcely 
be  an  exaggeration  to  say  by  millions.  Now  a  country  with  such  a 
population  needs  a  government  more  intelligent,  more  active,  more 
powerful,  more  practical,  than  we  have  got  in  England.     Twenty  mill- 
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ions  out  of  thirty  have  not  the  pretense  of  self-government.  They 
are  unrepresented  in  Parliament;  they  are  confessedly  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  Constitution." 

This  is  what  Mr.  Olmsted  remarked  nearly  twenty  years  ago  in  his 
most  valuable  and  interesting  'Walks  and  Talks  of  an  American 
Farmer  in  England'.  And  it  is  this  ignorance  and  brutishness 
which  are  the  real  peril  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  36,000  out  of  the 
30,000,000  own  the  land,  and  in  which  the  poor  are  growing  poorer 
and  the  rich  richer. 

All  these  facts  should  be  carefully  pondered  by  every  man  in  this 
country  who  thinks  that  it  is  safe  to  deny  men  education,  or  to  tamper 
with  perfect  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press.  Ignorance  any  where 
in  this  country  is  a  peril  every  where;  and  in  this  view  the  suggest- 
ions of  General  Howard  in  his  admirable  Report  upon  the  Frcedmen 
are  very  significant  and  important.  Harper's  Weekly. 


SHALL  WE  HAVE  A  NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION? 


Mr.  Editor:  I  was  present  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Teachers'  Association,  when  a  resolution  was  adopted  appoint- 
ing a  committee  to  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
favor  of  organizing  a  National  Bureau  of  Education.  I  listened  for 
some  reason  for  such  a  measure ;  but  as  it  passed  without  discussion,  I 
was  left  to  my  own  reflections  upon  the  subject  in  forming  an  opinion 
of  its  wisdom  or  expediency.  I  had  indeed  been  favored  with  an 
earnest  appeal  in  favor  of  such  a  scheme,  which  the  '  Loyal  Publication 
Society '  had  issued.  And  I  had  there  read  what  had  been  done  in 
the  establishment  of  national  systems  of  education  by  Prussia,  Holland, 
France,  and  other  governments  in  Europe,  and  the  argument  which 
was  drawn  from  their  experience  in  favor  of  the  plan  proposed  in  this 
resolution.  I  felt,  moreover,  the  respect  that  was  due  to  the  opinions 
of  such  a  body  of  teachers  as  were  before  me,  and  reflected  upon  the  in- 
fluence which  a  judgment  thus  expressed  was  likely  to  have  upon 
the  public  mind,  and  I  resolved  to  give  the  subject  the  attention  which 
its  importance  deserved.  And  now,  sir,  that  I  am  unable  to  coincide 
in  the  opinion  which  the  Association  has  thus  promulgated,  will  it  be 
aside  from  the  purposes  of  your  journal  to  give  place  to  a  few  suggest- 
ions why  the  teachers  of  Massachusetts  have  no  occasion  to  ask  for  a 
National  Bureau  of  Education  I* 
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If  such  a  Bureau  is  to  be  established,  I  suppose  it  is  with  a  view  to 
some  action.  We  do  not  want  any  more  sinecure  berths  for  old  politi- 
cians. What  that  action  is  to  be  we  are  not  apprised,  unless  it  is  pro- 
posed to  clothe  such  a  Bureau  with  political  power  to  dictate  what  shall 
be  the  .system  of  schools  in  the  several  states,,  the  qualification  of  teach- 
ers, the  school-books  to  be  used,  and  the  topics  taught.  Now  to  do  this 
would  not  only  require  legislation  on  the  part  of  Congress,  —  and  any 
one  can  judge  what  sort  of  legislation  such  a  body,  gathered  from  every 
part  of  the  United  States,  would  be  likely  to  adopt,  —  but  it  would  re- 
quire interference  by  the  National  Government  in  the  domestic  aiFairs 
of  the  several  states,  which,  to  say  the  least,  would  be  of  most  doubt- 
ful expediency,  not  to  add  of  constitutional  right.  Free  schools  are 
not  to  be  sustained  without  a  constant,  ever-present  and  ever-active 
system  of  agencies,  which  reach  not  only  communities,  but  every  in- 
dividual of  whom  they  are  composed.  There  is  work  for  the  assessor 
and  the  tax-gatherer.  Moneys  are  not  only  to  be  raised,  but  to  be 
disbursed  and  accounted  for;  teachers  are  to  be  hired,  school-houses  to 
be  provided,  text-books  and  apparatus  furnished,  and  the  condition  of 
the  schools  to  be  watched  over.  Is  it  proposed  that  Congress  shall 
provide  for  or  regulate  these  ?  Is  any  friend  of  popular  education  will- 
ing to  confide  its  interests  to  such  a  keeping  ?  If  it  is  not  intended  to 
act  upon  schools  through  measures  of  detail,  like  those  above  suggest- 
ed, what  is  the  proposed  scheme  to  accomplish  ?  Is  it  the  influence 
of  the  national  government,  to  be  exerted  through  a  bureau,  that  is 
wanted  ?  And  are  we  to  borrow  hints  in  this  respect  from  what  is 
done  in  France  ?  Are  the  teachers  or  people  of  Massachusetts  content  to 
have  the  government  of  the  nation,  or  even  of  the  state,  exercise  the 
functions  which  the  sovereign  power  of  France  assumes,  over  the  local 
interests  and  domestic  police  of  every  town,  village,  and  private  house- 
hold ?  The  impression  here  is  very  general  that  we  are  governed  too 
much  already  :  that  administration  interferes,  in  too  many  instances,  to 
regulate  or  restrain  what  should  be  left  to  the  intelligent  and  uutram- 
meled  action  of  the  people.  Many  believe  that  the  Maine  Law  has 
done  anything  but  advance  the  cause  of  temperance,  by  committing  to 
a  few  constables  and  police-justices  the  care  and  oversight  of  what  be- 
longs to  the  people  of  the  several  communities  in  which  vice  seeks  to 
perpetuate  itself.  In  France  the  affairs  of  the  people  are  intrusted  to 
the  surveillance  of  a  single  sovereign.  In  our  own  country  the  people 
exercise  this  power,  either  through  their  agents,  who  make  and  ad- 
minister the  laws,  or  by  a  power  quite  as  effectual  and  far  more  general 
—  the  force  and  influence  of  public  opinion.  Would  it  be  wise,  if  it 
were  feasible,  to  intrust  to  the  government  the  interests  of  our  schools, 
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and  withdraw  from  them,  or  weaken,  the  direct  and  personal  influence 
of  the  people  ? 

Is  it  the  moral  influence  of  such  a  Bureau  that  is  sought  ?  That 
may  have  efficiency  in  a  country  where  the  masses  look  to  their  rulers 
for  a  standard  in  matters  of  thought  and  opinion.  But  how  would  it 
be  here  ?  The  head  of  a  bureau  is  the  creature  of  a  political  party. 
It  may  be  a  Floyd  or  a  Jacob  Thompson.  It  may  come  from  Georgia 
or  Arkansas.  It  is,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  to  be  changed 
every  four  years.  And  what  could  be  accomplished  in  that  time  in 
the  way  of  progress  or  reform  ?  AV^ould  it  not  become  a  sort  of  politi- 
cal hospital,  in  which  politicians  of  various  grades  would  be  fed  and 
housed,  in  return  for  truckling  service  and  subserviency  to  a  party  ? 

Massachusetts  Teacher. 


A    FAREWELL     TO     AGASSIZ. 


How  the  mountains  talked  together, 

Looking  down  upon  the  weather, 

When  they  heard  our  friend  had  planned  hia 

Little  trip  among,  the  Andes  ! 

How  they  '11  bare  their  snowy  scalps 

To  the  climber  of  the  Alps, 

When  the  cry  goes  through  their  passes 

"Here  comes  the  great  Agassiz!" 

"Yes,  I  'm  tall,"  says  Chimborazo, 

"  But  I  wait  for  him  to  say  so, — 

That 's  the  only  thing  that  lacks, — he 

Must  see  me,  Cotopaxi !" 

"Ay!  ay  !"  the  fire-peak  thunders, 

"And  he  must  view  my  wonders! 

I  'm  but  a  lonely  crater 

Till  I  have  him  for  spectator !" 

The  mountain  hearts  are  yearning, 

The  lava-torches  burning, 

The  rivers  bend  to  meet  him, 

The  forests  bow  to  greet  him, 

It  thrills  the  spinal  column 

Of  fossil  fishes  solemn, 

And  glaciers  crawl  the  faster 

To  the  feet  of  their  old  master ! 

Heaven  keep  him  well  and  hearty, 
Both  him  and  all  his  party ! 
From  the  sun  that  broils  and  smites. 
From  the  centipede  that  bites, 
From  the  hail-storm  and  the  thunder, 
10 
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From  the  vampire  and  the  condor, 
From  the  gust  upon  the  river, 
From  the  sudden  earthquake  shiver, 
From  the  trip  of  mule  or  donkey. 
From  the  midnight  howling  monkey, 
From  the  stroke  of  knife  or  dagger, 
From  the  puma,  and  the  jaguar. 
From  the  horrid  boa-constrictor. 
That  has  scared  us  in  the  pictur', 
From  the  Indians  of  the  pampas, 
Who  would  dine  upon  their  gran'pas. 
From  every  beast  and  vermin 
That  to  think  of  sets  us  squirming. 
From  every  snake  that  tries  on 
The  traveler  his  p'ison. 
From  every  pest  of  Natuv*, 
Likewise  the  alligator. 
And  from  two  things  left  behind  him  — 
(Be  sure  they  '11  try  to  find  him) 
The  tax-bill  and  assessor  — 
Heaven  keep  the  great  Professor ! 

May  he  find,  with  his  apostles. 
That  the  land  is  full  of  fossils, 
That  the  waters  swarm  with  fishes, 
Shaped  according  to  his  wishes, 
That  every  pool  is  fertile 
In  fancy  kinds  of  turtle. 
New  birds  around  him  singing, 
New  insects,  never  stinging. 
With  a  million  novel  data 
About  the  articulata. 
And  facts  that  strip  off  all  husks 
From  the  history  of  mollusks. 

And  when,  with  loud  Te  Deum, 

He  returns  to  his  museum. 

May  he  find  the  monstrous  reptile 

That  the  land  so  long  has  kept  ill 

By  Grant  and  Sherman  throttled. 

And  by  Father  Abraham  bottled 

(All  specked  and  streaked  and  mottled 

With  scars  of  murderous  battles. 

Where  he  clashed  the  iron  rattles 

That  gods  and  men  he  shook  at). 

For  all  the  world  to  look  at ! 

God  bless  the  great  Professor  ! 

And  Madam  too,  God  bless  her  ! 

Bless  him  and  all  his  band, 

On  the  sea  and  on  the  land, 

As  they  sail,  ride,  walk,  anck stand, — 
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Bless  them,  head  and  heart  and  hand, 
Till  their  glorious  raid  is  o'er, 
And  they  touch  our  ransomed  shore  ! 
Then  the  welcome  of  a  nation, 
With  its  shout  of  exultation. 
Shall  wake  the  dumb  creation, 
And  the  shapes  of  buried  aeons 
Join  the  living  creatures'  paeans, 
While  the  mighty  megalosaurus 
Leads  the  palaeozoic  chorus, — 
God  bless  the  great  Professor, 
And  the  land  his  proud  possessor, — 
Bless  them  now  and  evermore ! 


THE    FIRST    XORMAL     SCHOOL   IN    AMERICA. 

In  1825,  the  noble  Governor  of  New  York,  Be  Witt  Clinton,  urged 
upon  the  Legislature  the  founding  of  a  Normal  School,  proposing  an 
appropriation  of  $200,000  for  buildings.  The  question  also  began  to 
be  agitated  in  other  states,  and  by  other  far-seeing  men,  about  the 
same  time.  In  1838,  Edmund  Dwight  proposed  to  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  to  give  810,000,  if  the  state  would  give  a  like  sum,  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  the  experiment  of  a  Normal  School.  The  offer 
was  accepted;  and  to  the  Old  Bay  State  belongs  the  honor  of  instituting 
the  first  normal  school  of  the  New  World. 

In  the  little  town  of  Lexington, —  where  on  April  19,  1775,  the  first 
blood  was  shed  in  defense  of  American  Liberty, —  on  July  3, 1839,  the 
first  Normal  School  in  America  was  begun.  It  was  appropriate!  The 
parallel  may  be  caried  still  further.  On  that  April  morning,  when,  aft- 
er a  volley  or  two  from  British  muskets,  the  yeomen-soldiers  scattered 
and  ran,  leaving  eight  of  their  companions  weltering  in  their  blood,  it 
did  not  seem  as  though  much  had  been  done  toward  a  successful  resist- 
ance of  royal  oppression  :  so  when,  on  that  July  morning,  Rev.  Cyrus 
Peirce  began  his  humble  labors,  with  only  three  young  ladies  as  pupils, 
the  movement  did  not  promise  much  for  the  renovation  of  the  methods 
of  education  over  the  face  of  a  continent.  But,  as  the  American  nation 
was  born  as  the  fruit  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  so  let  us  hope  a 
truly  American  system  of  education  may  yet  be  the  happy  result  of  the 
latter  effort.  For,  while  it  is  true  that  bravery,  perseverance,  man- 
lines.s,  and  a  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  Liberty,  may  found  a  free  and 
independent  nation,  it  is  equally  true  that  only  intelligence,  morality, 
and  high  patriotism,  diffused  among  the  masses  of  the  people,  can  keep 
it  free  and  independent.  H. 
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OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


Depaetment  op  Public  Instrdction,  > 
Springfield,  III.,  March,  1866.         / 

NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

At  a  meeting  of  State  Superintendents,  held  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
on  the  16th  of  August  last,  it  was  voted  to  form  a  National  Associa- 
tion of  School  Superintendents,  to  be  composed  of  those  devoted  to 
the  supervision  of  schools  in  the  several  states  and  the  larger  cities 
of  the  country;  and  the  first  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  the 
City  of  Washington,  D.C,  on  Tuesday,  February  6th,  1866. 

It  had  been  announced  in  the  circulars  issued  by  the  officers  chosen 
at  the  preliminary  meeting  at  Harrisburg,  that  papers  would  be  read 
as  follows : 

1.  School  Statistics  —  their  value,  the  points  of  inquiry,  and  the  mode  of  collecting 

them.     By  Hon.  Chas.  R.  Coburn,  State  Superintendent,  Penn. 

2.  Practicability  of  Greater  Uniformity  in  the  School  Systems  of  the  different  States. 

By  Rev.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  State  Superintendent,  Md. 

3.  National  Bureau  of  Education.     By  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  State   Superintendent, 
^  Ohio. 

4.  Free  High  Schools  an  essential  part  of  each  State  School  System.     By  Hon.  J. 

White,  Sec.  of  Board  of  Education,  Mass. 

5.  Cost  per  capita  of  Education   in  the  different  States.      By  J.  W.  Bulkley,  Esq., 

Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

6.  Leading  features  of  a  Model  State  School  System.     By  Hon.  Newton  Bateman, 

State  Superintendent,  Illinois. 

7.  What  a,re  the  Greatest  Defects  in  the  Existing  Systems  in  the  several  States  ?     By 

Hon.  C.  M.  Harrison,  State  Superintendent,  New  Jersey. 

The  practical  character  and  great  importance  of  the  convention  will 
be  seen  from  the  foregoing  schedule  of  topics  selected  for  discussion. 

The  Association  convened  punctually  at  the  appointed  place  and  time, 
and  papers  were  read  upon  all  the  subjects  above  enumerated,  except- 
ing the  4th  and  5th, —  the  gentlemen  to  whom  those  topics  had  been  as- 
signed, respectively,  not  being  able  to  attend.  The  reading  of  the 
papers  was  followed  by  deeply  interesting  and  instructive  discussions. 
The  address  of  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  State  Superintendent  of  Ohio, 
was  very  able  and  convincing,  and  the  views  presented  were  heartily 
indorsed  by  ex-GrOv.  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Hon.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, of  New  Hampshire,  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, who  were  present  and  addressed  the  Association. 
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A  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Messrs.  White,  of  Ohio;  Adams, 
of  Vermont;  and  the  undersigned,  were  appointed  to  memorialize 
Congress  in  behalf  of  the  proposed  Bureau  of  Education.  The  com- 
mittee devoted  several  days  to  the  duty  assigned  them,  having  inter- 
views with  a  large  number  of  Representatives  and  Senators,  who,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  warmly  approved  of  the  establishment  of  the 
proposed  Bureau,  and  pledged  their  earnest  support  of  the  measure. 

The  Memorial,  being  the  substance  of  Mr.  White's  paper,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Memorial. 

To  the  Honorable  tlie  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  ITttited  States  : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  State  and  City  School  Superin- 
tendents, recently  held  in  the  City  of  Washington,  D.C.,  the  undersigned  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  memorialize  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Education. 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Association  that  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion would  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  organization  of  such  a  Bureau  at  the 
present  time ;  that  it  would  render  needed  assistance  in  the  establishment  of 
school  systems  where  they  do  not  nowe.xist,  and  that  it  would  also  prove  a  potent 
means  for  improving  and  vitalizing  existing  systems. 

This  it  could  accomplish  : 

1.  By  securing  greater  uniformity  and  accuracy  in  school  statistics,  and  so  in- 
terpreting them  that  they  may  be  more  widely  available  and  reliable  as  educa- 
tional tests  and  measures. 

2.  By  bringing  together  the  results  of  school  systems  in  different  communities, 
states,  and  countries,  and  determining  their  comparative  value. 

3.  By  collecting  the  results  of  all  important  experiments  in  new  and  special 
methods  oi  school  bistrnction  and  management,  and  making  them  the  common  prop- 
erty of  school  officers  and  teachers  throughout  the  country. 

4.  By  diffusing  among  the  people  information  respecting  the  school  laws  of  the 
different  states ;  the  various  modes  of  providing  and  disbursing  school  funds; 
the  dififerent  classes  of  school  officers  and  their  relative  duties;  the  qualifications 
required  of  teachers,  the  modes  of  their  examination,  and  the  agencies  pro- 
vided for  their  special  training ;  the  best  methods  of  classifying  and  grading 
schools;  improved  plans  of  school-houses,  together  with  modes  of  heating  and 
ventilation,  etc. —  information  now  obtained  only  by  a  few  persons  and  at  great 
expense,  but  which  is  of  the  highest  value  to  all  intrusted  with  tlie  management 
of  schools. 

5.  By  aiding  communities  and  states  in  the  organization  of  school  systems  in 
which  mischievous  errors  shall  be  avoided  and  vital  agencies  and  well-tried  im- 
provements be  included. 

6.  By  the  general  diffusion  of  correct  ideas  respecting  the  value  of  education 
as  a  quickener  of  intellectual  activities;  as  a  moral  renovator;  as  a  multiplier  of 
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industry  and  a  consequent  producer  of  wealth;  and,  finally,  as  the  strength  and 
shield  of  civil  liberty. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists,  it  is  not  possible  to  measure  the  influence 
which  the  faithful  performance  of  these  duties  by  a  National  Bureau  would  exert 
upon  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country  ;  and  few  persons  who  have 
not  been  intrusted  with  the  management  of  school  systems  can  fully  realize  how 
wide-spread  and  urgent  is  the  demand  for  such  assistance.  Indeed,  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  Association  which  your  memorialists  represent  is  itself  positive 
proof  of  a  demand  for  a  national  channel  of  communication  between  the  school 
officers  of  the  different  states.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  thrown  away  in 
fruitless  experiments  or  in  stolid  plodding,  for  the  want  of  it. 

Your  memorialists  would  also  submit  that  the  assistance  and  encouragement  of 
the  General  Government  are  needed  to  secure  the  adoption  of  school  systems 
throughout  the  country.  An  ignorant  people  have  no  inward  impulse  to  lead 
them  to  self-education.  Just  where  education  is  most  needed,  there  it  is  always 
least  appreciated  and  valued.  It  is,  indeed,  a  law  of  educational  progress  that 
its  impulse  and  stimulus  come  from  without.  Hence  it  is  that  Adam  Smith  and 
other  writers  on  political  economy  expressly  except  education  from  the  operation 
of  the  general  law  of  supply  and  .demand.  They  teach,  correctly,  that  the  de- 
mand for  education  must  be  awakened  by  external  influences  and  agencies. 

This  law  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  entire  school  systems,  both  in  this  and 
in  other  countries,  have  been  lifted  up,  as  it  were  bodily,  by  just  such  influences 
as  a  National  Bureau  of  Education  would  exert  upon  the  schools  of  the  several 
states  ;  and  this,  too,  without  its  being  invested  with  any  ofiicial  control  of  the 
school  authorities  therein.  Indeed,  the  highest  value  of  such  a  Bureau  would  be 
its  quickening  and  informing  influence,  rather  than  its  authoritative  and  directive 
control.  The  true  function  of  such  a  Bureau  is  not  to  direct  ofiicially  in  the 
school  affairs  in  the  states,  but  rather  to  cooperate  with  and  assist  them  in  the 
great  work  of  establishing  and  maintaining  systems  of  public  instruction.  All 
experience  teaches  tliat  the  nearer  the  responsibility  of  supporting  and  directing 
schools  is  brought  to  those  immediately  benefited  by  them,  the  greater  their 
vital  power  and  efficiency. 

Your  memorialists  beg  permission  to  suggest  one  other  special  duty  which 
should  be  intrusted  to  the  National  Bureau,  and  which  of  itself  will  justify  its 
creation,  viz.,  an  investigation  of  the  management  and  results  of  the  frequent 
munificent  grants  of  land  made  by  Congress  for  the  promotion  of  general  and 
special  education.  It  is  estimated  that  these  grants,  if  they  had  been  properly 
managed,  would  now  present  an  aggregate  educational  fund  of  about  five  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars.  If  your  memorialists  are  not  misinformed,  Congress  has 
no  official  information  whatever  respecting  the  manner  in  which  these  trusts  have 
been  managed. 

In  conclusion,  your  memorialists  beg  leave  to  express  their  earnest  belief  that 
universal  education,  next  to  universal  liberty,  is  a  matter  of  deep  national  con- 
cern. Our  experiment  of  republican  institutions  is  not  upon  the  scale  of  a  petty 
municipality  or  state,  but  it  covers  half  a  continent,  and  embraces  peoples  of 
widely  diverse  interests  and  conditions,  but  who  are  to  continue  '  one  and  in- 
separable '.  Every  condition  of  our  perpetuity  and  progress  as  a  nation  adds 
emphasis  to  the  remark  of  Montesquieu,  that  "  it  is  in  a  republican  government 
that  the  whole  j^owe)'  of  education  is  required." 
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It  is  an  imperative  necessity  of  the  American  Republic  that  the  common  school 
be  planted  on  every  square  mile  of  its  peopled  territory,  and  that  the  instruction 
therein  imparted  be  carried  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency.  The  creation  of  a 
Bureau  of  Education  by  Congress  would  be  a  practical  recognition  of  this  great 
truth.  It  would  impart  to  the  cause  of  education  a  dignity  and  importance  which 
would  surely  widen  its  influence  and  enhance  its  success. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  E.  WHITE,  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  of  Ohio. 
NEWTON  BATEMAN,  State  Supt.  Pub.  Inst.,  Illinois. 
J.  S.  ADAMS,  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Education,  Vermont. 
Washington,  D.C,  Febeuakt  10, 1866. 

In  order  to  secure  the  earliest  action  of  Congress,  the  committee 
also  prepared  the  draft  of  a  bill  for  an  act  to  carry  into  effect  the 
views  of  the  Association ;  which,  as  subsequently  modified,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


TO  ESTABLISH  A  NATIONAL  BCREAH  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America,  in  Cojigress  assembled,  That  there  be  and  hereby  is  established  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  a  Bureau  of  Education,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in 
the  several  states  and  territories,  and  of  diffusing  among  the  people  such  informa- 
tion respecting  the  instruction,  organization  and  management  of  schools  and 
school  system?  as  shall  assist  communities  and  states  in  the  maintenance  of  effi- 
cient school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout 
the  country. 

2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Commissioner  of  Education, 
who,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  sliall  be  intrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  Bureau  herein  established,  and  who  shall  receive  an  an- 
nual salary  of dollars,  and  who  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  not  to  ex- 
ceed   clerks  of  the  first  cla^^s,  and clerks  of  the  second  class,  etc. 

3.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  it  shall  be   the  duty  of  the   Commissioner  of 

Education  to  present  annually  to  the a  report  embodying  the  results  of  his 

investigations  and  labors,  together  with  a  statement  of  such  facts  and  recom- 
mendations as  will,  in  his  judgment,  subserve  the  purposes  for  which  this  Bureau 
is  established.  In  the  first  report  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  under 
this  act,  there  shall  be  presented  a  statement  of  the  several  grants  of  land  made 
by  Congress  to  promote  education,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  several  trusts 
have  been  managed,  the  amount  of  funds  arising  therefrom,  and  the  annual  pro- 
ceeds of  the  same,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  determined. 

The  memorial  and  bill  were  then  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  who,  on  leave,  February  14,  1866,  introduced 
the  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  it  was  read  twice,  and 
referred  to  a  select  committee  of  seven,   consisting  of  Messrs.   Gar- 
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field,  of  Ohio,  chairman ;  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts ;  Moulton,  of 
Illinois;  Patterson,  of  New  Hampshire;  Donelly,  of  Minnesota; 
Goodyear,  of  New  York;  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania.  Both  the  me- 
morial and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

I  have  made  this  statment  of  what  has  been  done  in  respect  to  this 
important  matter,  and  its  progress  in  Congress  thus  far,  because  I 
know  the  interest  felt  in  its  success  by  all  the  enlightened  friends  of 
education  and  common  schools  throughout  this  and  other  states.  The 
favor  with  which  the  views  of  the  committee  were  received  by  those 
to  whom  they  were  personally  presented  in  Washington  was  unex- 
pectedly encouraging;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  prospect 
of  the  early  establishment  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Education  is  very 
hopeful.  The  untold  benefits  to  the  great  cause  of  popular  education 
that  would  certainly  flow,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  from  such  a 
recognition  by  the  General  Government,  and  through  the  cooperative 
and  inspiring  agency  of  such  a  Bureau,  need  not  be  here  repeated  or 
enlarged  upon :  they  are  familiar  to  most  of  the  readers  of  the  Teach- 
er, and  to  all  who  have  attentively  studied  the  problem  of  universal 
education. 

But  it  is  not  only,  or  chiefly,  to  inform  the  friends  of  common 
schools  in  Illinois  of  what  has  been  done,  that  the  preceding  state- 
ment is  made.  It  is  rather  to  incite  all  to  continued  and  more  earn- 
est efi'ort  to  secure  the  full  consummation  of  the  desired  object.  The 
bill  awaits  its  third  reading  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  after 
which,  if  successful,  it  must  pass  the  Senate  and  receive  the  signature 
of  the  President.  There  is  danger  that,  amidst  the  excitements  of  the 
hour,  and  the  pressure  of  more  absorbing  but  not  more  important 
measures,  the  bill  may  fail  to  become  a  law.  It  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  warm  friends,  who  will  not  fail  to  recommend  and  urge  its  passage; 
but  it  will  require  more  than  the  committee  of  seven  to  insure  that 
result.  I  would  therefore  call  earnestly  upon  all  organized  education- 
al bodies  in  the  state  —  upon  teachers'  institutes,  school  ofiicers,  city 
superintendents,  and  all  others  who  appreciate  the  vast  significance  of 
universal  education  —  to  press  upon  their  respective  representatives  in 
both  branches  of  Congress  the  claims  of  the  bill  for  a  National  Bu- 
reau of  Education.  By  resolutions,  petitions,  private  correspondence, 
and  through  the  public  press,  let  Congress  be  advised  how  deeply  the 
friends  of  education  throughout  the  whole  country  have  this  measure 
at  heart.  A  good  beginning  has  been  made:  let  it  be  followed  up, 
promptly  and  persistently,  and  we  shall  have  the  Bureau  before  the 
close  of  the  present  session  of  Congress.  But  in  no  other  way  ean 
it  be  done. 
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STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

The  next  examination  for  State  Certificates,  authorized  to  be  granted 
under  the  50th  section  of  the  School  Law,  will  be  held  in  the  City  of 
Chicago,  about  the  first  of  May  next.  The  precise  time,  and  other 
particulars,  will  be  announced  by  circular  in  due  time.  It  will  be 
seen  by  the  subjoined  resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of  Chicago,  that  the  use  of  all  necessary  rooms  has  been  cour- 
teously tendered  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  next  examination  ; 
and  also  that  holders  of  State  Certificates  who  may  apply  for  positions 
in  the  schools  of  Chicago  will  receive  certificates  from  the  City  Board 
of  Education  without  further  examination. 

The  elevating  and  quickening  influence  of  the  State  Certificate,  and 
the  plan  adopted  by  this  Department  for  carrying  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  in  respect  to  it,  are  also  warmly  approved  and  com- 
mended by  the  Board.  The  kind  spirit  that  pervades  these  resolu- 
tions is  truly  appreciated  and  acknowledged,  and  the  just  and  en- 
lightened views  of  the  Board  in  respect  to  the  relation  of  this  feature 
of  our  school  law  to  professional  excellence  among  teachers,  emanat- 
ing as  they  do  from  so  experienced  and  eminent  a  body  of  men,  can 
not  fail  to  be  of  signal  benefit  to  the  interests  of  common  schools 
throughout  the  state.  If  the  Boards  of  Education  of  other  cities 
and  towns  in  the  state  would  take  similar  action,  it  would  soon  put 
the  State  Certificate  upon  the  high  ground  contemplated  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  labored  for  by  its  early  friends  and  advocates,  and  be  a 
most  efficient  means  of  vitalizing  the  whole  common-school  system  of 
the  state,  and  infusing  fresh  life  and  energy  through  every  grade  of 
the  teaching  profession.  Such  action  by  city  Boards  of  Education  ia 
earnestly  recommended  and  invited;  and,  when  had,  the  respective 
secretaries,  or  other  proper  officers,  are  respectfully  requested  to  for- 
ward to  this  office  copies  of  such  resolutions  or  other  measures  as  may 
be  adopted  in  respect  to  the  subject  of  State  Certificates. 

The  following  are  the  resolutions  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Educa- 
tion : 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
Chicago,  held  on  the  30th  of  January  last,  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted  unanimously. 

The  first  resolution  was  introduced  by  Inspector  Steele,  and  is  as 
follows : 

Hesolved,  That  tliis  Board  tender  to  the  Hon.  N.  Batenian,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  use  of  such  rooms  in  school  buildings  as  he  may  desire  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  his  next  examination  for  State  Certificates.  * 

11 
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The  following  were  introduced  by  Inspector  Ballantyne  : 

Resolved,  That  all  persons  holding  State  Certificates  shall  be  entitled  to  certifi- 
cates from  this  Board,  without  further  examination,  whenever  they  shall  apply 
for  positions  as  teachers  in  our  schools. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  State  Certificate  to  be  a  means  for  raising  the 
standard  of  scholarship  among  teachers ;  for  awakening  a  greater  interest  on 
their  part  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  for  securing  greater  efficiency  and  a 
higher  standard  in  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  of  the  state  ;  that  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  State  Superintendent  for  carrying  out  the  state  law  meets  with 
our  hearty  approval,  and  that  we  recommend  the  subject  to  the  favorable  notice 
of  school  boards  and  teachers  throughout  the  state. 


MEETING  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

A  meeting  of  County  Superintendents  of  Schools  will  be  held  at 
Royce's  Hall,  in  the  City  of  Bloomington,  commencisig  on  Wednesday, 
March  28th,  1866,  at  ten  (10)  o'clock  a.m.,  and  continuing  two  days. 
As  stated  in  a  former  communication,  this  convention  of  school  offi- 
cers is  called  to  consider  various  questions  arising  under  the  school-laws 
of  the  state ;  to  endeavor  to  secure  greater  uniformity  in  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers  and  grading  of  certificates,  and  more  unity  of  official 
administration  in  the  several  counties  of  the  state ;  to  compare  views 
in  respect  to  the  changes,  if  any,  which  should  be  made  in  the  school- 
laws  by  the  next  legislature ;  to  devise  means  of  quickening  the  public 
interest  in  the  cause  of  universal  education,  which  never  before  ap- 
pealed with  such  power  to  the  regard  of  statesmen,  patriots,  and  Christ- 
ians; and  to  consider  how  the  whole  school  system  may  be  more  thor- 
oughly vitalized  and  brought  to  bear  with  greater  eifect  upon  the  en- 
tire youthful  population  of  the  state,  not  only  as  a  'quickener  of  in- 
tellectual activities',  but  especially  as  a  'moral  renovator',  and  thus 
contribute  more  effectively  to  the  purity  and  safety  of  the  whole  body 
politic. 

We  have  reached  a  deeply  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  The  eyes  of  thoughtful  men  are  turned  with  unusual  solici- 
tude to  the  influence  of  systems  of  public  education  upon  the  destiny 
of  the  nation.  We  have  a  great  work  to  do  in  and  for  Illinois.  That 
our  conception  of  its  magnitude  may  be  more  clearly  realized,  that  our 
knowledge  of  our  respective  duties  and  the  best  modes  of  discharging 
them  may  be  increased,  and  that,  by  a  more  intimate  personal  acquaint- 
ance, and  the  influence  of  mutual  counsels,  mutual  regards  and  sym- 
pathies, the  spirit  of  harmony  and  cooperation  may  be  enhanced,  and 
we  may  all  be  aided,  strengthened,  and  incited  to  fresh  energy  and 
new  dttigence  in  the  great  field  of  public  duty  in  which  we  labor, — 
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these,  in  brief,  are  the  objects  contemplated,  and  the  benefits  hoped 
for,  from  the  proposed  convention.  Let  it  be  a  meeting  of  earnest 
men,  for  earnest  work. 

As  this  meeting  is  called  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  considering 
and  laboring  for  the  interests  of  common  schools,  and  as  the  time  thus 
spent  could  not  in  any  other  way  be  more  effectively  devoted  to  the 
discharge  of  the  educational  duties  devolved  by  law  upon  the  County 
Superintendents,  those  attending  will  be  entitled  to  the  per  diem  al- 
lowed by  the  71st  section  of  the  Act,  for  the  time  actually  and  neces- 
sarily spent  in  going  to,  being  present  at,  and  returning  from  the  con- 
vention ;  or,  they  may  retain,  from  the  county  school-fund  of  their  re- 
spective counties,  the  amount  actually  and  necessarily  paid  as  traveling 
expenses  in  attending  said  meeting.  Members  can  obtain  board  at  the 
Hotels  of  Bloomington  for  from  §1.50  to  82.00  per  day.  A  punctual 
and  general  attendance  is  requested. 

KEWTOX  BATEMAN,  Sup't  of  Pub.  Instruction. 


MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  WHITE. 
4®-Post-Office  Address  — "595  West-Washingtou  St.,  Chicago." -®9l 


A  CORRESPONDENT,  J.  Troll,  sends  us  an  article  from  which  we 
take  the  following  notes  on  Decimal  Fractions : 

Reduction  of  Common  Fractions  to  Decimals. — I.  The  di- 
visor is  not  always  contained  in  the  dividend  without  a  remainder: 
for  instance,  dividing  753  by  8,  we  obtain  the  quotient  94,  and  the 
remainder  1.  Reducing  this  remainder  to  tenths  and  dividing  by  8, 
we  have  .1  and  .2  remaining.  Reducing  to  hundredths  and  dividing, 
there  is  a  quotient  of  .02  and  .04  remainder.  The  .04  equal  40 
thousandths,  which  being  divided  give  .005  for  a  quotient.  So  the 
exact  quotient  is  94.125.  If  the  quotient  is  94i  according  to  the 
common  method  of  division,  it  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the 
fraction  i=.125. 

II.  In  the  preceding  process  the  method  of  changing  common  frac- 
tions to  decimals  is  essentially  shown;  viz.,  reduce  the  numerator  of 
the  fraction,  considered  as  a  remainder,  to  units  of  the  next  lower  or- 
der successively,  and  divide  by  the  denominator.  The  reduction  is 
made  by  the  annexation  of  a  cipher. 
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In  this  way  we  find  that /g=.3125;  /^,-=.175;  y\=.454545  .  .  .  .; 
|  =  .8333  .  .  .  .;  and  that  |^=. 91666  .  .  .  .  Comparing  these  results, 
we  find  an  important  diflference  between  them.  In  the  first  and  se- 
cond we  come  to  a  termination  after  a  few  decimal  places ;  in  the 
others  there  will  be  no  end.  In  the  third  and  fourth  the  same  figure 
or  figures  are  repeated  uninterruptedly,  as  is  the  case  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth,  the  repetends  being  preceded  by  one  or  more  figures.  Num- 
bers I  and  2  are  called  finite  decimals;  Numbers  3  to  6  infinite. 
Numbers  3  and  4  are  pure  periodical  decimals,  and  5  and  6  impure 
periodical  decimals. 

III.  The  question  first  arising  is.  Which  fractions  yield  by  their  re- 
duction finite  decimals,  and  which  infinite?  and  of  the  latter,  Which 
produce  pure  and  which  impure  repetends  ?  It  is  evident  that  only 
the  finite  decimals  are  exactly  equal  to  the  fractions  from  which  they 
have  originated,  while  the  infinite  decimals  are  always  less  than  the 
respective  common  fractions.  The  value  of  decimals  of  this  kind 
comes  nearer  to  the  corresponding  value  of  the  common  fraction,  the 
farther  the  reduction  is  continued ;  and  whenever  the  division  is 
stopped,  a  part  of  the  dividend  always  remains  undivided,  the  quo- 
tient therefore  always  being  too  small.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  only 
fractions  of  the  kind  of  Nos.  1  and  2  of  the  preceding  paragraph  can 
be  completely  reduced  to  decimals;  the  others,  incompletely.  The 
question  then  becomes  synonymous  with  the  following :  Which 
common  fractions  can  he  reduced  perfectly  to  decimals,  and  which 
only  impeifectly  ? 

IV.  In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  recollect  the  condi- 
tions on  which  fractions,  in  general,  may  be  changed  to  other  frac- 
tions. When  a  fraction  is  to  be  so  changed,  its  denominator  must  be 
contained  without  remainder  in  the  denominator  of  the  new  fraction. 
A  number  is  contained  in  another  number  when  the  prime  factors  of 
the  former  are  among  the  factors  of  the  latter;  if  they  are  not  among 
them  a  reduction  can  not  be  performed.  Consequently,  a  common 
fraction  can  be  reduced  perfectly  to  a  decimal  only  when  the  prime 
factors  of  its  denominator  are  also  factors  of  10,  100,  1,000,  etc. 
The  factors  of  10  are  2  and  5,  and  each  of  these  factors  will  be  taken 
as  many  times  in  the  denominator  of  a  decimal  as  10  is  taken  as  a 
factor,  or,  in  other  words,  as  many  times  as  there  are  ciphers  in  the 
denominator.  The  denominators  of  decimals  contain  only  the  factors 
2  and  5  ;  consequently,  7io  other  common  fractions  than  those  which 
contain  only  these  factors  in  their  denominators  can  he  reduced 
perfectly  to  decimals.     The  numbers  2,  4,  5,  8,  10,  16,  20,  25,  32, 
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40,  50,  64,  and  80,  are  the  only  ones  from  1  to  100  which  will,  as  de- 
nominators, yield  finite  decimals. 

V.  8=2x2x2.  lu  reducing  |  to  a  .decimal,  it  is  clear  that  its 
denominator  must  contain  the  number  2  as  a  factor  3  times.  1000= 
2X2X2X5X5X<'>;  so  1000  will  be  the  denominator  of  the  required 
fraction.  If  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  be  16,  that  of  the  cor- 
responding decimal  will  contain  2  four  times  as  a  factor;  10000  is  the 
number.  The  denominator  160  will  require  a  corresponding  one  hav- 
ing five  ciphers,  so  160ths  can  be  reduced  to  lOOOOOths.  We  may 
from  the  foregoing  examples  derive  the  following  rule :  A  common 
fraction,  jprovided  it  be  reducible  to  a  finite  decimal,  will  yield  one 
of  as  many  places  as  the  number  2  or  5  is  contained  times  as  a  fac- 
tor in  its  denominator. 


EDITOR'S  DEPAIITMENT. 


EDITOR'S     CHAi: 


National  Bureau  of  Education. —  It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  insert  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Convention  of  State  Superintendents  in  this  number  of  the 
Teacher,  by  the  Hon.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Education  is 
at  the  basis  of  our  political  system.  Democracy  without  general  intelligence  is 
impossible.  There  may  be  the  form  of  the  thing  —  the  semblance  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment —  where  the  mass  of  the  people  are  ignorant.  But  it  will  only  be  a 
form.  An  ignorant  people  can  have  no  real  power.  Among  such  a  people  the 
control  of  the  government  will  really  be  in  the  hands  of  a  few  able  and  designing 
men.     Of  this  we  have  a  terrible  illustration  in  our  late  rebellion. 

If  this  be  so,  it  follows  that  the  Southern  States  will  never  be  really /ree  i^tates 
until  a  system  of  public  education  is  successfully  inaugurated  in  each  of  them. 
And  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  encouragement  from  the  General  Govern- 
ment. A  National  Bureau  of  Education  seems,  for  this  purpose,  a  necessity. 
Not  that  this  Bureau  need  to  possess  any  power  over  the  affairs  of  each  state. 
Its  business  should  be  to  encourage  and  assist.  It  should  act  as  the  Bureau  of 
Agriculture  acts, —  that  is,  it  should  collect  and  impart  information,  and  give  all 
the  states  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  tho-se  most  advanced  in  educational 
matters. 

Let  the  educational  men  of  Illinois  awake  to  the  importance  of  tliis  great  sub- 
ject. Let  petitions  pour  in  upon  Congress.  Let  the  public  sentiment  be  aroused 
and  brought  to  bear  upon  our  members  of  Congress.  Let  the  present  golden  op- 
portunity be  improved.  Let  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  be  followed  by  the 
suppression  of  its  true  cause, —  namely,  ignorance.  Let  the  true  foundation  of 
our  free  National  Government  be  now  laid  as  never  before. 
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State  Certificates. —  We  commend  the  communication  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Instruction  on  the  subject  of  State  Certificates  to  the  attention  of  every  friend 
of  education.  We  are  glad  that  the  School  Board  of  the  City  of  Chicago  has  so 
fully  committed  itself  to  the  matter.  We  have  elsewhere  put  ourself  on  the  re- 
cord in  regard  to  the  measure,  and  need  not  now  repeat  our  previous  words. 
Let  all  who  desire  the  establishment  of  an  honorable  profession  of  teachers  give 
the  enterprise  their  warm  support. 

Another  Gone. —  Died,  in  St.  Louis,  on  Thursday,  February  15th,  Charles  F. 
Childs,  Principal  of  the  High  School  in  that  city.  Mr.  Childs  was  for  nearly  two 
years  Principal  of  the  Model  Department  of  the  Normal  University  of  this  state  ; 
and  the  tidings  of  his  untimely  death  will  cause  many  a  heart  on  the  prairies  to 
beat  sadly.     A  more  extended  notice  will  follow  hereafter. 

Normal  School  op  Kansas. — We  have  received  the  Principal's  Report  of  this 
young  institution  for  1865.  It  is  now  located  at  Emporia,  but  we  observe  that 
the  Legislature  of  the  state  recently  voted  to  change  the  location.  During  the 
past  year  —  the  first  of  its  existence  —  it  has  been  attended  by  49  ladies  and  29 
gentlemen, —  total,  78.  The  average  age  of  the  students  is  18J  years.  Seventeen 
of  the  number  had  more  or  less  experience  as  teachers  before  entering  the 
school.  Seven  counties  are  represented  in  the  school.  The  school  is  endowed 
with  38,000  acres  of  '  salt  lands '  in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  Their  sale  is  to 
yield  a  fund  whose  interest  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  school.  But  at  present  no 
income  is  derived  from  this  source,  as  the  lands  are  unsold ;  and  it  is  thought 
best  not  to  hasten  their  sale,  for,  being  near  the  proposed  line  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road, they  will  bring  a  much  higher  price  at  some  future  time.  A  Model  De- 
partment, or  Experimental  School,  is  to  be  connected  with  the  institution.  The 
teachers,  at  present,  are  Messrs.  L.  B.  Kellogg  and  Henry  B.  Norton,  both  gradu- 
ates of  our  State  Normal  University. 

Indiana. — At  their  recent  session,  the  Legislature  of  this  state  voted  to  estab- 
lish a  Normal  School;  but  we  are  not  informed  whether  any  further  steps  have 
been  taken  in  that  matter. 

Wisconsin. —  The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  in  this  state  are  about 
to  establish  one  or  more  such  institutions.  They  met  a  few  days  since,  to  make 
choice  of  a  location,  but  we  have  not  learned  the  result  of  the  meeting.  More 
than  130,000  annually  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board. 

Notice. —  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  tho  Secretary  of  this  Association  be  requested  to  ascertain  the  names  of  all  its 
members  who  have  served  in  the  armies  of  the  Union,  and  inform  the  publisher  of  the  Illinoit 
Teacher  of  the  same,  with  tho  request  that  he  print  the  said  names  in  some  number  of  the  Teacher. 

In  pursuance  with  the  above,  all  present  or  former  members  of  the  Association 
who  are  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  resolution  are  requested  to  forward  their 
names  to  the  undersigned  as  soon  as  possible,  that  the  list  may  appear  in  an  early 
number  of  the  Teacher.     All  readers  who  can  add  to  this  list  the  names  of  those 
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whom  this  notice  will  not  be  likely  to  reach  will  also  confer  a  favor  by  forward- 
ing the  same  to  the  Secretary,  A.  Stetson,  Bloomington,  111. 

National  Teachers' Association. —  The  meeting  of  the  National  Teachers' 
Association  will  be  held  at  Indianapolis,  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  commencing  on 
the  loth  of  August.  Full  programmes  will  be  published  in  due  time.  All  edu- 
cational journals  are  requested  to  copy  this  notice. 

J.  P.  ^ICKERSHAM,  President. 

Notice. —  Copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  late  session  of  the  National  Teach- 
ers' Association,  held  at  Harrisburg  in  August  last,  can  be  procured  by  addressing 
James  Cruikshank,  LL.D.,  of  Albany,  N.Y.,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lication.    Price  50  cents. 

We  advise  every  teacher  who  wishes  to  know  what  is  done  by  this  most  emi- 
nent and  practical  body  of  men  to  order  copies  at  once.  The  paper  on  Object 
Teaching,  prepared  by  Prof.  Greene,  is  more  than  worth  the  money  asked  for  the 
pamphlet.  We  say  this  is  a  body  of  practical  men.  Kach  brings  to  the  discuss- 
ions recorded  in  this  pamphet  of,  say,  110  pages,  not  only  the  results  of  his 
thought  and  study,  but  also  of  his  actual  every-day  practice.  The  conclusions 
are  therefore  eminently  safe,  as  well  as  otherwise  worthy. 

University  OF  Michigan. —  The  students  of  the  University  of  Michigan  have 
just  issued  No.  1,  Vol.  VIII,  of  the  Palladium.  The  University  continues  its  al- 
most unprecedented  prosperity,  ranking  first  among  similar  institutions  in  the 
West,  and  among  the  first  in  the  whole  country.  The  whole  number  of  students 
is  1207,  divided  as  follows:  Department  of  Science,  Literature  and  the  Arts — 
Seniors,  44 ;  Juniors,  53  ;  Sophomores,  78  ;  Freshmen,  90 ;  in  Select  Courses,  24  — 
total,  289.  Students  in  Higher  Chemistry,  71  ;. Department  of  Medicine,  463; 
Department  of  Law,  384.     The  Faculty  comprises  32  Professors  and  Instructors. 

The  Roll  of  Honor  of  the  University  embraces  seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
names,  of  which  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  belonged  to  the  Department  of 
Science,  Literature  and  the  Arts;  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  to  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  to  the  Department 
of  Law.  Of  these  about  a  hundred  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  contest,  while 
many  more  have  received  honorable  wounds.  They  represent  all  ranks,  from  the 
private  to  the  Major-General.  The  Alumni  have  taken  steps  to  procure  a  fund  to 
erect  a  monumental  building  to  the  memory  of  those  who  went  forth  from  the 
University  at  their  country's  call.  This  building  is  to  be  used  as  a  chapel  for  the 
University.  By  the  plan  adopted,  each  Alumnus  is  to  raise  one  hundred  dollars. 
The  whole  amount  to  be  raised  is  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  corner-stone  of  the 
building  is  to  be  laid  next  Commencement.  w. 

Salem  (Mass.)  Normal  School. —  We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Salem  Regis- 
ter containing  an  account  of  the  closing  exercises  for  the  year  1865,  in  the  Nor- 
mal School  at  Salem,  Mass.  During  the  past  term  the  school  has  contained  124 
pup'ls.  The  graduating  class  numbered  16  young  ladies.  The  institution  has 
lately  changed  Principals, —  Professor  Crosby  having  resigned  and  been  succeeded 
by  D.  B.  Hagar,  Esq.,  for  many  years  in  charge  of  the  High  School  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass. 
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The  Boston  School  Report  is  on  our  table.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  volume  of 
the  kind  issued.  We  mean  largest  in  amount  of  valuable  matter  it  contains.  No 
other  similar  report  contains  as  many  able  discussions  of  educational  topics  as 
this.  The  various  papers  are  not  of  mere  local  interest,  but  are  on  questions  of 
general  importance.  To  commence  reading  them  is  to  read  them  through,  and 
to  do  that  is  to  have  taken  a  step  forward  educationally.  There  are  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Board  of  Education  585  teachers.  Number  of  persons  between  five 
and  fifteen  years  of  age,  32,854.  Average  number  belonging  to  the  schools  dur- 
ing the  year,  26,961.  Per  cent,  of  attendance  in  all  the  schools,  91.6.  Number 
of  pupils  per  teacher  in  primary  schools,  50.  Total  cost  of  tuition  per  scholar, 
$16.89.  w. 

Professor  Agassiz. —  One  of  the  party  engaged  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Agassiz  in  scientific  study  of  animal  life  of  the  Amazon  and  its  valley  gives  in 
the  March  Atlantic  an  account  of  a  picnic  excursion  from  Manaos  to  the  lake  of 
Hyanuary,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Rio  Negro.  The  writer  incidentally  tells 
something  of  what  our  great  naturalist  is  doing,  and  of  his  great  success  in  this 
hitherto  very  imperfectly  studied  country.  Though  the  occasion  was  one  of 
amusement  and  festivity,. Mr.  Agassiz's  enthusiasm  for  his  work  would  not  allow 
him  to  lose  sight  of  that.  He  once  answered  a  persistent  petitioner  for  a  lecture 
before  a  lyceum,  who  was  willing  to  pay  largely,  "  No,  no  ;  I  am  too  busy.  I 
ca'  n't  afford  to  spend  my  time  to  make  money."  The  result  of  the  three-days 
picnic  was  the  collection  of  more  than  seventy  new  species  of  fishes !  Of  his 
great  success  in  his  work  the  writer  says:  "Though  the  scientific  results  of  the 
expedition  have  no  place  in  this  little  sketch  of  a  single  excursion,  let  me  make 
a  general  statement  as  to  Mr.  Agassiz's  collections,  to  give  you  some  idea  of  bis 
success.  Since  arriving  in  Parj,  although  his  exploration  of  Amazonian  waters  is 
but  half  completed,  he  has  collected  more  species  than  were  known  to  exist  in 
the  whole  world  fifty  years  ago.  Up  to  this  time  something  more  than  a  hundred 
species  of  fish  were  known  to  science  from  the  Amazons :  Mr.  Agassiz  has  al- 
ready more  than  eight  hundred  on  hand,  and  every  day  adds  new  treasures.  He 
is  himself  astonished  at  this  result,  revealing  a  richness  and  variety  in  the  distri- 
bution of  life  throughout  these  waters  of  which  he  had  formed  no  conception. 
As  his  own  attention  has  been  especially  directed  to  their  localization  and  de- 
velopment, his  collection  of  fishes  is  larger  than  any  other;  still,  with  the  help 
of  his  companions,  volunteers  as  well  as  regular  assistants,  he  has  a  good  assort- 
ment of  specimens  from  all  the  other  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom  likewise." 

The  Professor  and  his  party  are  treated  witli  great  consideration  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Brazil  and  by  individuals,  and  every  facility  is  afforded  for  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  their  explorations. 

Township  Supervision.  —  Mr.  C.  K.  Brown,  of  Laprairie,  says,  in  a  recent  letter: 
"I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  township  superintendent,  who  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  school-funds,  and  obliged  to  visit  every  school  at  least  twice  during  each 
term, —  once  within  two  weeks  of  its  commencement,  and  again  within  two  weeks 
of  its  close, —  and  report  publicly  in  town-meeting  in  March,  or  some  other  des- 
ignated time.  Something  of  this  kind  should  be  in  our  state  school-law.  Coun- 
ty superintendents  do  not  come  near  enough  the  people." 

We  are  always  glad  to  have  our  correspondents  express  their  views  on  any 
subject  bearing  upon  educational  interests,  and  thank  Mr.  Brown  for  the  above. 
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Moses  T.  Brown,  Esq.,  for  several  years  the  efficient  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  for  some  time  past  connected  with  the  house  of  Sargent, 
Wilson  &  Hinkle,  Cincinnati,  intends  to  retire  from  that  establishment  on  the 
first  of  May  next.  He  proposes  to  establish,  either  at  Boston,  Mass.,  or  at  Cin- 
cinnati, an  institution  devoted  to  '  Voice  Culture '.  We  have  pleasant  memories 
of  Mr.  B.  that  run  back  many  years, —  so  many  that  we  do  not  like  to  think  long 
upon  that  particular  phase  of  the  case, —  and  we  cordially  wish  him  the  highest 
success  in  his  new  undertaking.  He  possesses  rare  qualifrcations  for  the  work  he 
undertakes,  and  his  high  reputation  can  not  fail  to  secure  him  a  large  share  of 
patronage. 


LOCAL      INTELLIGENCE, 


CiiiLLiGOTHE. — We  learn  that  the  schools  in  Chillicothe  are  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  The  present  Superintendent,  E.  H.  Phelps,  is  earnest  and  faithful  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  is  giving  general  satisfaction.  Mr.  Phelps  is  from 
the  Connecticut  Normal  School.  We  wish  him  much  success.  The  Grammar 
Department  has  suffered  somewhat  by  a  change  of  teachers.  Mr.  Jacob  Moffit, 
the  present  incumbent,  is  doing  well.  Miss  McMurray,  in  the  Intermediate  De- 
partment, and  Miss  Wilmot,  in  the  Primary,  are  wide-awake  teachers,  and  are 
meeting  with  gratifying  success.  No  assistant  has  been  yet  obtained  for  the 
High  School.  The  Superintendent  speaks  highly  of  the  efficiency  of  his  Board 
of  Directors,  and  accords  special  merit  to  the  President,  Mr.  Scholes.  x. 

Springfield  Teachers'  Institute. — This  body  held  its  regular  monthly  meeting, 
at  the  new  High-School  building,  on  Saturday,  January  14th.  The  exercises  con- 
sisted of  a  lecture  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton;  remarks  and  instructions  from  the 
Superintendent,  A.  M.  Brooks,  Esq.;  remarks  upon  a  topic  —  'Knighthood';  les- 
son in  methods  of  teaching  Penmanship  by  Mr. ,  Principal  Fourth  Ward; 

reading  by  teachers  of  the  Fourth  Ward  ;  and  a  paper  by  teachers  of  the  Second 
Ward. 

The  exercises  were  very  interesting  and  profitable,  and  were  attended  by  quite 
a  number  of  the  citizens.  The  subject  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  lecture  was  'Requisites 
to  a  Teacher's  Success',  and  it  was  handled  very  ably  and  thoroughly.  x. 

Chicago. —  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  held  January  30th,  the 
Superintendent,  J.  L.  Pickard,  Esq.,  reported  the  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
for  the  month  to  be  15,910;  average  number  belonging,  14:,0{>7;  average  daily 
attendance,  13,128;  percent,  of  attendance,  93.1;  number  of  tardinesses,  7,10*7, 
showing  an  increase  over  corresponding  month  of  last  year  of  1,000  in  the  whole 
number  enrolled ;  682  in  average  number  belonging;  987  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance ;  and  a  decrease  of  513  in  the  number  of  tardinesses.  Tlie  whole  num- 
ber of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  evening  schools  since  they  were  opened  is  2,353, 
and  the  average  attendance  for  January  was  716. 

Two  forms  of  certificates  were  adopted^  to  be  hereafter  granted  by  the  Board. 
The  first  is  called  a  '  Partial  Certificate ',  and  certifies  to  the  holder's  scholarship 
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only.     The  second,  or  '  Full  Certificate ',  is  granted   whenever  the  holder  proves 
specially  successful  in  all  matters  of  instruction  and  discipline. 

A  new  book,  entitled  '  The  Elements  of  the  English  Language ',  of  which  Mr. 
Edward  C.  Porter,  teacher  of  that  subject  in  the  High  School,  is  the  author,  was 
adopted  by  the  Board  as  the  text-book  in  that  study  for  his  classes. 

At  the  February  Institute  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Henry  T.  Steele,  Esq.,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  on  'Conversational  Exercises'.  The  sec- 
tions of  the  Institute  were  reorganized  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Carol  Gaytes,  of  the  High  School,  chairman  of  1st  section  ;  F.  S.  Hey- 
wood,  of  the  Ogden  School,  chairman  of  the  2d ;  S.  H.  Peabody,  of  the  High 
School,  chairman  of  the  3d ;  I.  S.  Baker,  of  the  Kinzie  School,  chairman  of  the 
4th  ;  J.  R.  Dewey,  of  the  High  School,  chairman  of  the  5th  ;  George  Howland 
of  the  High  School,  chairman  of  the  6th. 

The  Board  of  Education  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  relieve  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  schools  and  increase  their  efficiency.  Many  of  the  members 
spend  much  of  their  time  in  visiting  schools  to  inform  themselves  of  their  work- 
ing and  efficiency.  We  heard  one  of  them  the  other  day  recounting  his  appoint- 
ments for  every  half-day  through  the  week,  and  know  another  who  spends  half 
his  tfme  in  the  schools,  and  still  others  who  are  in  no  wise  slothful.  We  hesitate 
not  in  saying  that  the  schools  of  the  city  have  received  more  visits  from  the 
School  Board  during  the  last  six  months  than  for  years  previous.  It  is  easy  to 
see  the  good  results.  w. 

Macoupin  County. —  A  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  at  Brighton,  Macoupin 
county,  beginning  Monday,  April  2d.  Prof.  J.  V.  N.  Standish,  of  Lombard  Uni- 
versity, will  conduct  the  exercises.  All  interested  in  education  are  invited  to 
attend. 

Lee  County. —  An  Institute  will  be  held  at  Dixon,  beginning  Tuesday,  April 
3d,  and  closing  on  the  following  Friday  with  a  public  examination.  The  services 
of  some  of  the  best  educators  in  the  state  have  been  engaged. 

Lasalle  County. —  A  Teachers' Institute  will  be  held  at  Peru,  beginning  on 
Wednesday,  April  4th,  and  continuing  three  days. 


Dr.  DIO  LEWIS'S  NEW  GYMNASTICS. 


/^  YMNASTIC  APPARATUS  for  this  popular  system,  such  as 

^-^  Dumb-Bells,  Rings,  Clubs,  and  Wands, 

manufactured  in  large  quantities,  and  are  offered  to  Schools,  Colleges,  etc.,  at  reasonable  prices. 
We  also  offer  to  the  public  the  following  articles : 

I>r.  liCWls's  Bfew  Book-Holder,  for  Schools,  Colleges,  etc.,  which  is  conceded  to  be  the 
best  means  yet  devised  to  correct  the  stooping  posture  so  ccmmon  to  all  classes  of  readers. 

I>r.  liClvis'S  Spirometer,  for  enlarging  and  strengthening  the  Pulmonary  Organs. 

Prof.  Schreber's  Pangymnastilson,  a  simple  yet  complete  gymnastic  apparatus,  by 
which  over  one  hundred  beautiful  and  profitable  exercises  can  be  performed. 

This  wonderful  invention  has  found  its  way  to  all  parts  of  the  Globe,  and  is  every  where  spoken 
of  in  the  highest  praise. 

For  terms  of  any  of  the  above,  address 

DR.  DIO  LEWIS, 
P.O.  Box  12 BOSTON,  MASS. 
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WILLIAM 


McGUFFEY 


William  H.  McGuffey,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  is  the  son  of  a  Scotch 
Presbyterian  farmer,  and  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  year  1800.  During  the  first  eighteen  years  of  his  life 
he  enjoyed  no  advantages  of  education  beyond  what  were  afforded  by 
the  rude  schools  which  the  frugal  country  people  were  able  to  sustain 
during  the  winter  months.  When  William  was  still  a  child,  his  father 
removed  to  Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  and  established  his  family  in  a 
log  cabin,  on  a  small  tract  of  land  which  he  had  receptly  purchased, 
12  91 
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the  country  for  miles  around  being  yet  an  unbroken  forest.  Here 
William  engaged  with  ardor  in  the  labors  of  opening  a  farm  in  the 
woods,  but  never  allowed  manual  labor  to  dull  his  desire  for  intel- 
lectual improvement.  In  the  intervals  of  farm-work  he  improved 
every  opportunity  of  gaining  knowledge  —  borrowing  books  wherever 
they  were  to  be  had,  and  occasionally,  and  at  irregular  intervals,  ob- 
taining an  hour's  instructions  from  the  clergyman  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. When  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  began  the  study  of 
Latin  with  borrowed  books,  and  used  to  walk  (once  a  week)  a  dis- 
tance of  several  miles  to  the  house  of  the  country  clergyman  to  recite 
the  lessons  which  he  had  prepared  in  the  brief  intervals  of  his  daily 
toil. 

His  father  being  too  poor  to  aid  him  in  acquiring  an  education, 
William  began  the  business  of  teaching  so  soon  as  he  could  be  spared 
from  the  farm,  and  in  this  way  sustained  himself  until  he  was  able  to 
graduate,  which  he  did  with  distinguished  honor,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  at  Washington  College,  Pennsylvania,  then  under  the  Presidency 
of  that  great  and  good  man,  Andrew  Wylie,  D.D.,  subsequently  for 
many  years  President  of  the  University  of  Indiana  at  Bloomington. 
So  high  was  Mr.  McGruffey's  reputation  for  scholarship,  and  such  a 
reputation  had  he  already  acquired  as  a  teacher,  that  upon  his  gradu- 
ation he  was  immediately  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Ancient  Languages 
in  the  Miami  University  at  Oxford,  Ohio.  In  this  chair  he  continued 
for  seven  years,  noted  for  the  accuracy  of  his  learning  and  the  thor- 
oughness of  his  teachings. 

In  1829  he  was  called  to  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  which  he  has  continued  to  labor  ever  since,  but  generally  without 
having  any  pastoral  charge.  In  1832  he  was  transferred  to  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  same  University. 

In  1836  he  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Cincinnati  College, 
which  in  that  year  was  reorganized,  with  a  most  distinguished  faculty, 
embracing  names  already  eminent  in  the  departments  of  Law,  Medi- 
cine, and  Letters;  among  which  maybe  mentioned  Doctors  Drake  and 
Gross,  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  the  latter  being  the  celebrated  surgeon 
who  has  so  long  been  a  resident  of  Philadelphia;  Edward  D.  Mans- 
field, LL.D.,  the  statistician  and  statesman;  and  Judges  Walker  and 
Wright  of  the  Law-School;  and  the  late  General  0.  M.  Mitchel,  the 
astronomer  and  soldier,  and  Professors  Telford  and  Drury  in  the 
Academy  Faculty.  To  be  placed  at  the  head  of  such  a  galaxy  of  brill- 
iant men  was  a  high  testimonial  to  the  eminence  which  Mr.  McGufi'ey 
had  already  attained. 

While  in  the  Presidency  of  the  Cincinnati  College,  he  received  the 
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degrees  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  and  Doctor  of  Laws  from  several  Uni- 
versities, Eastern  as  well  as  Western. 

In  1839  he  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Ohio  University, 
at  Athens.  In  1845  he  resigned  his  position  at  Athens,  and  accepted 
the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia. 

From  the  year  1829  to  the  present  time  Dr.  McGuffey  has,  in  ad- 
dition to  discharging  the  onerous  duties  of  the  different  chairs  which 
he  has  occupied,  been  laborious  and  incessant  in  the  duties  of  the 
ministry,  aiding  and  building  up  feeble  churches,  preaching  generally 
twice  every  Sabbath;  and  has  rendered  signal  service  to  the  cause  of 
Education  by  lectures  and  addresses  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
but  chiefly  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 
But  the  labor  by  which  his  name  has  become  most  widely  known  has 
been  the  preparation  of  the  '  Eclectic  Series'  of  Readers.  His  atten- 
tion having  been  strongly  directed  to  the  defects  in  existing  school- 
books,  he  availed  himself  of  his  first  leisure,  while  in  the  Chair  of 
Languages  in  Miami  University,  to  endeavor  to  supply  what  he  had 
felt  to  be  a  great  want.  Taking  in  his  own  house  a  class  of  very 
young  children,  he  led  them  step  by  step,  for  several  years,  beginning 
with  the  alphabet,  noting  all  that  their  progress  indicated  or  their 
mistakes  and  difficulties  suggested,  and  preparing  and  modifying  the 
lessons  as  the  necessities  of  the  young  mind  required;  and  from  this 
protracted  study  grew  the  'Eclectic  Series'  of  reading-books,  so  fa- 
miliar in  common-school  instruction  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Dr.  McGuffey  is  still  in  the  prime  of  his  intellectual  life,  and  is 
distinguished  as  a  clear,  original  and  vigorous  thinker,  and  an  impress- 
ive speaker.  He  makes  no  show  of  oratory,  but  in  lucid  statement, 
felicitous  illustration,  and  cogent  logic,  he  has  few  equals  in  any  pro- 
fession. Clark's  School  Visitor. 


On  Imparting  Collateral  Knowledge. —  We  can  not  remind 
teachers  too  often  of  the  signal  benefits  they  may  confer  upon  their 
pupils  by  communicating  collateral  knowledge  to  them;  that  is,  such 
knowledge  as  is  directly  connected  with  the  subject  of  their  lessons, 
though  rarejy,  if  ever,  found  in  a  text-book.  This  practice  should 
be  commenced  with  a  child  the  first  day  he  enters  the  school-room, 
and  should  never  be  discontinued  until  the  day  when,  for  the  last 
time,  he  leaves  it.  The  whole  business  of  the  school-room,  from 
morning  till  night,  should,  in  this  way,  be  made  attractive  and  profit- 
able. 
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NATIONAL    EDUCATION. 

The  new  plan  for  free  and  universal  education  in  the  United  States 
consists — 1.  Of  town  or  city  public  schools  j  2.  State  Normal  schools ; 
3.   State  colleges;   4.  National  universities. 

Studies  of  the  town  public  schools,  of  the  state  public  colleges,  and 
of  the  United  States  public  universities,  to  be  arranged  on  one  plan, 
in  a  gradually  ascending  series,  corresponding  to  the  gradually  unfold- 
ing powers  of  the  mind;  so  that  a  pupil  who  enters  the  town  primary 
school  at  the  age  of  five  years  may  graduate  at  the  national  university 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  Through  the  whole  course  there  will  be  no 
charge  for  rooms,  books,  or  instruction.  Is  it  worth  while  to  educate 
every  child  in  the  United  States  ? 

Aristotle  says : 

"  That  the  education  of  youth  ought  to  form  the  principal  part  of  a 
legislator's  attention  can  not  be  doubted,  since  education  first  moulds, 
and  afterward  sustains,  the  various  modes  of  government.  The  better 
and  more  extended  the  system  of  education,  the  better  and  more-perfect 
the  plan  of  government  it  is  intended  to  introduce  and  uphold." 

The  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  says  : 

"It  is  the  undoubted  right  and  the  bounden  duty  of  government  to 
provide  for  the  instruction  of  all  youth.  We  regard  it  as  a  wise  and 
liberal  system  of  police,  by  which  property,  and  life,  and  the  peace  of 
society,  are  secured." 

Cicero  says  : 

"  What,  under  heaven,  can  there  be  more  worthy  of  our  highest  ad- 
miration, and  strenuous  attention,  than  knowledge?" 

Montesquieu  says : 

"Education  makes  the  man  :  that  alone  is  the  parent  of  every  vir- 
tue ;  it  is  the  most  sacred,  the  most  useful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  neglected  thing  in  every  country." 

Milton  says  :  • 

"To  make  the  people  fittest  to  choose,  and  the  chosen  fittest  to  gov- 
ern, will  be  to  mend  our  corrupt  and  faulty  education :  to  teach  the 
people  to  place  every  one  his  private  welfare  and  happiness  in  the  pub- 
lic peace,  liberty,  and  safety." 
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John  Stuart  Mill  says : 

"  Education  is  one  of  those  things  which  it  is  admissible  in  principle 
that  a  government  should  provide  for  the  people  :  it  is  therefore  an  al- 
lowable exercise  of  government  to  impose  on  parents  the  legal  obliga- 
tion of  giving  elementary  education  td*children.  This,  however,  can 
not  fairly  be  done  without  taking  measures  to  insure  that  such  instruc- 
tion shall  always  be  accessible  to  them,  either  gratuitously  or  at  a  tri- 
fling expense." 

Thomas  B.  Macaulay  says : 

"The  education  of  the  people,  conducted  on  those  principles  of  mo- 
rality which  are  common  to  all  the  forms  of  Christianity,  is  highly 
valuable  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  main  end  for  which  govern- 
ment exists,  and  is  on  this  ground  an  object  well  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  rulers." 

Horace  Mann  says : 

"Education  must  prepare  our  citizens  to  become  municipal  officers, 
intelligent  jurors,  honest  witnesses,  legislators  or  competent  judges  of 
legislation, —  in  fine,  to  fill  all  the  manifold  relations  of  life.  For  this 
end  it  must  be  universal.  The  whole  land  must  be  watered  with  the 
streams  of  knowledge." 

M.  Guizot,  formerly  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France, 
speaking  of  national  systems  of  education,  says  : 

"  The  only  countries  and  times  in  which  public  education  has  really 
prospered  have  been  those  where  the  church  or  state,  or  both  in  con- 
junction, have  considered  its  advancement  their  business  and  duty." 

Dr.  Horace  Bushnell  says  : 

''There  is  a  very  important  sense  in  which  children  belong  to  the 
state,  as  they  do  to  the  family  organization.  Indeed,  if  we  revert  to 
the  Jewish,  Persian,  Lacedemonian  and  Koman  States, —  all  those  an- 
cient fabrics  that  rose  in  the  youth-time  of  nature, —  we  see  the  state 
to  be  naturally  endowed  with  a  real  instinct  of  civil  maternity,  making 
it  the  first  care  of  her  founders  and  constitutions  to  direct  the  education 
of  the  youth.  And  why  should  she  not?  These  are  her  heroes  of 
the  future  day,  her  pillars  of  state  and  justice,  her  voters  on  whose 
shoulders  she  rests  her  constitution,  her  productive  hands,  her  sentinels 
of  order,  her  reliance  for  the  security  of  life,  liberty,  and  property." 
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President  Johnson  says : 

'<I  am  in  favor  of  education  as  a  natural  right  of  every  human  being. 
The  power  and  purity  of  the  ballot-box  is  our  safety  and  our  hope; 
but  there  can  be  no  proper  power  or  purity  in  the  ballot-box  without 

education.  '  •  C.  B.,  in  Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 


WHAT  DOES  AN  EDUCATIONAL  PAPER  NEED  TO  BE  ? 


"  When  a  person,  or  number  of  persons,  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
truth  which  belongs  to  the  world,  because  the  world  needs  it,  it  is  the 
duty  of  such  to  give  utterance  to  it,  that  the  world  may  hear." 

In  the  February  Teacher  I  endeavored  to  show  who  needed  an  ed- 
ucational paper.  If  there  is  a  need  of  an  educational  paper,  it  is 
equally  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  paper  to  meet  or  fill  this 
need.  Methinks  no  one  will  deny  this  proposition.  What  is  the  ob- 
ject of  an  educational  journal  ?  It  is  to  give  information  upon  the 
subject  to  all  those  needing  it.  If  it  is  a  fact,  as  before  contended, 
that  teachers,  school-ofl&cers,  pupils,  parents,  guardians,  and  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  need  information  on  this  subject,  is  it  not  equally 
clear  that,  in  order  to  get  this  information  to  all  these  individuals, 
there  must  be  a  medium,  or  paper,  through  which  such  needed  in- 
formation can  reach  them  1 

Scattered  over  the  State  of  Illinois  are  thousands  of  individuals 
who  have  knowledge  of  truths  related  in  some  point,  educationally, 
to  the  need  of  some  other  individual  or  persons.  There  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  others  who  need  instruction  how,  and  an  opportunity,  to 
give  instruction  that  may,  and  will,  help  advance  the  great  cause. 
What  should  be  the  medium  for  these  to  utter  truths  except  through 
an  educational  paper  for  the  people  ? 

What  is  the  object  of  education  ?  I  contend  it  is  to  prepare  for 
and  assist  people  in  the  duties  of  life.  Says  one,  "The  great  want 
of  the  times  is  a  practical  business  education  that  shall  be  available  in 
the  every-day  afiairs  of  life."  If  this  proposition  is  correct,  is  there 
not  need  for  a  paper  that  will  assist  in  developing  and  carrying  out 
this  want? 

An  educational  paper  needs  to  be  one  that  will  take  hold  of  the  af- 
fections, interests  and  confidence  of  the  people.  Without  these  a 
paper  is  nearly  negative  for  good.     It  must  be  seen  that  the  welfare 
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and  elevation  of  the  people  is  its  aim,  and  not  that  of  a  class,  or  indi- 
viduals alone.  It  must  aim  to  make  the  teachers  of  the  people,  in 
stead  of  above  them.  It  must  labor  for  the  welfare  of  the  masses, 
and  not  for  the  teacher  and  higher  school-officers  alone,  as  is  now  the 
case  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  has  the  eflfect  to  raise  up  and  foster  a 
feeling  in  opposition  to  the  common  people,  and  elevating  the  profess- 
ion to  the  debasing  of  those  not  of  their  ranks. 

Says  one  who  has  been  a  teacher,  superintendent,  and  an  education- 
al editor,  in  a  letter  to  me  of  February  7,  1866,  "  We  do  n't  need 
those  high  flights  of  scholastic  learning,  which  are  written  in  many 
cases  to  show  off  the  extensive  attainments  of  the  authors  of  those 
inflated  articles.  We  need  a  journal  for  the  common  people;  for 
common  school-teachers,  and  not  for  a  few  college  graduates  and  sci- 
entific men.  The  true  reformers  must  spring  directly  from  the  peo- 
ple, who  know  how  to  make  a  direct  application  of  good  common-sense 
views.  The  professionals  are  afraid  to  depart  from  their  stereotyped 
doctrines,  fearful  that  investigation  and  research  will  become  too  gen- 
eral, and  that  they  will  thereby  lose  their  prestige."  To  fill  the  need 
a  paper  is  wanted  weekly,  not  monthly.  Is  there  not  enough  in  this 
great  field  to  fill  a  weekly,  and  thu.s,  by  its  weekly  visits,  keep  the 
hearts  of  the  people  warm  and  progressive,  and  their  minds  and  af- 
fections growing  upward  and  onward  for  ever  ?  Educational  interests 
get  cold  by  the  monthly  visits,  that  would  grow  and  bear  fruit  a  hun- 
dred fold  if  kept  watered  and  fed  weekly.  Again,  a  good  weekly  paper 
would  take  the  place  of  many  other  papers,  by  giving  current  events 
that  instruct  the  people. 

Can  not  an  educational  paper  be  published  as  cheaply  as  an  agricul- 
tural or  political  ?  Why  not  ?  We  do  n't  need  to  pay  for  binding 
and  covers.  But  few  preserve  them ;  and  then  a  paper  folded  so 
much  takes  up  a  large  per  cent,  in  waste.  Why  could  not  a  paper 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  do  ?  Such  a  paper  might 
be  used  with  profit  as  a  reader  in  the  schools,  and  be  better  than  the 
readers  often  used.  .Or,  if  not  wanted  as  a  reader,  the  size  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  would  do.  I  know  the  educational  interests  are  in 
their  infancy,  and  thought,  and  effort,  is  needed  to  develop  it.  One 
point  I  can  not  overlook  :  an  educational  paper  needs  a  department 
for  the  young,  to  call  out  and  cultivate  their  faculties  of  correspond- 
ence. This  is  a  branch  too  much  overlooked,  and  might  be  one  of 
great  power  and  good.  This  item  of  correspondence  is  one  that  is 
worthy  of  effort,  but  space  here  forbids  ;  yet  I  feel  it  might  be  a  lever 
of  great  power  in  the  education,  making  happy  and  blessing  the  people. 

Friends   of  education,   shall    we    hear    from    youj     shall    Illinois 
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have  a  weekly  educational  paper  for  the  people,  or  must  we  be  content 
with  a  teachers'  paper,  and  let  the  common  people  grope  on  in  the 
dark,  with  no  guiding  star  to  lead  them  to  a  more  desirable  position 
intellectually  ?  Who  can  read  the  stirring  lines  of  Charles  Mackay 
and  not  feel  that  there  is  work  for  all  interested  in  man's  elevation  ? 

"  Clear  i\t  ?Kag. 

"Men  of  thought!  be  up  and  stirring  night  and  day  ; 
Sow  the  seed  —  withdraw  the  curtain  !  clear  the  way  ! 

There  's  a  fount  about  to  stream, 

There  's  a  light  about  to  beam, 

There  's  a  warmth  about  to  glow, 

There 's  a  flower  about  to  blow, 
There  's  a  midnight  darkness  changing  into  gray  ; 
Men  of  thought,  and  men  of  action,  clear  the  way ! 

"  Once  the  welcome  light  has  broken,  who  shall  say 
What  the  unimagined  glories  of  the  day ; 
What  the  evils  that  shall  perish  in  its  ray  ? 

Aid  the  daring  tongue  and  pen  ! 

Aid  it,  hopes  of  honest  men  ! 

Aid  it,  paper  —  aid  it,  type  ! 

Aid  it,  for  the  hour  is  ripe  ! 
And  our  efforts  must  not  slacken  into  p!ay ; 
Men  of  thought,  and  men  of  action,  clear  the  way ! 

"  Lo  !  a  cloud's  about  to  vanish  from  the  day  — 
Lo  !  the  right 's  about  to  conquer,  clear  the  way  ! 
And  a  broken  wrong  to  crumble  into  clay. 

With  that  right  shall  many  more 

Enter  smiling  at  the  door: 

With  that  giant  wrong  shall  fall 

Many  others,  great  and  small. 
That  for  ages  long  have  held  us  for  their  prey  — 
Men  of  thought,  and  men  of  action,  clear  the  way !  " 

FELPS, 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FROM  THE   DOCTORS'  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Middlesex  East-District  Medical  So- 
ciety, in  July,  1865,  the  subject  of  the  influence  of  our  public  schools 
on  the  health  of  the  children  attending  them  being  under  discussion, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  in  full  on  the  subject,  which  was 
done  in  September ;  and,  after  much  discussion,  the  same  committee 
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was  directed  to  prepare,  in  as  concise  form  as  possible,  some  practical 
advice  for  avoiding  certain  dangers  now  threatening  the  health  of  the 
children  in  our  schools.  This  second  report  was  submitted  to  the 
Society  in  November  lust,  and  discussed  as  before,  when  the  same 
committee  was  directed  to  publish  the  suggestions  with  such  addi- 
tions in  the  way  of  explanation  as  might  seem  advisable.  This  they 
now  do  in  the  following  maxims,  which  may  be  considered  to  embody 
the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Society. 


1st.  No  child  should  be  allowed  to  attend  school  before  the  beginning 
of  its  6th  year. 

Because  the  whole  of  the  first  five  years  of  life  are  needed  to  give 
the  physical  nature  a  fair  start,  which  would  be  prevented  by  the 
confinement  and  restraint  of  the  sch9ol-room  :  because  up  to  that 
time  every  child  has  enough  to  do  in  learning  to  use  its  limbs  and 
senses,  to  talk,  to  obey :  because  extended  experience  has  proved  that 
children  who  have  never  been  to  school  before  they  are  five  years  old 
make  more  rapid  progress  than  those  who  begin  their  school  life 
earlier. 

2d.  The  duration  of  daily  attendance  (including  time  given  to 
recess  and  physical  exercise)  should  not  exceed  4  J  hours  for  the 
primary  schools ;  6  hours  for  the  other  schools. 

Because  the  liability  to  injury  of  both  mind  and  body  from  sed- 
entary application  is  in  proportion  to  the  youth  of  the  student,  and 
because  as  much  can  be  accomplished  in  this  time  as  in  a  longer  at- 
tendance, which  is  only  a  weariness  to  both  flesh  and  spirit. 

3d.  There  should  6e  no  study  required  out  of  school, — unless  at 
Sigh  Schools;  and  this  should  not  exceed  one  hour. 

Seven  hours  of  study  being  as  much  as  most  adult  scholars  can 
bear,  it  is  folly  to  suppose  that  immature  minds  in  growing  bodies  can 
endure  more. 

Ath.  Recess  time  should  be  devoted  to  play  outside  the  school- 
room—  unless  during  very  stormy  weather ;  and  as  this  time 
rightly  belongs  to  the  pupils,  they  should  not  be  deprived  of  it 
except  for  some  serious  offense ;  and  those  who  are  not  deprived 
of  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  spend  it  in  study ;  and  no  child 
should  ever  be  confined  to  the  school-room  during  an  entire 
13 
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session.  The  minimum  of  recess-time  should  be  15  minutes 
IN  EACH  session,  and  in  Primary  Schools  there  should  be  more 
than  one  recess  in  each  session. 

Recess  is  a  most  important  relief  to  the  weariness  of  muscle  and  of 
mind  which  all  children  (and  most  teachers)  feel  after  being  in  school 
IJ  or  2  hours.  Without  it  there  comes  on  a  mental  listlessness  and 
a  physical  restlessness,  which  defeat  the  rery  purposes  of  school.  The 
need  of  such  relief  occurs  at  more  frequent  intervals  in  proportion  to 
the  youth  of  the  child ;  consequently  there  should  be  more  recesses 
in  primary  than  in  other  schools. 

5th.  Physical  exercise  should  be  used  in  school  to  prevent  nervous 
and  muscular  fatigue  and  to  relieve  monotony,  but  not  as 
MUSCULAR  TRAINING.  It  should  be  practiced  by  both  teachers 
and  children  for  at  least  five  minutes  in  every  hour  not  broken 
by  recess,  and  should  be  'timed'  by  music.  In  Primary  schools 
every  half-hour  should  be  broken  by  exercise,  recess,  or  singing. 

This  maxim  rests  on  the  same  general  ground  as  No.  4.  Such  ex- 
ercises are  highly  prized  in  all  schools  where  they  have  been  fairly 
tried,  and  they  tend  to  produce  a  unity  of  action  and  feeling,  a  homo- 
geneity in  the  school,  which  is  very  valuable. 

&th.  Ventilation  should  be  amply  provided  for  by  other  means 
THAN  OPEN  WINDOWS,  though  thcsc  should  be  used  in  addition 
to  the  special  means  during  recess  and  exercise  time. 

Because  to  open  windows  during  cold  weather  is  to  admit  streams 
of  cold  air  upon  children,  when  they  are  most  liable  to  ''  catch  cold ', 
as  physicians  have  frequent  occasion  to  observe.  When  the  body  is 
aglow  with  exercise  it  can  endure  and  enjoy  a  temperature  and  even 
a  current  of  air  which  would  chill  it  when  at  rest;  therefore,  fresh  air 
may  be  introduced  with  safety  through  the  windows  during  recess  and 
exercise  time,  except  in  very  severe  weather. 

Of  all  methods  of  heating,  a  close  stove  is  most  objectionable,  be- 
cause it  introduces  no  fresh  air  ;  and  whenever  one  is  used  in  a  school- 
room, it  should  be  wholly  or  partially  walled  in  with  metal  screens, 
inside  which  a  "  cold  air  box '  should  open,  as  in  all  furnaces. 

7tA.  Lessons  should  be  scrupulously  apportioned  to  the  average  ca- 
pacity of  the  pupils ;  and  in  Primary  schools  the  slate  should 
be  used  more,  ajid  books  less,  and  instruction  should  be  given 
as  much  as  possible  on  the  principles  of  '  Object- Teaching  '. 
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If  the  first  part  of  this  maxim  be  not  observed,  the  majority  of  the 
scholars  (for  whose  benefit  the  school  is  sustained)  will  be  overtasked. 

The  advantages  of  using  the  slate  as  advised  are  very  great :  the 
hand  and  the  eye  are  trained ;  writing  is  earlier  and  more  pleasantly 
learned;  little  children  are  agreeably  and  profitably  occupied,  when 
they  would  otherwise  be  idle,  unhappy,  and  troublesome. 

Of  'Object  Teaching'  we  have  only  space  to  say  that  the  principle 
which  underlies  it  is,  that  the  teacher  should  avail  himself  of  the 
natural  preponderance  of  the  powers  of  perception  and  observation 
in  childhood,  should  go  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract,  and  should  neglect  no  opportunity  to  illus- 
trate each  lesson  from  familiar  sources. 

[Signed]  F.  WINSOK, 

J.  D.  MANSFIELD, 
[Massachusetts  Teacher.]  Special  Committee  Middlesex  East  Dist.  Med.  Soc. 

We  like  very  well  all  the  maxims  of  the  doctors  except  the  third; 
but  for  that  we  see  no  reason,  nor  do  we  know  how  any  school  that 
should  accomplish  the  work  properly  r^uired  of  a  high  school  could 
comply  with  it.  We  suppose  almost  all  the  pupils  in  high  schools  have 
not  more  than  one  hour  and  a  half  for  study  during  the  six  hours  for 
which  the  school  is  in  session  each  day.  The  remaining  time  is  taken 
up  by  recitations,  opening  and  closing  exercises,  physical  exercise, 
and  recesses.  During  all  of  this  time,  except  that  spent  in  recitation, 
the  pupil  does  not  study;  and  in  recitation,  though  the  attention 
should  be  carefully  fixed  and  the  mental  powers  active,  still,  as  the 
object  of  the  teacher  is  largely  tOjfind_]out  what  the  pupil  has  learned 
and  not  wholly  to  give  instruction,  the  mental  labor  is  of  an  entirely 
diff'erent  character  from  that  in  study,  and  the  hour  of  recitation  is 
often  a  rest,  rather  than  a  weariness,  of  mind.  Does  any  one  of  these 
doctors  believe  that  he  would  ever  have  attained  any  eminence  in  his 
profession,  to  say  nothing  of  whether  he  would  ever  have  reached  it,  if 
he  had  not  studied  more  than  two  hours  and  a  half  outside  his  reci- 
tations while  in  the  academy,  college,  and  medical  school  ?  We  do  n't 
believe  that  three  and  usually  four  hours'  study  outside  of  the  school, 
for  five  days  in  the  week,  will  hurt  children  old  enough  (at  least  four- 
teen) to  be  studying  what  properly  constitute  high-school  studies,  if 
they  spend  the  rest  of  the  time  judiciously,  giving  due  precedence  to 
sleep  over  evening  parties  and  things  of  like  nature. 
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SCHOOL    AS    IT    WAS— TEACHER    AS    SHE    SHOULD    BE* 


It  is  time;  and,  as  the  bell  rings  to  call  the  children  in,  you  con- 
gratulate yourself  on  the  fine  appearance  and  pleasant  faces  of  your 
scholars,  and  think,  after  all,  a  teacher's  life  is  not  the  most  undesira- 
ble. 

At  roll-call  a  few  are  found  to  be  absent,  which  is  always  annoying ; 
but  the  first  class  being  called  takes  up  your  attention,  and  the  absent 
are  forgotten. 

A  good  lesson  !  Who,  but  the  teacher  that  loves  his  pupils  and 
thus  labors  for  their  advancement,  can  realize  what  a  world  of  pleasure 
is  afforded  by  such  an  announcement?  Good  lessons  are  to  the  teach- 
er, what  good  dinners  are  to  the  hungry ;  and  nothing  can  so  com- 
pletely satisfy  the  teacher  as  to  be  able  to  say,  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
— I  have  had  good  lessons  from  my  pupils.  On  such  days  four 
o'clock  comes  at  half-past  three,  the  faces  of  your  friends  on  the 
street  have  grown  handsome  since  morning,  and  you  are  sure,  from 
the  lightness  of  your  feet,  you  can  wear  a  much  smaller  shoe,  and  your 
heart  goes  forth  to  meet  all  the  dear  children  under  your  charge, — 
almost  wishing  they  all  belonged  to  you,  that  you  might  see  them  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  tuck  them  '  up'  snugly  in  bed  the  last 
thing  at  night. 

Another  class  is  called.  You  are  deeply  engaged  in  their  recita- 
tion, when,  listen  !  The  patter  of  little  bare  feet  is  heard  in  the  hall, 
and  in  a  moment  more  the  owner  of  them,  a  little  fellow  about  six 
years,  ushers  himself  inside  your  school-room; —  face  unwashed,  hair 
in  a  disordered  state,  and  pants  hung  on  by  one  suspender.  Dirty 
little  thin^,  you  think,  coming  in  at  this  time  and  disturbing  my 
class ! 

The  boy  takes  his  jack-knife  (old  thing  with  broken  blade)  in  stead 
of  his  book,  and  from  his  other  pocket  produces  a  piece  of  shingle,  at 
which  he  goes  with  his  old  knife  as  though  he  meant  to  make  a  muss 
at  least. 

The  class  takes  up  your  attention  for  the  next  half-hour,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  you  have  occasion  to  step  over  to  the  other  side  of 
the  room,  when  behold  !  that  little  insignificancy  has  whittled  all  over 
the  floor  under  his  desk,  and  from  under  him  you  produce  two  arrows. 
''Now,  that 's  well  done  !     Why  do  n't  you  study  !"    (with  a  pull  at 

*Read  by  Miss  L.  A.  Lyon,  at  Rome,  Bradford  County,  Pennsylvania,  June  8, 
1865.     Republisiied  from  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 
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the  uncombed  hair)  "  Oh  please  do  n't!  I  haint  got  any  book."  You 
bethink  yourself.  That  boy  told  me  the  same  story  two  weeks  ago, 
and,  through  the  multiplicity  of  cares,  I  forgot  my  promise  of  finding 
him  one.  Forgot !  Your  pupil  had  to  account  for  every  idle  mo- 
ment. Forgot!  That  boy's  mother  earned  every  crumb  of  bread  for 
herself  and  little  ones  by  washing  other  people's  clothes,  while  her 
own  little  darlings  (for  poor  people  have  them)  had  to  be  neglected. 
Did  you  forget  the  white  ribbon  and  pink  flowers  for  your  hair,  the 
other  evening.  Ah,  no  !  for  with  these  you  hoped  to  please  the  fancy 
of  some  trifling  acquaintance. 

"But"  —  you  reason  —  "  who  is  to  blame  for  the  want  of  a  book? 
Am  I  to  furnish  my  pupils  with  books?  Yes.  This  boy,  at  least. 
Do  without  your  pocket  full  of  delicacies  for  a  week,  and  buy  the  lit- 
tle fellow  a  book  with  the  money, —  I  '11  do  it."  The  book  is  pur- 
chased. Bubby,  encouraged  to  keep  his  face,  hair  and  clothes  in 
better  order,  is  praised  with  the  other  scholars,  and  —  and,  so  the 
foundation  is  reached.  He  comes  to  school  at  a  reasonable  hour,  gets 
his  lessons,  keeps  his  seat  as  clean  as  any  boy,  and  his  mother  —  God 
bless  her!  who  is  washing  just  across  the  street,  makes  it  convenient 
to  run  over  to  tell  you  how  thankful  she  is  for  your  kindness — how 
she  had  labored  to  save  a  little  ahead  to  buy  a  book  for  her  little  one, 
but  the  rent  was  to  be  paid,  and  little  Mary  at  home  had  been  sick, 
and  the  baby  awfully  troublesome;  so  she  must  have  medicine,  wood, 
and  lights,  and  often  she  could  n't  go  out  to  wash  for  two  or  three 
days.  Of  course  it  was  all  a  mistake.  Ah!  reflects  the  teacher,  if  I 
had  tried  to  remember,  that  little  fellow  might  have  been  spared 
many  a  cross  word,  and  I  the  thought  of  having  neglected  my  duty. 
It  was  a  little  mistake;  but  how  many  such  are  yet  unrectified  in  our 
schools, —  and  'many  a  little  makes  a  mickle',  as  poor  Richard  says. 

"  Scholars,  study  your  lessons  over  six  times,  and  you  may  go  home." 
Two  minutes  expire,  and  all  the  scholars  hold  up  their  hands.  "Have 
you  studied  it  six  times  ?  "  "  Yes,  ma'am."  How  many  of  that  num- 
ber tell  you  the  truth  ?  Not  all.  Teacher,  that  lie  is  on  your  head, 
and  you  will  have  it  to  answer  for. 

"May  Jim  and  me  go  out?  we  'd  rather  go  now  than  at  recess." 
"  Yes,  but  you  sha'  n't  go  one  inch  at  recess."  Recess  comes,  and 
with  it  one  of  your  lady  frieuds  to  just  consult  with  you  a  little. 
Those  boys  you  said  must  stay  in  are  always  the  most  troublesume  in 
school, —  so  you  let  them  go  with  the  others,  to  secure  a  few  moments' 
uninterrupted  conversation  with  your  friend.  How  significantly  they 
look  at  each  other !  They  have  tried  that  game  before,  aad  conse- 
quently have  learned  that  they  cau  have  two  recesses,  and  that  their 
teacher — do  n't  start  —  is  a  liar.     What  a  revelation  ! 
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It  is  not  a  labor  to  instruct  those  little  minds  that  jump  to  meet 
every  suggestion,  but  a  mere  pastime,  a  pleasure  as  complete  as  can 
well  be  conceived;  —  but  to  eradicate  the  wrong  impressions,  and  to  en- 
courage and  interest  the  less  active  minds,  is  as  arduous  as  the  stoutest 
mind  can  well  accomplish.  To  do  this,  we  must  first  reach  the  heart, 
then  inspire  confidence,  and  endeavor  to  implant  right  motives — go 
to  the  very  root  and  establish  sound  principle. 

Outward  goodness  is  a  mere  shell  —  the  shadow  of  a  shade!  There 
must  be  something  within,  or  it  has  no  substance.  We  must  deny 
ourselves,  and  in  this  way  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  the  task  we  have 
undertaken.  If  we  profess  love  and  interest  for  our  pupils,  let  us 
show  it  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  know  and  be  benefited  by  it. 
And  if  we  instill  such  a  principle  of  love  and  goodness,  it  will  not  fail 
in  the  hour  of  temptation.  As,  in  the  oriental  tale  by  Lord  Bacon, 
where  a  cat  was  changed  to  a  lady,  and  behaved  very  lady-like  till  a 
mouse  ran  through  the  room,  when  she  sprang  down  on  her  hands 
and  chased  it, —  so  with  children:  if  their  goodness  is  only  an  out- 
ward show,  when  temptation  comes,  they  will  down  and  follow.  Give 
them  right  motives,  sound  principles,  and  they  will  be  firm.  In  after 
life,  the  waves  of  aflJiction  may  howl  around  them,  but  they  will  stand 
serene  amid  the  tempest. 


WHAT'S        IN        A        NAME? 


Much,  if  the  name  is  a  title.  The  common  theory  of  equality  is 
to  be  a  little  better  than  one's  neighbors;  the  practice,  to  let  them 
see  it  or  feel  it  in  some  indirect  way.  Tattooing  and  barbaric  trap- 
pings are  out  of  fashion  —  even  uniforms  are  not  considered  as  in 
good  taste  for  every-day  use;  but  a  man  can  wear  a  title  at  all  hours. 
The  word  governor,  or  judge,  or  general,  goes  before  him  like  a  herald, 
proclaiming  his  superiority  over  non-governors,  non-judges,  and  non- 
generals.  The  world  does  homage  —  mildly,  if  you  choose,  but  still 
agreeably  —  when  it  addresses  him  by  his  title.  Although  there  is  no 
legal-tender  act  to  oblige  us  to  take  men  for  more  than  they  are  worth, 
we  are  apt  to  accept  them  at  first  sight  at  the  valuation  they  put  upon 
themselves.  To  many  people  it  does  not  much  matter  what  the  title 
is.  Captain  Owen  saw  a  naked  negro  potentate  on  the  West  Coast 
who  wore,  for  the  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown,  a  castaway  tin  can  la- 
beled   "concentrated  gravy".     The  monarch  had  adopted  the  two 
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unknown  words  as  an  additional  title  of  honor.  Civilization  has  not 
entirely  extirpated  the  savage  element  in  the  white  people.  Very 
many  are  willing  to  stick  a  feather  in  their  caps  without  considering 
too  curiously  its  color,  or  the  bird  whence  it  came.  After  four 
years  of  grim  war,  individuals  who  have  never  been  under  fire  may  be 
found  sporting  militia  titles  in  the  faces  of  men  who  won  the  same 
nominal  rank  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 

Akin  to  this  first  'infirmity  of  noble  minds'  is  the  love  of  fine 
names.  A  great  many  persons  who  are  above  their  business  or  their 
position  in  life  seems  to  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  a  practice  described 
by  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  two  lines  of  a  squib  he  let  ofi"  against  Jef- 
ferson : 

"  And  if  we  can  not  alter  things, 

By  Jove  !  we  '11  change  their  names,  sir." 

Smith  thinks  he  has  undergone  a  transformation  when  he  writes  it 
Smythe.  A  waiting-woman  generally  gives  her  daughter  some,  if  not 
all,  of  the  Carolinas  and  Wilhelminas  of  Goldsmith's  Miss  Skeggs. 
Silly  little  girls,  who  were  unfortunately  christened  Susan  or  Dolly 
by  their  Brown  or  Jones  papas,  engrave  on  their  cards  Miss  Susie  H. 
Brown  or  Miss  DoUie  C.  Jones,  and  are  happier  in  consequence.  And 
Brown  and  Jones,  as  soon  as  they  have  bought  and  built  near  Tubby 
Hook  or  Dobb's  Ferry,  try  to  get  the  old  historical  appellation  changed 
to  Inwood  or  Glendale.  Fitness  and  meaning  are  lost  sight  of  for  the 
sake  of  a  fine  name.  The  English  words  for  every-day  occupations 
are  scornfully  thrown  aside  by  the  aspiring  fellows  once  designated 
by  them.  Every  shop  is  a  store  ;  costermongers  are  grocers ;  peddlers, 
merchants;  haberdashers,  furnishers;  dressmakers,  modistes;  and  if 
you  should  say  'slops'  to  a  'dealer  in  ready-made  clothing',  he  would 
knock  you  down.  At  first,  no  doubt,  every  body  feels  bigger  and  better 
for  their  brevet  rank;  but  in  time  the  new  words  sink  down  to  the  real 
state  of  things;  then,  as  with  paper  money  when  it  depreciates,  a  new 
issue  is  required  to  purchase  the  same  amount  of  consideration,  and 
the  next  best  word  in  the  vocabulary  is  seized  upon,  without  reference 
to  etymology,  so  that  in  the  end  nothing  is  gained.  When  magnifi- 
cence of  phraseology  is  allied  to  meanness  of  fact,  the  mesalliance 
does  not  ennoble  the  fact.  A  servant  is  none  the  less  a  servant  when 
he  is  called  a  'help';  neither  his  wages  nor  his  social  position  is 
higher.  It  is  really  to  no  purpose  that  we  have  raised  the  score  of 
our  daily  talk  an  octave  to  express  this  pinch-beck  ambition.  We 
speak;  in  superlatives  like  women.  Nothing  can  be  said  simply,  and 
circus  play-bills  will  become  the  standard  of  the  language,  unless  we 
can  create  a  new  office  —  Commissioners  of  Philology, —  whose  duty  it 
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shall  be  to  seize  upon  all  words  and  phrases  that  have  strayed,  and  to 
return  them  to  their  original  meanings. 

The  teachers  of  the  generation  now  undergoing  schooling  ought  to 
be  such  commissioners.  The  infirmity  of  fine  words  and  fine  writing 
springs  from  an  uncultivated  taste  and  half  an  education.  There  is 
no  subject  outside  of  morals — if  indeed  it  be  outsid'e  of  morals,  as  it 
is  in  a  certain  sense  a  violation  of  truth  —  on  which  instruction,  line 
upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept,  is  more  needed  in  our  schools 
than  the  duty  of  all  to  speak  and  write  simply;  to  call  things  by  their 
right  names,  and  not  to  be  above  their  business.     .... 

'Professor'  is  losing  caste  rapidly.  There  are  professors  of  chirop- 
ody and  palmistry;  Professor  Anderson  amused  the  public  with  his 
tricks,  and  Professor  Hanlon  demonstrates  the  flying  trapeze.  The 
title  will  soon  be  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  teachers  of  youth. 
To  what  new  appellation  will  they  be  driven?  Instructor,  tutor, 
schoolmaster,  preceptor,  pedagogue,  are  all  old  and  objectionable. 
They  will  have  to  apply  for  a  name  to  those  ingenious  neologists,  the 
inventors  of  cosmetics;  or  else  adopt  the  plan  recommended  by  La- 
kanal,  in  his  report  on  education  to  the  French  Convention  —  of  wear- 
ing around  their  necks  a  medal  with  the  inscription:  ''Tout  instruc- 
teur  est  un  p6re."  Louis  Blanc,  in  his  'History  of  Ten  Years', 
speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the  '  glorious  age '  that  gave  birth  to  such 
noble  ideas.     We  may  live  to  see  them  extending  to  the  '  setting 

sun'.  The  Nation. 


EDUCATION        AT        THE         SOUT  H 


The  Freedmen's  Bureau  is  putting  forth  the  most  vigorous  exer- 
tions for  the  establishment  of  colored  schools,  but  is  met  with  a  spirit 
of  the  most  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  whites.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  the  case  in  Mississippi.  Only  eleven  places  in  that 
state  report  schools  for  freedmen.  In  Columbus  the  citizens  inter- 
posed so  many  difficulties  that  the  schools  were  soon  closed.  "  In 
several  places,"  says  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mississippi,  "  the 
colored  people  have  been  allowed  to  hold  religious  meetings  in  base- 
ments of  churches,  or  in  old  church-buildings  that  were  forsaken  by 
the  whites ;  but  whenever  they  attempted  to  use  these  buildings  for 
schools,  the  white  people  have  uniformly  opposed  it  except  at  Aber- 
deen, in  which  place,  to  its  honor  be  it  said,  the  town  council  actually 
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encourages  the  schools.  At  Oxford  the  scheme  has  been  rendered 
totally  impracticable  by  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Waddell, 
President  of  the  University  of  Mississippi.  The  people  have  driven 
out  from  their  place  the  missionary  sent  there,  though  he  was  a 
Southern  man.  They  have  fired  four  shots  at  an  old  Episcopal 
minister  at  Okalona,  because  he  was  teaching  the  colored  people." 

To  prevent  the  negroes  from  learning,  every  species  of  petty  trick 
is  resorted  to  by  families  employing  the  same.  "  Colored  persons  are 
engaged  as  apologies  for  teachers ;  the  family  promises  to  teach ;  any 
thing  is  resorted  to  rather  than  employ  the  hated  Yankee  school- 
teacher." Of  course,  no  surer  means  could  be  devised  than  this  op- 
position to  teaching  the  blacks  to  insure  their  learning.  It  is  a  cu- 
rious fact  that  within  a  little  more  than  a  year  the  relations  between 
the  whites  and  the  blacks  in  the  South,  as  regards  the  ability  to  read 
and  write,  are  almost  reversed.  The  muster-rolls  of  the  Union  troops 
in  Tennessee  reveal  the  fact  that  in  that  state  only  one  white  man  in 
eight,  nine,  or  ten,  according  to  his  place  of  residence,  can  sign  his 
own  name;  and  this,  according  to  General  B.  F.  Butler,  who  has  ex- 
amined sixty  thousand  names  on  similar  rolls,  is  true  of  all  the  rebel 
states.  This  estimate  is  doubtless  a  very  favorable  one  for  the  entire 
white  population,  as  the  Union  men  of  the  South  were  generally  more 
intelligent  and  better  educated  than  the  rebels.  With  the  exception 
of  Ireland,  there  is  not  a  country  in  Europe  where  the  peasantry  are 
so  illiterate  as  the  native  whites  of  our  Southern  States.  In  France 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  people  are  unable  to  read  and 
write ;  but  the  most  ignorant  Frenchmen  are  three  times  better  edu- 
cated than  the  white  native  Americans  of  our  Southern  States,  or  at 
worst  are  fifty  per  cent,  higher  in  the  scale  of  education.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  these  ignorant  Americans  are  all  necessarily  poor. 
In  truth,  there  are  very  few  poor  whites  there,  since  most  of  them 
have  as  much  land  as  would  make  any  Yankee  rich  unless  he  were 
extremely  lazy.  It  is  no  unusual  thing,  even  in  Virginia,  to  find  men 
owning  from  one  to  five  thousand  acres  of  excellent  land  who  can  not 
sign  their  names  to  a  deed. 

Those  who  hold  that  the  whole  black  raee  should  be  excluded  from 
political  rights  because  some  blacks  are  ignorant  are  invited  to  con- 
sider the  foregoing  facts.  While  the  whites  remain  in  contented  ig- 
norance, school-books,  literally  by  the  million,  are  being  sent  all  over 
the  Southern  States,  and  are  purchased  by  or  given  to  the  'contra- 
bands'; and  the  reports  recently  submitted  to  Congress  show  that 
these  books  are  well  used.  In  spite  of  all  the  town  councils  and 
reverend  Waddells  of  Rebeldom,  deep  in  the  solitude  of  the  forest 
14 
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the  Bible  and  the  Primer  are  studied  in  the  negro-cabin  by  the  light 
of  the  pine-knot.  In  hundreds  of  thousands  of  simple  minds  the  fire 
of  knowledge  is  kindled.  So  long  as  learning  is  a  forbidden  fruit,  it 
will  be  sought  for  with  a  keen  appetite ;  and-  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  persistent  blindness  of  the  rebels  to  this  fact.  So  eager  is  the 
desire  for  knowledge  among  this  long-oppressed  race,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  a  rash  prediction  to  declare  that  in  two  years'  time  the  South 
will  present  the  unprecedented  spectacle  of  an  illiterate  race  claim- 
ing to  be  more  intelligent  than  one  which  can  read  and  write  1 


YB      PEDAGOGUE. 

A     BALLAD. 


RiGHTE  learnM  is  y«  Pedagogue, 

Fulle  apt  to  reade  and  spelle, 
And  eke  to  teache  y«  parts  of  speeche,. 

And  strap  y»  urchins  well. 

For  as  't  is  meete  to  soake  y*  feete 

Y*  ailing  heade  to  mende, 
Y«  younker's  pate  to  stimulate, 

He  beats  y«  other  ende  ! 

Eight  lordly  is  y*  Pedagogue 

As  any  turbaned  Turke  ; 
For  well  to  rule  y«  District  Schoole 

It  is  no  idle  worke. 

For  oft  Rebellion  lurketh  there 

In  breaste  of  secrete  foes. 
Of  malice  fulle,  in  waite  to  pulle 

Y»  Pedagogue  his  nose  ! 

Some  times  he  heares,  with  trembling  feares,- 

Of  y«  ungodly  rogue 
On  mischief  bent,  with  felle  intent 

To  licke  y«  Pedagogue  ! 

And  if  ye  Pedagogue  be  smalle. 

When  to  y'  battell  led, 
In  such  a  plight,  God  sende  him  mighte 

To  break  y«  rogue  his  heade  ! 

Daye  after  daye,  for  little  paye, 

He  teacheth  what  he  can, 
And  bears  y«  yoke,  to  please  y»  folke 

And  ye  committee-man. 
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Ah  !  many  crosses  hath  he  borne, 

And  many  trials  founde, 
y«  -R-hile  he  trudged  y"  district  through, 

And  boarded  rounde  and  rounde  ! 

Ah  !  many  a  steake  hath  he  devoured 

That,  by  y«  taste  and  sight. 
Was  in  disdaine,  't  was  very  plaine, 

Of  Daye  his  patent  righte  ! 

Fulle  solemn  is  y«  Pedagogue 

Among  y«  noisy  churls. 
Yet  other  while  he  hath  a  smile 

To  give  yo  handsome  girls ; 

And  one, —  y«  fay  rest  mayde  of  all, — 

To  cheere  his  wayning  life, 
Shall  be,  when  Springe  y*  flowers  shall  bringe, 

Y«  Pedagogue  his  wife !  .         j.g.Saxe. 


COMMENTS        ON        ORTHOEPY.— No.     I. 


In  this  article  we  call  attention  to  two  or  three  inaccuracies  of  our 
authors  on  Grammar  in  their  attempts  to  define  and  classify  under  the 
head  of  Orthoepy. 

The  following  exposition  of  vowels  and  consonants  is  extracted  from 
a  Treatise  on  the  English  Language  which  has  had  a  most  remarkable 
reception,  both  east  and  west.     The  italics  are  our  own. 

"  The  vowels  are  a,  e,  i,  o,  u;  also  w  and  y  when  not  followed  by  a  vowel  sound 
in  the  same  syllable. 

"They  can  be  sounded  alone,  and  represent  each  several  inarticulate  elementary 
sounds. 

"  The  consonants  are  all  the  letters  except  the  vowels. 

"They  are  so  called  because  iheij  can  not  be  sounded  alone;  or  rather,  wAcn 
sounded  alone  the  sourid  of  a  vowel  is  always  heard  wWi  them.  B,  c,  d,  f,  m,  k,  are 
pronounced  as  if  written  be,  se,  de,  ef,  era,  ka." 

The  first  definition  is  inaccurate.  Are  not  u  and  i  also,  like  w  and 
y,  consonants  when  followed  by  a  vowel  sound  in  the  same  syllable  ? 
Is  this  a  matter  too  trifling  to  be  included  in  the  definition  ? 

Secondly,  note  the  inconsistency  of  regarding  a  vowel  as  a  charac- 
ter and  as  a  sound  —  both  in  the  same  sentence.  "  The  vowels  are  a, 
«,  i,  0,  u  [vowel  letters,  of  course  —  there  are  more  than  three  times 
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as  many  vowel  sounds] ;  also  w  and  y  [letters]  when  not  followed  by 
a  vowel  sound  in  the  same  syllable."     A  letter  followed  by  a  sound  ! 

Observe,  thirdly,  the  misconception  in  regard  to  'sounding'  a  con- 
sonant. "  They  [the  consonants]  are  so  called  because  they  can  not 
be  sounded  alone."  Nor  does  the  author  mend  his  work  by  the  Hi- 
bernianism  '  when  sounded  alone  the  sound  of  a  vowel  is  always 
heard  with  them '.  Can  not  the  reader  sound  1  or  v  without  uttering 
any  other  sound  than  the  first  spoken  element  of  let  or  vine  ?  To 
speak  the  name  of  the  character,  1  or  v,  is  quite  another  thing. 
Would  this  author  have  us  infer  that  these  letters  are  called  conso- 
nants (from  con  and  sonans)  because  the  spoken  name  of  each  is  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  sounds  ?  Then  let  it  be  said  "  They  are  so 
called  because  it  has  been  found  convenient  in  naming  (most  of) 
them  to  sound  another  element  in  conjunction  with  the  sound  which 
the  letter  represents."  We  say  '  most  of  them',  because  h,  y,  and  w, 
seem  to  have  been  named  without  regard  to  their  powers.  Something 
like  this  he  must  mean;  else,  why  tell  us  the  names  at  all,  any  more 
than  of  a,  e,  i,  o,  and  u?  But  if  we  are  justified  in  this  inference, 
then,  pray,  why  not  call  u  a  consonant?  Its  name  is  yew,  not  u  — 
not  u  as  heard  in  lute,  but  as  heard  in  use.  U  may  properly  be  classed 
with  the  vowels;  but,  judged  by  its  name,  it  is   certainly  con-sonant. 

Consulting  the  author  of  The  Grammar  of  English  Grammars  — 
an  exceedingly  modest  title,  view  it  as  you  will, —  we  shall  find  that, 
in  reference  to  this  difl&cult  matter  of  classification  of  the  letters,  its 
venerable  author  was,  for  once  at  least,  charmed  by  the  odor  of  anti- 
quity. After  defining  a  consonant  to  be  '  a  letter  which  can  not  be 
perfectly  uttered  till  joined  to  a  vowel ',  he  presents  us,  in  a  foot-note, 
the  following : 

"This  old  definition  John  L.  Parkhurst  disputes; — says  it  'is  am- 
biguous ';  questions  whether  it  means  '  that  the  naine  of  such  a  letter 
or  the  simple  sound  '  requires  a  vowel.  '  If  the  latter,'  says  he,  '  the 
assertion  is  false.  The  simple  sounds  represented  by  the  conso- 
nants can  be  uttered  separately,  distinctly,  and  perfectly.  It  can  be 
done  with  the  utmost  ease,  even  by  a  child.' — Paj'khursf  s  Inductive 
Grammar  for  Beginners,  p.  164.  He  must  be  one  of  those  modern 
philosophers  who  delight  to  make  mouths  of  these  voiceless  elements, 
to  show  how  much  may  be  done  without  sound  from  the  larynx." 

Upon  this  subject  of  classifying,  Brown  further  remarks: 

"  The  foregoing  division  of  the  letters  is  of  very  great  antiquity, 
and,  in  respect  to  its  principal  features,  sanctioned  by  almost  uuiver- 
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sal  authority;  yet,  if  we  examine  it  minutely,  either  with  reference  to 
the  various  opinions  of  the  learned  or  with  regard  to  the  essential 
differences  among  the  things  of  which  it  speaks,  it  will  not,  perhaps, 
be  found  in  all  respects  indisputably  certain  "  ! 

A  generous  .concession  !  Yet  Brown  would  stand  by  the  author  of 
The  Treatise. 

Parkhurst,  as  quoted,  is  right;  and  he  who  is  right  can  afford  to 
be  ranked  with  modern  philosophers,  however  disreputable  the  com- 
panionship may  have  been  deemed  by  Goold  Brown.  And  what  can 
the  venerable  critic  have  meant  by  '  making  mouths '  of  voiceless 
elements  ?  what  by  '  forming  these  elements  without  sound  from  the 
larynx'  ?     Surely,  more  than  half  of  the  consonants  are  laryngeal. 

Kirkham  is  not  always  right,  nor  even  seldom  wrong.  The  follow- 
ing tit-bit  is  his : 

"  By  pronouncing  in  a  very  deliberate  and  perfectly  natural  man- 
ner the  letter  y  (which  is  a  diphthong),  the  unpracticed  student  will 
perceive  that  the  sound  produced  is  compound;  being  formed,  at  its 
opening,  of  the  obscure  sound  of  oo  as  heard  in  ooze,  which  sound 
rapidly  slides  into  that  of  i,  and  then  advances  into  that  of  ee  "! 

Tr-oo-i-ee  it ! 


Habit. — "  I  trust  every  thing,  under  God,"  said  Lord  Brougham, 
'<  to  habit,  on  which,  in  all  ages,  the  law-giver,  as  well  as  the  school- 
master, has  mainly  placed  his  reliance ;  habit,  which  makes  every 
thing  easy,  and  casts  all  difficulties  upon  the  deviation  from  a  wonted 
course.  Make  sobriety  a  habit,  and  intemperance  will  be  hateful ; 
make  prudence  a  habit,  and  reckless  profligacy  will  be  as  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  the  child,  grown  or  adult,  as  the  most  atrocious  crimes 
arc  to  any  of  your  lordships.  Give  a  child  the  habit  of  sacredly  re- 
garding the  truth,  of  carefully  respecting  the  property  of  others,  of 
scrupulously  abstaining  from  all  acts  of  improvidence  which  can  in- 
volve him  in  distress,  and  he  will  just  as  likely  think  of  rushing  into 
an  element  in  which  he  can  not  breathe  as  of  lying,  or  cheating,  or 
stealing;." 


Education  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  means 
of  eradicating  the  germs  of  pauperism  from  the  rising  generation, 
and  of  securing,  in  the  minds  and  in  the  morals  of  the  people,  the 
best  protection  for  the  institutions  of  society. 

English  Report  to  Home  Department. 
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Department  op  Public  Instruction,  \ 
Springfield,  III.,  April,  1866.  j 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  AS  WITNESSES. 

The  question  is  often  submitted  whether,  in  suits  against  boards  of 
school  directors,  the  members  of  such  boards  are  competent  witnesses. 
This  depends  upon  the  manner  and  form  of  the  action.  If  a  teacher, 
or  other  person,  -sues  a  board  of  school  directors  by  their  corporate 
name  and  style  (as  A.B.  vs.  School  Directors  of  Dist.  No. ,  Town- 
ship No.   ,  County  of  ,  and  State  of  Illinois,  etc.),  then 

either  or  all  of  the  directors  may  be  witnesses  generally  in  the   case. 

The  directors  are  liable  for  their  corporate  acts  only  as  directors  ; 
and  if  a  judgment  were  obtained,  it  could  not  be  levied  upon  their 
private  property.     [See  School-Law,  §§  48  and  49.] 

In  all  cases  where  corporations  which  are  of  a  public  nature,  and 
which  comprehend  certain  territorial  divisions  of  the  state  —  such  as 
counties,  towns,  school-districts,  etc., —  are  parties  on  record,  or  inter- 
ested in  the  suit,  the  members  of  such  corporations  are  competent 
witnesses ;  because  they  are  not  considered  as  having  a  personal  but 
only  a  corporate  interest,  which,  as  the  authorities  have  it,  ought  to 
go  to  the  credit  and  not  to  the  competency.  [See  Swift's  Evidence, 
p.  57;  Greene,  vol.  1,  p.  438-9.] 

In  private  corporations,  however,  such  as  banks,  etc.,  the  rule  is 
diflferent;  but  even  in  them  the  corporators  are  admitted  as  witnesses, 
under  certain  circumstances  and  for  certain  purposes.  [See  13  111. 
Rep.,  p.  513.] 

But  when  school  directors  are  sued  in  their  private  capacity,  they 
they  can  not  be  witnesses  in  the  case,  except  as  other  private  parties 
may  become  witnesses  in  cases  in  which  they  are  interested. 

The  question  of  the  competency  of  members  of  corporations  to  tes- 
tify in  suits  in  which  they  are  parties  has  long  been  a  perplexing  one, 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  general  rules,  as  above  stated,  are  now  well 
settled  in  this  country,  and  may  be  safely  applied  in  all  cases  arising 
under  the  school-laws  of  the  state. 


CUSTODY   OF   BORROWED   MONET. 

By  Section  47  of  the  School-Law,  directors  are  authorized  to  borrow 
money,  upon  certain  conditions  and  with  certain  restrictions,  for  the 
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purpose  of  building,  repairing  and  improving  school-houses;  and  it 
has  been  submitted  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  to  pay  over  such 
borrowed  money  to  the  township  treasurer,  to  be  by  him  paid  out,  on 
proper  orders,  the  same  as  other  funds  belonging  to  districts.  It 
is  suggested  that,  by  allowing  the  directors  to  hold  and  disburse  such 
funds,  the  treasurer's  commission  of  two  per  centum  might  be  saved, 
etc.  It  is  believed  that  such  a  course  would  not  be  warrantable,  how- 
ever desirable  it  may  be  to  economize  the  fund,  and  however  safe  it 
may  be  deemed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  directors.  It  is  the  plain 
intention  of  the  law  to  make  the  township  treasurer  the  custodian  of 
all  district  funds,  including  moneys  borrowed  under  Sec.  47.  There 
is  no  such  person  as  district  treasurer  known  to  the  law.  The  di- 
rectors are  under  no  bonds  for  the  security  of  the  funds.  They  may 
be  the  most  honest  and  trustworthy  men  in  the  community;  but  this 
is  not  a  question  of  private  integrity,  but  of  public  trust  and  legal 
obligation.  Upon  no  other  points  are  the  statutes  more  specific  and 
restrictive  than  those  which  relate  to  the  custody  and  disposition  of 
public  funds  and  the  pecuniary  trusts  and  obligations  of  ofiicers.  In 
respect  to  these  matters  a  power  must  be  considered  as  withheld,  un- 
less definitely  conferred. 

The  township  treasurer  is  under  heavy  bonds  for  the  safe-keeping 
of  all  district  funds.  The  supreme  court  has  decided  that  his  liabil- 
ity on  his  bond  is  not  at  all  impaired  even  if  the  funds  are  lost  by 
accident,  or  other  cause  beyond  his  power  to  foresee  or  prevent, —  that 
his  accountability  is  absolute  and  unconditional.  Thus,  the  district 
is  always  safe,  having  recourse  on  the  treasurer  for  loss  or  misapplica- 
tion of  its  funds  in  whatever  contingency.  As  the  consideration  for 
his  risk"  and  liabilities,  the  treasurer  receives  the  emoluments  of  the 
office,  chief  of  which  are  the  commissions  on  the  funds  paid  out  and 
disbursed  by  him.  The  absolute  safety  of  the  funds,  and  justice  to 
the  township  treasurer  himself,  are,  therefore,  the  strong  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  why  all  district  moneys  should  be  placed  in  his  hands. 
Borrowed  money  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  either  directly  or  by 
warrantable  inference.  Section  67  is  conclusive  on  this  subject.  All 
funds  are  to  be  "  paid  out "  (of  the  treasury)  "  only  on  the  order  of 
the  proper  board  of  directors,"  etc.  The  blank  order  in  Sec.  67  is 
directed  to  'the  treasurer',  etc.;  and  how  could  he  pay  funds  out 
that  he  had  never  received  ?  It  is  believed  that  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  and  examination  of  the  law  can  lead  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  all  district  school-funds,  including  moneys  bor- 
rowed under  Sec.  47,  must  be  turned  over  to  the  township  treasurer, 
to  be  drawn  out,  as  wanted,  on  the  proper  orders  of  the  directors. 
NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Sup't  of  Pub.  Instruction. 
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Our  Numeral  Frame. —  It  is  constructed  on  the  principle  that, 
if  such  a  piece  of  apparatus  is  a  good  thing  in  the  teacher's  hands,  it 
would  be  better  if  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil.  For  a  child  to 
see  a  thing  done  is  well ;  for  him  to  do  it  is  better.  The  frame  is 
constructed  for  the  use  of  children  just  entered  in  the  school,  though 
it  is  equally  well  adapted  to  use  in  teaching  all  the  tables.  It  consists 
of  a  single  strip  of  inch  board,  4  inches  in  width  and  of  length  adapt- 
ed to  the  size  of  the  class, —  in  this  case  about  23  feet.  Into  this 
piece,  at  intervals  of  14  inches  (that  being  the  space  occupied  by  a 
pupil  standing  in  a  class),  are  fitted  arms,  an  inch  square  and  6  or 
more  inches  long,  as  the  number  of  wires  may  require.  These  arms 
extend  in  only  one  direction  from  the  strip  to  which  they  are  attached. 
Through  them,  at  intervals  of  1  inch,  wires  pass  the  whole  length  of 
the  frame.  On  these  the  balls  are  strung,  in  numbers  to  suit  the 
wants  of  the  class.  The  whole  frame  is  suspended  by  a  couple  of 
strong  cords  passing  over  pulleys  in  the  ceiling  and  attached  to  a 
weight  of  suflScient  size  to  balance  it.  By  means  of  additional  pulleys, 
the  position  of  the  weight  may  be  in  such  place  as  is  most  convenient 
to  the  teacher.  Whenever  the  frame  is  not  in  use,  it  is  raised  high 
enough  to  be  entirely  out  of  the  way ;  when  needed,  it  can  be  lowered 
tO'  suit  the  hight  of  the  class. 

In  practice  it  works  well.  It  embodies  the  principle  of  object 
teaching  in  numbers  in  a  form  convenient  for  use,  and  avoids  the  objec- 
tions urged  against  loose  beans  or  pebbles  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Teaching  Concretely  vs.  Abstractly. — The  first  principle  of 
good  elementary  teaching  is  that  it  should  be  concrete,  while  our 
tendency  is  too  much  toward  teaching  abstractly.  In  and  for  itself, 
children  will  take  small  interest  in  the  abstract  Theory  of  Numbers : 
it  is  natural  that  they  should  do  so,  for  it  is  one  of  the  highest  of 
abstractions.  It  is  only  when  you  teach  them  to  employ  it  as  an  in- 
strument to  arrive  at  results  that  do  interest  them  that  they  take  pleas- 
ure in  it;  and  gradually  the  pleasure  will  be  transferred  to  the  process 
itself.  As  in  the  elementary  teaching  of  language,  practice  should 
go  hand  in  hand  with  theory.     Arithmetic  should  be  employed  as  an 
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instrument  not  for  the  computing  of  those  dreary  pounds  of  sugar  and 
gallons  of  molasses  with  which  our  school-books  are  filled,  which  are 
repulsive  to  the  youthful  taste  only  in  the  pages  of  arithmetic,  but 
as  an  instrument  to  arrive  at  results  in  connection  with  their  other 
lessons.  It  is  surprising  what  a  life  and  interest  this  will  give  to 
mathematical  instruction.  I  have  at  home  quite  a  book  of  interesting 
questions,  which  my  boys  and  I  have  worked  out  together,  taken  from 
our  geography-lessons,  from  elementary  lessons  in  physics  and  astron- 
omy, from  the  almanac,  the  directory,  and  the  newspaper.  I  remem- 
ber we  ciphered  out  the  number  of  acres  a  year's  circulation  of  the 
New-  York  Tribune  would  cover,  and  the  cube  of  gold  which  would 
be  formed  by  a  consolidation  of  the  British  national  debt, —  it  was  be- 
fore we  had  one  of  our  own  to  match  it.  w.  p.  Atkinson. 

Solution. —  1.  Let  a;=the  number  of  balls  in  the  urn,  m=rthe 
number  of  first  drawings,  and  n  =  the  number  of  second  drawings. 
Since  the  balls  are  "  each  one  white  or  black,  but  which  is  not  known", 
they  may  be  1  white  and  (a — 1)  black;  2  white  and  (a — 2)  black; 
3  white  and  (a — 3)  black,  etc.,  to  a  white  and  none  black;  and  the 
probabilities  of  a  white  ball  m  times  running  from  each  state  are 

1111  .  \^ 

— X — X — X — X  etc.,  to  m  times,  ^■—  ; 

2  2       2       2  .  2-" 
TX  a  X-^X"a  X  '''>  to  m  times,  ^~- 

3  3      3       8  .  3>° 

—  X — X  —  X  —  X  etc.,  to  m  times,  =-=; ; 

a      a      a      a  .  a^       ^ 

—  X — X — X  —  X  etc.,  to  m  times,  =-r:,  or  1, 

the  event  being  certain  if  the  last  state  existed  (all  the  balls  white). 
And  the  probabilities  of  the  several  states  are  m  i  om  i  Qm  i m^ 

2m  3m 

lm_|_2m_|_3m-q.     _     _    ,    J^gr^^      lS  +  2'°+3'"-f    .    .    .    -f-a""'     '       '        '       " 

a^ 

lm_|.2m_|.3m_|_    ,    ,    .    ^^m" 

By  the  same  reasoning,  the  probabilities  of  the  proposed  events  (n 
1°     2°     3''  «"» 

more  white  balls)  are —,    — ,    — ,  ....    — ;  the  different  preced- 

ing  states  being  successively  supposed  to  exist;    whence  the  actual 

probability  which  the  observed  event  gives  to  the  proposed  is 

/ 1"^^ \      1°      / 2^ \ 

^^lm_|_2m_|_3m_|_         _         +a"7  Xan+  \^lm_j_2m_j_3m_|_     .     .    .    -|-amj  X 
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^+\lm_^2«4-3"»4-  .  .  .  -|-amyX^„+ + 

lm^2'"+3'"+  •  -  ■  +W  ^  a^''  ""^''^  simplified  is 

lm  +  n_l_2ni  +  n_|_3m  +  nl  <2°^+° 

an(im_|_2m^3m^  .  '  '  '_|^am)  •  I^  ^he  example  under  consid- 
eration, rt=20,  m=5,  and  n=2;  therefore  the  required  probability  is 

l^-^2^+3^+   ■    ■   ■  -i-20^         263761 
20XP+2^+3*+  .   .   .  +20^)— 335600'  ARTEMAS  MAHTIN. 

Answer  to  '  Query'  in  the  Feb.  No. —  A  board  1  ft.  long  and 
1  ft.  wide  contains  1  sq.  ft. ;  then  a  board  4  ft.  long  and  1  ft. 
wide  must  contain  4  times  1  sq.  ft.,  which  is  4  sq.  ft.     And  if  a  board 

4  ft.  long  and  1  ft.  wide  contains  4  sq.  ft.,  then  a  board  4  ft.  long  and 
3  ft.  wide  must  contain  3  times  4  sq.  ft.,  which  is  12  sq.  ft.  B. 

The  above  answer  explains  how  there  are  12  sq.  ft.  in  the  board, 
by  using  the  unit  of  area,  1  sq.  ft.,  as  a  starting  point;  but  it  does 
not  answer  the  question,  "  How  length  multiplied  by  breadth  pro- 
duces area."  Really  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  multiplying  a 
line  by  a  line.  Lines  may  be  so  combined  as  to  inclose  an  area,  and 
the  size  of  the  area  will  bear  a  certain  relation  to  the  length  of  the 
lines.     The  above  expression  is  true  in  this  sense. 

Problems. —  4.  Five  men  own  a  grindstone  7  ft.  9  in.  in  diameter. 
The  stone  tapers  uniformly  from  centre  to  circumference,  which  is  a 
sharp  edge.  The  eye-hole  is  4  inches  square,  and  the  minimum 
thickness  of  the  stone  at  the  eye-hole  is  4  inches.  If  each  man  in 
succession  grinds  off  his  proportionate  share  of  the  stone,  how  much 
will  each  one  diminish  its  diameter  ?  0.  S.  "W. 

5.  A  thief  entered  a  sheepfold  in  the  night  and  stole  half  the  flock 
and  half  a  sheep  more;  the  next  night  he  came  back  and  took  half 
that  he  left  the  night  before,  and  half  a  sheep  more;  and  so  con- 
tinued doing  for  five  successive  nights,  when  but  one  sheep  was  left. 
How  many  sheep  were  in  the  flock  at  first  ? 

6.  A  laborer  agreed  with  his  employer  to  work  for  him  a  year  for 
$100  and  a  suit  of  clothes;  but  at  the  end  of  7  months  he  became 
dissatisfied  with  his  bargain  and  left,  receiving  S40  and  the  suit  of 
clothes.     Required  the  value  of  the  suit  of  clothes. 

7.  Two  travelers,  A  and  B,  set  out  on  a  journey;  A  took  with  him 

5  loaves  of  bread,  and  B  took  3.  They  were  joined  on  the  way  by 
C,  who  had  no  bread,  and  all  partook  together  equally.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  end  of  their  journey,  C  paid  them  80  cents.  How 
much  of  the  money  belongs  to  A,  and  how  much  of  it  belongs  to  B  ? 

ARTEMAS  MARTIN. 

8.  A  merchant  mixes  two  kinds  of  tea,  which  cost  him  7  shillings 
and  11  shillings  per  pound,  in  such  proportion  as  to  gain  53i  per 
cent,  by  selling  the  mixture  at  12  shillings  per  pound.  Required  the 
proportion.  SIGMA. 
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Salaries  of  Teachkrs. — "One  of  the  surest  signs  of  the  condition  of  educa- 
tion in  any  community  is  the  estimation  in  which  the  profession  of  teaching  is 
held.  Where  low  views  of  education  prevail,  the  teacher  is  valued  at  a  low  rate, 
and  his  services  are  poorly  paid.  On  the  other  hand,  where  elevated  and  en- 
larged ideas  of  the  nature  and  ends  of  wi^  education  are  entertained,  the  true 
dignity  of  the  profession  is  appreciated,  and  the  importance  of  securing  to  it  the 
highest  talent  and  accomplishments  is  practically  acknowledged  by  providing  the 
requisite  means  for  the  attainment  of  the  end  in  view.  Measured  by  this  stand- 
ard, our  progress  as  a  state,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  not  been  so  satisfactory  as 
could  be  desired.  By  a  comparison  of  statistics,  it  appears  that  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years  the  average  wages  of  teachers,  male  and  female,  in  this  common- 
wealth have  been  advanced  nominally  about  fifty  per  cent.  If,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  average  wealth  of  the  state  pei-  capita  had  remained  stationary,  and  if  the 
wages  of  labor  in  general  had  not  been  raised,  this  increase  might  justly  be  re- 
garded as  a  gratifying  proof  of  progress.  But  the  facts  in  the  case  will  scarcely 
justify  such  a  conclusion.  Within  the  period  named,  such  has  been  the  increase 
in  the  valuation  that  the  ratio  of  taxable  property  to  population  has  been  doubled, 
so  that  in  reality  the  compensation  of  teachers  has  not  kept  pace  with  our  growth 
in  material  wealth.  That  the  wages  of  labor  of  every  other  description,  wheth- 
er skilled  or  unskilled,  professional  or  industrial,  have  risen  more  than  fifty  per 
cent,  does  not  admit  of  question.  The  wages  of  male  teachers  average  fifty-four 
dollars  and  seventy-seven  cents  per  month.  This  rate  does  not  exceed  that  paid 
to  an  ordinary  journeyman  mechanic.  The  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  female  teachers  receive  an  average  of  twenty-one  dollars  and  eighty-two 
cents  per  month.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  an  equal  number  of  females 
could  be  found  in  the  state  who  are  engaged  in  industrial  occupations  at  a  higher 
average  rate  of  wages. 

"These  facts  demand  the  serious  consideration  of  the  friends  of  popular  edu- 
cation. Without  good  teaching  a  school  is  but  a  name.  But  good  teaching  can 
be  had  only  from  men  and  women  of  high  ability  and  ripe  culture;  and  to  sup- 
pose that  such  men  and  women  can  be  attracted  to  the  laborious  profession  of 
teaching  without  adequate  compensation  is  a  fatal  delusion.  Poor  schools  can 
be  had  cheap,  but  good  schools  will  always  be  costly ;  and  if  the  character  of 
our  Public  Schools  is  to  be  elevated  and  improved,  if  they  are  to  be  kept  up  to 
the  standard  of  excellence  required  by  an  advancing  civilization,  affording  com- 
petent instruction  to  every  child,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  compensation 
of  teachers  should  be  raised  in  proportion  to  the  general  increase  of  wealth  in 
the  community.  Teachers  will  correspond  in  their  character  and  qualifications 
to  the  demands  of  public  sentiment  as  expressed  in  the  rate  of  salaries  paid. 
The  demand  creates  the  supply.     If  there  is  a  real  demand  for  gifted  men  and 
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women,  qualified  by  their  intelligence  and  moral  power  to  do  the  great  work  of 
education  as  patriotism  and  religion  would  wish  it  done,  such  men  and  women 
will  not  only  be  liberally  paid,  but  they  will  receive  other  proofs  of  the  considera- 
tion in  which  they  are  held,  and  thus  they  will  be  secured  and  retained  in  the 
profession.  But  while  so  many  paths  to  wealth  and  promotion  are  open,  while 
talent  is  invited  through  so  many  broad  avenues  to  emolument  and  distinction,  it 
is  unreasonable,  it  is  preposterous,  to  expect  that  superior  persons  —  and  only 
such  can  be  good  teachers  —  can,  in  sufficient  numbers  for  the  wants  of  the  present 
time,  be  won  to  the  arduous  and  responsible  office  of  teaching  without  stronger  in- 
ducements than  have  yet  been  offered.  As  to  the  pecuniaVy  ability  of  the  common- 
wealth to  pay  the  teachers  of  her  children,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  at  present 
only  about  one  mill  and  a  half  on  a  dollar  of  valuation  is  appropriated  to  this 
object,  and  in  the  most  wealthy  ciHes  the  ratio  even  falls  below  this  small 
fraction."  Report  of  Mass.  Board  of  Education. 

A  Smart  Boy. —  A  few  days  ago  a  young  school-mistress  in  the  country  was 
taking  down  the  names  and  ages  of  her  scholars,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
term.  She  asked  a  little  white-headed  boy  "Bub,  how  old  are  you?"  He  said 
"  My  name  ain't  Bub,  it 's  John."  "  Well,"  said  the  school-mistress,  "  what  is  the 
rest  of  your  name  ?"  "Why,  that's  all  the  name  I've  got  —  just  John."  "Well, 
what  is  your  father's  name?"  "You  needn't  put  pap's  name  down,  he  ain't 
cummen  to  school  any  ;  he  's  too  big  to  go  to  school."  "  Well,  how  old  are 
you  ?"     "  I  ain't  old  at  all,  I  am  young  ! "  Exchange. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Prof  W.  P.  Atkinson  for  a  copy  of  his  valuable  address 
on  '  Dynamic  and  Mechanic  Teaching',  delivered  before  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction  at  its  annual  meeting  in  New  Haven,  August  9th,  1865.  An  ex- 
tract from  it  appears  in  the  present  number.  w. 

The  following  are  the  ages  of  prominent  English  writers:  Wilkie  Collins,  42; 
John  Rankin,  47 ;  Charles  Kiugsley,  47 ;  Tom  Taylor,  49;  W.  H.  Russell,  50; 
Anthony  Trollope,  51  ;  Charles  Reade,  52  ;  Robert  Browning,  54 ;  Charles  Dick- 
ens, 54  ;  Alfred  Tennyson,  57  ;  Archibald  Alison,  06  ;  Mark  Lemon,  57  ;  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  56;  Chas.  Lever,  59;  Bulwer,  61  ;  B.  D'Israeli,  61;  Barry  Cornwall, 
78 ;  T.  Carlyle,  70 ;  Lord  Brougham,  86. 

The  National  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  its  next  meeting  at  Indianapo- 
lis, commencing  on  the  15th  of  August.  This  annonncement  is  made  now  in  or- 
der that  the  various  State  Teachers'  Associations  can  fix  their  times  of  meeting 
with  reference  to  it.     Full  programmes  will  be  published  in  due  time. 

J.  P.  WICKERSHAM,  President. 

Kansas. — The  following  will  give  some  idea  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Kan- 
sas Normal  School.  Mr.  Kellogg  and  his  coadjutor,  Mr.  Norton,  are  evidently 
meeting  with  the  highest  success.     They  have  our  heartiest  good  wishes. 

State  Normal  School. —  The  Normal  School  seems  to  be  gaining  rapidly  in  use- 
fulness and  public  favor.  It  has  now  been  in  operation  one  year.  Sixty  students 
are  in  daily  attendance.     The  present  Legislature  has  appropriated  to  its  use 
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$13,000  for  the  coming  year.  $10,000  is  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a 
suitable  building,  and  the  remainder  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  school.  Hon. 
I.  T.  Goodnow,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  reports  to  the  Legislature 
as  follows: 

"  The  school  opened  as  an  e.r;)(T)me»i/,  and  is  demonstrated  a  s?*ccft<!s 

AVe  have  not  a  teacher  in  the  state  uninstructed  in  a  normal  school  but  might 
be  benefited  by  attending  at  least  one  term.  Several  old  teachers  of  high  stand- 
ing are  now  pursuing  the  regular  course  in  this  institution.  For  the  education  of 
teachers  a  better  school  does  not  exist  west  of  the  Mississippi." — Report  for  1865. 

The  next  term  of  this  school  begins  on  Wednesday,  March  28th.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  so  that  several  additional  students  can  be  accommodated 
with  board  in  pleasant  families  and  seats  in  the  school.  Tuition  free  for  all 
teachers  and  those  intending  to  teach.  Text-books  are  also  furnished  for  the  use 
of  students  by  the  state.  Applications  and  letters  of  inquiry  may  be  addressed 
'State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kansas'. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. — This  institute  consists  of  two  de- 
partments: a  Society  of  Arts,  consisting  of  about  three  hundred  members,  which 
holds  meetings  twice  every  month  during  the  winter;  and  a  Scientific  School, 
whose  first  annual  catalogue  contains  seventy-two  names.  We  clip  the  following 
with  reference  to  it  from  the  Massachusetts  Teacher- : 

"The  School  of  the  Institute  is  designed,  to  use  the  language  of  the  pro- 
gramme, 'first,  to  provide  a  full  course  of  scientific  studies  and  practical  exer- 
cises for  students  seeking  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  professions  of  the  Me- 
chanical Engineer,  Civil  Engineer,  Practical  Chemist,  Engineer  of  Mines,  and 
Builder  and  Architect ;  and  secondly,  to  furnish  such  a  general  education  founded 
upon  the  Mathematical,  Physical  and  Natural  Sciences,  English  and  other  Mod- 
ern Languages,  and  Mental  and  Political  Science,  as  shall  form  a  fitting  prepara- 
tion for  any  of  the  departments  of  active  life.'  The  minimum  age  of  admission 
is  hixteen,  and  the  regular  course  of  study  extends  over  four  years,  for  the  first 
two  years  of  which  the  studies  are  the  same  for  all,  while  during  the  last  two 
each  student  is  allowed  to  devote  himself  more  particularly  to  the  studies  belong- 
ing to  his  profession, —  without,  however,  neglecting  those  which  form  an  essential 
part  of  the  general  training  of  every  well-educated  man." 

A  SPITEFUL  Virginia  newspaper,  feeling  uncomfortable  under  the  terrible  thresh- 
ing which  the  Yankees  have  given  the  F.F.Vs.,  breaks  out  as  follows: 

"  Our  private  opinion  and  belief  is  that  there  are  authentic  documents  now  in 
the  library  of  Yale  College  —  or  will  be  there  when  needed  —  to  prove  that 
Bunker-Hill  Monument  marks  the  site  of  Babylon  the  Mighty ;  that  Carthage 
was  no  more  nor  less  than  Portland,  Ostia  Nahant,  and  Bo.ston,  in  fact,  Athens; 
that  Homer  was  professor  of  Belles-Lettres  at  Harvard,  and  Palinurus  a  member 
of  the  Cambridge  Yacht  Club ;  that  Priscian  taught  a  grammar-school  at  Mont- 
pelier,  and  Archimedes  was  a  private  tutor  of  chemistry  in  Concord  ;  that  St. 
Peter  was  a  Cape-Cod  fisherman,  and  St.  Matthew  a  collector  of  the  internal 
revenue  at  Stonington ;  that  Phidias  owned  a  brown-stone  quarry  in  Maine,  and 
Socrates  founded  the  ^t/a«<ic  i/o/(//t/y;  that  the  Aoademia  was  the  walk  under 
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the  yew  (elm  ?)  trees  at  New  Haven,  and  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  a  statue  which 
strided  from  Nantucket  to  Martha's  Vineyard  ;  that  Plymouth  Rock  is  all  that  is 
left  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  the  Connecticut  river  ran  through  Paradise ; 
that  Stonington  is  the  site  of  Tyre,  and  Merrimac  fast  colors  the  dyes  that  made 
that  city  famous  ;  that  the  old  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  not  burned,  but 
is  now  Faneuil  Hall,  and  that  Herodotus  and  Wendell  Phillips  were  the  same 
person;  that  the  fable  of  Romulus  and  his  brother  being  suckled  by  a  wolf 
(lupus)  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  their  mother  was  the  first  Vermonter 
who  looped  her  dresses ;  that  Mercury  was  the  ancient  name  of  Ben  Butler's 
family,  and  that,  like  every  thing  else  in  New  England,  the  family  had  gone  on 
perfecting  itself  from  the  start ;  that  the  sun  shines  six  hours  per  diem  more  on 
that  favored  spot  than  on  any  other  between  the  poles ;  and  that  Noah's  family 
were  so  much  elated  at  an  alliance  with  the  Websters  of  Massachusetts  that  they 
got  up  a  dictionary  to  commemorate  that  fact;  that  St.  Patrick  was  Head-Centre 
of  a  Fenian  circle  in  Bangor,  and  St.  Andrew  kept  a  distillery  in  Lowell ;  and, 
finally,  that  the  millenium  will  begin  in  Boston,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  extend 
beyond  its  limits,  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  tax-payers  of  that  heavenly 
city,  excluding  all  who  have  at  any  time  in  their  most  secret  thoughts  expressed 
a  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  hanging  Jeff.  Davis  and  General  Lee  on  a  sour-apple 
tree." 

Even  so;  and  we  rejoice  that  you  begin  to  have  some  glimpse,  imperfect  though 
it  be,  of  the  greatness  of  New  England. 

An  Illinois  Member  of  Congress  Visits  his  Old  Home  in  Massachusetts. — 
On  Tuesday  evening,  January  2d,  the  ladies  of  Hamilton  gave  a  tea-party,  at 
which  the  citizens  generally  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  give  a  wel- 
come to  the  Hon.  Samuel  W.  Moulton,  member  of  Congress  from  Illinois,  former- 
ly of  Hamilton.  There  was  a  full  turnout  of  young  and  old,  and  many  came 
from  the  neighboring  towns,  so  that  the  meeting-house  presented  quite  a  lively 
sight  when  the  distinguished  guest  was  introduced  in  a  few  complimentary  re- 
marks by  Hon.  Allen  W.  Dodge,  who  presided  on  the  occasion. 

The  facts  were  stated  that  Mr.  Moulton,  though  not  born  in  town,  was  raised 
here  and  received  his  education  solely  in  its  district  schools ;  that  he  went  West 
over  twenty  years  ago,  studied  law,  and  entered  on  the  practice  of  his  profess- 
ion at  Shelby  ville,  Illinois  ;  that  as  a  member  of  the  legislature  he  took  an  active 
part  in  introducing  into  that  state  the  common-school  system  of  New  England, 
and  in  establishing  a  normal  school  there,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  on  the 
continent,  and  that  he  was  now  president  of  the  board  of  education.  Most 
cordially  was  he  welcomed  back  to  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  to  his  school- 
mates and  early  friends  —  to  all  that  used  to  know  him  and  who  now  felt  them- 
selves honoring  one  of  their  number  who  had  achieved  so  proud  a  position. 

Mr.  Moulton,  on  rising  to  respond,  was  received  with  great  applause,  and  was 
evidently  taken  by  surprise  at  the  enthusiastic  greeting.  In  his  reply  he  was  at 
times  nearly  overpowered  by  his  feeling.  He  showed  not  only  his  warm  attach- 
ment to  the  town  and  its  people,  his  gratitude  for  their  remembrance  of  him,  his 
appreciation  of  their  kindness,  but  proceeded  to  recite  at  some  length  the  bene- 
fits his  early  training  had  been  to  him  in  the  great  battle  of  life.     Whatever  sue- 
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cess  or  honor  he  had  attained  were  all  owing,  he  said,  to  the  schools  of  New  En- 
gland. He  spoke  of  the  inducements  to  young  women  to  emigrate  to  the  West, 
and  gave  his  views  on  the  responsible  work  of  reconstruction  in  which  Congress 
is  now  engaged,  expressing  the  most  hopeful  feelings  as  to  an  early  adjustment 
of  all  constitutional  difficulties,  and  closed  his  remarks  by  again  thanking  the 
company  for  their  cordial  welcome.  Salem  (Mass.)  Gazette. 

Home  Production. —  According  to  the  census  of  1860,  Illinois  produced  only 
six  bales  of  cotton,  or  from  2,500  to  3,000  pounds.  Three  years  later  there  were 
shipped  at  her  railroad  stations  100,000  pounds,  the  next  year  400,000,  and  last 
year  1,600,000.  The  total  yield,  however,  for  1865,  is  estimated  at  5,000,000 
pounds,  or  10,000  bales  —  twice  as  much  as  was  exported  annually  from  the  whole 
country  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  twice  as  much  as  grown  by  Kentucky, 
and  nearly  as  much  as  by  Virginia,  in  1860.  The  laborers  engaged  in  cultivat- 
ing this  staple  are  mostly  negroes,  familiar  with  the  process.  The  cotton  itself 
is  said  to  equal  that  of  Tennessee  in  quality. 

Five  years  ago  five  living  Presidents  of  Harvard  University  were  grouped  upon 
one  photographic  plate  —  Quincy,  Sparks,  Everett,  Walker,  and  Felton.  The 
recent  death  of  Mr.  Sparks  leaves  but  one  survivor — Dr.  Walker. 

Professor  John  Zundel,  who  has  been  associated  with  Professor  Fargo  of  the 
'Northwestern  Academy  of  Music,  Bloomington,  111.',  has  issued  a  prospectus  for 
'  The  Western  Conservatory  of  Music,  Dayton,  Ohio '.  Mr.  Zundel  is  well  known 
in  the  East  as  an  organist  second  to  none  in  the  country. 

St.  Louis. —  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis  has  been  em- 
powered by  the  State  Legislature  to  levy  a  tax  not  exceeding  one  half  of  one  per 
cent.,  for  school  purposes,  on  all  the  taxable  property  of  the  city  each  year. 

Massachusetts  Normal  Schools. —  The  school  at  Salem  has  just  graduated  two 
young  ladies  from  the  advanced  and  fourteen  from  the  regular  class ;  that  at 
Framinghara  twenty -six  young  ladies;  and  that  at  Bridgewater  twelve  ladies  and 
two  gentlemen.     These  schools  send  out  two  classes  each  year, 

A  Mtstery. — 

The  gentlemen  who  smoke  declare 

Tobacco  calms  the  fevered  brain, 
At  once  dispels  the  clouds  of  care, 

As  sunshine  banishes  the  rain. 
Of  all  strange  things  the  strangest  yet, 
The  more  they  fume,  the  less  they  fret  f  s. 

Why  does  a  Lady  Blush  ? — "  The  mind  communicates  with  the  central  ganglion  ; 
the  latter,  by  inflex  action  through  the  brain  and  facial  nerve,  with  the  organic 
nerves  in  the  face,  with  which  its  branches  inosculate."       London  Medical  Gazette. 

Clear  as  mud. 

Why  does  the  Eye  resemble  a  School-Master  in  the  act  of  Flogging  ? — It 
has  a  pupil  under  the  lash. 
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The  Michigan  Normal  School  graduated  a  class  of  twenty,  Thursday,  March 
8th. 

Question  for  a  Working  Gardener. — 

"  Of  all  your  trees  which  yields  most  fruit  ?  "     Says  he, 
"  Sir,  the  best  fruits  come  from  my  Indus-treey 

We  give  gratuitous  insertion  to  the  following  advertisement.     Read  and  won- 
der! 

BOARDING  — Wanted  — With  two  rooms,  for  a  gentleman,  wife  and  child,  either  furnished  or 
unfurnished.    South  Side  preferred.    Address,  stating  terms,  location,  &c.,  AGATE,  Tribune 
Office.  a639 
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Examination  for  State  Certificates. —  The  next  examination  for  State  Certif- 
icates will  be  held  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  at  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 76  Lasalle  street,  commencing  Tuesday,  April  24th,  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
continuing  two  days.  The  requirements  are  the  same  as  at  the  last  examination, 
in  December,  1865. 

Chicago. —  The  subject  of  greater  school  accommodations  is  just  now' the  quest- 
tion  of  chief  educational  interest.  The  board  of  education  have  referred  to 
committees  the  plan  of  erecting  branch-buildings  in  several  of  the  over-crowded 
districts,  with  power  to  close  the  schools  now  kept  in  buildings  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Oscar  Faulhaber,  teacher  of  French  and  German  in  the  High  School,  has 
handed  in  his  resignation,  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  board.  Mrs.  Pauline 
M.  Reed,  of  the  Washington  School,  succeeds  him  temporarily. 

The  sixth  annual  commencement  of  Hahnemann  Medical  College  took  place  on 
the  evening  of  March  1st.  Twenty-six  graduates  received  the  degree  of  M.D. 
Illinois  furnished  11 ;  Wisconsin,  7;  Michigan,  3;  and  Indiana,  Ohio,  Iowa,  New 
York,  and  Canada-West,  one  each.  The  valedictory  was  delivered  by  Prof. 
Rodney  Welch  ;  subject,  'Chemical  Commerce  and  its  Commodities'. 

At  the  March  Institute  an  essay  was  read  by  Miss  N.  Ella  Flagg,  of  the  Train- 
ing School  connected  with  the  Normal  School,  on  Primary  Instruction  in  Arith- 
metic and  Oral  Lessons.  The  essay  contains  sensible  ideas  concerning  the  object 
of  education,  and  valuable  hints  as  to  how  to  carry  them  out  in  practice.  We 
hope  to  lay  a  part  of  it  at  least  before  our  readers  in  a  future  number.  An  essay 
was  also  read  by  Mr.  Ingalls,  of  the  Jones  School,  on  'Prizes  in  School'.  The 
manner  in  which  teachers  should  spend  their  time  at  recess  was  discussed  by 
Mr.  Spofford,  of  the  Foster,  and  Mr.  Mahoney,  of  the  Wells  School. 

The  '  Course  of  Instruction'  for  the  schools  is  undergoing  a  revision. 

J.  F.  Eberhart,  School  Superintendent  of  Cook  County,  purposes  holding  an 
Institute  in  this  city  commencing  April  28,  lo  continue  through  the  week. 

A  few  months  since  we  were  called  upon  to  record  the  death  of  one  of  the 
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earliest  advocates  and  strongest  friends  of  popular  education  in  tUe  West  — 
Flavel  Moseley.  A  like  sorrowful  task  falls  to  our  lot  at  the  present  time. 
Luther  Haven,  Esq.,  for  a  long  time  prominently  connected  with  the  educational 
interests  of  this  city,  died  on  the  9th  ult.  Mr.  Haven  was  born  in  Framingham, 
Mass.,  in  1807.  His  early  education  was  such  as  is  generally  given  to  farmers' 
sons — alternate  working  on  the  farm  and  attending  the  district  school  until  such 
an  age  as  the  course  could  be  changed  to  attending  school  one  season  and  teach- 
ing at  another.  In  1831  he  entered  a  private  academy  at  Ellington,  Conn.,  as 
teacher,  where  he  continued  till  1834.  At  that  time  he  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  teacher  in  the  English  and  Mathematical  Department  of  Leicester 
Academy,  an  institution  then  ranking  as  one  of  the  first  of  its  class  in  the  United 
States.  He  filled  this  position,  first  as  teacher,  then  as  principal  of  this  depart- 
ment, till  184.5.  He  then  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  his  native  state.  Re- 
garding the  West  as  furnishing  a  broader  and  better  field  for  a  man  of  his  call- 
ing, he  came  to  Chicago  in  1849,  and  here  has  since  been  his  home.  Mr.  Haven 
soon  became  actively  interested  in  the  management  of  the  schools  of  the  city, 
and  to  his  intelligent  counsel  and  long-continued  labors  they  are  largely  indebted 
for  their  efiiciency  and  excellent  character.  He  was  for  several  years  president 
of  the  board  of  education;  and  as  a  fitting  reward  for  his  long  service  in  that 
capacity,  one  of  the  largest  schools  of  the  city  received  his  name.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  the  rapidly-increasing  amount  of  labor  and  responsibility  connected 
with  the  management  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  city,  it  maybe  remarked 
that,  during  the  time  that  he  was  ofiicially  connected  with  them,  the  schools  in- 
creased from  a  total  number  of  6,826  in  1855,  to  17,521  in  18C2. 

Mr.  Haven  died  at  the  age  of  59.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  a  good 
citizen,  and  a  faithful,  conscientious  public  servant,  and  in  all  these  positions  he 
was  actuated  by  the  motives  of  a  high  moral  character.  There  are  scattered 
throughout  the  West  many  who  will  learn  with  sorrow  of  the  death  of  their 
former  friend  and  instructor.  w. 

Genkseo. —  That  the  people  of  Geneseo  feel  an  interest  in  their  public  schools 
is  evidenced  by  the  full  attendance  upon  the  annual  examinations.  This  year, 
as  usual,  the  several  rooms  were  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity  during  the  en- 
tire week.  Many  of  Mr.  Burlingham's  classes  in  the  High  School  were  examined 
by  clergymen  or  other  professional  men  present.  On  Thursday  and  Friday  even- 
ings an  exhibition  was  given,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  B.  introduced  a  portion 
of  his  class  in  gymnastics,  to  the  evident  gratification  of  the  audience.  The  re- 
ceipts were  nearly  $200,  and  the  net  amount  goes  to  purchase  books  for  the 
school  library. 

MoNMOCTii. —  The  board  of  directors  of  the  public  schools  in  Monmouth  have 
been  at  work  energetically  of  late  striving  to  make  the  schools  as  effective  as 
possible.  Constant  and  prompt  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  has  been 
required,  and  healthful  regulations  with  regard  to  other  things  made  and  en- 
forced. As  a  natural  result  of  this,  some  felt  that  their  rights  as  citizens  and 
tax-payers  in  a  free  country  were  infringed  upon ;  and  these  called  a  meeting  in 
the  Court-House,  March  2,  "  to  express  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  govern- 
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ing  the  same."  The  friends  of  tlie  present  orrler  of  things,  however,  turned  out 
in  good  numbers,  and  the  course  of  the  directors  was  emphatically  indorsed. 
The  following  resolutions  were  passed : 

JResolved,  That  the  efficiency  of  our  public  schools  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  en- 
couragement shown  to  teachers,  and  others  concerned  in  the  control  and  management  of  the 
same  by  the  public. 
,  Unsolved,  That  we  as  citizens  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  uphold  and  sustain  the  teachers  and 
officers  of  our  public  schools  in  their  endeavors  to  build  up  the  laws,  and  for  that  purpose  will 
aid  and  encourage  the  enforcement  and  observance  of  all  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the 
board  of  public  instruction  while  the  same  may  be  in  force. 

Resolved,  That  in  our  opinion  the  rules  adopted  by  the  board  and  now  in  force  are  generally 
calculated  to  benefit  the  schools ;  and  while  time  may  show  defects  in  some,  we  would  recommend 
the  board  to  give  them  a  fair  trial  on  their  part,  and  to  the  citizeiis  we  would  recommend  that 
whenever  any  rule  is  found  to  work  injuriously  to  their  children,  or  those  under  their  charge, 
that  they  so  report  to  the  superintendent  or  the  board  of  instruction. 

Resolved,  That  in  our  opinion  much  harm  is  done  to  schools  and  their  influences  materially  in- 
jured by  an  intemperance  in  speaking  of  and  concerning  the  same,  and  particularly  by  harsh 
language  of  and  concerning  those  in  authority  in  the  same,  either  as  teachers,  superintendents, 
or  officers  of  the  schools,  by  which  the  respect  due  from  the  scholars  to  those  in  authority  is  de- 
stroyed, and  that  we  will  as  much  as  in  us  lies  discourage  all  such  conduct  in  future  —  that  we  will  in 
all  cases  commend  when  we  can  conscientiously  find  any  thing  to  commend  in  teachers,  superin- 
tendents, and  all  others  in  authority  —  that  we  will,  when  comi)elled  to  find  fault,  do  it  in  serious- 
ness and  charity,  determined  that  no  captious,  fault-finding  spirit  on  our  part  shall  render  the 
free  schools  of  Monmouth  less  useful  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 


NOTICES     OP     BOOKS,     ETC. 


Erasablk  Leaf  Tablet,  manufactured  by  the  American  Tablet  Co.,  20  Brattle 
street,  Boston. 
This  article,  for  the  use  of  pupils  in  school,  seems  an  excellent  substitute  for 
the  slate,  while  the  noise  necessarily  attending  the  employment  of  the  latter  is 
wholly  avoided. "  A  damp  cloth  or  sponge  will  readily  remove  the  marks  of  a  soft 
lead-pencil,  and  leave  a  clear  white  surface  for  new  use.  The  attention  of  teach- 
ers is  invited  to  this  neat  invention. 

Spencerian  Penmanship. 

We  have  before  us  a  book  entitled  '  Spencerian  Key  to  Practical  Penmanship'; 
and  though  we  have  never  been  of  those  who  believe  that  all  a  man's  moral  char- 
acteristics and  mental  training  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  in  the  chirographic  curves 
and  straight  lines  by  which  he  expresses  his  thoughts  upon  paper,  we  have  been 
struck  as  wc  have  looked  over  the  pages  of  this  book  with  the  beauty  of  this 
system,  and,  with  what  is  more  important  than  this  in  making  it  valuable  for  the 
school-room, —  its  simplicity.  The  number  of  'principles'  is  only  eight,  and 
these,  easily  made  by  themselves,  in  their  various  combinations,  are  all  tliat  are 
used  in  the  most  ornamental  of  the  copies  of  the  system.  But  we  need  not  call 
attention  to  the  excellences  of  a  system  of  penmanship  which  has  been  before 
the  public  eighteen  years,  and  is  so  well  known  all  over  the  country  as  the  Spen- 
cerian. 

This  book  contains  mucli  that  is  of  value  to  all  who  are  teachers  of  writing  or 
learners,  on  the  theory  of  penmanship,  the  materials,  position,  movements,  classi- 
fication of  forms,  etc.,  etc.,  together  with  models  for  conducting  classes  which 
use  the  Spencerian  copy-books. 
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ORAL        INSTRUCTION.* 

No  branch  of  instruction  in  our  schools  is  so  differently  viewed  as 
'Oral'.  One  will  say  "It  is  well  enough  if  you  have  the  time"; 
another,  "The  more  you  teach  it,  the  better  you  will  like  it" ;  a  third 
will,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  affirm  that  Oral  is  a  humbug. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  opinions  of  these  different  classes, 
but  to  look  at  the  method  and  aim  of  two  classes  of  teachers.  We  are 
told  that  the  aim  of  Oral  is  to  cultivate  the  faculties — perceptive,  con- 
ceptive,  and  reasoning.  But  if  the  methods  of  teaching  Oral,  as  gen- 
erally practiced,  were  examined,  it  would  be  found,  in  the  majority  of 
of  cases,  that  memory  is  the  faculty  cultivated,  or,  rather,  used.  A 
teacher  has  a  class  promoted  to  her.  It  is  just  commencing  a  new 
grade.  She  sees  before  her  a  group  of  children,  into  whom  is  to  be 
poured  Spelling,  from  a  to  6  ;  Arithmetic,  from  ctod;  Reading,  from 
e  to/;  and  Oral,  about  x,  y  and  z.  It  is  the  manner  of  depositing  x, 
y  and  z  that  we  are  to  consider.  Within  those  brains  is  something 
resembling  writing-paper  in  its  use.  There  is  an  avenue  leading  to 
that  paper,  through  which  all  this  is  to  be  poured.  And  what  is  it? 
A  vast  amount  of  facts,  gathered  from  books  by  the  teacher  and  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  composition.  That  which  the  teacher  is  pour- 
ing in  is  like  ink.  If  carefully  put  upon  the  paper,  it  will  leave 
clear,  bold,  lasting  lines ;  but  if  poured  upon  it  with  no  skill,  it  will 
leave  mere  daubs:  blots  and  illegible  characters  will  be  the  result.  A 
lesson  on  'The  formation  of  the  Secondary  Colors'  is  given.  The 
teacher  has  gathered  the  facts  and  proportions  necessary,  and  arranged 

*  An  extract  from  au  essay  read  before  the  Chicago  Teachers'  Institute,  March 
10th,  1866,  by  Miss  N.  Eila'Tlagg. 
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them  in  a  set  form.  A  short,  rambling  conversation  is  held,  and  then 
the  teacher's  composition  is  written  on  the  board  for  the  children  to 
learn.  The  conversation  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  any  one;  it  is  car- 
ried on  because  '  it  is  customary'.  So  well  aware  is  the  teacher  of 
this  fact,  that  she  feels  considerable  diffidence  about  sustaining  it  in 
the  presence  of  visitors,  and  usually  substitutes  Singing  for  Oral,  if  a 
stranger  be  in  the  room. 

We  will  now  look  at  the  aim  and  method  of  the  other  teacher. 
Suppose  the  situation  of  her  class  be  the  same  as  of  the  one  just  con- 
sidered. In  stead  of  seeing  before  her  children  into  whom  is  to  be 
poured  x,  y  and  z,  she  sees  minds  that  have  been  cultivated  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  and  understands  that  in  her  hands  the  cultivation  is  to  be 
continued  to  a  given  one.  She  knows  that  the  plant  has  hardly  com- 
menced to  grow,  and  that  she,  by  a  lack  of  careful  training,  may  not 
only  check  its  future  growth  but  destroy  that  which  has  already  been 
attained.  A  lesson  upon  the  same  subject  as  before  is  given.  First, 
by  reference  to  various  examples,  she  develops  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  'parts'  and  'equal'.  Then,  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  she 
takes  the  necessary  proportions  of  each  primary  color  and  puts  them 
in  a  saucer,  in  readiness  for  mixture.  Every  child  in  the  class  has 
interested  himself  to  count  the  parts  as  they  have  been  placed  in  the 
saucer.  At  the  pupils'  dictation,  the  proportion  of  the  contents  of 
the  dish,  "8  parts  blue  and  3  parts  yellow",  are  written  on  the  board. 
The  colors  are  mixed,  and  the  result,  green,  is  exhibited  to  the  class. 
Now  they  are  ready  to  complete  the  sentence  commenced  on  the 
board;  "8  parts  blue  and  3  parts  yellow  make  green."  After  all  the 
secondary  colors  have  been  formed,  the  pupils  are  ready  to  draw 
the  distinction  between  the  terms  ^primary'  and  ^secondary'. 

Who  can  doubt  that  of  the  two  methods  the  latter  is  preferable?  for 
it  tends  to  accomplish  the  great  object  of  education — the  cultivation  of 
the  faculties  of  the  mind. 

It  is  thought  by  many  that  the  subjects  in  'Oral'  are  relatively  too 
numerous.  We  do  not  deny  that  this  objection  has  weight,  but  we 
do  protest  against  the  cramming  process  in  order  to  hurry  classes 
through  the  grade.  Let  a  longer  time  be  taken  to  do  the  work  in ; 
more  time,  if  necessary,  be  devoted  to  Oral  than  to  any  other  branch ; 
but,  by  all  means,  shun  the  process  that  ruins  memory,  and  leaves  in 
idleness  perception,  conception,  and  reason. 
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JARED        SPARKS. 

This  venerable  scholar,  eminent  alike  in  the  field  of  historical  liter- 
ature and  as  a  practical  educator,  died  at  his  residence  in  Cambridge, 
March  14th,  after  a  brief  illness.  For  the  following  sketch  of  his  life 
we  are  largely  indebted  to  an  appreciative  biographical  notice  in  the 
iV;  Y.  Independent. 

The  public  career  of  Mr.  Sparks  presents  many  points  of  interest- 
ing notice.  He  was  one  of  the  numerous  self-made  men  in  our  com- 
munity, who  have  arisen  from  humble  circumstances  to  positions  of 
wide  influence  and  brilliant  renown.  With  no  advantages  of  birth  or 
family  connections,  he  won  an  enviable  distinction  in  the  field  of  letters, 
and  was  the  object  of  universal  love  and  honor  in  a  large  social  circle, 
for  the  singular  integrity,  purity  and  sweetness  of  his  private  charac- 
ter. Mr.  Sparks  was  born  in  the  little  village  of  Willington,  Connect- 
icut, May,  1789,  a  month  or  two  after  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Government,  to  the  illustration  of  whose  history  so  important  a  portion 
of  his  life  was  devoted.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
at  the  district  schools  of  that  place,  and  during  his  boyhood  was  en- 
gaged in  the  usual  labors  of  a  farm.  As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough 
to  handle  the  jack-plane  and  broad-ax,  he  was  taken  into  a  carpenter's 
shop,  and  soon  became  a  proficient  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  the 
trade.  At  the  same  time  he  had  an  intense  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
every  moment  that  he  could  save  from  manual  labor  was  given  to  books 
and  study.  It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion  he  shingled  the  roof  of  a 
house  belonging  to  a  worthy  clergyman  in  return  for  instruction  in  the 
Latin  Grammar.  It  was  not  long  before  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  neighbors  as  a  lad  of  extraordinary  promise.  He  was  encouraged 
in  the  hope  of  attaining  a  collegiate  education,  and  at  length  became 
a  member  of  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  then  under  the  charge  of 
the  celebrated  classical  instructor  Dr.  Benjamin  Abbott.  Among  his 
fellow  students  at  Exeter  were  John  Gorhara  Palfrey,  who  was  his 
classmate  at  Cambridge,  and  George  Bancroft,  who  was  later  by  two 
years,  both  of  whom  have  since  shared  with  him  the  highest  distinc- 
tion as  laborers  in  the  same  field  of  American  history.  The  intimacy 
which  was  formed  by  those  eminent  men  with  each  other  at  that  early 
age  ripened  into  a  singularly  cordial  friendship  in  subsequent  life, 
which  did  not  lose  its  freshness  or  its  charm  with  the  lapse  of  years. 
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Mr.  Palfrey's  dedication  to  his  friend  of  one  volume  of  his  'History    * 
of  New  England'  furnishes  a  touching  memorial  of  their  personal  and 
literary  relations,  and  is  equally  honorable  to  the  character  of  both. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  22,  a  period  when  most 
of  the  graduates  of  Cambridge  have  already  commenced  their  profess- 
ional studies,  that  Mr.  Sparks  entered  Harvard  College.  He  at  once 
took  a  high  place  in  a  class  of  unusual  talent.  In  the  more  rigid 
branches  of  study  he  had  scarcely  a  superior.  He  held  a  highly  re- 
spectable rank  in  the  classics,  but  his  strongest  predilections  were  for 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  for  the  pursuit  of  which  he  pos- 
sessed peculiar  advantages  in  the  comparative  maturity  of  his  age.  His 
memoir  on  the  physical  discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  gained 
the  Bowdoin  prize  in  his  senior  year,  is  still  remembered  among  the 
traditions  of  the  University  as  a  masterpiece  of  analytic  exposition, 
philosophical  method,  and  lucid  and  exact  statement.  His  diligence 
in  study,  his  attention  to  collegiate  rules,  and  his  admirable  disposition, 
made  him  the  object  of  general  confidence  and  love,  alike  with  his 
classmates  and  instructors.  With  the  genial  President  Kirkland,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  the  brightest  flush  of  his  splendid  academic  career, 
Mr.  Sparks  was  always  a  special  favorite.  From  the  first,  Dr.  Kirk- 
land recognized  the  rare  qualities  of  his  pupil,  and  was  fond  of  pre- 
dicting the  distinction  of  his  future  course. 

During  his  college  course  Mr.  Sparks  taught  for  a  time  a  small  pri- 
vate school  at  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland,  and  while  there  served  a 
short  time  in  the  militia  called  out  to  repel  an  anticipated  attack  by 
the  British. 

After  his  graduation  with  high  honors  in  1815,  Mr.  Sparks  com- 
menced the  study  of  theology  at  Cambridge,  and  for  two  years  was  al- 
so college  tutor  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  In  1819  he 
became  minister  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Baltimore,  where  he  re- 
mained about  four  years.  He  engaged  with  zeal  in  religious  contro- 
versy, but  without  bitterness.  During  his  stay  in  Baltimore  he  pub- 
lished two  theological  works,  and  established  and  edited  a  religious  pe- 
riodical. His  health  failing,  he  relinquished  the  clerical  profession, 
once  more  taking  up  his  residence  in  Massachusetts.  From  that  time 
his  life  was  devoted  to  literary  pursuits  and  teaching.  He  was  the 
sole  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  North-American  Bevieiv  for  sev- 
en years.  His  services  as  editor  of  the  Review,  and  his  contributions 
to  American  history  and  biography,  are  too  well  known  to  require  re- 
capitulation here.     No  scholar  in  this  country  has  presented  a  more 
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praiseworthy  example  of  industry,  perseverance,  and  faithful  endeavor. 
He  was  wise  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  and  conscientious  and  thor- 
ough in  their  treatment.  No  degree  of  labor  could  divert  him  from 
the  execution  of  his  task.  With  no  morbid  passion  for  fame,  he  was 
content  to  apply  his  fine  powers  to  the  performance  of  duties  which 
gave  him  no  brilliant  prominence  in  the  public  eye.  Amid  the  glare 
and  rush  of  American  life,  his  career  of  quiet  energy  and  faithful 
working  deserves  to  be  held  in  grateful  and  honorable  remembrance. 
He  was  known  at  first  by  his  zeal  and  vigor  as  a  religious  controver- 
sialist. But  he  had  no  sectarian  tendencies  in  his  nature.  His  eflforts 
as  a  partisan  were  merely  the  accidents  of  his  position.  After  leaving 
Baltimore  he  was  little  known  as  a  theologian.  He  gradually  lost  his 
interest  in  dogmas,  but  never  ceased  to  cultivate  the  virtues  of  the 
Christian  life.  He  was  no  friend  to  innovation;  he  loved  to  cling  to 
the  ancient  landmarks;  he  had  no  sympathy  with  extreme  movements, 
whether  in  religion  or  politics,  and  his  conservative  tastes  evidently 
gained  strength  with  the  habits  of  years.  All  of  Mr.  Sparks's  his- 
torical and  biographical  writings  are  distinguished  by  thorough  re- 
search, candid  judgment,  dispassionate  criticism,  and  accuracy  and 
simplicity  of  style. 

From  1839  to  1849  Mr.  Sparks  was  McLean  Professor  of  History 
at  Harvard  College,  and  President  from  1849  to  1852,  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  these  stations  with  eminent  ability,  without  intermitting  his 
literary  labors. 

Mr.  Sparks  was  a  man  of  remarkable  simplicity  of  character,  and  of 
modest  and  unaffected  manners.  His  fairness  of  mind  was  proverbial. 
The  sweetness  of  his  spirit  was  never  impaired  by  external  perturba- 
tions. He  made  no  enemies,  and  all  who  knew  him  were  his  friends. 
His  last  years  were  passed  in  serene  and  dignified  privacy,  although 
he  never  ceased  to  be  prized  in  the  choicest  social  circles  for  his  rich 
store  of  intelligence  and  the  frankness  and  amenity  of  his  conversation. 
If  he  was  not  the  man  to  take  the  public  by  storm  with  the  gifts  of  im- 
agination and  eloquence,  he  has  left  the  remembrance  of  a  beautiful 
scholarly  life,  which  it  is  of  wholesome  influence  to  cherish. 

The  literary  and  pedagogic  guilds  alike  are  ennobled  by  the  exam- 
ple and  memory  of  so  faithful,  honest,  unselfish  and  conscientious  a 
worker. 


Liberty  and  republicanism  can  be  built  on  no  other  solid  founda- 
tion than  intelligence  in  the  whole  mass  of  the  people. 
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IN      MEMORIAM. 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  CHILDS,  DIED  IN  ST.  LOUIS,  FEB.  15,  1866. 


The  oak,  that  in  his  majesty  o'erspread 

The  humbler  trees  which  clustered  in  his  shade, 

To  Winter's  bitter  blast  has  bowed  his  head, 
And,  prostrate  fallen,  on  the  earth  is  laid. 

Untimely  fall !  struck  down  in  manhood's  prime 
From  the  proud  zenith  of  his  well-earned  fame. 

We,  who  admired  his  constancy  sublime. 
Would  weave  our  chaplet  round  his  honored  name. 

Above  the  new-made  grave  we  sadly  bend. 
Where  all  was  mortal  of  our  brother  lies ; 

The  manly  man,  our  tried  and  trusted  friend. 
Who  now  to  earthly  scenes  has  closed  his  eyes. 

That  heart,  once  warm  in  sympathy  with  ours. 
No  more  shall  wake  the  glad,  magnetic  thrill; 

The  joyous  sharer  of  our  sunny  hours 

No  more  our  minds  with  many  fancies  fill. 

That  beacon-light,  which  sent  its  beams  afar, 
Is  quenched  by  wiser  than  a  human  hand ; 

Plucked  from  our  firmament  its  brightest  star, 
To  shine  for  ever  in  the  Better  Land. 

His  warfare  ended,  in  his  course  sublime 
Our  bravest  warrior  lays  his  weapons  by. 

And  leaves  the  narrow  '  bank  and  shoal  of  Time', 
For  the  broad  ocean  of  Eternity. 

From  all  life  brings  of  trouble  and  of  fear 
Our  gallant  brother  now  has  found  release. 

And,  while  we  weep  beside  his  honored  bier, 
Drinks  from  the  fountain  of  perpetual  peace. 

In  manhood's  glory  to  the  grave  consigned. 
Ere  Age  one  snow-flake  on  his  brow  had  shed. 

Can  Death's  cold  touch  have  chilled  that  glowing  mind  ' 
Or  crushed  the  aspiring  soul  beneath  his  tread  ? 

While  sluggards  slept,  he  bravely  sought  to  gain 
The  goal  to  noble  workers  ne'er  denied. 

Who  leave  the  noxious  vapors  of  Life's  plain 
For  Fame's  far  summit  towering  in  its  pride. 

The  tireless  Teacher!  whose  unbending  will. 
For  ever  active  in  the  quest  for  truth, 
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Played  on  his  pupils'  hearts  with  matchless  skill, 
And  roused  to  worthy  deeds  the  mind  of  youth. 

Scorner  of  meanness,  hater  of  pretense, 

Bold  to  avow  convictions  all  his  own, 
He  pierced  Deception's  veil  with  keenest  sense, 

And  dared,  when  Conscience  bade,  to  stand  alone.        v    , 

Though  sculptured  pile,  above  his  silent  dust. 
With  tongue  of  marble  ne'er  his  fame  should  tell. 

The  souls  he  stirred  and  waked  to  manly  trust 
Will  keep  the  record  of  his  labors  well. 

Father  of  Waters  !  whose  majestic  tide 

Pours  to  the  tropic  sea  the  polar  snows, 
A  noble  soul  has  fallen  by  thy  side ;  — 

Murmur  a  requiem  for  his  sweet  repose  ! 

Father  of  Worlds  !  our  errant  footsteps  lead 

Up  the  steep  path  our  brother  bravely  trod  ; 
Make  us  the  lesson  of  his  life  to  heed  ! 

Bring  us,  tired  toilers,  home  at  last  to  God  I 


A  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  COMMON  (OR  COUNTRY)  SCHOOLS.* 

In  preparing  this  paper,  we  have  taken  for  granted  that  there  is  a 
best  course  of  study  for  the  Public  Schools,  and  that  this  course,  so 
modified  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each,  is 
applicable  to  those  of  the  city  and  country.  While  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  amount  of  labor  and  the  number  of  classes  that  the 
teacher  of  a  country  school  is  liable  to  have  thrust  upon  him,  we  also 
take  into  consideration  that  every  school  may  be  made  a  graded  school 
(meaning  by  a  graded  school  one  in  which  scholars  that  are  together 
in  one  leading  study  shall  recite  together.in  all);  and  that  the  more 
perfect  the  grading,  the  more  efficient  the  instruction  may  be  made, 
and  the  more  may  be  accomplished. 

The  Public  Schools  have  been  called  the  'People's  Colleges',  and 
while  in  these  the  great  masses,  those  who  hold  in  their  hands  the 
destinies  of  the  country,  receive  all  the  education  they  ever  possess, 
many  college  graduates,  professional  men,  and  statesmen,  lay  there  the 
basis  of  their  education.     In  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  these  diflfer- 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Indiana,  by  Levi 
Wright.     Republished  from  the  Iiidiatia  School  Journal. 
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ent  classes,  a  course  of  study  for  the  country  schools  should  be  both 
complete  within  itself,  and  be  preparatory  to  a  more  liberal  education. 
Taking  for  granted  that  the  branches  which  should  constitute  this 
course  are  enumerated  in  the  Indiana  School  Law,  and  that  they  should 
follow  each  other  in  that  order  in  which  they  can  be  most  readily  mas- 
tered by  the  child,  we  would  propose  the  following : 

Every  common  school  may  be  arranged  into  seven  grades  or  classes. 
These,  for  our  present  convenience  —  though  we  should  use  no  such 
distinction  in  the  school-room  —  we  will  designate  by  the  first  seven 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  Of  these  grades,  Residing  should  be  made  the 
basis  of  the  first  five,  Arithmetic  of  the  last  two. 

The  scholars  in  Grade  A  should  commence  and  complete  the  First 
Reader,  spell  reading-lessons,  write  on  slate,  and  have  exercises  in 
counting. 

Grade  B  should  commence  and  complete  the  Second  Reader,  spell 
the  reading-lessons,  write  on  slate,  and  have  exercises  in  reading  and 
writing  numbers. 

Grade  C  should  commence  and  complete  the  Third  Reader,  spell 
the  reading-lessons,  write  on  slate,  continue  their  exercises  in  Notation 
and  Mensuration,  commit  the  tables  in  Addition  and  Multiplication, 
and  have  intellectual  exercises  under  each. 

Grade  D  should  commence  and  complete  the  Fourth  Reader,  spell 
reading-lessons,  and  also  from  spelling-book,  write  with  pen,  have 
slate  exercises  in  Arithmetic  through  the  fundamental  rules,  commit 
the  tables,  and  have  mental  exercises  in  compound  numbers,  and  com- 
mence Geography. 

Grade  E  should  commence  and  complete  the  Fifth  Reader,  spell, 
write,  review  simple  and  complete  compound  numbers,  and  study  Gre- 
ography  and  a  Primary  History  of  the  United  States. 

Grade  F  should  read  in  the  Sixth  Readei-,  write,  complete  Arith- 
metic through  common  and  decimal  fractions,  complete  Geography, 
and  commence  English  Grammar. 

Grade  G  should  write,  review  and  complete  English  Grammar, 
study  an  elementary  work  on  Physiology,  and  a  School  History  of  the 
United  States. 

Throughout  the  entire  course,  instruction  in  the  branches  named, 
and  in  all  others  which  we  shall  hereafter  mention,  should  conform  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  object-lessons.  We  have  arranged  this  grading 
with  reference  to  McGuffey's  Series  of  Readers,  though  not  from  any 
preference.  If  any  other  series  be  used,  a  corresponding  change 
should  be  made  in  the  grading. 
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Reading  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  important  of  the  common- 
school  branches,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  of  the  child, 
while  in  the  first  four  grades,  should  be  given  to  the  reading-lessons. 
The  habits  of  reading  are  formed  in  the  Primary  Readers.  Every 
thing  that  is  done  in  this  should  be  thorotigh.  Each  word,  each  sen- 
tence, each  lesson,  should  be  thoroughly  mastered  before  passing  to 
the  next.  By  this  we  do  not  only  mean  that  the  words  should  be 
readily  pronounced,  but  that  every  sentence  should  be  read  with  the 
proper  intonation  of  voice.  Punctuation  should  be  taught  with  read- 
ing from  the  first. 

Spelling  should  be  taught  with  reading.  Every  reading-lesson 
should  constitute  a  spelling-lesson;  nor  should  it  be  considered  per- 
fect until  every  word  can  be  readily  spelled.  For  the  first  three  grades 
the  use  of  a  spelling-book  will  only  be  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
time ;  and  if  it  is  afterward  introduced,  it  should  only  be  in  addition 
to  the  exercises  from  the  reading-lessons.  The  meaning  and  use  of 
words  should  accompany  the  spelling.  In  this,  as  in  reading,  what- 
ever progress  is  made  must  be  made  early  in  the  pupil's  course.  In 
this  connection  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  language  and  Phonic 
Spelling  may  be  taught. 

Writing  should  occupy  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  common 
school  than  it  does;  for,  after  reading,  it  is  second  to  no  other  branch 
in  practical  importance.  It  should  be  commenced  by  scholars  on  en- 
tering the  school-room,  and  be  continued  while  they  remain  there. 
Scholars  in  the  first  three  grades  may  place  their  reading-lessons,  also 
sentences  of  their  own  composing,  on  their  slates,  not  in  printed  let- 
ters, but  in  script.  Besides  simply  learning  to  write,  this  exercise  has 
a  number  of  advantages,  but  this  one  is  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  a 
place  in  the  school-room.  The  remainder  of  the  school  should  prac- 
tice with  a  pen,  and  should  be  divided  into  two  classes,  both  reciting 
at  the  same  time. 

Arithmetic  should  be  a  leading  study  in  a  common  school,  but 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  absorb  the  pupil's  time  to  the 
neglect  of  other  and  equally  important  branches.  Neither  is  there 
any  good  reason  for  teaching  Intellectual  and  Written  Arithmetic  in 
the  advanced  classes  separately.  They  are  essentially  but  one  study, 
and  should  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  time  of  only  one. 
17 
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Geography. — While  Arithmetic  relatively  absorbs  more,  Geogra- 
phy occupies  less  time  than  it  should.  The  smaller  children  may  be 
taught  a  great  many  interesting  and  useful  facts  concerning  the  Geog- 
raphy of  their  own  neighborhood,  township,  county,  and  state;  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  what  is  fixed  in  the  mind  of  a  child  is 
never  forgotten.  To  aid  the  teacher  in  this  work,  every  school-room 
should  be  furnished  with  a  map  of  the  county  and  state.  Geography, 
as  a  study,  should  be  commenced  by  the  Fourth-  and  completed  by  the 
Sixth-Reader  class.  The  physical  geography  of  each  country  should 
be  taught  at  the  same  time  with  the  civil,  and  both  fixed  in  the  pupil's 
mind  by  illustrations  from  history  and  by  map-drawing. 

Grammar. —  The  correct  use  of  language,  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences, and  the  distinction  of  the  parts  of  speech,  may  be  taught  orally 
to  scholars  of  all  grades.  But  we  think  that  Grammar,  as  usually 
treated  in  our  text-books,  should  not  be  attempted  until  the  pupil's 
mind  has  sufficiently  matured  to  comprehend  the  principles  and,  to 
some  extent,  the  philosophy  of  the  language.  A  Primary  Grammar, 
as  such,  should  never  find  a  place  in  the  school-room.  The  two  high- 
er classes  may  give  their  attention  to  this  branch,  but  we  think  young- 
er pupils  may  spend  their  time  to  better  advantage. 

Physiology. —  Of  Physiology  we  may  say  the  same  as  of  Grammar, 
that  while  very  young  pupils  may  be  made  acquainted  with  the  gener- 
al principles  by  means  of  object-lessons  and  oral  instructions,  and 
while  the  laws  of  health  may  be  taught  and  enforced  as  far  as  they 
may  apply  to  the  school-room,  by  securing  good  ventilation  and  healthy 
exercise,  and  while  we  consider  it  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
taught  in  common  schools, —  as  a  separate  study  it  should  not  be  at- 
tempted, except  by  the  more  advanced  scholars. 

History. —  If  the  principle  enunciated  by  Agesilaiis  be  correct, 
that  *  boys  should  study  what  they  are  to  practice  when  they  become 
men ',  then  history  should  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  a  common- 
school  education;  for,  though  it  may  not  be  a  great  auxiliary  in  the 
manufacture  of  dollars  and  cents,  no  common-school  study  will  do  so 
much  toward  awakening  a  feeling  of  the  responsibility  of  American 
citizens,  or  toward  inculcating  a  love  of  country,  as  history.  With  a 
very  small  expenditure  of  time,  scholars  may  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  dates  of  some  of  the  leading  events  in  history,  while  their  imagio- 
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ations  may  be  made  to  kiadle  aud  glow  with  enthusiasm  by  reading 
to  them  accounts  of  the  illustrious  dead,  either  of  our  own  or  other 
countries. 

History  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  Geography,  because  by 
association  the  facts  of  each  will  be  more  readily  remembered.  The 
Fifth-Eeader  class  should  study  a  Primary  History  of  the  United 
States  at  the  same  time  that  they  study  the  Geography  of  the  same. 
The  advanced  class,  which  we  have  marked  Grade  G,  should  study  a 
larger  school-history,  the  United  States  Constitution,  and  our  system 
of  Government. 

One  other  branch  of  History  should  receive  especial  attention  in 
the  school-room.  The  law  provides  that  the  use  of  the  Bible  shall  not 
be  prohibited.  This  makes  it  the  privilege  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the 
teacher,  not  only  to  teach  the  great  principles  of  morality  found  there- 
in, but  also  to  make  his  pupils  acquainted  with  the  leading  historical 
portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  both  by  reading  and  oral  in- 
struction. In  teaching  History,  the  aim  should  be  to  make  the  pupils 
familiar  with  a  few  leading  facts,  and  to  awaken  an  interest  which 
will  induce  them  to  prosecute  the  study  outside  the  school-room. 

Having  considered  each  branch  enumerated  in  the  school-law,  and 
assigned  it  what  we  consider  its  relative  place  and  order,  the  question 
arises  Shall  any  thing  more  be  added?  This  is  simply  a  question  of 
time.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  object  of  the  common  schools  to  give 
instruction  in  the  common-school  branches. —  and  these  should  come 
first.  If  the  pupil  has  completed  these,  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  his  studying  Algebra,  provided  the  teacher  could  give  the  necessa- 
ry time  without  neglecting  other  and  more  important  duties.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  Latin,  or  German.  We  believe,  however,  that 
the  teacher's  duty  is  first  to  the  common-school  branches  and  to  the 
scholars  studying  them,  and  that  if  he  faithfully  discharges  his  duty 
here,  he  will  have  little  time  for  additional  classes. 

Miscellaneous. —  But  while  we  believe  no  teacher  can  do  his 
work  well  and  hear  a  greater  number  of  classes  than  we  have  assigned 
—  and  we  have  assigned  as  few  as  possible  to  include  all  that  is  con- 
templated in  the  school-law, —  there  are  a  great  many  subjects  which 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  pupil  by  means  of  general 
exercises  and  oral  instruction.  Exercises  throughout  the  course  should 
be  given  in  Declamation  and  Composition.  Music  should  receive 
more  or  less  attention,  and  no  general  exercises  will  be  attended  with 
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better  results  than  singing.  Frequent  exercises  should  also  be  given 
to  scholars  of  all  grades  in  Drawing.  Among  other  branches  which 
can  not  enter  the  school-room  as  regular  studies,  and  yet  upon  which 
general  instruction  should  be  given  —  either  incidentally  in  connec- 
tion with  other  recitations,  or  to  the  whole  school  in  the  form  of  ob- 
ject-lessons,—  we  would  mention  those  of  Solar  Geometrical  lines,  fig- 
ures and  solids.  Botany,  Natural  History,  Meteorology,  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  and  Astronomy. 

Finally,  throughout  the  entire  course,  the  teacher  should  have  spe- 
cial regard  to  the  health,  manners  and  morals  of  his  pupils.  On  this, 
while  we  have  not  time  to  enlarge,  we  emphatically  insist. 


SHALL      I      BECOME      A      TEACHER? 


Some  men  are  paid  for  their  labor  wholly  in  money;  some  men 
partly  in  cash,  and  partly  in  self-respect  and  the  approbation  of  others. 
Some  men  receive,  with  their  money,  curses  and  contempt  from  oth- 
ers, remorse  and  ruin  in  themselves.  Some  men  risk  their  reputation 
and  some  men  risk  their  lives  in  their  occupation. 

There  are  men,  women  and  children  enough  in  this  country,  who 
live  by  stealing,  to  constitute,  were  they  gathered  together,  a  populous 
village.  Could  they  be  assembled,  it  would  pay  a  physiognomist, 
phrenologist,  or  philosopher,  to  visit  them  and  study  their  appearance, 
dress,  and  language.  They  would  have  their  aristocracy,  consisting  of 
defaulters,  smugglers,  gamblers,  and  not  a  few  skilled  in  adulterating 
food  and  drugs,  and  manufacturers  of  shoddy.  The  large  mass  of 
them  would  be  ignorant,  and  grog-shops  would  be  abundant  and 
churches  and  school-houses  few  in  their  city;  they  would  probably 
soon  prey  upon  each  other,  and,  like  the  Kilkenny  cats,  leave  but  a 
small  remnant  behind. 

About  the  precise  opposite  to  them  would  be  the  mass  of  teachers 
that  might  be  congregated  from  all  parts  of  this  country.  They 
would  make  indeed  a  large  city.  Their  aristocracy  would  be  a  true 
one,  according  to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  the  best  men  and  women 
in  their  calling.  Among  them  would  be  found  the  leaders  in  the 
professions,  teachers  of  their  brethren,  and  among  them,  too,  many 
devoted,  heroic  men  and  women  who,  in  spite  of  obloquy  and  danger, 
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have  devoted   themselves  to  the  instruction  of  the  poor  and  the  help- 
less, and  those  lately  emancipated  from  slavery. 

No  profession  calls  into  its  ranks  so  many  persons  of  high,  Christ- 
like ambition  as  the  teachers'.  They  are  paid  scantily  in  money, 
some  times  scantily  in  thanks  ;  but,  if  faithful,  they  have  a  large  reward 
in  a  consciousness  of  usefulness  and  in  self-respect. 

IS    IT    A    GOOD    PROFESSION    TO    ENTER  ? 

We  propose  to  discuss  this  question  briefly,  confining  our  remarks 
in  this  paper  to  the  claims  of  the  profession  on  young  men. 

"  It  is  a  poorly-paid  profession,"  says  the  objector.  "■  Your  oldest 
and  best-paid  teachers  receive  only  about  one  thousand  or,  perhaps  in 
rare  cases,  two  thousand  dollars  a  year ;  in  a  few  cities  some  of  the 
teachers  may  receive  a  little  more.  But  what  is  that?  Many  a  clerk, 
or  traveling  salesman,  or  insurance  agent,  and  others  of  the  kind,  re- 
ceives from  three  to  five  thousand  dollars  and  more,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers,  government  agents,  etc.,  who  amass 
millions  of  money  in  a  few  years." 

All  this  is  true.  But  there  are  two  sides  to  it.  All  clerks  do  not 
obtain  such  fat  salaries.  The  majority  of  speculators  fail.  Few  that 
bore  holes  in  the  ground  strike  oil.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  ama.ss  fortunes.  Moreover,  the  successful 
ones  have  to  bend  all  their  energies  to  the  work ;  they  have  to  rise 
early  and  work  late ;  no  eight  hours  a  day,  nor  ten  hours,  will  give 
them  success.  And  then  what  effect  does  this  devotion  have  on  them 
mentally  and  morally  ?  Does  it  improve  their  intelligence  and  quick- 
en and  correct  their  conscience?  Suppose,  now,  that  the  teacher  works 
as  hard  and  as  hopefully,  will  he  not  surely  obtain  as  great  a  reward  ? 

It  is,  however,  a  shame  to  the  American  people  that  teachers  are 
not  more  adequately  compensated  for  their  labors.  No  man  can  take 
charge  of  a  union  school  in  this  state,  and  properly  manage  it,  who 
has  not  an  education  equivalent  to  what  is  demanded  for  graduation 
in  college.  This  must  cost  years  of  labor,  and  at  least  a  thousand  dol- 
lars in  money.  It  costs,  in  fact,  in  time  and  money,  several  thousands 
of  dollars.  Ought  not  men  who  expend  this,  and  then  bestow  all  their 
time  in  any  occupation  for  the  people^  to  be  liberally  paid  ? 

We  hold  that,  inasmuch  as  sudden  fortunes  can  not  be  made  by  teach- 
ers in  their  legitimate  calling,  they  should  receive  salaries  which  will 
enable  them  to  lay  aside  for  the  future  a  fair  percentage  every  year, 
so  that,  when  they  have  arrived  at  middle  age,  they  shall  have,  as  the 
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result  of  their  own  business,  sufficient  to  insure  them  against  want 
and  suffering.  A  true  public  intelligence  and  honesty  will  yet  secure 
that. 

''But/'  adds  the  objector,  "in  addition  to  the  poor  compensation, 
which  I  can  endure  and  by  economy  provide  against,  I  do  not  like  the 
status  of  the  teacher  in  society,  nor  the  effect  of  teaching  on  a  man's 
own  nature,  nor  the  limited  sphere  in  which  a  teacher  is  compelled  to 
move." 

My  reply  is  that,  if  those  are  really  you?  convictions  and  feelings, 
you  had  better  not  enter  the  ranks.  There  is  still  land  to  be  plowed, 
tape  to  be  sold,  sugar  and  oil  to  be  weighed  and  measured,  sick  to  be 
cured,  quarrels  to  be  reconciled,  criminals  to  be  defended  and  con- 
demned, and  sinners  to  be  saved.  It  is  not  wise  to  dispute  concern- 
ing tastes. 

But,  lest  you  may  be  honestly  laboring  under  a  mistake,  let  us  take 
up  your  objections  seriously  and  seriatim.  'The  status  of  the  teach- 
er in  society' — what  objection  have  you  to  that? 

Is  there  a  man  respected  more  by  the  good,  the  thoughtful,  the 
patriotic,  than  a  well-qualified,  industrious  teacher?  If  so,  we  know 
him  not.  And  '  the  effect  of  teaching  on  a  man's  own  nature' — what 
ought  it  to  be  but  the  most  inspiring?  A  man's  faculties  may  be 
dwarfed  by  always  running  in  the  same  treadmill,  behind  some  coun- 
ter, or  even  in  an  office;  but  a  live  teacher  ought  to  know  that  many 
of  the  wisest  men  of  his  times  are  fellow  laborers  with  him.  He  is 
dealing  with  minds.  The  great  problems  of  thought  bear  on  his  daily 
occupation.  He  should  read,  write,  speak  on  those  themes.  His  in- 
tellect should  be  alive,  his  heart  beating  time  with  the  great  pulsations 
of  the  age  he  lives  in.  There  are  many  such  teachers,  and  we  need 
more  of  them.  He  is  not  'in  a  limited  sphere'.  There  is  public 
work  enough  for  him  if  he  will  do  it.  Let  him  write  for  the  papers — 
for  the  educational  periodicals.  Let  him  encourage  lyceums,  lectures, 
libraries,  and  all  good  public  work.  Let  him  be  known  as  an  active 
man. 

This  may  be  enough  for  the  present,  but  we  can  not  omit  one  con- 
clusion, as  follows :  The  office  of  a  teacher  is  intrinsically  so  noble, 
so  consonant  with  the  highest  energies  of  the  mind  and  the  purest  as- 
pirations of  the  heart,  that,  on  the  principle  of  passional  attraction, 
there  will  never  be  wanting  noble  men  to  enter  it.  And  if  we  can 
only  educate  the  people  properly  to  appreciate  and  pay  the  teacher, 
both  together  will  receive  a  rich  reward. 

Rev.  E.  0.  Haven,  LL.D.,  in  Michigan  Teacher. 
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THE       YANKEE       SCHOOLMASTE 


Brisk  wielder  of  the  birch  and  rule, 
The  master  of  the  village  school, 
Held  at  the  fire  his  favored  place  : 
Its  warm  glow  lit  a  laughing  face, 
Fresh-hued  and  fair,  where  scarce  appeared 
The  uncertain  prophecy  of  beard. 
He  played  the  old  and  simple  games 
Our  modern  boyhood  scarcely  names, 
Sang  songs,  and  told  us  what  befalls 
In  classic  Dartmouth's  college  halls. 
Born  the  wild  northern  hills  among, 
From  which  his  yeoman  father  wrung, 
By  patient  toil,  subsistence  scant, — 
Not  competence,  and  yet  not  want, — 
He  early  gained  the  power  to  pay 
His  cheerful,  self-reliant  way  ; 
Could  doff  at  ease  his  scholar's  gown, 
To  peddle  wares  from  town  to  town ; 
Or,  through  the  long  vacation's  reach. 
In  lonely  lowland  districts  teach, 
Where  all  the  droll  experience  found 
At  stranger  hearths  in  boarding  round, 
The  moonlit  skaters'  keen  delight. 
The  sleigh-drive  through  the  frosty  night, 
The  rustic  party,  with  its  rough 
Accompaniment  of  blindman's-bufF, 
And  whirling  plate,  and  forfeits  paid. 
His  winter  task  a  pastime  made. 
Happy  the  snow-locked  homes  wherein 
He  tuned  his  merry  violin. 
Or  played  the  athlete  in  the  barn, 
Or  held  the  good  dame's  winding  yarn, 
Or  mirth-provoking  versions  told 
Of  classic  legends,  rare  and  old, 
Wherein  the  scenes  of  Greece  and  Rome 
Had  all  the  commonplace  of  home, 
And  little  seemed  at  best  the  odds 
Twixt  Yankee  peddlers  and  old  gods, 
Where  Pindus-born  Araxes  took 
The  guise  of  any  grist-mill  brook. 
And  dread  Olympus,  at  hia  will, 
Became  a  huckleberry  hill. 

A  careless  boy  at  times  he  seemed ; 
But  at  his  desk  he  had  the  look 
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And  air  of  one  who  wisely  schemed, 

And  hostage  from  the  future  took 

In  trained  thought  and  love  of  book. 

Large-brained,  clear-eyed, —  of  such  as  he 

Shall  Freedom's  young  apostles  be. 

Who,  following  in  War's  bloody  trail, 

Shall  every  lingering  wrong  assail ; 

All  chains  from  limb  and  spirit  strike, 

Uplift  the  black  and  white  alike  ; 

Scatter  before  their  swift  advance 

The  darkness  and  the  ignorance. 

The  pride,  the  lust,  the  squalid  sloth, 

Which  nurtured  Treason's  monstrous  growth. 

Made  murder  pastime,  and  the  hell 

Of  prison-torture  possible ; 

The  cruel  lie  of  caste  refute, 

Old  forms  remould,  and  substitute 

For  Slavery's  lash  the  freeman's  will. 

For  blind  routine  wise-handed  skill ; 

A  school-house  plant  on  every  hill. 

Stretching  in  radiate  nerve-lines  thence 

The  quick  wires  of  intelligence  ; 

Till  North  and  South,  together  brought, 

Shall  own  the  same  electric  thought, 

In  peace  a  common  flag  salute. 

And  side  by  side,  in  labor's  free 

And  unresentful  rivalry, 

Harvest  the  fields  wherein  they  fought. 

From  'Snow-Bound',  by  Whittier. 


Wonders  op  Philosophy. —  The  polypus  receives  new  life  from 
the  knife  uplifted  to  destroy  it.  The  fly-spider  lays  an  egg  as  large 
as  itself.  There  are  4041  muscles  in  a  caterpillar.  Hook  discovered 
14,000  mirrors  in  the  eyes  of  a  drone ;  and  to  effect  the  respiration  of 
a  carp  13,300  arteries,  vessels,  veins,  bones,  etc.,  are  necessary.  The 
body  of  every  spider  contains  four  little  masses  pierced  with  a  multi- 
tude of  imperceptible  holes,  permitting  the  passage  of  a  single  thread  : 
all  the  threads,  to  the  amount  of  1000  to  each  mass,  join  together, 
when  they  come  out,  and  make  the  single  thread  with  which  the  spi- 
der spins  its  web ;  so  that  what  we  call  a  spider's  thread  consists  of 
more  than  1000  united.  Lewechock,  by  means  of  microscopes,  ob- 
served spiders  no  bigger  than  a  grain  of  sand,  who  spun  threads  so 
fine  that  it  took  4000  of  them  to  equal  in  magnitude  a  single  hair. 
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MEETING  OF  COUNTY  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


[  We  are  indebted  to  Joel  G.  Morgan  Esq.,  the  able  Secretary  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  Superintendents,  for  the  following  report  of  the  proceedings  of  that  body.] 

Pursuant  to  a  call  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  a  meeting 
of  County  School  Superintendents  of  the  State  of  Illinois  was  held  at  Royce'a 
Hall,  in  the  City  of  Bloomington,  commencing  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  of  the  28th 
of  March,  and  continuing  in  session  for  two  days.  The  meeting  was  called  to  or- 
der by  the  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  and  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  John 
Higby,  of  Kankakee.  On  motion  of  Prof.  Eberhart,  of  Cook  county,  Joel  G. 
Morgan,  of  Alexander,  was  chosen  Secretary. 

After  a  brief  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting  by  the  President,  the  roll 
of  counties  was  called,  and  the  following  Superintendents  answered  to  their 


KAME. 

COUNTY. 

XAME. 

OOUITTT. 

Joel  G.  Morgan, 

Alexander. 

W.  S.  Coy, 

Kendall. 

Rev.  Thomas  W.  Hynes, 

Bond. 

James  H.  Knapp, 

Knox 

William  H.  Durham, 

Boone. 

H.  H.  Boyce, 

Lake. 

Marvin  E.  Ryan, 

Bureau. 

J.  M.  Day, 

I.asalle. 

Nelson  Fletcher, 

Carroll. 

James  H.  Preston, 

Lee 

J.  K.  Van  Demark, 

Cass. 

H.  H  Hill, 

Livingston. 

T.  R.  Leal, 

Champaign. 

J.  G.  Chalfant, 

Logan 

0.  B.  Nichols, 

Clinton. 

Charles  E.  Foote, 

Macoupin 

Capt.  Elzv  Blake, 

Coles. 

Hugh  Moore, 

Marion. 

John  F.  Eberhart. 

Cook. 

John  N.  Fuller, 

Marshall. 

Geo.  N.  Parker, 

Crawford. 

H.  H.  Moose, 

Mason. 

William  E.  Lake, 

Cumberland. 

William  U.  Scott, 

Massac. 

Martin  V.  Allen, 

DeKalb. 

Daniel  Branch, 

McDonongh. 

Stephen  K.  Carter, 

DeWitt. 

A.  J.  Kingman, 

McHenrv. 

W.  W.  Monroe, 

Douglas. 

Daniel  Wilkins, 

McLean. 

George  Hunt, 

Edgar. 

Edward  Booth, 

Menard. 

W.  L  N.  Fisher, 

Effingham. 

S.  B.  Atwater, 

Mercer. 

T.  K.  Jenkins, 

Fayette. 

James  A.  Kennedy, 

Monroe. 

Samuel  S.  Tipton, 

Fulton. 

Samuel  M.  Martin, 

Morgan. 

Nathaniel  P.  Holderby, 

Gallatin. 

Kdward  L.  Wells, 

Ogle. 

Stephen  F.  Corrington, 

Greene. 

Theodore  Steyer, 

Pope. 

Hiram  C.  Goold, 

Grundy. 

John  A.  Malone, 

Randolph. 

George  B.  Robinson, 

Hamilton. 

William  H.  Gest, 

Rock  Island. 

George  W.  Batchelder, 

Hancock. 

0.  S.  Webster, 

Sangamon. 

A.  K.  Henney, 

Henry. 

Jesse  C.  Fo.x, 

Schuvler. 

H.  C.  Robinson, 

Jackson. 

James  R.  Haggard, 

Scott. 

Hon.  Isaac  H.  Walker, 

Jasper. 

B.  G.  Hall, 

Slark. 

James  M.  Pace, 

Jefferson. 

James  Leeds, 

Wabash. 

Wm.  J.  Herdman, 

Jersey. 

James  L  Wilson, 

Warren. 

George  W.  Pepoon, 

Jo  Daviess. 

Dwight  Haven, 

Win. 

C.  E.  Smith, 

Kane. 

Archibald  Andrews, 

Winnebago. 

Rev.  John  Higby, 

Kankakee. 

Mr.  Bateman  stated  that  the  call  under  which  they  had  convened  was  issued  at 

the  request  of  a  large  number  of  those  present.     They  were  here  in  a  great  and 

good  cause,  in  a  great  and  noble  state.     Let  them  see  to  it  that  they  wasted  no 

time,  but  labored  for  the  transaction  of  business.     This  business  would  probably 

18 
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be  mapped  out  by  the  convention  itself ;  but  lie  had  brought  from  his  office  cop- 
ies of  letters  upon  questions  which  had  actually  arisen  in  different  parts  of  the 
state,  and  the  disposition  which  had  been  made  of  them.  He  was  ready  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  unfolding  of  these  points  now,  or  at  such  time  as  the  convention  saw 
fit  to  listen  to  them. 

A  motion  requesting  the  Superintendent  to  proceed  immediately  prevailed. 

A  large  number  of  letters,  involving  important  school-law  points  and  questions 
of  practical  interest  to  school  officers  and  others,  were  then  read  by  the  State  Su- 
perintendent, together  with  the  substance  of  his  replies  and  instructions  in  each 
case,  followed  by  such  further  remarks  and  suggestions  as  he  deemed  proper  to  a 
full  elucidation  of  each  topic.  After  each  letter  and  answer  had  been  read  and 
commented  upon  by  the  State  Superintendent,  the  subject  thereof  was  declared 
open  for  general  discussion  or  remark,  and  the  members  of  the  couventiou  were 
invited  to  ask  any  questions  that  they  desired  in  relation  to  the  particular  point 
under  consideration.  The  invitation  was  freely  accepted  by  the  members  of  the 
convention,  who  propounded  a  great  variety  of  questions  upon  each  point  as  it 
came  up,  all  of  which  were  satisfactorily  answered  and  explained  by  the  State 
Superintendent.  This  part  of  the  proceedings  was  extremely  interesting  and  val- 
uable to  the  County  Superintendents  present,  affording  to  all  the  opportunity  of 
presenting  such  difficulties  as  had  arisen  in  their  respective  counties,  and  having 
the  same  considered  and  determined.  The  discussions  and  explanations  took  a 
very  wide  range,  and  covered  a  great  deal  of  gronnd  not  before  occupied  by  the 
public  decisions  of  the  Department,  giving  a  highly  useful  and  practical  char- 
acter to  the  work  of  the  convention.  Nearly  all  of  the  first  day  was  spent  in  this 
manner. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pepoon  of  Jo  Daviess  county,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  a  committee  of  five,  including  the  Chairman,  be  appointed  to  arrange  business 
for  the  convention. 

Prof.  Wilkina  of  McLean  moved  the  appointment,  by  the  Chairman,  of  a  com- 
mittee of  five  to  consider  the  subject  of  teachers'  certificates ;  and  it  was  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  Knapp  of  Knox  moved  the  appointment  by  the  Chair  of  a  committee  of 
five  on  resolutions;  and  the  motion  prevailed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wells  of  Ogle,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  President  appoint  a  committee  of  three  on  Section  82  of  the  School  Law, 
relative  to  tines,  forfeitures,  etc. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  he  would  announce   the  several  committees  at  the 
opening  of  the  afternoon  session. 
Adjourned  till  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

Afternoon  Session. —  The  Convention  assembled  at  2  o'clock,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President. 

Superintendent  Bateman  announced  the  appointment  of  the  following  commit- 
tees under  the  resolutions  of  the  morning: 

On  the  82d  section  of  the  School  Law,  relative  to  fines,  forfeitures,  etc. — 
Messrs.  Wells  of  Ogle  county,  Webster  of  Sangamon,  and  Kennedy  of  Monroe. 
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On  Resolutions — Messrs.  Knapp  of  Knox,  Pace  of  Jefferson,  Andrews  of  Win- 
nebago, Malone  of  Randolph,  and  Blake  of  Coles. 

On  Business  —  Messrs.  Hynes  of  Bond,  Martin  of  Morgan,  Durham  of  Boone, 
Walker  of  Jasper,  and  the  State  Superintendent. 

The  reading  of  the  interrogatories  introduced  at  the  morning's  session  was  con- 
tinued. 

The  consideration  of  the  subject  of  Teachers'  Certificates  was  next  taken  up, 
and  a  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five  to  report  recommenda- 
tions upon  this  subject  for  the  action  of  the  convention  prevailed. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  as  such  committee:  Prof.  Wilkins  of  Mc- 
Lean county,  Prof.  Eberhart  of  Cook,  Mr.  Leal  of  Champaign,  Mr.  Steyer  of  Pope, 
Mr.  Holdcrby  of  Gallatin. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Stark  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five  to  take  under 
consideration  and  report  upon  a  revision  of  the  school  laws  of  the  state. 

The  motion  prevailing,  the  Chair  appointed  the  following  committee:  Messrs. 
B.  G.  Hall  of  Stark,  0.  B.  Nichols  of  Clinton,  G.  W.  Batchelder  of  Hancock,  S.  M. 
Martin  of  Morgan,  and  M.  V.  Allen  of  DeKalb. 

Prof.  Wilkins  offered  the  following,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  the  school  laws  be  so  amended  by  the  legislature  that 
the  teachers  of  this  state  be  examined  in  the  elements  of  physiology  and  hygiene. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  until  7:30  in  the  evening. 

Evening  Session. — The  Convention  reassembled,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and 
the  Chairman  announced  the  subject  for  consideration  to  be  that  of  School  Cer- 
tificates, and  the  proper  grade  to  be  established  for  them,  and  descanted  at  some 
length  upon  the  difficulties  which  environed  the  members  in  the  granting  of  these 
certificates. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  call  the  roll  of  counties,  and,  the  five-minute  rule 
being  enforced,  each  member  present  was  given  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
views  upon  the  subject. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hynes  of  Bond  thought  the  examination  should  be  partly  oral  and 
partly  written.  In  his  experience,  the  standard  of  scholarship  had  been  by  no 
means  too  high.  He  never  granted  a  first-class  certificate  upon  a  mere  satisfac- 
tory examination.  The  standard  needed  lifting  up  and  the  bringing-out  of  the 
real  talent  of  the  applicant.  Moral  character  should  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  certificates  never  granted  to  strangers  without  proper  testimonials.  A  fitness 
for  teaching  was  also  another  indispensable  requisite. 

Mr.  Durham  of  Boone  narrated  his  experience,  which  combined  the  oral  and 
written  systems.     He  had  granted  but  very  few  first-grade  certificates. 

Nelson  Fletcher  of  Carroll  had  made  some  mistakes  in  giving  those  second- 
grade  certificates  who  taught  better  schools  than  persons  holding  first-grade  cer- 
tificates. The  only  method  of  correcting  it  was  to  visit  the  schools.  He  desired 
to  know  how  the  grade  is  to  be  determined  without  this  onerous  labor. 

J.  K.  Van  Demark  of  Cass  thought  that  the  task  of  establishing  a  uniform  grade 
of  examination  was  an  impossibility  under  the  laws  of  the  state.  The  laws  needed 
changing   fundamentally  in  this  respect.     His  idea  was  that   the  teacher  should 
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be  granted  a  certificate  to  teach  those  branches  for  which  he  was  qualified,  and 
no  more.  He  would  raise  the  standard  two  branches  higher,  and  add  alegbra  and 
geometry. 

Mr.  Leal  of  Champaign  thought  solid  scholarly  attainments  were  necessary,  and 
practical  application  of  rules  was  essential.  In  his  estimation,  letter-writing  and 
composition  were  an  important  branch  of  education. 

George  Parker  of  Crawford  had  made  rigid  examinations,  and  had  found  teach- 
ers who  would  be  better  away  than  at  the  school-room.  He  had  worked  on  a 
Bcale  of  ten,  asking  ten  questions,  and  granted  no  certificates  where  the  grade 
fell  below  seven. 

Mr.  Blake  of  Cumberland  had  found  that,  in  his  county,  the  question  was  not 
as  to  scholastic  attainments,  but  as  to  the  price;  and  it  had  tended  to  degrade 
the  standard  of  schools. 

Mr.  Allen  of  DeKalb  insisted  that  applicants  must  know  all  about  grammar, 
arithmetic,  and  the  cube  root,  and  be  able  to  spell  correctly,  in  order  to  procure 
from  him  a  certificate. 

The  discussion  was  continued  in  this  manner  until  10  o'clock,  when  the  con- 
vention adjourned  to  8^  a.  m.  tomorrow. 

SECOND         DAY. 

FoRKNOON  Session. —  The  Convention  reassembled  at  8}  a.  m.,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President,  who  announced  the  order  of  business  for  the  day  to 
be  — 

First  —  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Fines  and  Forfeitures  (  Section  82). 

Second  —  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Third — Report  of  the  Committee  on  Certificates. 

Fourth  —  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Amendments  to  the  School-Law. 

Mr  Martin  of  Morgan  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  request  our  Chairman  ( the  Hon.  Newton  Batemau  )  to  read  so  much 
of  his  report  on  Township  Organization,  read  at  Joliet,  as  will  fully  explain  his  plan  on  that  sub- 
ject; and  that  this  be  the  order  of  busiuess  from  11:30  to  12:30  a.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Fines  and  Forfeitures  submitted  the  following  report: 

The  committee  find  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  1865,  in  relation  to  State's 
Attorneys'  gives  them,  out  of  the  amount  of  fines  collected,  as  follows:  $100  for 
every  capital  and  penitentiary  offense,  $5  for  every  conviction  where  the  fine  is 
collected,  and  $5  lor  every  conviction  where  the  fine  is  not  collected,  and  10  per 
cent,  upon  the  whole  amount  of  convictions  or  fines, —  said  10  per  cent,  and  fee, 
where  the  fine  is  not  collected,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fines  collected. 

Your  committee  would  suggest  as  an  amendment  to  be  made  to  said  act,  that 
the  said  attorney  be  paid  for  convictions  a  fee  of  $15,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fines 
collected,  and  the  10  per  cent.,  together  with  what  remains  after  his  $5  for  each 
conviction  is  taken  out  of  the  sum  collected,  be  paid  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit 
Court  to  the  County  Superintendent. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Prof.  Eberhart  of  Chicago,  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  Committee  on  Teachers'  Certificates  submitted  the  following  report: 

Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  Teachers'  Certificates 
would  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  as  a  standard  of  issuing  certifi- 
cates : 
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Second  Grade  —  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sounds  of  the  letters;  their  com- 
bination into  syllables  and  words ;  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  principles  of  read- 
ing ;  a  clear  and  distinct  enunciation  of  words ;  a  general  knowledge  of  geogra- 
phy— mathematical,  physical,  and  political;  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  parts  of 
speech  and  rules  of  syntax,  and  ability  to  analyze  and  parse  any  common  sen- 
tence; a  thorough  acquaintance  with  mental  arithmetic,  and  a  general  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  our  common  practical  arithmetics;  and  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  leading  facts  contained  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

First  Grade  —  A  thorough  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  all  the  studies  re- 
quired by  the  school-law ;  aptness  to  teach  ;  good  government;  an  acquaintance 
with  the" theory  and  practice  of  teaching;  and,  generally,  one  year  of  successful 
teaching  in  the  school-room. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  placed  before  the  convention  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Wells  of  Ogle  county  submitted  the  following  suggestions: 

That  County  Superintendents  should  not  appoint  examiners. 

That  County  Superintendents  should,  if  possible,  grant  certificate's  only  after 
public  examinations. 

That  public  examinations  should  be  held  at  such  places  in  each  county,  and 
Buch  time,  after  sufficient  notice,  as  will  tend  to  accommodate  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  teachers  who  may  desire  certificates. 

That  all  private  examinations  of  teachers  should  continue  six  hours. 

That  the  Superintendent  of  one  county  should,  at  the  request  of  a  teacher, 
grant,  without  examination,  a  certificate  of  second  grade  to  said  teacher,  upon 
one  of  first  grade  being  presented  by  said  teacher  from  the  Superintendent  of 
another  county. 

That  the  Superintendent  of  one  county  should  not  grant  a  certificate  without 
examination  to  a  teacher,  at  his  request,  when  said  teacher  presents  a  certificate 
of  second  grade  given  him  by  the  Superintendent  of  another  county. 

That  a  teacher,  before  receiving  a  certificate  of  second  grade,  should  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  arithmetic  to  cube  root;  should  understand  the  principles 
of  English  grammar,  and  be  able  to  analyze  and  parse  correctly  sentences  not 
difficult ;  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  descriptive  geography,  especially  of 
the  United  States,  also  understand  the  principles  of  mathematical  geography,  as 
commonly  found  in  our  scliool  geographies;  should  be  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
cipal events  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  should  read,  write  and  spell 
well. 

That  a  Superintendent  should  not  grant  a  certificate  of  first  grade  until  the 
teacher,  after  examination,  proves  him  or  herself,  in  addition  to  the  qualifications 
required  for  a  certificate  of  second  grade,  to  have  a  technical  and  also  philosoph- 
ical knowledge  of  all  the  branches,  as  required  by  law  :  said  teacher,  for  instance, 
to  be  required  to  understand  the  principles  of  map-drawing;  to  analyze  words  by 
giving  sounds  of  letters;  analyze  and  parse  more  difficult  sentences;  complete 
arithmetic,  and  explain  its  principles  from  beginning  to  end;  give  a  fuller  account 
of  the  history  of  the  United  States;  and  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  rules  of 
reading ;  and,  further,  that  he  shall  prove  himself,  upon  visitation  of  the  Super- 
intendent, to  be  a  good,  practical  teacher. 

That  after  a  Superintendent  has  given  a  certificate  of  second  grade,  he  should 
not  give  another  of  first  grade  to  the  same  person  without  another  examination, — 
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the  idea  being  that  teachers  should  qualify  themselves  for  certificates  of  first 
grade.  Orthography  and  reading  and  writing  should  first  be  made  the  branches 
of  special  examination  ;  and  if  the  teacher  is  sufficiently  qualified  in  these  branch- 
es for  a  first-grade  certificate,  it  should  be  noted,  and  at  the  next  examination 
arithmetic  and  grammar  should  be  made  the  branches  of  special  examination, 
and,  if  the  teacher  is  likewise  qualified,  it  should  also  be  noted ;  and  at  the  next 
examination  geography  and  history  of  the  United  States  should  be  the  branches 
of  special  examination;  then,  if  properly  qualified  in  these  branches,  and  having 
proved  himself  a  good  practical  teacher,  a  certificate  of  first  grade  should  be  given 
to  said  teacher ;  provided  that,  if  a  teacher  desires,  at  any  time,  to  prove  himself, 
upon  examination,  to  have  reached  the  standard  of  qualifications  for  a  certificate 
of  first  grade,  he  shall  be  examined  in  all  the  branches,  as  required  by  law,  and, 
if  he  thus  succeeds,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate,  if  he  has  proved  himself  a 
good  practical  teacher. 

President  Edwards,  of  the  Normal  University,  upon  an  invitation  from  the  con- 
vention to  speak,  said  that  the  demand  made  in  the  report  for  second-grade  cer- 
tificates was  very  reasonable,  and  should  be  inexorably  adhered  to.  It  was  in- 
deed moderate,  and  it  would  be  well  to  insist  upon  it,  and  indeed  upon  a  still 
higher  standard,  even  though  the  effect  should  be,  in  some  instances,  to  close  the 
school-houses.  He  had  seen  teachers  plying  their  trade  when  he  felt  that  the  pa- 
rents and  tax-payers  of  the  district  would  be  far  better  off  if  the  doors  of  the 
school-room  were  closed.  Let  the  school-fund  accumulate  until  you  procure  an 
amount  sufficient  to  secure  a  first-grade  teacher.  They  should  lift  up  the  stand- 
ard of  education,  develop  it,  and  endow  it  with  life ;  and  the  report,  in  his  esti- 
mation, took  the  matter  in  the  right  manner.  It  was  the  teacher  who  made  the 
school,  and  that  teacher  should  have  an  appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  usefulness 
of  his  work.  Keep  the  grade  high,  and  none  will  appear  as  candidates  unless 
they  are  well  qualified  in  the  outset.  The  tendency  of  keeping  the  standard  at  a 
low  grade  will  be  to  fill  the  profession  with  those  you  doji't  want;  and  the  effect 
of  raising  it  will  be  to  exclude  those  men  and  women  who  are  unfit  for  the  posi- 
tion. Even  if  raising  the  grade  has  the  effect  to  close  the  school,  it  will  be  a 
gain  in  the  end ;  for  it  will  raise  the  standard  of  education  to  that  degree  which 
will  find  its  good  results  upon  the  youth  of  our  state.  Let  the  applicant  be  thor- 
oughly versed  in  the  elements  of  the  branches  taught.  For  himself,  he  would 
rather  have  the  man  who  was  master  and  conqueror  of  a  few  provinces  in  the 
world  of  science  than  one  who  had  skirmished  upon  the  borders  of  a  hundred. 

The  discussion  was  continued  where  it  was  dropped  on  the  previous  evening, 
and  was  participated  in  by  Professor  Wilkins  of  McLean,  and  Mr.  Morgan  of  Al- 
exander county;  the  latter  advocating  the  abolition  of  grades.  He  would  have 
but  one  grade,  the  standard  of  which  should  be  high,  and  would  refuse  all  appli- 
cants who  did  come  up  to  that  standard.  He  believed  that  the  grading  of  certifi- 
cates would  injure  the  cause  of  education  in  the  state. 

Prof.  Eberhart  of  Chicago  had  always  favored  the  plan  of  three  grades  of  cer- 
tificates, and  had  opposed  the  abolishment  of  the  third  grade.  By  this  means  he 
was  better  able  to  discriminate  and  estimate  the  ability  of  the  applicant.  He  en- 
tered into  an  exposition  of  his  method  of  examination,  and  said  that  he  was  not 
in  favor  of  a  strictly  written  examination,  but  thought  it  should  be,  in  great  part, 
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an  oral  one.  In  his  own  county  he  varied  the  examination  to  suit  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Stark  county  submitted  the  following  qualifications  requisite  for  a 
second-grade  certificate:  Good  moral  character;  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  branch- 
es required  to  be  taught,  and  a  good  degree  of  aptness  in  teaching;  some  ideas 
upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  some  tangible  method  in  regard  to 
the  classification  and  arrangement  of  a  school.  As  an  indispensable  requisite  for 
any  teacher,  that  he  should  be  able  to  govern  a  school  well  and  systematically. 

For  first  grade:  Good  moral  character;  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  branches 
required  to  be  taught,  especially  ortliography  and  reading;  aptness  and  thorough- 
ness in  teaching;  a  knowledge  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  ;  and  ability  to 
classify  and  arrange  a  school  properly,  and  some  experience  as  a  teacher. 

For  a  lithographic  certificate:  All  of  the  above  ;  good  habits  (which  includes 
an  aversion  to  all  slovenly  appearance,  awkwardness  of  speech  or  manner,  etc., 
etc.);  a  considerable  experience  in  teaching;  taking  and  reading  educational 
journals;  attendance  and  working  at  teachers'  institutes  and  associations;  a  close 
observer  and  judge  of  character;  a  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  and  what  is 
transpiring  in  the  world  around ;  lastly,  a  devotedness  to,  a  love  for,  and  an  earn- 
estness manifested  in,  the  work  of  education  that  should  characterize  a  first-class 
teacher.  If  to  the  above  there  has  been  an  attendance  at  the  State  Normal 
School  or  some  other  training-school,  the  lithographic  certificate  is  granted  with 
much  better  grace. 

The  disscussion  was  continued  until  the  roll  had  been  fully  completed, —  Mr. 
Webster  of  Sangamon  advocating  strenuously  and  forcibly  such  amendment  of 
the  school-laws  as  would  completely  debar  from  the  school-room  incompetent 
teachers.  He  was  in  favor  of  raising  to  a  much  higher  degree  the  grade  of  schol- 
arship. 

Mr.  Fox  of  Schuyler  made  an  earnest  appeal  in  this  regard,  and  his  speech  was 
replete  with  many  excellent  suggestions. 

The  discussion  having  been  concluded,  the  question  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  was  taken,  and  decided  in  the  afBrmative. 

The  Committee  on  Amendments  to  the  School-Law  submitted  the  following : 

That,  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  devolving  upon  them,  and  that  they 
may  the  more  fully  understand  the  wishes  of  the  educators  in  different  parts  of 
the  state,  as  well  as  of  this  honorable  body,  they  would  suggest  that  this  may  be 
referred,  either  to  this  committee  for  further  consideration,  or  to  another  com- 
mittee. 

On  motion,  the  subject  was  laid  upon  the  table  until  the  next  annual  session  of 
the  County  Superintendents. 

The  hour  for  the  special  order  of  business  having  arrived,  being  the  address  of 
the  Hon.  Newton  Bateman  upon  the  subject  of  Township  Organization,  that  gen- 
tleman occupied  the  time  until  the  hour  of  adjournment,  explaining  and  enforcing 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  proposed  change  of  plan,  and  answering  objections 
that  might  be  raised  thereto.  He  recommended  that  the  law  be  at  least  so 
changed  as  to  allow  any  township  to  adopt  the  new  organization  by  vote  of  the 
inhabitants.  Every  leading  educational  man  in  the  country,  east  and  west,  was 
in  favor  of  the  township  system. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Bateman's  remarks,  Prof.  Wilkins  of  McLean,  in  order 
to  test  the  sense  of  the  convention  upon  the  important  subject  presented  in  the 
address,  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  of  County  School  Superintendents  earnestly  recommend  that 
the  School-Law  be  so  araeuded,  by  tlie  next  General  Assembly  of  the  state,  as  to  permit  townships 
to  adopt  the  township  school  organization,  as  explained  and  advocated  by  our  State  Superintend- 
ent, before  the  last  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Joliet. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  as  the  sense  of  the  convention,  and, 
on  motion,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Amendments  to  the  School -Law,  for 
further  consideration  and  action. 

Mr.  Eberhart  of  Chicago,  in  behalf  of  President  Edwards  of  the  Normal  Uni- 
versity, tendered  to  the  members  of  the  convention  an  invitation  to  be  present  at 
the  exercises  to  be  held  in  the  University  this  evening,  with  reference  to  the  death 
of  Mr.  Childs,  former  Principal  of  the  Model  School.  The  convention  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  tendered  a  vote  of  thanks  to  President  Edwards. 

Prof  Wilkins  of  McLean  offered  the  following,  which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Eber- 
hart of  Cook,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Amendments  to  the  School-Law : 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  our  next  General  Assembly  to  bo  amend  our  School-Law  as  to 
make  the  election  of  Superintendents  and  school  officers  on  the  same  day. 

Mr.  Fisher  of  Effingham  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we  recommpnd  the  next  General  Assembly  to  so  amend  Section  36  of  the  School- 
Law  as  to  require  Township  Treasurers,  in  stead  of  Trustees,  to  take  the  enumeration  of  persons 
under  21  years,  and  report  under  oath  to  the  Superintendent. 

Mr.  Webster  of  Sangamon  offered  the  following,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Amendments  to  the  School-Law : 

Resoh'ed,  That  our  School-Law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  require  of  teachers  in  the  common 
schools  a  higher  grade  of  scholarship  than  is  now  required  by  the  statute,  to  wit,  a  knowledge  of 
Elementary  Algebra,  the  Elements  of  Geometry,  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Physiology. 

The  claims  of  the  Illinois  Teaclier  to  the  cordial  support  of  all  teachers  and 
school  officers  in  the  state  were  presented  and  enforced  by  the  Chairman,  after 
which  the  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Morgan  of  Alexander,  was  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we  do  most  earnestly  recommend  to  the  consideration  and  support  of  the  friends 
of  education  throughout  the  state  the  Illinois  Teacher,  and  trust  that  they  will  exert  proper  effort 
to  increase  its  circulation. 

Mr.  Chalfant  of  Logan  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  this  convention,  in  behalf  of  the  respective  counties  whose 
educational  interests  we  represent,  and  as  a  manifestation  of  our  own  high  appreciation,  do  cheer- 
fully extend  our  sincere  thanks  to  tlie  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  for  his  untiring  efforts  in  promoting 
and  advancing  the  cause  of  education  throughout  our  state,  and  for  the  able  and  faithful  manner 
in  which  he  has  performed  the  arduous  duties  imposed  upon  him. 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  2  o'clock  p.m. 

Afternoon  Session. — Upon  the  reassembling  of  the  Convention, 
Mr.  Day  of  Lasalle  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  the  educational  interests  of  our  state  would 
be  greatly  advanced  by  careful  and  critical  examinations  of  candidates  for  teaching  by  the  Super- 
intendents themselves  personally,  in  stead  of  by  deputies  or  boards  of  examiners. 

The  following,  offered  by  Mr.  Wells  of  Ogle,  was  adopted  : 
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Rtsolvtd,  That  the  State  of  Illinois  should  so  far  assume  the  care  of  the  children  of  its  deceased 
soldiers  as  to  provide  schools  suitable,  and  in  sufficient  number,  to  give  a  good  common  education 
to  all  said  children,  free  as  to  tuition  and  board ;  and,  when  such  children  have  been  left  destitute, 
to  also  provide  for  them  comfortable  clothing  during  the  time  of  their  attendance  at  such  schools. 
And  it  is  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Hon.  Newton  Bateman  be  hereby  requested  to  use  such  measures  as  he  may 
deem  best  to  bring  this  subject  before  our  next  State  I.«gi6lature,  and  induce  its  members  to  make 
appropriate  enactments  and  appropriations  for  the  commencement  and  continuance  of  such 
Khools. 

The  following,  offered  by  Mr.  Eberhart  of  Cook,  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That,  to  secure  a  more  complete  and  systematic  grading  of  teachers'  certificates 
throughout  the  State,  the  State  Superintendent  be  requested  to  prepare,  or  cause  to  be  prepared, 
quarterly,  a  series  of  questions  covering  all  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  in  our  common 
Bchofllg;  and  that  a  sufficient  number  of  the  same  be  forwarded  to  County  Superintendents,  for 
their  guidance  and  assistance  in  the  e.vamination  of  teachers;  also,  that  the  State  Superintendent 
fix  the  per  cent,  of  qualifications  which,  in  his  judgment,  should  be  required  to  secure  the  first  or 
second  grade  certificates  now  required  by  law. 

The  following  resolution  was  also  adopted  unanimously: 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  indorse  and  approve  the  action  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, held  in  Joliet,  in  regard  to  state  appropriations  for  County  Teachers'  Institutes. 

The  subject  of  the  visitation  of  schools  was  next  taken  up,  and  was  discussed  by 
Prof  Eberhart  of  Cook,  and  Mr.  Piper,  State  Educational  Agent  of  Iowa,  whose  re- 
marks contained  many  excellent  practical  suggestions,  who  advocated  the  raising 
of  the  standard  of  schools  to  the  highest  point,  and  who  was  tendered  a  vote  of 
thanks. 

He  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Wilkins  of  McLean,  Knapp  of  Knox,  and  others, 
who  related  their  own  personal  experience  in  the  visitation  of  schools  in  their 
several  counties. 

Mr.  Eberhart  of  Cook  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  convention  be  tendered  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  Chicago  Republican  for  their  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  this  convention  by  sending  a  special  reporter  to  chronicle  its  transactions. 
The  motion  was  concurred  in. 

On  motion  of  Prof  Wilkins,  the  following  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
business  for  the  next  meeting:  Newton  Bateman,  State  Superintendent;  John  F. 
Eberhart  of  Cook,  and  J.  G.  Morgan  of  Alexander. 

Resolution  of  thanks  were  also  adopted  to  the  proprietors  of  hotels  in  Bloom- 
ington  for  their  courteous  entertainment  of  the  members  of  the  convention  ;  and 
to  Prof  Daniel  Wilkins  of  McLean,  for  his  kindness  in  procuring  so  pleasant  a 
place  of  meeting,  and  his  constant  efforts  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and  conven- 
ience of  his  fellow  Superintendents. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  next  presented  their  report,  when,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Wilkins  of  McLean,  the  resolutions  vrere  considered  seriatim.  As  amended 
and  finally  adopted,  they  stand  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  a  Convention  of  County  Superintendents  of  Schools,  like  the  present,  is  produc- 
tive of  great  good  in  promoting  the  educational  interests  of  our  state,  tending  to  systematize  the 
mode  of  examination  of  teachers,  elevate  the  standard  of  education,  and  harmonize  the  views  of 
Superintendents  in  relation  to  various  points  of  the  school-law ;  and  should  be  held  at  least  annu- 
ally. 

Resolved,  That  we  can  directly  benefit  our  country  schools  by  elevating  the  character  of  oar 
graded  schools  and  higher  institutions  of  learning,  which  prepare  the  majority  of  teachers  (or 
their  duties. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  Normal  School,  with  its  able  Principal  and  corps  of  teachers,  we  realiie 
its  anticipated  usefulness,  and  regret  that  all  the  counties  in  the  state  do  not  avail  themselvas  of 
ite  priTllege*. 
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Resolved,  That  the  development  method,  or,  aa  it  ie  some  timea  termed,  the  Pestalozziaa  system 
of  education,  as  now  taught  in  Oswego,  Davenport,  Aurora,  and  other  places,  deserves  especial 
investigation  by  educators,  with  a  view  to  use  whatever  of  it  may  be  practical. 

Resolved,  That  the  cause  of  edUation,  and  the  permanency  of  our  republican  Government,  de- 
mand increased  efforts  of  school  officers  to  educate  the  people  to  a  just  appreciation  of  their  duties, 
that  all  may  infuse  life  and  energy  into  our  school  system,  and  elevate  the  standard  of  teaching, 
that  in  every  way  the  best  results  may  be  obtained. 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  be  tendered  to  the  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  also  for  the  dignified 
and  able  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  this  convention. 


That  our  thanks  are  also  due   to  Joel  G.  Morgan  of  Alexander  county,  for  his  able 
services  as  Secretary  of  this  convention. 

Resolved,  That  when  we  adjourn,  we  do  so  to  meet  in  Centralia,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Septem- 
ber, 1866,  at  2  P.  M. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Morgan  of  Alexander,  Hugh  Moore  of  Marion,  James  M. 
Pace  of  Jefferson,  and  0.  B.  Nichols  of  Clinton,  were  selected  as  a  committee  to 
provide  for  the  holding  of  the  next  session  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Day  of  Lasalle  moved  that  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  be  published 
in  the  Ulinou  Teaclier.     Carried. 

Mr.  Bateman  closed  the  exercises  with  a  brief  but  forcible  address;  after  which 
the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  Centralia,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  September 
next,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

JOEL  G.  MORGAN,  Secretary. 


A  Plucky  School-ima'am. —  Miss  Emily  Batchelder,  teacher  of 
a  school  in  Orange,  Vt.,  yielding  to  a  disagreeable  necessity,  and -be- 
ing assisted  by  a  loyal  boy,  punished  a  large  and  unruly  scholar,  who 
defied  her  authority  and  attempted  to  create  a  rebellion.  The  pun- 
ishment was  so  severe  that  the  culprit  begged  for  mercy.  His  father 
prosecuted  the  teacher ;  but  when  the  case  came  to  trial,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  get  a  jury,  every  man  called  upon  declaring  that  he  had 
'formed  an  opinion'  that  the  rebellious  boy  'wasn't  licked  half 
enough.'  The  suit  was  withdrawn,  when  a  collection  was  taken  up, 
which  paid  all  the  expenses  to  which  Miss  Batchelder  had  been  sub- 
jected, and  presented  her,  in  behalf  of  the  ladies  of  the  district,  with 
a  set  of  solid  silver  table-spoons  and  butter-knife,  indicating  that  the 
district  were  hearty  and  true  in  the  support  of  a  teacher  who  had 
fearlessly  done  her  duty. 


The  ideal  of  education  is  to  tame  men  without  lessening  their  vi- 
vacity, their  gayety,  their  heartiness ;  to  unite  in  them  the  freedom, 
the  dignity,  the  prowess  of  a  Tecumseh,  with  the  serviceable  quali- 
ties of  the  civilized  man.  This  happy  union  is  said  to  be  some  times 
produced  in  the  pupils  of  the  great  public  schools  of  England,  who 
are  savages  on  the  play-ground  and  gentlemen  in  the  school-room. 

North-American  Review. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  WHITE. 

■Post-Office  Address  — "595  West-Woshingtou  St.,  Chicago."" 


Decimal  Fractions  {Continued). — VI.  By  far  the  largest  num- 
ber of  vulgar  fractions  yield,  by  their  reduction,  only  infinite  deci- 
mals, since  the  denominators  of  the  most  of  them  have  other  factors 
than  2  and  5.  According  to  a  previous  paragraph,  infinite  decimals 
are  either  pure  periodicals  or  impure  periodicals.  Now  which  vulgar 
fractions  will  yield,  by  their  reduction,  pure  periodical,  and  which 
impure  periodical  decimals  ?  and  how  can  we  decide  in  advance  the 
number  of  places  of  the  period  ? 

Without  giving  reasons,  the  first  question  may  be  answered  as  fol- 
lows :  Pure  periodical  decimals  we  obtain  from  all  those  vulgar  frac- 
tions whose  denominators  contain  neither  of  the  factors  2  and  5,  and 
impure  ones  are  obtained  from  all  those  whose  denominators  contain 
2  or  5,  with  other  factors.  In  this  case,  the  number  of  figures  pre- 
ceding the  period  will  be  equal  to  the  number  of  times  that  2  or  5 
enters  as  a  factor  in  the  denominator  of  the  respective  vulgar  fraction. 
In  order  to  answer  the  other  question  —  How  many  places  does  the 
period  contain?  —  recollect  the  rule  Equal  dividends  and  equal  divi- 
sors always  yield  equal  quotients  (and  equal  remainders). 

VII.  Having  the  fraction  |  to  reduce,  we  may  easily  perceive  that 
it  will  yield  an  infinite  decimal,  and,  according  to  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, a  pure  periodical  one.  In  the  course  of  the  reduction  we  obtain 
the  remainders  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  1,  since  the  given  divisor  is  7.  After 
having  obtained  every  one  of  these  remainders  —  no  matter  in  what 
order, —  one  of  them  will  appear  again  in  continuing  the  reduction, 
and  after  this  all  the  rest  will  reappear  in  the  same  order  as  before. 
In  short,  an  infinite  decimal  may  have  as  many  places  in  a  period  as 
the  denominator  of  the  common  fraction  has  units,  less  one.  In  re- 
ducing the  fraction  jf^,  the  period  contains  only  3  places  in  stead  of 
26.  These  examples  may  suffice  to  illustrate  that  we  can  find  out  in 
advance  only  the  highest  number  of  places  which  a  period  of  an  infi- 
nite decimal  can  possibly  have,  but  not  the  real  number  of  them. 

VIII.  The  mode  of  reducing  a  vulgar  fraction  to  a  decimal  is  es- 
sentially the  same  in  all  cases  whatever.     Not  so  is  it  with 
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The  Reduction  of  Decimals  to  Vulgar  Fractions. —  The 
mode  of  operation  is  diflferent  in  the  three  different  cases.  We  shall 
be  enabled  to  derive  a  general  rule  for  each  case  by  the  following  ex- 
amples of  illustration. 

IX.  Reduction  of  finite  decimals. —  To  what  vulgar  fractions  may 
the  following  decimals  be  reduced  :  .375,  .3125,  .21875  ?  .375=yVo% 
=z^-^-Q=l  ■  similarly  we  find  .3125  =  /g,  and  .21875=/^.  From  these 
examples  we  deduce  the  rule  (as  found  in  arithmetics) — Finite  deci- 
mals are  reduced  to  common  fractions  by  supplying  their  denomina- 
tors and  reducing  them  to  their  lowest  terms. 

X.  Reduction  of  pure  periodical  decimals. —  Without  regard  to 
the  difference  between  the  values  of  the  vulgar  and  the  infinite-decimal 
fraction  (mentioned  in  a  preceding  paragraph),  we  have  to  answer  the 
question  From  what  vulgar  fraction  originated  a  given  infinite  deci- 
mal? In  order  to  apply  the  following  mode  of  reduction,  a  full  peri- 
od of  the  decimal  must  be  given,  else  it  would  have  to  be  treated  like 
a  finite  decimal ;  and  even  then  it  could  be  reduced  at  all  only  in  cases 
where  the  denominator  contains  the  factor  2  or  5.  Why?  Problem: 
Required,  the  common  fraction  which  yielded  the  decimal  .4545  ... 
Solution:  Indicating  the  fraction  in  question  by  re,  we  obtain  x  = 
.4545  .  .  .;  multiplying  by  100,  we  find  100a;  =  45.4545  .  .  .  Sub- 
tracting the  original  equation,  we  obtain  99a; =45;  hence  a;  =  ||= 
y^y.  Again:  Reduce  .296296  ...  to  a  common  fraction.  Solution: 
ic  =  . 296296  ...  [1];  then  1000a;  =  296.296296.  Subtracting  [1], 
999a;=296;  whence  a;=||f  =  3«j.  In  the  same  manner,  .461538- 
461538  .  .  .  ,  when  reduced,  gives  f^.  The  following  rule  may  be 
deduced  for  the  reduction  of  pure  periodical  decimals:  1.  Multiply 
the  decimal  by  such  a  number  as  to  obtain  the  period  once  as  a  whole 
number.  2.  From  the  product  subtract  the  given  decimal.  3.  From 
the  remainder  deduce  the  simple  value  by  division,  that  is,  by  giving 
the  denominator  9,  99,  999,  etc.,  to  the  simple  period  signifying  the 
numerator,  and  then  reduce  to  the  lowest  terms. 

XI.  Reduction  of  impure  periodicals.  —  What  vulgar  fraction 
yields  by  its  reduction  the  decimal  .59090  .  .  .  ?  Solution  :  Indi- 
cating the  required  fraction  by  x,  we  have  a."  =  .59090;  multiplying 
by  1000, 1000a;=590.9090  .  .  . ;  subtracting  10a;=5.9090  .  .  . ,  there 
remains  990a;  =  585  J  hence  a;  =  |||=:A|.  Again:  Required,  the 
fraction  which  yielded  .159090  .  .  .  Solution:  If  a;=.159090  .  .  .  , 
10000a;  =  1590.9090..     Subtracting  100a;  =  15.9090  .  .  .  ,  there  re- 
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mains  9900.1;:=  1575;  -whence  a;=^|^§=4\.  Reducing  in  the  same 
manner  .7754629629  .  .  .  ,  we  find  UUIU=Ul 

From  the  foregoing  we  derive  a  rule  for  all  similar  problems.  1. 
Multiply  the  decimal  by  such  a  number  as  to  obtain  the  period,  with 
all  the  figures  preceding  it,  as  a  whole  number.  2.  Subtract  from 
this  product  the  decimal  taken  as  many  times  as  is  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  figures  preceding  the  period,  once,  as  a  whole  number. 
3.  From  the  remainder  reduce  the  terms  of  the  simple  fraction. 

J.  TROLL. 

Solutions. — 2.  Since  100(1. 05)*  =  the  amount  at  compound  in- 
terest, and  100  -\-  0.10  X  100  X  ^  =  the  amount  at  simple  interest,  we 
get  (1.05)»  =  1+0.10J  or  i(log.  1.05)==log.(l+0.100-  If  «  =  a 
near  value  of  t,  we  have  (by  putting  t=^a-\-y),  a(log.  1.05) -|- 
?/(log.l.05)=log.  (l+0.10-a+1.10-i/)j  and,  by  putting  l-f-0.10-a= 
6,  and  retaining  only  the  simple  power  of  y,  we  have 

0  10-m      * 
a(log.  1.05)-Hy(log.  1.05)=log.  b+^^-y. 

Hence  we  easily  get  y(log.  1.05)— ^-r—=log.(TY7j^j  ;  and  put- 
ting log.  1.05 '-(--^c,  we  finally  get  y=log.  ^Q^y  ^  ^-       '^^^^ 

can  only  be  solved  by  approximation.  After  a  few  trials,  we  find 
that  it  will  answer  our  purpose  to  put  a  =  26.58-{-j  which  gives  6= 
3.658-I-.  Hence  we  get  y  =  0.00344  nearly;  whence  i  =  a -f  y  = 
26.58344  years  nearly,  or  26y.  7mo.+.     Sum,  or  amount,  $365.8344. 

SIGMA. 
2.  Put  a=$100,  r=.10  =  rate  per  cent,  simple  interest,  R=.05= 
=rate  per  cent,  compound  interest,  and  let  a;=time  required.  Then 
a  -\-  arx  =  a(\  -\-  rx)  =  amount  at  simple  interest  for  x  years,  and 
a(l-(-R)'^=amount  at  compound  interest  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
therefore,  by  the  problem,  a(l-fR)'===a(l-f ra;)...[l];  or,  (1-fR)^ 

X 

=l-|-rx...[2].     Restoring  the  numbers,  we  have  (1.05)^^l-f-jQ... 

[3];    or,  (1.05)^ — r--=l...[4].      Whence,  by  approximation,  rr  is 

found  =  26.5845  years.  Substituting,  we  have  a(l-(-ra:) =8365.845 
=  amount  at  simple  interest,  and  a(l -(- R)='=:=  $365.845=: amount  at 
compound  interest. 

The  above  value  of  x  has  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  six-figure 

*  m=modulus=0.4342944819. 
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logarithms,  and  hence  the  last  decimal  figure  may  differ  slightly  from 
results  arrived  at  by  the  use  of  logarithms  of  a  greater  number  of 
decimal  places.  ARTEMAS  MARTIN. 

Answer. —  3.  If  the  man's  watch  was  worth  $50,  he  made  $5. 

C.  K.  BROWN. 

Answers  to  Problem  2,  and  query  in  February  number,  were  also 
received  from  the  same  source,  too  late  for  insertion  in  April  number. 

Problems. — 9.  A  log  20  feet  in  length  was  lying  on  the  middle 
line  of  a  road.  A  team  was  hitched  to  one  end,  and  it  was  drawn  at 
right  angles  to  the  road  for  50  feet;  the  weight  during  the  process 
being  upon  the  other  end  of  the  log,  which  is  now  in  the  edge  of  the 
road.  Required,  the  curve  described  by  the  end  of  the  log  on  the 
ground,  the  length  of  that  curve,  and  the  width  of  the  road. 

ARTEMAS  MARTIN. 


OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


Department  of  Public  Instrcction,  1 
Springfield,  III,  May,  1866.  / 

CONVENTION    OP    COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  meeting  of  County  School  Superintendents,  in  the  City  of 
Bloomington,  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  March  last,  was  highly  encour- 
aging to  the  friends  of  public  education.  The  attendance  was  large, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  counties  in  the  state  be- 
ing represented.  The  spirit  of  the  convention  was  admirable :  the 
most  kindly  and  even  fraternal  sentiments  seemed  to  animate  and  per- 
vade the  entire  body;  no  one  manifested  any  disposition  to  say  or  do 
aught  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  meeting,  or  divert  it  from  tht 
good  purpose  for  which  it  was  called. 

It  should  always  be  so  in  public  bodies  convened  to  consider  the 
interests  of  education.  Not  that  there  should  not  be  earnest  discuss- 
ion, and  the  freest  interchange  of  views  and  opinions ;  but  a  sense  of 
common  obligation  to  serve  the  same  great  cause,  and  of  the  unity  of 
the  end  at  which  all  aim,  should  inspire  every  one  who  participates  in 
the  deliberations  with  a  sincere  desire  to  help,  and  not  hinder,  in  all 
that  he  says  and  does.  There  are  fields  enough  for  the  display  of 
partisan  strife  and  the  clash  of  hostile  arms,  without  invading  there- 
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with  the  tranquil  precincts  of  purely  educational  conventions.  The 
animus  of  the  late  meeting  was  so  pleasing  in  these  respects  that  it 
seems  fit  to  make  this  special  note  of  it. 

Aside  from  the  benefit  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  one 
another,  and  the  awakening  of  mutual  regard  and  sympathy,  much 
good  practical  work  was  done  by  the  Superintendents  at  their  recent 
council,  and  still  more  was  planned  for  the  future.  I  do  not  think 
that  two  days  are  often  put  to  better  account  by  a  deliberative  body. 
Among  the  more  valuable  results  of  the  meeting  are  the  following  : 

The  steps  taken  toward  a  more  definite  standard  and  uniform  prac- 
tice in  the  examination  of  teachers  and  granting  of  certificates. 

The  light  thrown  upon  the  subject  of  school  visitation,  and  the  prac- 
tical suggestions  in  respect  to  the  best  methods  of  performing  that 
most  important  duty. 

The  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  what  amendments  to 
the  School-Law  should  be  made  by  the  next  General  Assembly. 

The  emphatic  indorsement,  after  discussion,  of  the  township  plan 
of  school  organization. 

The  recommendation  of  an  appropriation  from  the  state  treasury 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  County  Teachers'  Institutes. 

A  better  understanding  of  the  relations  of  the  Normal  University 
to  the  success  of  the  common -school  system;  a  clearer  sense  of  the 
great  and  good  work  which  that  institution  is  accomplishing,  and  a 
more  earnest  purpose  to  increase  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness. 

A  higher  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  educational  work, 
both  intrinsically  and  in  its  relations  to  the  welfare  of  our  state  and 
nation  :  a  more  adequate  view  of  the  number  and  formidable  charac- 
ter of  the  obstacles  yet  to  be  overcome,  and  a  freshly-awakened  deter- 
mination to  work  on  till  they  are  successfully  surmounted,  and  our 
school  system  is  brought  to  the  greatest  attainable  excellence  both  of 
theory  and  practice. 

The  first  series  of  the  suggestive  questions  which  the  convention 
desired  me  to  prepare  for  the  optional  use  of  County  Superintendents 
will  be  issued  in  a  few  days. 

In  compliance  with  the  general  wish  expressed  at  Bloomington,  and 
with  the  promise  there  given,  I  have  forwarded  to  each  County  Super- 
intendent in  the  state  copies  of  a  printed  list  of  all  the  Superintend- 
ents now  in  office,  with  their  respective  post-office  addresess.  The 
possession  of  the  list  will  acquaint  each  Superintendent  with  the 
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name  and  residence  of  every  other  one,  and  facilitate  a  mutual  knowl- 
edge and  intercourse  which  may  be  both  a  pleasure  and  advantage  to 
all  concerned. 

I  have  also  been  requested  to  publish  the  list  in  the  Teacher,  for 
the  information  and  benefit  of  the  public  at  large,  and  herewith  append 
the  same. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS, 
ELECTED  NOVEMBER  7,  1865. 


POST-OFFICES. 


Adama 

Alexander  . . 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign. . 
Christian  . . , 

Clark  

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford  . . . 
Cumberland. 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas  . . . . 

DuPage 

Edgar 

Edwards  . . . 
Effingham  . . 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin  . . . , 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton  . . . 
Hancock. . . . 

Hardin 

Henderson  . . 

Henry 

Iroquois  . . . , 
Jackson  . . . . 

Jasper 

Jefferson  . . . 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess . . 

Johnson  

Kane 


Seth  W.  Grammer 

Joel  G.  Morgan 

Rev.  Thomas  W.  Hynes. 
William  H.  Durham. . , , 

John  P.  Richmond 

Marvin  E.  Ryan 

Stephen  G.  Lewis 

Nelson  Fletcher 

J.  K.  Van  Demark 

T.  R.  Leal 

A.  McCaskill 

James  Dawson 

John  Russell 

O.B.Nichols 

Capt.  Elzy  Blake 

John  F.  Eberhart 

George  N.  Parker 

William  E.  Lake 

Martin  V.  Allen 

Stephen  K.  Carter 

W.  W.  Monroe 

Charles  W.  Richmond. . 

George  Hunt 

L.  T.  Rude 

W.  L  N.  Fisher 

T.  K.  Jenkins 

J.  B.  Randolph 

R.  R.  Link 

Samuel  S.  Tipton 

Nathaniel  P.  Holderby. . 
Stephen  F.  Corrington. . 

Hiram  C.  Goold 

George  B.  Robinson 

George  W.  Batchelder. . 

John  Jack . . 

M.  F.  Button 

A.  K.  Henney 

N.  M.  Bancroft 

H.  C.  Robinson 

Hon.  Isaac  H.  Walker. . 

James  M.  Pace 

Wm.  J.  Herdman 

George  W.  Pepoon 

J.  S.  Whittenberg 

C.  E.  Smith 


Beverly. 

Cairo. 

Greenville. 

Belvidere. 

Mt.  Sterling. 

Princeton. 

Hardin. 

Mt.  Carroll. 

Virginia. 

Urbana. 

Taylorville. 

Marshall. 

Xenia. 

Carlyle. 

Mattoou. 

Chicago. 

New  Hebron. 

Majority  Point. 

Shabbona  Grove. 

Clinton. 

Areola. 

Naperville. 

Paris. 

Albion. 

Effingham. 

Vandalia. 

Paxton. 

Ewing. 

Lewistown. 

Shawneetown. 

CarroUton. 

Morris 

McLeansboro. 

Carthage. 

Elizabethtown. 

Oquawka. 

Geneseo. 

Middleport. 

DeSoio. 

Newton. 

Mount  Vernon. 

Jerseyville. 

Warren. 

Reynoldsburg. 

Batavia. 
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Kankakee Rev.  John  Higby 

Kendall W.  S.  Coy 

Knox James  H.  Knapp. 


Lake  ........ 

Lasalle 

Lawrence    . . , 

Lee 

Livingston  . . . 

Logan 

Macon 

Macoupin  . . . , 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonough  . . 
McHenry  . . . , 

McLean  

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery  . 

Morgan 

Moultrie  .... 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt  

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Richland  . . . . 
Rock  Island. , 

Saline 

Sangamon  . . . 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson  . , 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion. . . 

Wabash 

Warren , 

Washington  . 

Wavne 

White 

Whiteside  . . . 

Will 

Williiimson  . . 
Winnebago  . 
Woodford  . . . 


;H.  H.  Boyce 

!J.  M.Day 

Talman  P.  Lowry 

James  H.  Preston 

H.  H.  Hill 

J.  G.  Chalfant 

Edwin  Park 

Charles  E.  Foote 

William  P.  Eaton 

Hugh  Moore 

John  N.  Fuller 

H.  H.  Moose 

William  H.  Scott 

Daniel  Branch 

A.  J.  Kingman 

Daniel  Wilkins 

Edward  Booth 

S.  B.  Atwater 

James  A.  Kennedy 

J.  C.  Tully ... 

Samuel  M.  Martin 

T.  Y.  Lewis 

Edward  L.  Wells 

X.  E.  Worthington 

J.  W.  Blair 

John  W.  Coleman 

J.  G.   Pettingill 

Theodore  Steyer 

James  H.  Brown 

Rev.  Samuel  H.  Stevenson  . . 

John  A.  Malone 

William  H.  Williamson 

William  H.  Gest 

F.  F.  Johnson 

0.  S.  Webster 

Jesse  C.  Fox 

James  R.  Haggard 

A.  T.  Hall 

B.  G.  Hall 

Augustus  Whiting 

Alfred  A.  Crarv 

S.  K.  Hatfield.' 

Hugh  Andrews 

Prof.  P.  D.  Hammond 

James  Leeds 

James  L  Wilson 

W.  H.  Clayton 

John  B.  Mabrv    

Charles  E.  McDowell 

Michael  R.  Kelly 

Dwight  Haven 

David  G.  Young 

Archibald  Andrews 

John  Buckingham 


Kankakee. 

i-istol. 
Galesburg. 
Waukegan. 
Marseilles. 
Bridgeport. 
Amboy. 
Pontiac. 
Lincoln. 
Decatur. 
Carlinville. 
Edwardsvillev 
Salem. 
Henry. 
Bath. 

Metropolis. 
Macomb. 
Harvard. 
Bloom  ington. 
Petersburg. 
Aledo. 
Waterloo. 
Litchfield. 
Jacksonville. 
Sullivan. 
Dement  Station. 
Peoria. 

Pinckneyville. 
Monticello. 
Pittsfield. 
Golconda. 
Caledonia. 
Granville. 
Chester. 
Olney. 

Rock  Islandv 
Raleigh. 
Springfield. 
Rushville. 
Winchester. 
Shelbyville. 
Toulon. 
Summerfield. 
Freeport. 
Armington. 
Jonesboro. 
Danville. 
Friendsville. 
Monmouth. 
Nashville. 
Fairfield. 
Carmi. 
Morrison. 
Spencer. 
Marion. 
Rockford. 
Washburn. 
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NORMAL       SCHOOL      REGISTER 


STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOLS. 


LOCATION. 


Connecticut, 

Illinois, 

Iowa, 

Kansas, 

Maine, 

Maryland, 

Massachusetts, 


Michigan, 
Minnesota, 
New  Jersey, 
New   York, 
Pennsylvania, 


New  Britain, 

Normal, 

Iowa   City, 

Emporia, 

Farmington, 

Baltimore, 

Westfield, 

Framingham, 

Bridgewater, 

Salem, 

Ypsilanti, 

Winona, 

Trenton, 

Albany, 

Millersville, 

Edinboro, 

Mansfield, 


NAME    OP    PRINCIPAL. 

David  N.  Camp. 
Richard  Edwards. 
D.  Franklin  Wells. 
L.  Beecher  Kellogg. 
George  M.  Gage. 
M.  A.  Newell. 
John  W.  Dickinson. 
George  N.  Bigelow. 
Albert  G.  Boyden. 
Daniel  B.  Hagar. 
Alpheus  S.  Welch. 
William  F.  Phelps. 
John  S.  Hart. 
Oliver  Arey. 

J.    P.    WiCKERSHAM. 

J.  A.  Cooper. 
FoRDYCE  A.  Allen. 


CITY     NORMAL     SCHOOLS. 

Philadelphia  —  High  and  Normal  School  —  George  W.  Fetter. 
Oswego  —  Training  School  —  Edmund  A.  Sheldon. 
Boston  —  Normal  School — William  H.  Seavey. 
Chicago — Normal  School — Edward  C.  Delano. 
St.  Louis — Normal  School — Anna  C.  Brackett. 


national  normal-school  association. 

« 

President — Richard  Edwards,  Normal,  Illinois. 
Vice-President — John  S.  Hart,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
"  — David  N.  Camp,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

"  — E.  A.  Sheldon,  Oswego,  New  York. 

"  — William  F.  Phelps,  Winona,  Min. 

Secretary  —  Daniel  B.  Hagar,  Salem,  Mass. 
Treasurer — J.  P.  Wickersham,  Millersville,  Pa. 
Annual  Meeting  —  The  Association  meets  the  day  before  the  annu- 
al meeting  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association;  and  at  the  same 
place  with  that  Association.     The  latter  will  hold  its  next  meeting  at 
Indianapolis,  commencing  on  the  15th  of  August. 


EDITOR'S  DEPARTMENT. 


DITOR'S     CHAIR. 


Contention  of  County  School  Superintendents. —  We  devote  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  our  present  issue  to  an  extended  report  of  the  recent  session  of 
County  School  Superintendents,  held  at  Bloomington,  March  28th.  Upward  of 
fifty  of  the  school  officers  upon  whose  efficiency  depends  to  so  large  a  degree  the 
success  of  the  cause  of  education  in  this  state  manifested  their  earnestness  and 
devotion  to  the  cause  by  their  presence  at  this  important  gathering,  and  active 
participation  in  its  interesting  exercises.  Justice  to  so  important  a  body  of  fellow 
laborers  forbids  that  their  deliberations  should  be  dismissed  with  a  paragraph, 
and  we  offer  no  apology  for  publishing  a  full  report  of  the  Bloomington  Conven- 
tion. 

The  practical  advantage  of  meetings  like  these  can  not  easily  be  estimated. 
Through  their  instrumentality  concert  of  action  is  secured  in  all  educational  enter- 
prises throughout  the  state.  Each  superintendent,  in  stead  of  being  a  '  law  unto 
himself,  is  conscious  of  other  support  than  his  own  unguided  judgment,  and  the 
whole  body  may  march  in  solid  phalanx  against  the  common  foe. 

The  elucidation  by  the  highest  authority  of  disputed  points  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  School  Law,  and  the  consequent  prevention  or  suppression  of  neighborhood 
quarrels,  would  of  itself  justify  the  call  for  such  conventions,  and  we  are  gratified 
to  learn  that  they  are  to  be  continued. 

Commemorative  Service. —  A  public  service  in  honor  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Childs,  late 
Principal  of  the  St.  Louis  High  School,  and  formerly  well  known  to  the  teachers 
of  Illinois  as  Principal  of  the  Model  School  connected  with  the  Normal  University, 
was  held  at  the  Hall  of  the  University  on  the  evening  of  March  29th,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  audience  composed  of  the  former  pupils  and  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased. Mr.  E.  C.  Hewett  presided,  and  opened  the  meeting  with  appropriate 
remarks. 

The  exercises  consisted  of  the  Reading  of  selections  from  Scripture  and  Prayer 
by  Rev.  J.  K.  Dunn,  an  Address  by  Pres.  Edwards,  a  Poem  by  Mr.  A.  Stetson, 
and  Singing  by  former  pupils  of  Mr.  Childs. 

The  following  resolutions  were  presented  and  adopted: 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  an  AUwise  Providence  to  remove  hy  death  our  highly-esteemed  friend 
Mr.  C.  F.  Childa;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  express  our  heartfelt  sorrow  for  the  sad  loss  which  we,  in  common 
with  his  family  and  pupils  and  the  community  at  large,  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  one  whose 
unbending  integrity,  dignity  of  character,  and  purity  of  life,  as  well  as  earnestness  and  enthusi- 
asm in  his  profession,  have  placed  in  the  front  rank  of  teachers,  and  won  for  him  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  all  who  knew  him. 

iiesolved,  That  we  proffer  our  profoundest  sympathy  to  theafflicted  family  of  our  deceased  friend 
in  this  hour  of  their  bereavement,  and  coniniend  them  for  consolation  to  that  fountain  of  Infinite 
Love  which  alone  can  pour  a  healing  balm  to  soothe  the  anguish  of  the  sorrowing  soul. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  communicated  to  the  family  of  the  de, 
ceased. 

A  brief  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Childs  will  appear  in  a  future  number. 
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A  Suggestion. —  Reports  of  educational  gatherings  are  always  thankfully  re- 
ceived and  promptly  published.  A  simple  suggestion  may  add  to  the  value  of 
such  reports.  While  it  is  perhaps  well  to  communicate  the  fact  that  Mr.  So-and- 
,w  addressed  the  convention  or  institute,  it  is  of  more  service  to  the  cause  we 
represent  to  make  known  tvhal  he  said.  New  ideas,  or  old  ones  put  in  a  new 
light,  fresh  and  original  methods  of  instruction,  are  not  only  useful  to  our  readers 
in  all  parts  of  Illinois,  but  throughout  the  wide  circuit  of  our  exchanges.  They 
are  a  direct  contribution  to  the  grand  sum  of  knowledge  upon  the  most  import- 
ant of  subjects.  Proper  names,  gentlemen,  if  you  will,  but  do  n't  forget  the 
'good  ideas'.  And,  while  we  are  upon  this  topic,  let  us  again  solicit  contributions 
to  our  news  department.  Educational  news  items  of  every  kind  are  acceptable. 
In  regard  to  the  diifusiou  of  educational  intelligence  (one  of  the  best  services  of 
a  publication  like  ours)  the  Teaclier  is  what  the  voluntary  contributions  of  its 
friends  make  it.  We  shall  aim  to  do  our  part  in  culling  the  best  thoughts  from 
our  exchanges  and  reporting  such  meetings  as  fall  within  our  reach.  Editors  are 
not  ubiquitous.     Good  friends,  perusing  these  lines,  Send  us  (he  News  ! 

Temperatk  Habits. —  The  value  of  temperate  habits  in  prolonging  life  and  di- 
minishing sickness  has  been  exhibited  in  the  comparison  of  temperance  provi- 
dent societies  with  other  societies.  The  Teetotal  Society  of  Preston,  England, 
presents,  as  we  learn  from  the  sanitary  reports  of  Rev.  Mr.  Clay,  not  merely  the 
smallest  proportion  of  sick,  but  it  also  suffers  the  shortest  average  duration  of  ill- 
ness. The  annual  mortality  in  the  Temperance  Provident  Society  of  London,  dur- 
ing seven  years,  averaged  only  4  in  1,000.  In  agricultural  laborers,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  the  most  highly  favored  of  the  working  classes  in  England,  it  is  rated  at 
8  per  1,000. 

Among  healthy  persons  generally,  it  is  rated  at  10  per  1,000.  Among  clerks  at 
the  same  age,  it  is  no  less  than  23  per  1,000.  If  we  compare  this  with  the  other 
picture,  how  great  is  the  difference.  Every  where  the  intemperate  are  among  the 
first  victims  of  epidemics,  and  also  contagious  febrile  diseases.  They  are  more 
readily.attacked,  and  more  readily  sink  under  disease,  than  any  other  class  of 
persons.  The  pernicious  effects  of  intemperance  in  throwing  the  system  open  to 
cholera  have  been  admitted  by  all  medical  writers  in  the  difterent  countries  of 
Europe. 

A  Colored  Artist. —  A  correspondent  of  The  London  Athenceum  writes  from 
Rome:  "An  interesting  novelty  has  sprung  up  among  Us,  in  a  city  where  all  our 
surroundings  are  of  the  olden  time.  Miss  Edmonia  Lewis,  a  lady  of  color,  has  tak- 
en a  studio  here  and  works  as  a  sculptress  in  one  of  the  rooms  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  great  master  Canova.  She  is  the  only  lady  of  her  race  in  the  United 
States  who  has  thus  applied  herself  to  the  study  and  practice  of  sculptural  art." 

Value  of  Covrs. —  In  a  little  town  in  Ohio  a  lady  teacher  was  exercising  a 
class  of  juveniles  in  Mental  Arithmetic.  She  commenced  the  question,  "  If  you 
buy  a  cow  for  ten  dollars" — when  up  came  a  little  hand.  "What  is  it,  Johnny?" 
"  Why,  you  ca'  n't  buy  no  kind  of  a  cow  for  ten  dollars;  father  sold  one  for  sixty 
dollars  the  other  day,  and  she  was  a  regular  old  scrub,  at  that!" 
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Rev.  Dr.  Whewell,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  died  on  the  4th  ult. 
The  deceased,  who  was  formerly  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University, 
was  born  of  humble  parentage  at  Lancaster,  in  1794.  His  writings  were  numer- 
ous and  important,  the  following  being  among  those  which  have  attracted  the 
greatest  attention:  'A  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences';  'The  Philosophy  of 
the  Inductive  Sciences',  which  was  subsequently  expanded  into  'The  History  of 
Scientific  Ideas';  'Novum  Orgahum  Renovatum';  'The  Philosophy  of  Discov- 
ery'; 'The  Elements  of  Morality,  including  Polity';  the  'Bridgewater  Treatise  on 
Astronomy';  'Notes  on  Architecture  of  German  Churches';  'Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  England';  'Lecture  on  Systematic  Morality'; 
'Indications  of  the  Creator',  in  answer  to  the  'Vestiges  of  Creation'.  Besides 
these,  he  was  the  author  of  many  educational  mathematical  works,  and  some 
works  on  university  education  in  connection  with  university  reform  ;  also  of  a 
translation  of  Goethe's  '  Hermann  and  Dorothea',  of  Auerbach's  'Professor's  Wife', 
of  Grotius  on  the  '  Rights  of  AVar  and  Peace  ',  and  of  three  volumes  of  a  transla- 
tion of  Plato,  under  the  title  of  'The  Platonic  Dialogues  for  English  Readers'. 
Well-authenticated  rumor  also  attributes  to  him  the  authorship  of  '  The  Plurality 
of  Worlds',  an  anonymous  book  which  has  created  considerable  sensation.  In 
addition  to  his  other  accomplishments,  he  was  well  skilled  in  archaeology,  and  was 
a  contributor  to  the  literature  of  Gothic  architecture. 

Df.  Whewell  was  a  sturdy  democrat,  although  at  the  head  of  the  most  aristo- 
cratic of  colleges,  if  we  may  credit  the  following  statement  of  a  London  corre- 
spondent. "Whewell  was  a  man  who  would  have  made  his  mark  any  where  in  the 
world.  Born  the  son  of  blacksmith,  and  reared,  so  tradition  said,  at  a  north- 
country  forge,  he  early  evinced  considerable  mathematical  talent,  and  was  sent 
up  to  Cambridge  as  a  sizar  —  that  is,  a  poor  scholar  supported  by  a  college  allow- 
ance. He  rose  to  be  first  scholar,  then  fellow,  then  lecturer,  then  tutor,  and 
finally  Master  of  the  college.  A  man  of  indomitable  energy  and  immense  power 
of  application,  unlike  the  majority  of  college  celebrities,  he  continued  his  self-ed- 
ucation long  after  the  stimulus  for  exertion  had  ceased  to  operate,  and  became, 
in  consequence,  one  of  the  most  wide-read  of  English  men  of  letters.  There  were 
very  few  subjects  of  science  and  learning  about  which  he  did  not  know  a  great  deal 
more,  perhaps,  that  he  had  really  mastered  thoroughly.  He  was  by  far  the  best 
informed  and  most  thoughtful  man  in  the  University  wherein  his  life  was  spent. 
A  conservative  in  politics,  a  staunch  upholder  of  commonplace  orthodoxy  in  re 
ligious  matters,  he  was  still,  in  intellectual  matters,  eminently  liberal.  Through 
out  the  whole  of  the  American  war  he  was  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  North, 
chiefly,  I  think,  because  it  was  the  fashion  in  the  halls  of  Cambridge  to  profess  a 
sentimental  sympathy  for  the  South.  Not  very  long  ago,  when  one  of  the  young- 
er fellows  of  his  college  gave  utterance  in  his  presence  to  some  views  of  this  kind, 
the  Master  interrupted  him,  saying:  'Sir  you  are  a  very  young  man,  and  what  is 
worse,  you  are  a  very  silly  young  man.'  And  this  sort  of  Johsonian  brutality  was 
one  of  his  characteristics.  He  was  bitterly  unpopular  with  the  members  of  his 
own  college  during  the  first  years  of  his  mastership  ;  but  gradually  they  learned 
that  hid  bark  was  worse  than  his  bite.  He  was  anxious — so  gossip  said — to  be  made 
a  bishop;  but  no  consideration  of  this  kind  could  influence  him  in  his  assertion  of 
what  he  held  to  be  the  rights  of  his  college.  Trinity  is  a  royal  foundation:  the 
mastership  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown  ;  and  the  house  where  the  master  resides  is, 
21 
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according  to  the  common  opinion,  a  royal  possession.  Against  this  view  Dr. 
Whewell  set  himself  most  sturdily.  He  insisted,  on  every  possible  occasion,  that 
the  Lodge  —  as  the  master's  house  is  called  —  belonged  to  the  College,  not  to  the 
Crown.  When  the  Queen  paid  a  visit  to  Cambridge  in  company  with  Prince  Al- 
bert, some  years  ago,  Whewell  is  reported  to  have  given  great  offense  at  court  by 
saying  that  the  College  was  proud  to  receive  Her  Majesty  in  their  Lodge,  laying 
an  accent  upon  the  their.  In  the  same  way  he  waged  perpetual  warfare  against 
the  judges  during  the  assize-week.  It  has  been  the  custom  from  time  immemo- 
rial for  the  judges,  while  stopping  at  Cambridge,  to  take  up  their  abode  at  the 
Lodge.  ■  The  master  had  no  objection  to  the  time-honored  custom,  but  he  insist- 
ed that  the  judges  must  come  as  his  invited  guests,  not  as  the  representatives  of 
the  Crown ;  and,  as  they  refused  to  make  this  concession,  he  pursued  them  with 
an  almost  sublime  tenacity  of  purpose.  When  they  arrived,  he  would  leave  the 
house,  lock  up  the  cupboards,  remove  the  servants  —  do  every  thing  to  make  their 
sojourn  impossible.  He  was  threatened  with  injunctions  in  chancery,  with  all 
sorts  of  mysterious  law-proceedings ;  he  knew  by  his  course  of  action  he  was 
throwing  away  all  prospect  of  preferment;  but  still  he  persevered.  He  was  Mas- 
ter of  Trinity,  and  he  would  recognize  no  higher  duty  than  he  owed  to  his  Col- 
lege. When  he  wrote  his  essay  upon  the  'Plurality  of  Worlds',  it  was  said  that 
he  wanted  to  demonstrate  mathematically  that  not  only  was  he  the  master  of  the 
greatest  college  in  the  known  world,  but  that  there  could  not  possibly  be  any 
world  within  the  universe  wherein  there  was  a  yet  greater  college  than  his  own. 
He  had  an  iron  constitution,  was  a  hale,  vigorous  man  at  seventy,  and  might 
probably  have  remained  master  for  a  score  of  years  longer,  if  he  had  not  been 
thrown  from  his  horse,  the  other  day,  while  riding.  He  never  recovered  from  the 
shock,  and  died  after  a  few  days'  illness." 

Messrs.  Ivison,  Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Co.  present  this  month  a  new  advertise- 
ment of  their  well-known  and  highly -approved  American  Educational  Series  of 
Text-Books. 

Read  it. — We  invite  the  careful  attention  of  all  teachers  employed  where  a 
regular  system  of  graded  schools  is  unknown  to  the  article  entitled  '  A  Course  of 
Study  for  Common  (or  Country)  Schools'.  The  whole  essay  is  eminently  sensible, 
and  well  calculated  to  be  of  service  to  all  teachers  ambitious  to  make  the  best  of 
their  circumstances,  even  though  not  the  most  favorable. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Sherwood  advertises  in  this  number  of  the  Teacher  School  Fur- 
niture, Ink-Weils,  Maps,  Globes,  and  other  school  requisites  and  conveniences,  all 
of  the  most  approved  styles  and  best  manufacture. 

Wisconsin. —  Whitewater  and  Platteville  have  been  fixed  upon  as  the  sites  of 
two  of  the  three  normal  schools  soon  to  be  established  in  Wisconsin.  The  site 
of  the  third  is  not  yet  determined. 

Messrs.  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.  publish  Mitchell's  Geographies,  Goodrich's  School 
Histories,  and  other  standard  school-books,  for  a  descriptive  list  of  which  see  their 
advertisement. 
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The  Schoolmaster  in  Literature. —  Some  writer  has  correctly  said,  "Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  gathers  all  ungainliness  of  person,  and  awkwardness  of  manner,  and 
slovenliness  of  dress,  into  one  person,  makes  him  horrid  with  superstition  and  ped- 
antry, and  names  the  pedagogue  Dominie  Sampson."  Do  our  readers  remember 
Irving'?  picture  of  his  country  schoolmaster,  Ichabod  Crane?  What  a  portrait! 
"  The  cognomen  of  Crane  was  not  inapplicable  to  his  person.  He  was  tall,  but 
exceedingly  lank,  with  narrow  shoulders,  long  arms  and  legs,  hands  that  dangled 
a  mile  out  of  his  sleeves,  feet  that  might  have  served  for  shovels,  and  his  whole 
frame  most  loosely  hung  together.  His  head  was  small,  and  flat  at  top,  with  huge 
ears,  large  green  glassy  eyes,  and  a  long  snipe  nose,  so  that  it  looked  like  a 
weather-cock,  perched  upon  his  spindle  neck,  to  tell  which  way  the  wind  blew. 
To  see  him  striding  along  the  profile  of  a  hill  on  a  windy  day,  with  his  clothes 
bagging  and  fluttering  about  him,  one  might  have  mistaken  him  for  the  genius  of 
famine  descending  upon  the  earth,  or  some  scarecrow  eloped  from  a  cornfield." 

Our  readers  will  witness  the  Schoolmaster's  last  (  and  best)  appearance  in  lit- 
erature in  the  extract  else  where  given  from  Whittier's  last  and  finest  poem, 
'  Snow-Bound,  A  Winter  Idyl'. 

"  Large-brained,  cUar-eyed, —  of  such  as  he 
Shall  Freedom's  young  apostles  be." 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Whittier.  Henceforth,  when  the  Magician  of  the  North  flutters 
the  shabby  robe  of  his  slovenly  Dominie  full  in  our  faces,  or  the  vision  of  the 
scarecrow  Ichabod  appears  with  '  long  snipe  nose  '  to  goad  us  to  indignation  not 
less  than  mirth  at  the  villainous  caricature,  we  may  turn  aside  with  satisfaction 
to  contemplate  a  better,  because  a  truer,  portraiture  in  Whittier's  Schoolmaster. 

Messrs.  Geo.  &  C.  W.  Sherwood,  finding  their  old  quarters  too  contracted  for 
their  increasing  business,  have  removed  from  118  Lake  street  to  105  Madison  St., 
Chicago.     Then-  new  advertisement  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 

Henry  Barnard,  LL.D.,  was  inaugurated  President  of  St.  John's  College,  Md., 
on  the  22d  of  January.  The  State  Legislature  has  appropriated  1 15, 000  a 
year  for  six  years  to  assist  in  reestablishing  the  college.  The  college  is  a  state 
institution.  Dr.  Barnard  will  continue  to  edit  and  publish  the  Atnericaii  Journal 
of  Education. 

Rev.  Lawrence  P.  Hickok  has  been  elected  President  of  Union  College.  Mr. 
Hickok  has  been  Vice-President  since  1849,  and  upon  him  devolved  the  chief 
control  of  the  college  since  Dr.  Nott  became  too  feeble  to  perform  his  duties. 

Mr.  John  Atwater,  whose  system  of  School  Government  has  been  before  the 
public  for  several  years,  and  has  been  commended  by  eminent  educators,  announ- 
ces a  new  edition  of  his  Tickets,  for  1866. 

The  National  Association  of  School  Superintendents  will  meet  in  Indian- 
apolis on  the  13th  of  August  next. 

The  Public  Schools  of  the  United  States  number  about  60,000,  of  which  more 
than  one-sixth  are  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
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A  Plea  for  the  Queen's  English.  By  Henry  Alkord,  D.D. — This  recent 
publication  we  have  not  yet  given  a  personal  examination.  From  a  review  in  the 
Jf.  Y.  Independent  we  clip  two  items.  "  Among  the  instances  of  false  pronuncia- 
tion that  Dean  Alford  reproves  is  the  vulgarism,  which  it  seems  is  no  less  com- 
mon in  England  than  in  this  country,  giving  what  should  be  the  sound  of  u  in  cer- 
tain words  as  if  it  were  oo,  calling  duty,  dooty,  Tuesday,  Toonday;  reading  to  us  that 
'the  clouds  drop  down  doo\  exhorting  us  dooly  to  do  the  dooiies  that  are  doo  from 
us;  asking  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  noospaper.  This  is,  perhaps,  no  worse  than 
changing  the  proper  sound  o{u  in  du  into  ju,  which  is  so  often  done  by  Irishmen 
and  South-Carolinians,  who  speak  of  fighting  a  juel  with  as  much  nonchalance  as 
if  there  were  such  a  word  in  the  English  language."  "  Dean  Alford  defends  the 
use  of  the  phrase  'It  is  me',  against  which  the  smaller  fry  of  grammarians  and 
pedagogues  protest,  but  which  will  continue  to  be  said  by  English  men,  women 
and  children,  as  long  as  the  English  language  is  spoken.  He  even  justifies  the 
phrases  'It  is  him',  '  It  is  her',  which  Dr.  Latham,  it  seems  to  us,  gives  good  rea- 
sons for  rejecting,  although  he  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  vindicate 'Him  and  me 
done  it ',  which  we  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  some  of  our  famous  New-York 
poets." 

The  North-American  Review  for  April  has  the  following  table  of  contents: 
I.  The  Error  of  DeTocqueville.  II.  Military  and  Martial  Law.  III.  Character. 
IV.  The  New- York  Herald.  V.  Carlyle's  Frederick  the  Great.  VI.  Our  Diplo- 
macy during  the  Rebellion.  VIL  International  Arbitration.  VIH.  Dante,  and 
his  latest  English  Translators.  IX.  The  President  on  the  Stump.  X.  Critical 
Notices.     The  number  is  more  than  usually  excellent. 

Young  America  will  out. —  A  clergyman  was  addressing  a  large  assembly  of 
Sunday-school  children:  "Now,  my  little  boys  and  girls,"  he  said,*" I  want  you  to 
be  very  still  —  so  still  you  can  hear  a  pin  drop."  They  were  all  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment, when  one  cried  out,  at  the  top  of  his  little  voice,  "  Let  her  drop!" 

Normal  Schools. —  Of  the  states  that  have  maintained  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time,  all  but  three  have  one  or  more  normal  schools  established  under 
state  authority.     The  three  exceptions  are  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Ohio. 

Mr.  a.  H.  Andrews  succeeds  Andrews  &  Bigelow  in  the  school-furnishing  busi- 
ness in  Chicago.  The  injunction  restraining  him  from  doing  so  having  been  dis- 
solved, Mr.  Andrews  again  advertises  the  Holbrook's  School  Apparatus. 

Oxford  University,  in  England,  has  at  last  fallen  a  victim  to  modern  innova- 
tion.    A  ladies'  class  has,  amid  much  opposition,  been  established. 

In  regard  to  any  thing  that  grows,  one  right/ormer  will  ^complish  more  than 
a  thousand  reformers.  Mann. 

Messrs.  Sovter,  Barnes  &  Potts  have  become  sole  publishers  of  the  valuable 
school-books  heretofore  published  by  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Childs,  and  announce  new  edi- 
tions now  in  preparation. 
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Chicago. —  The  membership  of  the  Young  Men's  Association  numbers  1,524. 
During  the  year  32,668  books  have  been  loaned  to  1,350  members.  The  library 
numbers  8,692  volumes.  Fourteen  lectures  have  been  delivered  during  the  past 
season,  at  a  total  expense  of  $4,338.30.  The  total  receipts  from  the  lectures  were 
|8,860.  Total  expenditures  of  the  Association,  $11,948.71;  total  receipts,  $13,- 
378.46. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Police  Department  of  the  city  for  the  year  ending  March 
31st,  1866,  was  $162,257.27.  The  total  amount  paid  for  the  support  of  the  city 
schools  during  the  year  ending  Dec.  31st,  1865,  was  $176,063.73. 

The  aimual  examination  of  the  Grammar  department  of  the  Public  Schools  was 
held  on  the  13th  ult.  The  pupils  examined  were  those  of  the  First  Grade,  and 
such  members  of  the  Fourth  Grade  as  belonged  to  it  on  the  loth  of  September 
last,  and  who  had  not  left  it  previous  to  the  15th  of  February.  We  append  a  list 
of  the  questions  used.  It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  studies  of  the  Fourth 
Grade  are — Arithmetic,  through  the  simple  rules ;  Geography ;  Physical  Geog- 
raphy in  the  Introduction,  with  enough  of  Mathematical  to  explain  the  terms  used, 
the  Hemispheres,  the  Continents,  North  America,  Introduction  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  Western  States  exclusive  of  those  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  First 
Grade  in  Arithmetic  commences  with  Percentage;  in  History,  with  the  French- 
and-Indian  War,  and  extends  through  the  book  in  both  cases.  In  Grammar  the 
examination  was  not  confined  to  the  First  Grade,  because  of  the  recent  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  text-book. 

[  Forty  minutes  allowed  for  exercises  in  Geography  and  History,  and  forty-five 
minutes  for  all  others  except  Spelling.] 

( FIRST    GRAPE    QUESTIONS.  ) 

Arithmetic. —  [The  examples  may  be  worked  out  first  on  slates,  and  then  copied  on  paper,  if 
pupils  prefer  to  do  so;  but  all  the  copying  must  be  completed  within  the  time  specified.  The  so- 
lutions should  be  copied  on  the  paper  in  full,  so  that  the  Committee  may  see  the  process  as  well  as 
the  answers.  No  books,  nor  helps  of  any  kind,  allowed  on  the  desks,  and  none  to  be  used  during 
the  Examination.  All  communication  to  be  avoided.  Pupils  to  receive  no  information  from 
teachers,  or  others,  respecting  any  of  the  questions.  Every  pupil  to  write  at  the  top  of  each  pa- 
per his  name,  name  of  teacher,  grade  to  which  he  belongs,  and  name  of  school.  Each  answer 
should  be  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  the  question.  At  the  close  of  the  time 
gpecitied,  every  paper  will  be  taken  up,  whether  completed  or  not.  J 

1.  Express  decimally  2^  per  cent. ;  4  per  cent. ;  6|  per  cent. ;  12^  per  cent. ; 
)r  per  cent. 

2.  A  man  has  a  capital  of  $20,000.  He  loses  50  per  cent,  of  his  capital  in 
wheat  speculations,  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  remainder  in  stock  speculations.  How 
much  money  has  he  left? 

3.  5000  is  25  per  cent,  of  what  number? 

4.  Define  the  terms 'At  Par',  'Above  Par',  and 'Below  Par';  and  give  an 
illustration  of  a  sale  of  stocks  below  par. 

5.  Find  the  amount  of  $5,600  at  interest  3  years,  6  months  and  18  days,  at  12 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

6.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  a  note  for  $224,  due  2  years  hence,  discount- 
ing at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  ?  ' 
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7.  Find  the  compound  interest  of  $400  for  2  years,  at  7  per  cent,  per  annum, 

8.  Write  a  proportion,  and  tell  which  terms  are  means  and  which  are  ex- 
tremes. 

9.  Find  the  missing  term  in  72  :  (     )  :  :  56  :  112. 

10.  How  many  pounds  of  coffee  at  4  shillings  per  pound  must  be  given  in  ex- 
change for  30  pounds  of  butter  at  2  shillings  and  6  pence  per  pound. 

Grammar. —  1.     Name  the  properties  of  Nouns. 

2.  Mark  with  appropriate  abbreviations  the  different  parts  of  speech  in  the 
following  sentence : 

"  Alas !  John,  that  you  should  have  acted  so  unwisely  in  the  presence  of  your 
father  and  mother." 

3.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  Transitive  Verb  in  the  Active  Voice,  and 
another  expressing  the  same  idea  by  the  use  of  the  same  verb  in  the  Passive 
Voice. 

4.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  adjective  used  as  a  noun. 

5.  Compare  each  of  the  adjectives  Wise  and  Able,  by  three  different  methods. 

6.  Write  one  sentence  containing  a  Relative  Pronoun,  an  Adjective  Pronoun, 
an  Interrogative  Pronoun,  and  a  Personal  Pronoun. 

7.  Correct  the  following  sentences,  if  they  need  correction: 

"Let  every  pupil  attend  to  their  lessons." 

"  James,  and  not  William,  have  done  the  wrong." 

"The  chief  portion  of  the  lands  is  sold." 

8.  Name  three  Irregular  Verbs,  and  give  their  principal  parts. 

9.  Give  the  synopsis  of  the  Verb  Write  in  all  the  tenses  of  the  Indicative 
Mode,  with  I. 

10.     "I  visited  the  store  of  Jones  and  Smith." 

Tell,  by  the  use  of  the  possessive  case,  whose  store  I  visited. 
"  I  have  upon  my  table  two  Dictionaries — one  by  Worcester  and  one  by 
Webster." 
Tell,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  and  by  use  of  the  possessive  case,  what 
Dictionaries  are  upon  my  table. 

History  and  Geography. —  1.     Mention  three  of  the  principal  events  of  1775. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  the  State  in  which  the  first  blood  of  the  Revolution  was 
shed. 

3.  Mention  three  of  the  principal  events  of  1776. 

4.  State  what  you  know  of  the  Battle  of  Trenton. 

6.  Name  the  most  important  naval  engagement  of  the  Revolution,  with  its 
result. 

6.  What  do  you  know  of  the  surrender  at  Yorktown  ? 

7.  Name  the  Presidents  in  their  order,  with  the  length  of  time  of  service  of 
each. 

8.  Draw  a  map  of  the  country  from  which  Lafayette  came.      ^ 

9.  Give  the  boundaries  of  the  most  populous  empire  of  Asia. 

10.  Draw  a  map  of  the  country  from  which  slaves  were  imported  to  this  coun- 
try previous  to  the  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade. 

Spelling. —  [The  words  must  be  distinctly  pronounced  once  by  the  Special  Teacher  and  re* 
peated  by  some  pupil  in  the  back  part  of  the  room.  Pupil  will  write  with  ink,  and  carefully,  as 
no  opportunity  will  be  given  for  rewriting.  .Penmanship  will  be  marked  more  especially  from 
,the  papers  in  Spelling.  ] 
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Recipient.  Reminiscence.  Analysis.  Pulmonary.  Synonymous.  Victorious. 
Editorial.     Thermometer.     Appropriate.     Diurnal. 

(  FOURTH    GRADE    QUESTIONS.  ) 

Aritkmeiic. —  1.  Give  in  words  the  following  numbers:  910;  810;  1216;  345; 
2008. 

2.  Write  in  figures  the  following :  Two  thousand  and  ten ;  Sixteen  thousand 
and  eight ;  Three  millions  and  thirteen  thousand ;  Sixty-seven ;  One  thousand 
five  hundred  and  six. 

3.  Write  the  Roman  characters  for  ISYS;  361;  1018;  1276;  1005. 

4.  Multiply  One  thousand  and  seven  by  One  hundred  and  ten. 

5.  Add  30055  and  MDCCLXIX. 

6.  Subtract  Two  thousand  and  nine  from  Thirty  thousand  and  ninety, 
1.     Give  the  rule  for  the  work  of  this  example  :     7560 

1875 

5685 

8.  Write  the  signs  of  Addition,  of  Multiplication,  of  Subtraction,  and  of  Di- 
vision. 

9.  Correct  this  example  if  it  needs  correction,  365  and  tell  why  you 
correct  it.  108 

2920 


6670 
Geography. —  1.     Give  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

2.  Give  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Name  the  Western  States. 

4.  Name  the  United  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

5.  Name  three  principal  mountain-chains  of  the  United  States,  and  give  the 
direction  of  each. 

6.  Name  three  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  United  States,  and  the  direction 
in  which  each  runs. 

7.  Name  and  locate  three  of  the  largest  lakes  of  the  United  States. 

Miscellaneom. —  1.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  light  of  the  sun  and 
the  light  of  the  moon  ? 

2.  Analyze  the  word  'light';  that  is,  tell  how  many  sounds  there  are  in  the 
word,  and  what  the  sounds  are,  also  what  letters  are  silent,  or  have  no  sound. 

3.  In  the  same  manner  as  above,  analyze  the  word  '  recite'. 

4.  Write  out  the  analysis  of  the  following  question  in  Mental  Arithmetic  ; 
that  is,  write  out  in  full  what  you  would  say  if  you  were  analyzing  the  question  in 
class : 

.  "  James  had  six  marbles,  and  John  had  eight  marbles.  How  many  marbles 
had  both  ?  " 

5.  In  the  same  manner,  analyze  the  following  question: 

"  Thomas  had  three  dollars  more  than  John,  and  John  had  seven  dollars. 
How  many  dollars  had  both?" 

Spelling. — Audible.  Certain.  Skirmish.  Burglar.  Incite.  Eclipse.  Un- 
tried.    Foremost.     Lonesome.     Postage. 
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NoKMAL  Unitersity. — Thf  new  term  opened  April  9th,  witli  an  unusually  full 
attendance  for  the  Spring  session.  The  Normal  class  just  admitted  numbers  23, 
and  promises  well  in  respect  to  ability  and  earnestness. 

The  Model  School  is  crowded  to  its  fullest  capacity,  demanding,  besides  the 
regularly-employed  corps  of  instructors,  upward  of  30  pupil  teachers  from  the 
Normal  department. 

The  Faculty  has  just  received  a  valuable  accession  in  securing  the  services  of 
Mr.  E.  P.  Burlingham,  who  has  left  Geneseo,  where  his  valuable  labors  were  high- 
ly appreciated,  to  fill  the  post  of  First  Assistant  in  the  Model  School. 

Lacon, —  The  annual  examination  of  the  various  departments  of  our  city 
schools  has  just  closed.  It  continued  one  week,  and  the  unusually  large  number  of 
our  citizens  in  attendance  during  the  entire  time,  and  the  great  interest  in  the 
exercises,  and  the  almost  universal  satisfaction  they  expressed  at  the  thoroughness 
of  the  examination  in  most  of  the  departments,  as  well  as  the  genuine  progress 
evinced,  is  ample  evidence  that  the  efforts  of  our  worthy  and  efficient  Superin- 
tendent, M.  V.  B.  Shattuck,  late  of  the  Springfield  schools,  who  has  been  so  long 
and  favorably  known  as  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  energetic  teachers  in  this 
state,  are  being  duly  appreciated.  We  were  much  pleased  to  discover,  by  careful 
observation,  that  he  had  discarded  the  'old-fogy'  methods  of  instruction  adopted 
by  his  predecessors,  the  tendency  of  which  has  always  been  to  make  the  pupils 
mechanical  thinkers— -mere  machines,  to  be  operated  by  the  teacher;  that  he 
has  so  successfully  introduced  the  best  modern  methods  of  instruction  in  the  va- 
rious branches  pursued  in  the  difiFerent  departments  of  our  schools,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  of  those  who  attended  the  examination 
that  the  true  office  of  the  public  school  is  to  cultivate  and  develop  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  in  such  a  manner  that  he  shall  become  an  active,  thinking,  self-reliant, 
in  stead  of  a  mechanical  one.  Our  citizens  are  beginning  to  realize  the  fact  that 
there  is  some  difference  between  school-keeping  and  school-teavJiirig ;  and  our 
Board  of  Education,  that  first-class  teachers  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  As  ev- 
idence of  this,  I  cite  the  fact  that  the  new  board,  just  elected,  are  among  the 
most  intelligent,  influential  and  substantial  business  men  in  the  city.  The  Spring 
term  of  our  schools  has  opened  finely,  and  with  a  large  influx  of  pupils,  and  we 
confidently  expect  that  our  public  schools  will  soon  rank  second  to  none  upon  the 
Illinois  river.  Although  they  now,  like  most  in  the  West,  are  overcrowded,  and 
suff'er  from  a  want  of  proper  accommodations,  yet,  with  a  live  corps  of  teachers 
and  Superintendent,  they  are  progressing  finely.  t. 

Stark  County  Teachers'  Institute,  held  April  4th,  5th  and  6th,  at  Toulon, 
organized  by  placing  Rev.  A.  0.  Miller  in  the  chair ;  Wm.  Nowlan  was  elected 
Secretary,  and  Charles  Myers,  Treasurer. 

The  first  day  the  attendance  was  not  large,  owing  to  unfavorable  weather  — a 
steady  rain  falling  all  day.  On  the  second  day  several  teachers  from  abroad  were 
present;  among  them  Prof.  S.  M.  Etter,  late  President  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  who  delivered  two  addresses  before  the  Institute.  The  usual  exer- 
cises were  had  in  the  different  branches  taught  in  common  schools,  at  times 
eliciting  considerable  discussion.  Essays,  select  readings,  and  addresses,  were 
the  order  of  evening  exercises. 
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An  Association,  to  be  known  aa  the  '  Stark  County  Teachers'  Association ',  was 
formed,  witli  nearly  one  hundred  members.  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  — 
Charles  Myers,  President;  R.  J.  Dickinson,  Yice-President;  William  Nowlan, 
Secretary;  Willis  C.  Dewey,  Treasurer.  E.'tecutive  Committee,  Miss  E.  C.  Dyer, 
Miss   S.    A.  Beatty,  B.  G.  Hall,  G.  A.   Seaver,  and  Levi  Silliman. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Hesolved,  That  every  true  teacher,  or  any  one  interested  in  the  cause  of  popular  education, 
should  at  once  become  a  subscriber  to  and  a  reader  of  the  Illinois  Teacher,  as  we  believe  it  to  be 
worthy  of  the  support  of  all  true  friends  of  education. 

Hesolved,  That  in  view  of  the  fart  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  vagrant  boys,  in  every  com- 
munity of  the  state,  who  do  not  attend  school,  the  legislature  of  the  state  ought  to  make  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  establishment  and  support  of  a  State  Reform  School,  to  be  located  at  some 
central  point. 

Hesolved,  That  a  system  of  Teachers'  Institutes  should  be  established  by  law,  and  that  sufficient 
appropriation  should  be  made  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  institutes. 

Hesolved,  That  an  appropriation  should  be  made  for  the  support  of  a  school  for  disabled  sol- 
diers, their  children,  and  the  children  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

Hesolved,  That  Superintendent  Bateman's  proposition  for  township  in  stead  of  district  organi- 
zation should  be  adopted. 

Hesolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  arc  due  those  persons  who  have  favored  the  Asso- 
ciation wirh  essays. 

Hesolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  Rev.  A,  C.  Miller,  for  the  able  manner  in 
in  which  he  has  presided  over  the  e.Kercises. 

Hesolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  the  citizens  of  Toulon,  for  their  kind  hospi- 
tality  during  its  session. 

Hesolved.  That  we  tender  our  sincere  thanks  to  Prof.  S,  M.  Etter,  for  his  able,  eloquent  and  in- 
structive addresses  before  this  Association. 

Hesolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  furnish  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  As- 
sociation to  the  Illinois  Teacher  and  the  Stark  County  News  for  publication. 

WILLIAM  NOWL-iN,  Secretary. 

Putnam  County  Teachers'  I.nstitute  met  at  Hennepin,  on  Tuesday,  March  27th, 
and  continued  in  session  four  days.  A  large  number  of  teachers  were  present, 
and  far  more  than  usual  interest  was  manifested  both  by  the  teachers  and  friends 
of  education. 

Pres.  R.  Edwards,  of  the  Normal  University;  Prof.  J.  W.  Powell,  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Bloomlngton;  Prof.  A.  M.  Gow,  of  Chicago;  Prof.  W.  B.  Pow- 
ell, Superintendent  of  Peru  Public  Schools,  and  other  eminent  educators,  were 
present  and  conducted  the  drill  exercises  of  the  institute.  Prof.  M.  E.  Kellogg, 
had  charge  of  the  musical  exercises,  and  also  drilled  the  institute  in  the  manner 
of  teaching  the  elements  of  music  in  common  schools.  A  lecture  was  delivered 
to  the  members  of  the  institute  and  friends  of  education  on  Tuesday  evening  by 
Pres.  R.  Edwards,  entitled  'The  Teacher  may  be  a  Man';  on  Wednesday  evening 
by  Prof.  A.  M,  Gow,  upon  'The  Conduct  and  Duty  of  the  Teacher  and  Parent' ; 
on  Thursday  evening  by  Prof,  J.  W.  Powell,  upon  'Force  in  Nature', 

On  Thursday  evening  the  following  resolutions  were  reported  to  the  institute 
and  adopted  by  the  meeting,  which  was  composed  of  the  tax-payers,  teachers  and 
intelligent  men  and  women  of  Putnam  county,  with  the  most  emphatic  indorse- 
ments, and  without  a  single  dissenting  voice: 

Whereas,  It  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  State  of  lUinoisto  establish  common  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  upcn  the  recognized  principle  that  the  'property  of  the  state  should  pay 
for  the  education  of  her  children ' ;  and 
Whereas.  Many  children,  from  their  own  willfulness  and  the  indifference  of  parents,  or  their  ina- 
bility to  restrain  them,  are  not  found  in   the  schools,  and  are  growing  up  to  ignorance  and 
vice;  therefore, 
Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  principle  which,  when  the  community  is  taxed  for  the  cdaca- 
tion  of  its  children,  will  compel  every  child  to  receive  so  much  education  as  will   fit  it  to  discharge 
its  duties  as  a  citizen  of  the  commonwealth,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  our  State  Superintend- 
ent, and  instruct  our  Senators  and  Representatives,  to  use  all  legitimate  efforts  to  secure  the  pass- 
age of   a  law  tliat  will  authorize  such  counties  and  townships  as  shall  adopt  it  by  a  vote  of  the 
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people  thereof,  to  compel  the  attendance  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  years 

at  the  public  schools,  unless  they  are  receiving  private  instruction,  or  are  prevented  by  physical 

Infirmities. 

Whereas,  The  effect  of  the  present  laws  in  relation  to  juvenile  criminals,  by  either  suffering  them 

to  escape  unpunished,  or  if  punished  consigning  them  to  the  company  of  criminals  in   the 

county  jail,  is  injurious  both  to  the  state  and  to  the  youths  so  convicted  of  crime  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we,  citizens  and  teachers  of  Putnam  county,  heartily  indorse  and  approve  the 

project  of  establishing  one  or  more  Reform  Schools  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  criminals  in 

this  state,  and  heartily  instruct  our  Representatives  and  Senators  to  advocate  the  measure  at  the 

next  session  of  the  Legislature. 

The  friends  of  education  may  rest  assured  that  Putnam  county  is  ready  to  take 
her  place  in  the  fir.st  rank  under  the  banner  of  Educational  Advancement. 

J.  P.  Wilson,  Sec'y.  S.  H.  STEVENSON,  Pres't. 

Clark  Cofntt. — We  cut  the  following  from  a  newspaper.  Mr.  McClure  is  a 
student  from  the  Normal  University. 

"Mr.  Editor:  For  some  time  I  have  been  engaged  in  visiting  the  schools  of 
this  county,  and  have  noted  their  method  of  teaching  and  the  plans  by  which  the 
schools  are  conducted.  I  have  visited  about  sixty  schools,  in  which  nutnber  I  find 
several  very  successful  ones,  and  am  well  pleased  with  their  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. There  is  one  school  of  which  I  wish  to  speak  more  particularly,  and  that  is 
Mr.  Andrew  McClure's  at  Martinsvillle.  This  school  caps  the  whole  climax  and  is 
a  complete  success.  I  visited  it  and  witnessed  the  novel  mode  of  Mr.  McClure's 
plan  of  teaching,  and  I  must  say  it  far  exceeds  any  thing  that  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed. It  surpasses  any  school  in  the  county,  the  liigher  institutions  of  learning 
not  excepted. 

"  The  citizens  of  Martinsville  may  well  be  proud  for  having  such  a  competent 
and  efficient  teacher  among  them.  It  is  strictly  a  model  school,  and  a  complete 
system  within  itself  Nothing  is  aimed  at  but  thoroughness  and  the  developing 
and  disciplining  of  the  youthful  mind.  Mrs.  Sacket  is  doing  her  part  well,  and 
her  school  is  working  like  a  charm.  She  merits  the  approbation  of  her  pupils, 
and  the  praise  of  her  patrons.  And  in  respect  to  the  students,  I  must  say  that  I 
was  struck  with  astonishment,  and  filled  with  admiration  in  witnessing  their  reci- 
tations. Such  unraveling  and  unfolding  the  beauties  of  every  branch  of  study 
which  they  recited  has  never  been  equaled  or  excelled  by  any  class  of  scholars 
in  this  county.  Their  elucidations  were  clear  and  explicit,  and  nothing  was  left 
untold  or  unexplained.  Such  a  class  of  scholars  is  an  honor  to  their  unparalleled 
teachers,  and  I  shall  commend  them  wherever  I  go,  and  hold  them  up  as  worthy 
of  the  highest  imitation.  The  teachers  of  this  county  would  do  well  to  suspend 
their  schools  and  visit  Mr.  McClure's  and  learn  his  method  of  instruction.  I  am 
sure  they  would  never  regret  the  loss  of  time  and  the  trouble." 

JAMES  DAWSON,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Lee  County. —  Superintendent  Preston  thus  writes  in  a  letter  dated  April  1 2th  : 
"  We  have  just  closed  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  meetings  of  the 
Lee  County  Teachers'  Institute  that  has  ever  been  held  in  our  county.  Nearly 
130  teachers  were  present,  46  of  whom  entered  the  class  on  Friday  for  public  ex- 
amination. Thirty-six  of  the  number  obtained  certificates,  two-thirds  of  which 
were  second-grade. 


Book  Notices,  and  some  other  matters,  are  unavoidably  deferred  till  next  issue. 
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PRELIMINARY    HISTORY. 

Few  even  of  the  older  states  of  the  Union  have  an  educational 
history  more  rich,  varied,  and  instructive,  than  that  of  Illinois. 
"When  that  history  shall  be  written  and  due  honor  shall  be  given  to 
those  who  have,  within  two  score  years,  raised  the  state  to  the  high 
position  which  she  now  holds,  worthy  mention  shall  be  made  of  that 
association  of  young  men,  seven  in  number,  who,  early  in  1829,  while 
pursuing  their  studies  in  Yale  College,  devoted  themselves  to  a  life- 
work  in  the  cause  of  education  and  religion  in  the  then  new  state  of 
Illinois.  The  names  of  these  seven  were  Mason  Grosvenor,  Theron 
Baldwin,  John  F.  Brooks,  Elisha  Jenney,  William  Kirby,  Asa  Turner, 
and  Julian  M.  Sturtevant.  The  first  fruits  of  their  exertions  was  the 
establishment  of  Illinois  College  in  1829,  at  Jacksonville,  which  has 
ever  since  been  a  centre  of  right  influence  for  the  whole  state.  The 
after-fruits  of  their  united  and  individual  action  and  influence  in  be- 
half of  education,  both  general  and  special,  and  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  one  State  of  Illinois,  can  not  be  estimated  —  indeed,  are  not 
yet  ended. 

In  the  progress  of  the  Lyceum  movement,  originated  by  Josiah 
Holbrook  in  1828,  a  'State  Lyceum'  was  organized  at  Vandalia  on 
the  10th  of  December,  1831,  before  which  a  course  of  lectures  was 
delivered  in  the  following  May  by  Judge  James  Hall,  Jeremiah  Ab- 
bott, W.  Brown,  and  W.  L.  D.  Erving.  Like  most  of  these  institu- 
tions, it  probably  soon  became  extinct.     Less  imposing  in  its  preten- 

*  From  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education  for  June,  1866. 
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sions,  but  more  effective,  has  been  a  state  society  formed  in  Jackson- 
ville, in  1833,  and  styled  the  '  Ladies'  Association  for  Educating  Fe- 
males', which  is  still  in  existence  and  in  active  operation.  Its  princi- 
pal object  has  been  to  encourage  and  assist  young  women  in  procuring 
an  education  and  fitting  themselves  for  usefulness,  and  it  is  expected 
that  most  of  those  thus  assisted  will  become  teachers,  at  least  for  a 
time,  though  no  engagement  to  do  so  is  required.  More  than  seven 
hundred  young  ladies  have  been  educated  by  its  instrumentality. 
The  character  of  its  work  can  not  be  better  described  than  in  the 
words  of  one  of  its  founders:  —  "Silent,  catholic,  economical,  and 
persevering,  it  has  been  so  Christ-like  in  its  labors  that  the  world  has 
never  known  and  could  not  stop  to  read  its  history.  Its  anniversaries 
have  been  simple  exponents  of  au  institution  partaking  so  little  of  the 
spirit  of  the  world :  no  noise  or  parade,  but  a  plain  statement  of  its 
labors,  expenditures,  and  successes.  Its  history  is  written  in  the  heart 
of  many  a  missionary,  toiling  in  obscure  indigence;  it  is  written,  too, 
in  the  heart  of  the  orphan  and  the  poor,  who,  by  its  timely  aid,  have 
been  able  to  break  the  fetters  by  which  poverty  held  back  their  aspi- 
rations for  knowledge  ;  it  will  be  read  in  the  ages  to  come,  in  the  light 
of  heaven."  Among  the  earliest  ofl&cers  of  the  institution  were  Mrs. 
John  Tillson,  President ;  Miss  S.  C.  Crocker,  Vice-President ;  Mrs. 
T.  Baldwin,  Secretary ;  and  Mrs.  H.  Batchelder,  Treasurer. 

The  first  Educational  Convention  was  held  at  Vandalia,  February 
13th,  1833,  by  gentlemen  from  different  parts  of  the  state  desirous  of 
encouraging  education  and  especially  common  schools.  After  an  ad- 
dress on  education  by  James  Hall,  Esq.,  an  Association  was  organized 
under  the  title  of  the  'Illinois  Institute  of  Education '.  A  u  effort 
was  made  to  procure  statistics  and  information  in  regard  to  schools 
and  the  condition  of  education,  but  with  what  success,  and  whether 
any  subsequent  meetings  were  held,  does  not  appear. 

A  second  convention  was  held  at  Vandalia,  December  5th  and  6th, 
1834,  at  which  sixty  delegates  were  present  from  over  thirty  counties 
of  the  state,  principally  members  of  the  General  Assembly  then  in 
session,  among  whom  were  Abraham  Lincoln,  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
and  others  whose  names  became  afterward  well  known  in  the  state. 
Hon.  Cyrus  Edwards  was  chosen  President,  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
Secretary.  An  address  to  the  people  was  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of 
which  William  Brown,  of  Jacksonville,  was  chairman,  and  also  a  me- 
morial to  the  Legislature,  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  J.  J. 
Hardin,  J.  M.   Peck,  Benjamin  Mills,  W.   Brown,  D.  Baker,  Alfred 
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Cowles,  and  Henry  Moore.  Through  the  influence  of  this  convention 
some  important  changes  were  effected  in  the  previous  school-laws  of 
1825,  1829,  and  1833.  No  farther  general  effort  at  improvement  was 
made  for  several  years.  In  January,  1837,  the  first  educational  peri- 
odical in  the  state  was  established  at  Jacksonville,  styled  the  Com- 
mon-School Advocate,  and  continued  through  the  first  volume,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Rev.  Theron  Baldwin. 

In  February,  1841,  was  formed  the  'Illinois  State  Education  Soci- 
ety '  at  Springfield,  to  "  promote,  by  all  laudable  means,  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  in  regard  to  education;  and,  especially,  to  endeavor  to 
render  the  system  of  common  schools  throughout  the  state  as  perfect 
as  possible."  Its  first  ofiicers  were  —  President,  Hon.  Cyrus  Edwards; 
Vice-Presidents,  Col.  Thomas  Mather,  Hon.  "William  Thomas,  Hon. 
S.  H.  Treat,  Dr.  W.  B.  Egan,  and  Onslow  Peters;  Directors,  Presi- 
dent J.  W.  Merril,  Professor  Newman,  Peter  Akers,  D.D.,  J.  W. 
Jenks,  and  Hon.  W.  Brown;  Secretaries,  A.  T.  Bledsoe  and  C  R. 
Welles;  Treasurer,  P.  C.  Canedy.  A  memorial  was  prepared  and 
presented  to  the  Legislature  then  in  session,  urging  the  appointment 
of  a  State  School  Superintendent,  and  other  amendments  to  the  school 
system.  A  new  school-law  was  passed,  which,  however,  embraced  but 
few  of  the  desired  improvements.  The  publication  of  a  school  jour- 
nal was  again  attempted  under  the  auspices  of  this  society,  called  the 
Illinois  Common-School  Advocate,  Edmund  R.  Wiley,  publisher. 
It  was  continued  from  May  to  September,  1841.  Among  the  meas- 
ures advocated  by  it  was  the  formation  of  'Teachers'  Associations'. 

Another  effort  was  made  by  the  friends  of  popular  education  to  se- 
cure, through  the  Legislature  of  1848,  the  establishment  of  the  office 
of  Superintendent  of  Schools,  which  had  become  now  to  be  regarded 
as  essential  to  a  comprehensive  system  of  public  instruction.  Petitions 
in  this  behalf  were  widely  circulated  for  signatures,  but  it  was  found 
that  the  people  generally  were  themselves  opposed  to  the  change, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  supposed  expense,  and  consequently  nothing 
was  done  by  the  Legislature,  though  President  Sturtevant  delivered 
several  lectures  at  the  capital  upon  the  need  and  practicability  of  more 
efficient  supervision.  Notwithstanding  this  ill  success,  it  was  believed 
by  many  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  proposed  measure,  and  that  a 
general  convention  should  be  called  together  of  the  right  men,  not 
for  investigation  and  discussion  merely,  but  to  devise  a  system  of  com- 
mon schools  that  might  be  recommended  with  confidence  to  the  suc- 
ceeding Legislature.     Such  a  suggestion  was  made  in  May,  1844,  by 
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J.  S.  "Wright,  editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  in  which  able  and 
widely-circulated  agricultural  paper  an  'Education  Department'  had 
been  commenced  March,  1843,  for  correspondence  and  interchange  of 
views  upon  educational  topics.  The  proposition  was  very  favorably 
received,  and  an  appointment  was  made  for  a  convention  of  delegates, 
teachers,  and  friends  of  education,  to  meet  at  Peoria,  October  9th, 
1844. 

The  convention  was  not  largely  attended,  but  was  unanimous  in  fa- 
vor of  a  state  superiutendency  and  of  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools. 
A  plan  of  a  school  system  was  drawn  up,  and  a  long  and  able  memo- 
rial to  the  Legislature  prepared  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
J.  S.  Wright,  Secretary  of  the  convention,  Rev.  Mr.  Pinckney,  and 
H.  M.  Wead.  The  proposed  bill  was  explained  and  sustained  by  J. 
S.  Wright  before  the  legislative  committees.  The  result  was  a  gener- 
al revision  of  the  School  Laws,  and  the  passage  of  an  Act  making  the 
Secretary  of  State  ex  officio  Superintendent  of  Schools,  authorizing 
special  taxation  for  school  purposes,  and  introducing  other  decided 
improvements  upon  the  former  system.  Committees  were  also  appoint- 
ed by  the  convention  to  make  arrangements  for  a  'Teachers'  Conven- 
tion '  at  Jacksonville,  June  26th,  1845,  and  to  there  report  a  series  of 
text-books  for  common  schools  and  academies.  A  call  was  afterward 
issued  for  a  Common-School  Convention  of  teachers  and  others,  to 
meet  at  Springfield  on  the  9th  of  January,  1845,  ''  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  State  Education  Society,  and  for  adopting  such  other 
measures  as  may  seem  best  calculated  to  increase  the  interest  in  com- 
mon schools  and  give  eflSciency  to  the  laws  respecting  them."  Both 
of  these  meetings  were  held,  but  we  have  no  report  of  their  proceed- 
ings. 

In  accordance  with  an  appointment  made  by  the  convention  which 
met  at  Jacksonville  in  June,  1845,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
G.  M.  Meeker,  William  Jones,  and  W.  H.  Brown,  issued  a  circular 
calling  a  General  Common-School  Convention,'  to  meet  at  Chicago, 
October  8th,  1846.  The  invitation  was  extended  to  the  friends  of 
education  generally  throughout  the  West,  and  the  programme  of  ex- 
ercises included  addresses  from  Henry  Barnard,  and  other  educators 
from  the  East,  and  essays  from  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  W.  H.  Williams, 
Francis  Springer,  Professor  J.  B.  Turner,  A.  W.  Henderson,  Rev.  C 
E.  Blood,  J.  S.  Wright,  William  Brown,  and  T.  M.  Post.  One  of  the 
most  important  results  was  the  formation  of  the  'Northwestern  Educa- 
tional  Society',  contemplating  a  union  in  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of 
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education  in  all  the  Western  States  for  mutual  benefit  and  improve- 
ment, and  which  subsequently  held  annual  meetings  at  Milwaukee  and 
Detroit.  At  the  close  of"  the  convention,  a  'Teachers'  Institute',  the 
first  in  the  state,  was  organized,  and  continued  in  session  several  days. 

The  earliest  Teachers'  Association  of  which  we  find  mention  was 
the  '  Franklin  Association  of  Common-School  Teachers',  for  the  coun- 
ties of  Green,  Jersey,  Macoupin,  and  Madison,  organized  October  2d, 
1845,  with  the  following  officers: — Presiderit,  Kev.  L.  S.  Williams; 
Vice-Presidents,  Rev.  H.  Loomis,  William  Tryon,  L.  S.  Norton,  and 
Rev.  0.  Cooley ;  Treasurer,  C  L.  Bacon.  The  Kane  County  Educa- 
tional Association  was  formed  in  January,  1847  j  the  DuPage  County 
Educational  Society,  and  Circulating  School  Library,  in  June, 
1847.  The  next  recorded  are  the  Teachers'  Associations  of  Ogle  and 
Kane  counties,  formed  in  1850.  The  earliest  County  '  Teachers'  In- 
stitute' that  appears  on  record  is  that  of  Lasalle  county,  in  October,  1849. 

An  Educational  Convention  met  'according  to  appointment'  in 
Springfield,  December  16th,  17th,  19th,  and  23d,  1846,  with  delegates 
from  twenty-eight  counties.  Hon.  John  Dougherty  was  President; 
J.  B.  Watson  and  D.  M.  Kelsey,  Secretaries.  Various  topics  of  edu- 
cational interest  were  discussed,  and  a  committee  instructed  to  memo- 
rialize the  Legislature  for  amendments  to  the  School  Law,  and  espe- 
cially for  making  the  School  Superintendency  a  distinct  office,  to  be 
filled  by  the  Legislature.  A  resolution  was  also  adopted  favoring  the 
organization  of  a  State  Education  Society,  but  no  steps  seem  to  have 
been  taken  toward  eff'ecting  it,  nor  any  other  convention  held  until 
1849.  A  convention  then  met  at  Springfield,  January  15th  to  18th, 
during  the  session  of  the  Legislature ;  Hon.  J.  B.  Thomas  President, 
and  William  Bross  Secretary.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  and  draft  a  bill  for  a  school  law  that 
should  embrace  the  following  principles:  That  the  property  of  the 
state  should '  be  taxed  to  educate  the  children  of  the  state ;  that  the 
office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  should  be  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  every  other  office ;  that  the  County  Commission- 
ers should  receive  a  reasonable  compensation  for  their  services  as  ex 
officio  County  Superintendents  of  Schools;  and  that  a  portion  of  the 
College  and  Seminary  Funds  should  be  devoted  to  aid  in  the  educa- 
tion of  common-school  teachers.  These  several  principles  were  now 
for  the  first  time  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  ;  but, 
though  the  School  Law  was  revised  at  this  session,  the  system  was 
left  essentially  as  before. 
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INDUSTRIAL    EDUCATION    CONVENTIONS. 

In  1851  commenced  a  series  of  conventions  in  behalf  of  industrial 
institutions,  which  excited  much  attention,  originated  the  movement 
which  resulted  in  the  subsequent  donation  of  lands  by  Congress  to  the 
several  states  for  the  benefit  of  Agricultural  Colleges,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  formation  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Normal  University.  The  first  of  these  conven- 
tions was  held  at  Granville,  November  8th,  1851,  and  was  composed 
of  members  of  the  industrial  classes  of  the  state,  actively  and  person- 
ally engaged  in  agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits.  The  principal 
subject  of  consideration  was  the  want  of  industrial  schools,  and  resolu- 
tions were  passed  approving  of  immediate  measures  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  University  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  industrial  classes  of  the 
state,  and  of  high  schools,  lyceums,  institutes,  etc.,  of  a  similar  char- 
acter in  each  county;  and  it  was  proposed  to  apply  to  the  Legislature 
for  the  appropriation  to  this  purpose  of  the  University  Fund  of  the 
state,  in  stead  of  its  division  among  the  diflFerent  colleges,  as  contem- 
plated by  those  institutions.  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner,  of  Jacksonville,  sub- 
mitted a  plan  of  such  a  University,  in  which  the  specific  education  of 
common-school  teachers  was  made  a  primary  feature,  and  the  Univer- 
sity and  Seminary  Funds  of  the  state  the  principal  early  reliance,  and 
thus  a  central  point  to  be  established  to  which  large  grants  of  public 
lands  might  be  attracted,  and  whence  the  system  might  be  extended  to 
all  the  states  of  the  Union. 

The  second  convention  was  held  at  Springfield,  June  8th,  1852; 
Dr.  J.  A.  Kennicott,  President;  J.  T.  Little  and  Joseph  Morgan, 
Vice-Presidents;  and  W.  H.  Powell,  Secretary.  Professor  Turner 
stated  the  outlines  of  his  plan  for  an  Industrial  University,  which  was 
sustained  by  J.  T.  Little,  Mr.  Lumsden,  Professor  "Wood,  and  others, 
and  vigorously  opposed  by  Professor  Evans,  Dr.  Koe,  and  Professor 
Cummings,  who,  as  representatives  of  the  colleges,  maintained  that 
they  should  be  made  the  agency  for  the  application  of  the  funds  of 
the  State  to  the  education  of  the  industrial  classes.  The  debate  re- 
sulted in  the  appointment  of  J.  B.  Turner,  John  Hise,  Oaks  Turner, 
J.  T.  Little,  and  Aug.  Adams,  as  a  committee  to  memorialize  the  Leg- 
islature for  the  establishment  of  an  Industrial  University. 

The  third  convention  met  at  Chicago,  November  24th,  1852 ;  Bron- 
son  Murray,  President ;  Ira  Potter,  J.  A.  Kennicott,  and  J.  Davis, 
Vice-Presidents;  J.  F.  Dagget  and  Charles  Kennicott,   Secretaries. 
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The  '  Illinois  State  Industrial  League'  was  organized,  of  which  J.  B. 
Turner  was  elected  Principal  Director,  and  John  Gage,  B.  Murray, 
Dr.  L.  S.  Pennington,  J.  T.  Little,  and  W.  A.  Pennell,  Assistant  Di- 
rectors. Professor  Turner's  plan  was  again  discussed  and  its  general 
principles  approved,  though  the  admission  of  a  '  Classical  Department' 
was  strongly  and  decidedly  objected  to.  It  was  agreed  that  the  pro- 
posed University  should  be  for  the  education  of  both  sexes;  and  man- 
ual labor  was  recognized  as  a  necessary  and  honorable  element  in  its 
plan.  Mr.  Gage  argued  at  length  in  favor  of  making  the  phonetic 
system  an  essential  element  in  the  course  of  instruction.  J.  B.  Tur- 
ner, William  Gooding,  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Kennicott,  were  appointed  to 
more  fully  digest  the  plan  of  the  institution  in  accordance  with  the 
general  principles  expressed  by  the  convention,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
next  meeting  and  also  laid  before  the  Legislature;  and  Governor  A. 
C.  French,  Hon.  David  L.  Gregg,  and  Dr.  L.  S.  Pennington,  were 
made  a  committee  to  petition  Congress  for  a  grant  of  public  lands  for 
the  establishment  and  endowment  of  Industrial  Institutions  in  each 
and  every  state  in  the  Union  —  a  department  for  the  education  of 
common-school  teachers  being  made  an  essential  feature  of  the  plan. 
The  fourth  convention  waa  held  at  Springfield,  January  4th,  1853; 
Bronson  Murray,  President.  Under  the  discussions  of  this  meeting, 
which  were  participated  in  with  the  deepest  interest  by  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  and  executive  officers  of  the  state,  the 
views  and  actions  of  the  members  assumed  a  more  decided  shape.  A 
memorial  was  drawn  up  by  W.  F.  M.  Arny,  of  Bloomiugton,  which, 
together  with  the  similar  memorial  of  the  committee  of  the  previous 
year,  was  presented  to  the  Legislature.  A  joint  resolution  was  unan- 
imously adopted  by  that  body,  instructing  and  requesting  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  of  the  state  in  Congress  "  to  use  their  best  exer- 
tions to  procure  the  passage  of  a  law  of  Congress  donating  to  each 
state  in  the  Union  an  amount  of  Public  Lands  not  less  in  value  than 
^500,000,  for  the  liberal  endowment  of  a  system  of  Industrial  Uni- 
versities, one  in  each  state  in  the  Union,  to  cooperate  with  each  other 
and  with  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  AVashington,  for  the  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  our  industrial  classes  and  their  teachers."  The 
Governor  was  also  instructed  to  forward  copies  of  the  resolution  to  the 
Executive  and  '  Legislature  of  each  of  the  other  states.  Though  not 
immediately  successful,  yet  the  movement  finally  resulted  in  the  pass- 
age of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July,  1862,  making  liberal  appropria- 
tions of  lands  *'  to  the  states  establishing  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  ag- 
riculture and  the  mechanic  arts". 
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The  fifth  and  last  Industrial  Convention  was  held  at  Springfield,  in 
January,  1855;  John  Gates  was  elected  President;  Uriah  Mills  and 
H.  C.  Johns,  Vice-Presidents;  W.  F.  M.  Arny  and  C.  W.  Webster, 
Secretaries.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Rutherford,  on 
*  Industrial  Education  as  Advocated  by  the  Industrial  League ' ;  by 
Bronson  Murray,  on  'Practical  Education';  by  Professor  Adams,  on 
the  '  True  Philosophy  of  General  and  Universal  Education';  and  by 
Professor  Daniels,  of  Wisconsin.  Messrs.  Rutherford,  Mills,  and  Swan, 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  report  the  general  heads  of  a  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  a  State  University,  and  reported  in  substance  that 
the  first  departments  instituted  in  such  institution  should  be  a  Normal- 
School  Department,  a  Department  of  Practical  and  Scientific  Agricul- 
ture, a  Department  of  Practical  and  Scientific  Mechanics,  and  a  Com- 
mercial Department.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  legislative  committees  upon  the  subject.  J. 
B.  Turner,  B.  Murray,  W.  A.  Pennell,  H.  Johns,  J.  A.  Kennicott, 
and  Uriah  Mills,  were  appointed  to  draft  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
a  University  and  urge  its  passage  by  the  Legislature.  A  memorial 
was  accordingly  presented  and  a  bill  submitted,  which  received  favor- 
able consideration  from  the  Senate  committee  but  was  postponed  to 
another  session. 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE        NEWSPAPER        EXERCISE. 

Books  can  not  always  please,  however  good. —  Ceabbe. 

The  lack  of  general  intelligence  in  our  schools  is  surprising.  Pu- 
pils ready  in  the  discussion  of  algebraic  formulae  or  Latin  analysis 
will  respond  to  a  question  pertaining  to  every-day  life  with  a  stare  of 
the  most  artless  innocence.  They  are  searching,  ready  students,  versed 
in  the  definitions  of  the  books, —  but  as  apparently  ignorant  and  re- 
gardless of  the  great  world  swaying  around  them  as  though  fingering 
their  lexicons  amid  the  rings  of  Saturn.  This  narrowness  of  mental 
comprehension  is  easily  accounted  for.  Diligent  pupils  are  so  closely 
occupied  with  lessons  that  they  have  little  leisure  for  reading;  while 
idle  heads  that  have  no  interest  in  study  have  generally  no  interest  in 
any  thing  else.  Again,  the  home  atmosphere,  in  its  conversations  and 
instructions,  should  exert  an  ever-active  influence  on  the  growing 
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mind;  but  in  how  many  fiimilies  are  the  news  of  the  day  and  the 
questions  of  literature  commented  upon  at  the  dinner-table  or  by  the 
fireside  ?  Even  in  the  case  of  children  fond  of  reading,  this  fondness 
craves  simply  the  love-romance,  the  tragic  tale,  rejecting  aught  sober, 
solid,  or  instructive.  In  short,  to  prove  the  truth  of  these  statements, 
let  any  one  take  ten  or  twelve  of  the  most  prominent  items  from  the 
current  events  of  the  day,  and  propose  them  for  the  consideration  of 
the  larger  boys  and  girls  of  a  school.  How  soon  the  bright  eye  will 
lose  its  lustre,  and  the  downcast  face  assume  an  expression  of  despair  ! 
To  meet  this  deficiency  of  general  knowledge,  the  introduction  of  the 
newspaper  into  the  school-room  will  be  found  very  eflfective. 

Take  some  half-hour  once  a  week — say  the  last  half-hour  on  Friday, 
as  all  lessons  then  are  over  and  the  minds  of  the  pupils  are  free, —  re- 
quire books  and  slates  to  be  put  away,  and  all  to  fasten  their  eyes  in- 
tently on  their  beloved  preceptor.  School  and  teacher  are  resolved  in- 
to a  Committee  of  the  Whole  :  there  is  perfect  liberty  to  ask  or  answer, 
suggest  or  refute.  You  sit  before  the  thirsting  minds,  paper  in  hand, 
and  run  your  learned  eye  over  the  columns.  The  Telegraph  reports 
"The  Fenians  concentrating  in  Maine."  Will  some  one  tell  me  who 
the  Fenians  are,  what  their  object?  An  ominous  silence.  Finally,  a 
faint  voice  :  "  Men  to  free  Ireland."  But  why  to  free  Ireland  ?  They 
will  now  be  ready  for  a  brief  explanation  of  the  wrongs  Green  Erin 
has  sufi'ered  for  ages  from  the  English,  and  the  unsuccessful  rebellion, 
headed  by  her  noble  sons.  You  read  again  :  "  The  Imperialists  losing 
ground  in  Mexico."  Where  is  Mexico,  its  productions,  surface,  peo- 
ple—  who  are  the  Imperialists,  and  with  whom  are  they  fighting? 
Susan  has  heard  her  father  say  that  Maximilian  is  carrying  on  a  war 
against  the  Mexicans,  but  does  n't  exactly  know  what  for.  The  an- 
swers to  the  geographical  queries  which  some  can  perhaps  give  will 
serve  to  review  their  information  io  thdt  science;  but  to  place  the  rea- 
sons for  the  Austrian's  presence  in  that  sunny  land  will  call  for  some 
familiar  allusion?  on  your  part  to  France,  Louis  Napoleon,  Mexico  and 
her  sad  scenes  of  turmoil  from  the  times  of  Cortez.  And  so  on  through 
the  events  carried  over  the  wires. 

"  New  Books  :  Snow-Bound.  A  Winter  Idyl,  by  John  G.  Whittier. 
Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  Letters  of  Life,  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigour- 
ney,  8vo.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co."  Here  is  room  for  doz- 
ens of  inquiries  :  What  is  an  idyl  —  who  is  Whittier  —  what  else  has 
he  written  —  what  do  you  know  about  Boston  —  what  periodicals  do 
23 
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Ticknor  &  Fields  publish  —  who  is  Mrs.  Sigourney  —  what  is  meant 
by  8vo  —  what  wonders  and  men  in  New  York  ?  "Gordon  Gumming, 
the  African  traveler,  is  dead."  What  other  travelers  in  Africa,  or 
anywhere  —  our  greatest  traveler  ?  "  Spurgeon  smokes,  and  drinks 
beer."  Who  is  he  —  can  you  name  some  eminent  preachers,  living 
or  dead  ?  Thus,  glancing  your  eye  over  the  page  and  keeping  in  view 
the  peculiar  wants  of  your  hearers,  you  can  not  fail  to  find  a  variety  of 
morsels  —  biographical,  tragic,  sentimental,  accidental,  foreign,  domes- 
tic, ancient,  and  modern  —  that  will  be  quite  acceptable  to  their  intel- 
lectual palates.  A  few  excellent  jests  from  Frank  Leslie's  Budget  of 
Fun  given  between  the  soberer  items,  will  relieve  attention  and  add 
seasoning  to  the  dish,  serve  as  sugar  coating  to  the  solid  substance. 
Batavia.  w.  w.  d. 


TEIBUTE      TO      NEW      ENGLAND 


BY    A    'STRAY    YANKEE. 

Hail  to  New  England, —  dear  home  of  our  childhood  1 
Sweet  is  the  thought  of  her  vales  and  her  hills ; 

Glad  is  the  music  of  her  rushing  rivers ; 

Pleasantly  murmur  her  brooks  and  her  rills. 

Grand  are  her  mountains  when  morn  casts  their  shadows 
Far  o'er  her  valleys  'neath  mist-wreaths  uprolled ; 

Beautiful  stand  they,  when  evening's  slant  sunbeams 
Tip  their  tall  summits  with  crimson  and  gold. 

Dear  her  old  forests,  where  walnuts  and  chestnuts 
Lured  our  young  steps  with  their  rich  autumn  store ; 

Dear,  too,  her  rocks,  where  our  little  feet  wandered, — 
Dear,  though  we  play  on  their  summits  no  more. 

Though  the  rich  products  of  plain  and  savanna 
Smile  on  no  hill-side  and  gladden  no  glen, — 

Proud  old  New  England,  for  her  stony  bosom 
Still  is  the  seed-bed  of  thoughts  and  of  men. 


"The  true  ideal  of  a  system  of  public  education  requires  that  the 
schools  shall  be  free  to  all,  good  enough  for  all,  and  attended  by  the 
children  of  all." 
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TEACHERS'      LIFE       DIPLOMAS. 

I  HAVE  oftentimes  been  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  some  teachers 
object  to  the  idea  of  '  Life  Diplomas'  being  granted  to  such  teachers 
as  have,  by  passing  a  satisfactory  examination,  shown  themselves,  in 
respect  to  character,  ability,  and  experience,  entitled  to  receive  them. 

I  propose  briefly  to  consider  a  few  of  what  are  alleged  as  objections. 
'Life  diplomas',  say  some,  will  give  the  'old'  men  an  advantage  over 
the  young  ones,  and  create  a  privileged  class.  The  word  old,  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  is  rather  a  difficult  one  to  define,  inasmuch  as  we  often 
hear  men  of  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  unmarried  girls  over  seven- 
teen, spoken  of  as  'getting  pretty  old'.  But,  assuming  the  objector's 
meaning  to  be  that  '  life  diplomas '  'will  give  to  thoge  who  have 
had  much  experience  an  advantage  over  those  who  have  it  not',  I 
answer  that,  as  far  as  regards  experience,  it  will  give  them  no  more 
advantage  than  they  already  possess.  Does  not  experience  in  any 
walk  of  life  give  its  possessors  advantages  over  those  who  have  had 
little  or  none?  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  medical  profession.  How 
anxious  are  persons  in  ill  health  to  consult  an  experienced  practition- 
er !  On  the  other  hand,  how  cautious  they  are  —  how  chary  of  their 
patronage  —  to  one  who  is  inexperienced.  For,  though  a  man  in  any 
profession  may  understand  his  business  well,  he  must  prove  that  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  public  before  they  will  give  him  their  confi- 
dence. 

Again:  it  is  urged  that  'those  who  receive  'life  diplomas'  will  lie 
back  on  their  laurels,  cease  to  improve  themselves  or  to  keep  up  with 
the  times,  and  consequently,  get  rusty'.  My  private  opinion  with 
regard  to  this  is,  that  those  who  successfully  pass  through  the  '  fiery 
trial'  for  a  '  life  diploma'  will  prove  to  demonstration  that  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  rusty  order. 

But,  even  supposing,  for  argument's  sake,  that  any  one  who  held  a 
'life  diploma'  was  disposed  to  '  lie  back  on  his  laurels',  and  become 
listless  and  inattentive  to  his  duties  as  teacher :  would  not  the  Argus- 
eyes  of  the  public  be  upon  him  ?  What  would  those  who  employed 
him,  care  for  his  '  diploma'  ?  Nothing  at  all.  If  he  did  not  suit  them, 
they  would  soon  discharge  him.  To  recur  for  a  moment  to  a  point 
already  noticed,  viz.,  that  'diplomas'  will  give  to  those  who  obtain 
them  additional  advantages.  Whatever  advantages  they  may  give 
will  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  balanced  by  the  fact  that  the  public  will 
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expect  a  great  deal  more  from  those  who  hold  them  than  from  many 
others.  They  will  expect  to  find  the  holder  of  a  '  life  diploma  '  a  per- 
fect teacher  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Finally,  I  ask,  is  the  '  science  of  teaching '  a  profession  ?  I  contend 
that  it  is,  and  that  we  have  a  right  to  '  life  diplomas'  the  same  as  in 
other  professions.  There  is  no  necessity  for  the  'annual  examina- 
tion' of  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  for  years;  and  I 
assert  that,  if  such  a  necessity  exists,  those  who  create  it  are  not  the 
men  they  might  be,  and  indeed  ought  to  be.  But  the  holding  of  a 
'life  diploma' will  not  prevent  any  person  passing  an  examination, 
any  time  he  wishes  to  do  so  for  his  own  satisfaction. 

One  desirable  object  which  will  be  secured  by  the  holding  of  a 
'life  diploma'  is  this:  it  will  prevent  the  annoyance  of  being  com- 
pelled to  undergo  frequent  examinations.  Bnt  the  chief  object,  as  I 
understand  it,  sought  to  be  obtained  by  the  issuing  of  '  life  diplo- 
mas' is  to  show  that  teaching  is  a  profession,  not  only  in  word  but  in 
deed.  Shall  that  science  by  which  the  human  mind  is  trained  to 
habits  of  correct  thought,  patient  study,  and  thorough  investigation, — 
without  which  no  other  science  can  be  acquired, —  shall  it,  I  say,  be 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  nothing — as  a  thing  which  any  pretender  can 
do.  Does  not  the  working  power  educed  and  nurtured  in  the  school- 
room enable  mankind  to  grapple  with  difficulties  of  all  kinds,  and  to 
search  out  the  secrets  of  all  the  philosophies  with  which  mankind  is 
acquainted  ?  Viewed  in  this  light,  teaching  is  seen  to  be  a  profess- 
ion involving  momentous  interests;  and  it  is  high  time  that  it  was  rec- 
ognized as  such.  When  we  look  at  the  amount  of  scholastic  ability, 
energy,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  which  a  teacher  must  possess, 
in  order  to  be  successful,  does  it  not  seem  degrading  to  think  that  a 
teacher  should  have  his  small  salary  fixed  some  times  by  one  who  can 
not  write  his  own  name,  and  whose  knowledge  of  definitions  is  mostly 
limited  to  a  mistaken  idea  of  cheapness? 

Let  us  arise,  then,  fellow  teachers,  with  that  determination  which 
insures  victory,  and  with  our  pens,  our  works,  and  our  means,  do  our 
ivhole  duty  in  elevating  the  'science  of  teaching'  to  its  true   dignity 

of  a  profession.  California  Teacher. 


Good  Advice. —  Says  Thomas  to  Joseph,  "In  danger,  you  know, 
An  excellent  thing  is  presence  of  mind." 
Says  Joseph  to  Thomas,  "I  grant  that  is  so.; 
But  absence  of  body  is  better,  you  '11  find." 
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OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


Department  of  Public  Instrtjction,  > 
Springfield,  III.,  June,  1866.  j 

STATE        EDUCATION. 

The  moveraeut  in  behalf  of  a  more  distinct  public  recognition  of 
teachers  of  superior  merit  and  ability,  vrhich  has  resulted  in  the  pres- 
ent law  authorizing  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to 
grant,  upon  certain  conditions,  State  Cei^ificates,  valid  for  life,  origi- 
nated with  the  teachers  themselves  of  the  state.  The  discussion  of 
the  subject  began  in  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  about  ten  years 
ago,  and  was  continued  in  that  body  and  in  the  county  institutes,  with 
unabated  interest,  until  the  idea  was  first  embodied  by  the  Legislature 
in  the  school-law  passed  February  22d,  1861.  The  provisions  of  that 
act  in  relation  to  State  Certificates  were  modified  and  improved  by  the 
last  General  Assembly,  and  the  law  as  it  now  stands  is  thought  to  be 
highly  judicious  and  useful,  throwing  all  necessary  safeguards  around 
the  granting  of  professional  diplomas,  and  insuring  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  teachers  and  of  the  educational  public. 

The  views  of  the  friends  of  common  schools  in  respect  to  the  rea- 
sonableness of  State  Diplomas,  and  their  vitalizing  influence  upon  the 
whole  system,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  language,  taken  from  a 
report  on  the  subject  made  before  the  passage  of  the  first  law  in  rela- 
tion to  State  Certificates : 

"  The  salutary  influences  upon  the  position  and  character  of  teachers,  which  are 
anticipated  as  the  result  of  grading  county  certificates  will,  it  is  believed,  be 
strengthened  and  accelerated  by  the  inauguration  of  the  proposed  plan  of  State 
Certificates  or  diploma?.  Under  the  present  system,  the  most  any  teacher  in  our 
common  schools  can  hope  for  is  a  license  to  teach  in  one  county  for  two  years. 
No  matter  what  his  age,  talent,  experience,  or  skill,  he  can  obtain  nothing  higher 
than  this.  He  may  have,  added  to  the  finest  natural  abilities  and  teaching  pow- 
ers, a  thorough  course  of  general  training  in  the  best  literary  institutions  in  the 
country,  and  an  equally  complete  professional  training  in  the  normal  school ;  he 
may  have  grown  gray  in  the  service  and  been  revered  by  thousands  of  grateful 
pupils  whom  he  had  clothed  with  power  and  guided  to  usefulness  and  honor;  all 
this  might  be  true,  and  yet  if  such  a  man,  with  his  well-earned  honors  thick  about 
him,  with  the  living  trophies  of  his  genius  and  skill  scattered  every  where,  should 
come  to  Illinois,  he  could  not  teach  in  the  obscurest  district  to  be  found  in  the 
darkest  corner  of  the  state,  without  submitting  to  an  examination,  and  obtaining 
a  certificate  of  qualifications  to  teach  a  common  school !  And  if,  in  two  years, 
he,  the  light  and  strength  of  a  hundred  schools,  should  wish   to  teach  in  an  ad- 
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joining  county,  he  must  again  be  examined  and  licensed,  and  so  on  for  each  of 
the  one  hundred  and  two  counties  of  the  state.  Each  county  line  strips  him  of 
his.  learning,  immunities,  and  honors,  as  the  whirlwind  strips  the  tree  of  its  fo- 
liage; and  he  no  sooner  crosses  it  than  he  must  stand,  naked  and  trembling,  be- 
fore a  new  tribunal,  to  be  graciously  invested  again  with  that  of  which  he  had  so 
suddenly  been  dispossessed  !  Is  it  so  with  lawyers,  doctors,  ministers  ?  Must  an  at- 
torney have  as  many  licenses  in  his  pocket  as  there  are  counties  in  his  circuit,  and 
must  these  be  renewed  every  two  years  ?  Does  a  physician's  diploma  lose  its  vir- 
tue at  a  county  line,  or  will  the  law  declare  he  shall  have  no  fees  if  he  visits  a  pa- 
tient  across  the  line  ?  Does  a  clergyman  lose  his  theology,  or  require  a  fresh 
licensure,  when  he  changes  his  parish  ? 

"  It  is  not  proposed  to  extend  or  in  any  manner  disturb  the  jurisdiction  of  com- 
missioners or  the  validity  of  the  certificates  issued  by  them,  but  to  provide  for  a 
new  class  of  certificates  ;  not  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  existing  tribunals,  but  to 
erect  a  new  one,  with  authority  to  act  in  certain  cases  and  within  prescribed  lim- 
its. It  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  the  most  intelligent  friends  of  common 
schools  in  the  state  that  some  such  plan  as  the  one  suggested  would  be  of  imme- 
diate and  lasting  benefit.  The  subject  has  been  repeatedly  considered  by  the 
teachers  of  the  state  in  our  Association.  The  measure  is  needed  to  give  harmony 
and  completeness  to  all  those  instrumentalities  of  the  system  which  pertain  to 
teachers.  It  would  infuse  new  life  through  the  rank  and  file  of  our  whole  educa- 
tional force.  It  would  kindle  a  fire  that  would  animate  the  coldest  and  dullest. 
Competition  for  the  glittering  prize  of  a  State  Diploma  would  create  an  enthusi- 
asm for  the  attainment  of  a  higher  standard  of  scholarship  and  skill  in  teaching, 
which  would  penetrate  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  profession.  It  is  believed  that 
it  would  be  a  substantial  and  progressive  step  toward  the  realization  of  such  a 
practical  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  teacher's  vocation  to  be  ranked  among 
the  distinct  and  well-defined  professions  as  has  long  been  anticipated  and  hope- 
fully labored  for." 

The  practical  effect  of  the  law,  thus  far,  has  vindicated  the  opinions 
and  expectations  expressed  by  its  friends  through  the  foregoing  ex- 
tract. The  provisions  of  that  law  have  attracted  the  notice  and  ap- 
proval of  educational  men  in  the  older  states,  and  in  several  instances 
have  been  substantially  adopted.  I  think  it  safe  to  anticipate  still 
more  beneficial  results,  as  the  purpose  of  the  law  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  carried  out  are  better  understood. 

Applicants  for  the  State  Diploma  are  expected — 

1.  To  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character. 

2.  To  have  taught  with  decided  success  not  less  than  three  years,  at  least  one 
of  which  shall  have  been  in  this  state. 

3.  To  pass  a  thorough  examination  in  Orthography,  Penmanship,  Reading,  Men- 
tal and  Written  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Modern  Geography,  History  of 
the  United  States,  Algebra,  the  elements  of  Plane  Geometry,  and  the  Theory  and 
Art  of  Education. 

They  are  also  expected  to  evince  some  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
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Natural  Sciences,  especially  of  Botany,  Physiology,  and  Zoology,  as 
these  are  now  considered  essential  to  success  in  the  more  recent  and 
improved  methods  of  primary  instruction.  Acquaintance  with  the 
school-laws  of  Illinois,  or  so  much  at  least  as  relates  to  the  legal  rights 
and  duties  of  teachers,  is  also  expected. 

All  regular  graduates  of  our  State  Normal  University,  who  have 
taught  successfully  for  three  years  (one  year  in  Illinois),  are  entitled 
to  the  State  Diploma  without  further  examination;  and  the  same  priv- 
ilege will  be  extended  to  such  graduates  of  other  normal  schools  (and 
to  such  only)  as  have  passed  through  an  equally  extended  course  of 
study. 

The  examination  is  conducted  by  both  the  oral  and  written  methods. 
Written  answers  are  required  to  printed  questions,  a  specified  time 
being  allowed  to  each  subject;  while  the  applicant's  practical  teach- 
ing power,  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  methods  of  instruction,  etc., 
are  elicited  by  oral  questions  and  answers.  The  result  of  the  oral  ex- 
amination has  quite  as  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  candidate 
as  that  of  the  written  examination  —  rather  more,  in  fact,  since  there 
are  so  many  points  of  the  greatest  practical  importance  that  can  be 
brought  out  in  no  other  way. 

The  recent  examination  in  Chicago,  although  not  so  numerously 
attended  as  was  anticipated,  was  in  all  other  respects  highly  satisfac- 
tory. I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  and  ta.  the  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago,  for 
their  courtesy  in  providing  every  thing  necessary  for  the  occasion,  and 
to  Messrs.  M.  W.  Leavitt  and  D.  S.  Wentworth,  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Education,  and  Messrs.  J.  D.  Low  and  J.  H.  Blodgett,  for  their 
constant  attendance  during  the  exercises,  and  their  faithful  and  effi- 
cient services  in  the  examination  of  the  papers  of  the  candidates.  The 
four  gentlemen  last  named  constituted  the  State  Board  of  Examiners. 

The  character  and  scope  of  so  much  of  the  late  examination  as  was 
conducted  in  writing  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  lists  of  the  print- 
ed questions  used  on  that  occasion.  An  inspection  of  the  questions 
must  satisfy  any  superior  teacher  that  they  are  at  least  not  too  difficult. 
It  was  not  the  intention  to  make  them  so,  and  will  not  be  hereafter. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  propose  very  difficult  or  abstruse  questions,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  qualifications  and  abil- 
ity of  applicants.  The  intention  of  the  law  is  to  seek  out  teachers 
who  have  already  achieved  a  solid  reputation  as  successful  and  accom- 
plished workmen,  teachers   who  have  already  earned   and   attained  a 
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prominent  position  in  the  profession,  and  confer  upon  them  the  honor 
of  a  life  certificate.  The  examination  can  not  be  dispensed  with,  for 
reasons  that  will  occur  to  allj  but  it  is  not  to  that  alone,  or  chiefly, 
that  the  board  look  for  the  best  evidence  of  fitness  to  receive  the  di- 
ploma, but  rather  to  the  known  and  acknowledged  skill  and  success  of 
the  candidate  as  a  teacher,  as  shown  by  appropriate  testimonials  and 
references. 

Of  course,  no  one  would  receive  a  certificate  who  should  fail  in  the 
examination;  but  no  one  who  has  acquired,  in  an  intelligent  commu- 
nity, a  substantial  reputation  and  an  honored  name  as  a  really  su- 
perior teacher  will  or  can  fail  in  any  examination  that  has  been  re- 
quired, or  that  will  hereafter  be  prescribed,  under  the  statute. 

The  teachers  of  the  state  are  respectfully  invited  to  sustain  the  pol- 
icy which  they  have  inaugurated,  and  the  legislation  which  they  have 
secured.  The  general  character  of  future  examinations  can  be  inferred 
from  the  lists  of  questions  published  herewith.  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  hold  further  examinations  at  such  times  and  places  as  may  be  de- 
sired, provided  a  suitable  number  of  teachers  shall  signify  their  wish 
to  attend. 

QUESTIONS   PROPOSED    TO    APPLICANTS    FOR    STATE    CERTIFICATES    AT    THE    EXAMINATION 
HELD   IN   CHICAGO,    APRIL    24.    186  6- 

Mental  Arithmetic. —  1.  A  man  does  a  piece  of  work  in  li 
days;  what  part  of  it  can  he  do  in  a  day? 

2.  What  part  of  If  is  I? 

3.  If  $1  in  gold  is  worth  $1.47  in  currency,  how  much  in  gold  will 
$1  in  currency  be  worth  ? 

4.  How  many  men  will  earn  160  in  20  days,  if  3  men  earn  $4.50 
in  1  of  a  day  ? 

5.  Divide  75  marbles  between  two  boys,  so  that  their  numbers  shall 
be  to  each  other  as  |  is  to  3. 

6.  A  man  buys  flour  for  $8  per  bbl.  and  loses  i  of  it:  how  must  he 
sell  it  per  bbl.  so  as  not  to  gain  or  lose? 

7.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  42;  |  of  the  less  is  equal  to  I  the 
greater;  what  are  the  numbers? 

8.  Divide  i  by  |. 

9.  What  will  be  the  length  in  feet  of  a  square  piece  of  ground  con- 
taining i  as  much  as  a  piece  3^  rods  square? 

10.  A  man  divided  24  marbles  between  his  two  sons,  so  that  one 
had  I  more  than  the  other;  how  many  had  each? 

Please  write  in  full  the  analysis  of  each  example. 
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Written  Arithmetic. —  1.  Subtract  2599  from  3098,  and  explain 
the  work. 

2.  Having  the  dividend,  quotient  and  remainder  given,  how  is  the 
divisor  obtained,  all  the  given  numbers  being  used? 

3.  Explain   the  process  for  finding  the  greatest  common  divisor  of 
30,  75,  105,  and  135. 

4.  What  part  of  3  lbs.  Troy  is  lA  grains? 

5.  Explain  why  the  difi"erence  in  time  of  two  places  T  apart  is  28 
sec. 

6.  (.5--5000)xG2-^500.)=? 

7.  Write  a  note  for  60  days  for  which  you   could  get  $500  at  a 
bank,  discount  being  6  per  cent. 

8.  If  seven  men  earn  $75.60   in  5^  days,  how  many  dollars  will  8 
men  earn  in  49  days? 

9.  The  base  of  a  right-angled  triangle  which  contains  389,864  sq. 
ft.  is  three  times  its  altitude:  what  is  its  hypothenuse? 

10.  Construct  a  geometrical  series  of  which  12  is  the  first  term  and 
15,552  is  the  5th. 

Algebra. —  1.  What  are  homogeneous  terms  ?     Name  two  similar 
terms. 

2.  Explain  by  an  example  how  rninus  multiplied  by  minus  gives 
plus. 

3.  Explain  how  a — ( — a)=2a. 

4.  What  is  Elimination  ? 

5.  Form  an  equation  of  the  second  degree,  and  reduce  it. 

6.  Showhow^  =  ^^„. 

^    ,  ,  6abx  ,  9a^b^     ,        o  ,       . 

7.  Extract  the  square  root  ot  x  -] j \-  -^r^ — 4a;  —  dao-\-  4. 

8.  From  e^/m  take  2^52- 

9.  Derive  the  formula  S  =  -g-C^^^+O- 

10.  Find  the  value  of  x  in  the  following  equation  : 

y'a-{-x-\-l/a—x=b. 

Geometry. —  1.  What  is  a  corollary? 

2.  What  is  a  trapezium  ? 

3.  What  is  an  inscribed  angle? 

4.  How  would  you  erect  a  perpendicular  to  a  straight  line  at  a  giv- 
en point? 

24 
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5.  What  is  the  method  for  finding  the  centre  of  a  circle? 

6.  To  what  is  the  area  of  a  circle  equal?     Why? 

7.  When  is  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  a  plane? 

8.  What  is  a  regular  polygon? 

9.  When  are  magnitudes  in  proportion  inversely  ? 

.  10.  Demonstrate  the  equality  of  the  product  of  the  means  and  ex- 
tremes ? 

Orthography. —  1.  Give  the  rules  for  the  use  of  capital  letters. 

2.  Give  the  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  plural  number  of  nouns, 
with  their  exceptions.  Illustrate  the  rules  and  exceptions  by  exam- 
ples. 

3.  What  meaning  do  the  prefixes  ad,  ac,  ag,  dl,  ar,  at,  confer  upon 
words.     Illustrate  by  examples. 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  prefixes  ante,  anti,  post,  and  pre  ? 
Illustrate. 

5.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  prefixes  mal,  mono,  multi,  and  un.  Il- 
lustrate. 

6.  What  is  the  efi"ect  of  the  suffixes  eS8,  ress,  and  ix,  to  nouns?  Il- 
lustrate. 

7.  What  meaning  do  the  suffixes  ed  and  ing  confer  on  verbs  ?  Il- 
lustrate. 

8.  What  do  the  suffixes  ling,  kin,  to  nouns,  import?     Illustrate. 

9.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  suffixes  ship,  ric,  and  dom.     Illustrate. 

10.  Give  a  rule  for  doubling  the  final  consonant  before  an  addition- 
al syllable.     Illustrate. 

Grammar. —  1.  Into  how  many  parts  is  Grammar  divided  ?  Define 
and  illustrate  each. 

2.  Give  the  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  possessive  case  of  nouns 
and  pronouns,  and  the  possessive  singular  and  plural  of  Mouse,  Ox, 
Foot,  He,  They,  Valley,  Lady,  Charles,  and  Chicago. 

3.  Give  the  rules  for  the  comparison  of  adjectives,  and  illustrate  by 
examples. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  expression  '  A  Preposition  or  a  Transitive 
Verb  governs  the  Objective  Case'? 

5.  Why  are  verbs  called  Regular  and  Irregular.     Illustrate  each. 

6.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  verb  'Lie'  (to  recline),  and  the 
formation  of  the  tenses  of  the  indicative  mode. 

7.  What  is  the  difi'erence  between  Analysis  and  Parsing,  and  what 
benefit  do  pupils  derive  from  the  use  of  either? 
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8.  Give  the  rule  for  the  formation  of  the  Passive  Voice,  and  illus- 
trate. 

9.  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven ;  Hallowed  he  Thy  name.  Thy 
kingdom  come.  Thy  vi\\\  he  done  —  as  in  heaven,  so  in  earth.  Grive 
us,  day  by  day,  our  daily  bread."  Analyze  or  parse  the  words  itali- 
cized. 

10.  We  always  had  ought  to  learn  our  pupils  to  speak' correct  and 
between  they  and  us  example  should  illustrate  the  precepts.  Correct, 
and  give  reasons  for  the  corrections  made. 

Reading. —  \_The  American  Flag,  by  J.  R.  Drake.]  1.  Tell  what 
you  know  of  the  author  of  this  piece.  What  is  its  character,  consid- 
ered with  respect  to  its  subject?  with  respect  to  its  style? 

2.  Is  it  prose,  or  poetry?    What  is  the  difference  between  these? 

3.  What  feelings  must  have  pervaded  the  author's  mind  while 
writing  this  poem  ?  What  feelings  ought  to  pervade  the  mind  of  the 
reader  ?  Trace  the  poem  from  beginning  to  end,  and  show  where 
changes  of  feeling  must  have  occurred. 

4.  What  is  personification  ?  What  is  the  use  of  it  ?  Point  out  six 
personifications  in  this  piece,  and  show  the  propriety  of  each. 

5.  (First  stanza.)  Where  shall  the  longest  pause  be  made  in  the 
first  line  ?  Why  ?  Meaning  of  <  unfurled '  ?  '  standard '  ?  (Give  the 
meanings  of  the  words  in  full, —  do  not  give  synonyms  merely.) 

6.  Why  is  'the  robe  of  night'  assumed  to  be  'azure'?  Why  is  it 
said  to  be  torn  ?  Who  '  tore '  it,  and  for  what  purpose  ?  Meaning  of 
'  azure '  ? 

7.  What  is  the  object  of  the  lines  from  the  third  to  the  seventh 
inclusive?  According  to  these  lines,  whence  came  our  flag?  Mean- 
ing of ''gorgeous' ?  'baldrick'? 

8.  Show  the  meaning  of  the  two  lines 

"  She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldrick  of  the  skies." 

What  is  referred  to  here  by  the  name  of 'milky  baldrick'  ? 

9.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  word 'streakings', 'celestial'.  Whose 
'mansion'   is 'in  the   sun'?     Show  the  propriety  of  this  expression. 

10.  Give  such  explanations  of  the  second  stanza  as  you  would  think 
it  necessary  to  give  to  an  ordinary  class. 

Geography. —  1.  How  would  you  go  by  railroad  from  Dubuque  to 
Boston  ?     Name  the  principal  cities  you  would  go  through. 

2.  What  states  produce  much  cotton ?  Cane  sugar?    Maple  sugar? 
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Tobacco  ?  Lumber  ?  Gold  ?    Iron  ?  Wool  ?  Cotton   cloth  ?  Boots  and 
shoes  ?     (Do  not  name  more  than  three  states  for  each.) 

3.  Tell  all  you  can  about  the  Pampas.  Also,  tell  all  you  can  about 
Llanos. 

4.  Describe  the  Danube  and  its  branches ;  the  countries  it  runs 
through,  and  the  cities  it  passes, —  all  as  .fully  as  you  can. 

5.  Name  five  great  cities  in  England, — give  their  population,  and 
tell  the  chief  business  of  each. 

6.  Tell  all  you  can  about  Jerusalem.  Tell  all  you  can  about  the 
religion  of  the  people  of  Thibet. 

7.  Tell  all  you  can  about  the  causes,  and  the  effects,  of  the  oceanic 
currents. 

8.  Explain  the  causes  of  the  trade  winds.  Tell  how  they  blow  in 
each  ocean  where  they  are  found. 

9.  What  are  glaciers?  Where  are  they  found?  Tell  all  you  can 
about  them. 

10.  What  circles  would  disappear  from  the  Earth  if  its  axis  were 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  ?  What  would  be  the  effect  in 
respect  to  the  Seasons,  if  this  were  true  ?  Why?  In  respect  to  Day 
and  Night?     Why? 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. —  1.  Explain  the  meaning 
of  the  word  'Educate',  and  show  how  this  meaning  ought  to  be  car- 
ried out  in  the  process. 

2.  Show  what  you  would  aim  to  do  on  the  first  morning  of  your 
school  term.     Also,  how  you  would  endeavor  to  accomplish  it. 

3.  What  is  it  to  organize  a  school  ?  For  how  many  and  what  things 
must  the  organization  provide  ?  How,  and  on  what  basis,  would  you 
divide  your  pupils  into  classes  ?  How  would  you  distribute  the  time 
of  the  daily  session  ?  Would  you  adhere  closely  to  such  plan  of  dis- 
tribution as  you  adopt. 

4.  Mention  the  principal  objects  of  a  recitation,  and  show  how  each 
may  best  be  accomplished  ?  Would  you  commence  the  recitation  ex- 
ercise with  explanation,  or  in  some  other  way?  Give  good  reasons 
for  the  mode  you  prefer. 

5.  Show  why  you  would,  or  would  not,  keep  careful  records  of  the 
conduct  and  recitations  of  your  pupils.  How  ought  records  to  be  kept, 
if  they  are  kept,  and  what  use  should  be  made  of  them  ? 

6.  What  rewards  and  what  punishments  would  you  use  in  school, 
and  under  what  circumstances  would  you  resort  to  each  of  the  differ- 
ent modes  you  mention  ? 
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7.  Name  four  important  habits  which  the  teacher  should  impart  to 
his  pupils  unconsciously,  or  without  direct  instruction,  and  show  how 
he  can  most  successfully  do  this  in  each  case. 

8.  How  would  you  teach  Reading ?  Pennmanship?  Spelling? 

9.  What  kind  of  intercourse  would  you  endeavor  to  establish  be- 
tween yourself  and  the  pupils,  and  how  would  you  strive  to  establish 
it? 

10.  Who  was  Horace  Mann,  and  what  did  he  do  for  the  cause  of 
education  ? 

11.  How  do  you  call  the  classes  to  the  recitations  ?  How  do  you 
dismiss  them  to  their  seats?  How  do  you  call  them  into  school?  How 
do  you  dismiss  school? 

U.  S.  History. —  1.  Tell  all  you  can  about  the  early  history  of 
Hlinois. 

2.  Who  was  the  last  Dutch  Governor  of  New  York  ?  What  can 
you  say  about  him  ? 

3.  Tell  all  you  can  about  Burgoyne's  famous  expedition. 

4.  Tell  all  you  can  about  Arnold's  treason  ? 

5.  When  were  the  'Articles  of  Confederation'  adopted  ?  When  were 
they  set  aside  ?     What  were  their  chief  defects  ? 

6.  Tell  all  you  can  about  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

7.  What  were  the  principal  battles  in  the  last  war  with  England  ? 
Give  some  account  of  each. 

8.  Say  all  you  can  about  Aaron  Burr's  conspiracy. 

9.  Name  the  thirteen  original  states.  Give  the  dates  of  admission 
of  the  other  states,  in  order. 

10.  When  and  how  was  the  Great  Rebellion  begun?  When,  and 
how,  was  it  ended  ? 

School  Law  of  Illinois. —  1.  What  are  the  duties  of  teachers 
in  relation  to  certificates  of  qualification  ? 

2.  By  whom,  and  on  what  conditions,  are  such  certificates  granted  ? 

3.  What  are  the  legal  provisions  in  relation  to  teachers'  Schedules? 

4.  State  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  relation  to  the  transfer  of 
pupils  from  one  district  to  another. 

5.  Upon  what  conditions  is  a  district  or  township  entitled  to  share 
in  the  distribution  of  the  public  school  fund  ? 

6.  Upon  what  basis  are  the  public  funds  apportioned  to  townships 
and  districts,  respectively  ? 
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7.  "What  are  the  legal  relations  of  teachers  to  boards  of  directors  ? 

8.  What  studies  are  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  all  public  dis- 
trict schools  ? 

9.  May  any  other  branches  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  if 
so,  upon  what  conditions  ? 

10.  By  whom  and  in  what  manner  are  orders  required  to  be  drawn 
on  township  treasurers  ? 

Zoology. —  1.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  bird  and  a  mam- 
mal? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  teeth  of  a  cow  and  the  teeth 
of  a  horse  ? 

3.  How  does  a  horse  use  his  legs  in  walking?  pacing?  running? 

4.  Where  are  monkeys  found  ? 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  African   and  an  Asiatic  ele- 
phant ? 

Botany. —  1.  What  does  a  seed  contain? 

2.  Define 'Cryptogamous'. 

3.  What  are  the  organs  of  vegetation  ? 

4.  What  is  a  primary  root  ? 

5.  Why  is  it  not  well  to  transplant  trees  in  summer  ? 

6.  What  is  a  bud  ? 

7.  How  are  leaves  arranged  ? 

8.  What  is  a  compound  leaf? 

9.  Name  the  parts  of  a  flower  ? 

10.  What  is  a  fruit  ? 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. —  1.  What  is  the  difference  between 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  ? 

2.  Why  are  the  long  bones  hollow  ! 

3.  How  many  ribs  are  there  in  the  human  body  ? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  venous  and  the  arterial 
blood  ? 

5.  Where  are  the  valves  of  the  heart  situated  ? 

6.  What  is  chyle  ? 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  inhaled  and  the  exhaled  air? 

8.  What  is  the  temperature  of  the  human  body  ? 

9.  What  are  the  nerves  of  special  sensation  ? 

10    What  is  the  office  or  function  of  the  cuticle  ? 

NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Sup't  of  Pub.  Instruction. 
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MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  WHITE. 
■Post-OflBce  Address— "595  West-Washington  St.,  Chicago.'" 


Solutions. — 4.  When  the  last  man  grinds  his  last  round,  he  wears 
into  the  eye-hole  at  its  four  outer  angles ;  and  four  small  segments  of 
the  stone,  which  can  not  be  used  by  grinding,  drop  out.  Then  the 
stone  to  be  ground  off  by  the  five  men  is  a  circular  pyramidal  solid. 
The  stone  to  be  ground  off  by  the  first  man  is  a  circular  pyramidal 
solid  similar  to  that  to  be  ground  off  by  the  five.  The  dimensions  of 
the  whole  solid  are,  in  inches:  average  length,  154.968186;  altitude, 
or  breadth,  43.671573;  average  thickness,  2.  The  breadth  of  the 
ring,  or  the  altitude  of  the  pyramidal  solid  the  first  man  grinds  off,  is 
found  by  the  common  rule  applying  to  similar  solids :  The  cubical 
contents  of  one  solid  are  to  the  cubical  contents  of  another  similar 
solid  as  the  cube  of  a  dimension  of  the  former  is  to  the  cube  of  a 
similar  dimension  of  the  latter.  But  we  need  not  compute  the  solid- 
ity to  get  the  couplet  for  the  left  ratio  of  each  proportion,  for  the 
couplet  will  reduce  to  (5 : 1),  (5  : 2),  (5  : 3),  (5  : 4). 

Statements :     cu.  cu.  inches.  inches. 

con.  con.  Altitude.  Altitude. 

5:1::  (43.671573)'  :  (25.539)^ 
5:2::  (43.671573)"  :  (32.177)' 
5  :  3  ::  (43.671573)' :  (36.834)' 
5:4::  (43.671573)'  :  (40.541)* 
5:5::  (43.671573)'  :  (43.671573)' 
The  breadth  of  the  ring  1  and  2  grind  off,  32.177  inches,  —  25.539 
inches,  which  1  grinds  off,  leaves  6.638  inches,  what  2  grinds  off,  etc. 
Then  they  respectively  grind  off 

Answer  to  1. 
"  2. 

«  3. 
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.    6.638 
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X  2  =    9.314 
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.    3.130 
43.671 

" 

X  2  =    6.260 
87.342 

ii 
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-hole 

circle,  =  5.6568, 

added  = 

93.  if  I  had  carried  out  the  decimal» 
farther.  J.  M.  K. 
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5.  The  half  of  an  odd  number  is  always  a  whole  number  joined  with 
the  fraction  2^.  Augment  or  diminish  this  by  j  and  we  have  a  whole 
number.  Call  the  first  result  the  larger  half  and  the  second  result 
the  less  half  of  the  original  odd  number.  Now,  by  the  conditions  of 
the  question,  it  is  evident  that  the  flock  consisted  of  an  odd  number 
of  sheep,  and  that  the  thief  must,  each  successive  night,  have  taken 
the  larger  half  and  left  the  less  half  of  the  flock.  1  is  the  less  half 
of  3,  which  is  the  less  half  of  7,  which  is  the  less  half  of  15,  which  is 
the  less  half  of  31,  which  is  the  less  half  of  63.    Ans.  63.     0.  s.  w. 

Solutions  were  also  sent  in  by  Pupillus  and  C.  K.  B. 

General  Solution. — Let  a=number  of  sheep  left,  finally;  -=frac- 
tional  part  taken  every  night;  and  w  =  number  of  times  sheep  were 


1  —  num- 
c — 1 


ta.eo.     Then  (.+l)^^^l=4,(.+l)=£^+^-i 
berleft(«-l)- night;     (-^^  +  ^  +  1)  ^1^^^,+ 

C  \  I       dC^  c 

^^-j^+^-^  =number  left  (n-2)"^  night ;   (^  ^^-^,  +  ^^-j^  + 

1         1  \      c— 1         ac'      ^       c-"       ^       c  1  ,      ,  . 

^=I+TJ^-^==(^=I7+(^=T7+(^=T7+c-=l  =  ^^^^"'  ^'^^ 

(n— 3)"^  night;  and,  generally,  ^g_;^>)n+cTZl(^+^IZi+(c_i)^+ 


C  \        (<2        1)C" 

....  -\-.  -..n_ij=:-Y-      -.:^^ — 1  =  number  of  sheep  in  the  flock 

at  first.  ARTEMAS  MARTIN. 

6.  Let  i);=value  of  the  suit  of  clothes.  Then  i);-j-100=12  months' 
wages,  1  month' s=yL(a;4-100),  and  7  months'— y^^(a;+100)=.r+40, 

Ix     700 
or,  -yy\- -:r^  =zx -\- ^Si.      .•.a:  =  $44.      This  might  have  been  solved 

by  substituting  unity  for  a:,  but  I  see  no  practical  advantage  gained 
by  such  an  operation.  PUPILLUS. 

1100  — $40  =  $60  =  what  the  laborer  would  have  received  for  the 
remaining  5  months  of  his  year's  work.  .-.  $60-^  5,  =  $12,  =  his 
monthly  wages.  $12  X  12  =  $144,=  price  of  his  year's  work.  $144 
— $100=$44,=value  of  the  suit  of  clothes.  a.  MARTIN. 

Solved  also  by  0.  S.  W.  and  C.  K.  B. 

7.  If  the  travelers  partook  equally  of  the  bread,  each  ate  2#  loaves. 
Therefore,  A  supplied  C  with  5  —  21  =  2J  loaves,  and  B  supplied  C 
with  3  —  2|  =  i  of  a  loaf  Since  A  supplied  C  with  7  times  as  much 
bread  as  B  supplied  him  with,  A  should  have  7  times  as  much  money 
as  B.         An8.  70  cents  to  A,  and  10  cents  to  B.  o.  s.  w. 

Solved  also  by  Artemas  Martin,  Pupillus,  and  C.  K.  B. 
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Mr.  Camp,  so  long  at  the  head  of  the  Normal  School  in  Conneticut,  has  been 
obliged,  on  account  of  ill  health,  to  leave  his  position.  He  also  retires  for  a  short 
time  from  the  editorship  of  the  Connecticut  Common-School  Journal.  His  success- 
or in  the  Normal  School  is  Mr.  Isaac  N.  Carleton,  of  Bradford,  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Carleton  is  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College ;  he  was  two  or  three  years  a 
teacher  in  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  in  the  classical  department,  and  afterward 
was  principal  of  the  High  School  in  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  for  a  year;  the  last 
year  and  a  half  he  has  been  with  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  at  Lexington. 

■  Yale  College. — The  catalogue  for  1865-66  gives  the  following  summary: 
Professional  Students. — In  Theology,  24;  in  Law,  35;  in  Medicine,  41 ;  in  Philoso- 
phy and  the  Arts,  92;— -Total,  192.  Academical  Sltulents. —  Seniors,  97;  Juniors, 
107;  Sophomores,  130;  Freshmen,  156; — Total,  490.  Total  in  all  departments, 
682.  There  are  19  young  men  from  Illinois  in  the  different  departments  of  the 
college.     The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  affords  a  two-years  course  in  Agriculture. 

Query. —  Will  some  musician,  who  has  made  himself  conversant  with  the  mys- 
teries of  counterpoint  and  harmony,  oblige  a  curious  student  by  harmonizing  the 
following  extracts  from  the  same  page  of  one  of  our  most  popular  and  most  wide- 
ly-circulated text-books  on  Natural  Philo-sophy? 

"The  effect  produced  by  a  hurricane  upon  the  atmosphere  is  very  singular.  As 
it  consists  of  a  body  of  air  rotating  in  a  vast  circle,  its  cetdre  is  the  point  of  least 
motion." 

"The  progressive  velocity  of  hurricanes  is  from  seventeen  to  forty  miles  per 
hour;  but  distinct  from  the  progressive  velocity  is  the  rotary  velocity,  which  in- 
creates  from  the  exterior  boundary  to  the  centre  of  the  storm,  near  which  point  the  force 
of  the  tempest  is  greatest,  the  wind  sometimes  blowing  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  miles 
per  hour."  s.  w.  o. 

The  Irish  National  Schools. — The  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
for  Ireland,  for  1864,  states  that  the  average  number  of  children  in  daily  attend- 
ance was  315,108,  at  an  expense  of  .£1  2.s.  6(/.  each.  The  teachers  received  £284,- 
467;  monitors,  £18,875.  Inspection  cost  more  than  £23,233  (f  116,000).  Com- 
pare this  last  sum  with  the  paltry  amount  of  $56,000  paid  in  the  State  of  New 
York, —  that  for  6,200  schools;  ours  for  11,700.  N.  Y.  Teacher. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  an  epitaph  on  a  tombstone  in  East  Tennes- 
see :  "  She  lived  a  life  of  virtue  and  died  of  the  cholera  morbus,  caused  by  eating 
green  fruit  in  the  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality  at  the  early  age  of  21  years,  7 
months  and  16  days.     Reader  go  thou  and  do  likewise." 

Progress! — Prof.  Jas.  W.  Robinson,  of  Danville,  Ky.,  who  was  presented  to 
the  grand  jury  of  one  year  ago  for  teaching  children  to  read,  is  now  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  of  Missouri. 

Tennessee. — The  Free  School  Bill  has  been  defeated.     There  arc  in  the  state 
80,000  white  people  who  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
25 
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The  Illinois  Teacher — which  is  always  eagerly  taken  up  in  our  editorial  sanc- 
tum—  continues  its  career  of  prosperity  and  usefulness,  under  the  management  of 
Professor  Edwards,  of  the  State  Normal  School.  We  don't  know  how  'many- 
sided' Brother  Edwards  maybe;  but  his  St.  Louis  success,  his  Normal  success, 
and  his  editorial  success,  demonstrate  his  ability  to  accomplish  more  than  one 
thing  in  a  lifetime.     We  should  n't  be  surprised  to  hear  of  his  being  President  yet. 

Thank  you  Brother  Swett:  we  want  to  say  what  we  think  of  the  California 
Teaclier  and  its  editor.  But  we  do  n't  like  to  do  so  under  the  circumstances.  Folks 
would  think  there  might  be  some  'understanding'  about  it.  As  to  being  Presi- 
dent, we  are  doubtful  of  our  qualifications.  Indeed,  we  are  sure  we  should  not 
wish  to  be  so  ^aiidy  at  the  business  as  some.  There  is  another  little  difficulty, 
arising  from  an  accident  that  occurred  when  we  were  quite  young.  This  difficulty 
can  only  be  removed  by  amending  a  certain  clause  of  the  national  Constitution, 
which  says  something  about  a  '  native-born  citizen'.  On  the  whole,  we  promise 
that  when  we  have  become  an  adept  in  political  strategy,  and  the  Constitution  has 
been  changed  to  meet  our  case,  and  we  have  no  business  more  respectable  on 
hand,  and  our  friends  insist  upon  it  —  why  then  we  will think  of  it. 

More  Normal  Schools. — Provision  has  been  made  by  the  legislature,  at  its 
present  session,  for  the  establishment  of  four  Normal  Schools  in  addition  to  those 
now  in  operation.  The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Comp- 
troller, Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
are  appointed  a  commission  to  receive  proposals  in  writing,  from  supervisors  of 
towns,  corporate  authorities  of  cities  and  villages,  trustees  of  colleges  and  acade- 
mies, or  from  one  or  more  individuals,  for  the  establishment  of  such  schools,  con- 
taining specifications  for  the  purchase  of  lands,  erection  of  buildings,  furnishing  of 
apparatus,  books,  etc.  The  act  appropriates  |1 2,000  per  annum  for  the  support  of 
each  of  such  schools.  This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and,  from  present  in- 
dications, there  will  be  a  spirited  contest,  attested  by  most  liberal  offers  from  diff- 
erent localities,  for  the  honor  of  locating  the  schools.  Another  act  gives  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  authority  to  establish  a  Normal  School 
in  that  city.  N.  Y.  Teacher. 

The  Schoolmaster  Abroad.  —  In  an  address  to  the  patrons  of  the  Union 
Schools  of  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Illinois  occur  the  following  sentences: 

"  The  absent  scholar  must  loose  [sic]  lessons  during  absence,  or  loose  his  class, 
and  must  loose  interest  in  lessons  and  class."  "  He  also  obstructs  the  progress  of 
his  class  if  he  attempts  to  keep  with  it ;  and  he  can  not  do  any  other  viay  if  he  goes 
to  school  at  all,  for  class  arrangements  are  and  must  he  unchangeable  except  by  promo- 
tions.'''' "If  attended  at  all,  [i.e.  the  school,]  let  it  he  regularly,  subject  only  to 
health.''''  "We  desire  you  to  l-now  the  teachers  to  be  personally  intm-ested  in  the  school 
and  visit  them  [  ?  ]  as  often  as  practicable." 

Shades  of  Campbell  and  Whately,  "procul,  0  procul !"  w.  s.  o. 

Schools  for  the  Freedmen. — The  consolidated  report  of  the  Freedmen's  Bu- 
reau shows  that  there  are  at  present  631  schools,  with  1,240  teachers  and  65,834 
scholars,  in  the  Southern  States.  There  are  67  schools  with  about  1,000  scholars 
in  North  Carolina.  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  surrounding  stations, 
there  are  45  schools,  with  100  teachers,  and  about  4,000  pupils.  In  Louisiana  the 
schools  for  colored  children  have  all  been  suspended  for  want  of  funds.  The 
agent  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  in  Alabama  writes  that  he  has  established  a  school 
for  the  poor  whites.  Am.  Ed.  Monthly. 

Boston. —  The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  public  schools  in  Bos- 
ton during  the  past  year  was  27,095.  There  was  paid  to  582  regular  teachers  and 
22  special  teachers  $372,480.84;  for  incidental  expenses,  |180,734.00,  making  the 
rate  per  scholar  $20.41.  Besides  these  amounts,  the  city  expended  $90,609.84  in 
building  school-houses. 
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Normal  School  for  Freepme.n. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Instruction,  in  New  Haven,  Mr.  E.  Ba?sett,  of  Philadelphia,  spoke  in  be- 
half of  the  education  of  the  Freedmen  in  the  Southern  States,  and  that,  as  soon  as 
possible,  teachers  should  be  educated  from  his  own  race.  Mr.  B.  is  himself  a 
graduate  of  the  Conn.  Normal  School,  and  the  respect  he  has  secured  in  his  posi- 
tion as  principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institute  for  colored  youth,  Philadelphia,  is  an 
argument  in  favor  of  the  cause  he  advocated  so  eloquently  at  New  Haven. 

Mr.  Mortimer  Warren,  formerly  of  New  Britain,  and  for  the  past  year  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Schools  for  Freedmen  in  New  Orleans,  has  just  organized  a  school 
in  that  city  for  the  training  of  colored  teachers.  The  school  is  for  the  present  in 
one  of  the  "Grammar-school  buildings.  It  is  composed  of  scholars  (colored)  select- 
ed from  the  higher  departments  of  the  city  schools.  The  building  occupied  is 
convenient  for  the  school  at  present.  Blackboards  and  text-books  have  been  se- 
cured,—  the  latter  furnished  by  government,  we  think;  but  reference-books  and 
other  accessories  are  much  needed.  Mr.  Warren  is  a  graduate  of  our  State  Nor- 
mal School,  and  an  earnest  Christian  teacher,  who  has  been  very  successful  in 
this  state,  and  he  will,  we  believe,  succeed  in  his  present  benevolent  enterprise. 
He  is  entliusiawtic  and  hopeful  in  it,  and  we  trust  he  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
develop  his  plans  and  accomplish  the  work  he  has  undertaken,     ct.  C.  S.  Journal. 
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Chicago. —  The  celebrated  Clark  telescope  has  finally  been  received  and 
mounted  in  its  home,  the  Dearborn  tower  of  the  Chicago  University.  This  instru- 
ment is  an  equatorial  refractor,  now  the  largest  in  the  world,  the  diameter  of  its 
object-glass  being  18|^  inches,  while  that  of  the  two  next  largest,  the  telescopes  at 
Harvard  University  and  at  Pulkowa  in  Russia,  is  a  little  more  than  15  inches. 
The  latter  glasses  were  manufactured  in  Munich.  Henry  Fitz,  of  New  York,  man- 
ufactured the  glasses  for  the  instruments  in  Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany,  New 
York,  and  in  Detroit  Observatory  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  each  of  which  is  13 
inches  in  diameter.  The  instrument  in  the  observatory  of  Hamilton  College,  a  13^- 
inch  telescope,  was  manufactured  by  Spencer. 

Professor  T.  H.  Saflford  is  the  astronomer  at  the  University  in  this  city. 

The  City  Institute  held  its  regular  session  May  12th.  A  very  interesting  and 
instructive  lecture  on  the  '  Chemistry  of  Water'  was  read  by  R.  Welch,  Esq., 
Principal  of  the  South-Chicago  School.  In  the  1st  Section,  an  animated  discuss- 
ion on  '  Corporal  Punishment '  took  place.  The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be 
that  its  practice  could  not  be  wholly  obviated  in  the  school,  though  it  should  sel- 
dom be  resorted  to. 

The  Cook  County  Institute  commenced  its  13th  regular  session  in  the  hall  of 
the  Brown  School  on  Monday,  April  23d,  and  continued  through  the  week.  County 
Superintendent  .1.  F.  Eberhart,  Esq.,  presiding.  The  sessions  were  well  attended, 
it  being  the  largest  gathering  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  yet  held.  The  exer- 
cises were  conducted  according  to  a  previously-arranged  programme,  giving  a  cer- 
tain time  and  subject  to  each  instructor.  Exercises  in  Arithmetic  were  conduct- 
ed by  S.  H.  White,  of  the  Brown  School ;  in  Geography,  by  E.  C.  Delano,  of  the 
High  School;  in  Reading,  by  Professors  A.  A.  Griffith  and  R.  Edwards;  in  Gram- 
mar, by  George  Howland,  Principal  of  the  High  School;  Writing,  by  Professor 
Reynolds,  of  Bryant  and  Stratton's  Commercial  College;  History,  by  W.  Wood- 
ard ;  in  Singing,  by  A.  R.  Sabin,  of  the  Newberry  School,  and  0.  Blackman, 
Teacher  of  Music  in  the  city  schools;  in  Gymnastics,  by  A.  H.  Vantzwoll,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Scammon  School. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  has  an  institute  in  the  West  been  favored  with  so  large  and 
efficient  a  corps  of  instructors.  For  the  farther  instruction  and  entertainment  of 
the  Institute,  evening  lectures  were  delivered  by  Joseph  Haven,  D.D.,  of  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary;  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion ;  Richard  Edwards,  President  Normal  University;  and  readings  were  given  by 
Professor  A.  A.  Griffith. 
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The  usual  resolutions,  grateful  and  complimentary,  were  passed,  and  the  Insti- 
tute adjourned  after  a  pleasant  and  unusually  pi'ofitable  session. 

The  Common  Council,  at  its  meeting  on  tiie  21st  ult.,  elected  new  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  comprising  one-fourth  of  the  whole  Board.  The  mem- 
bers i-emain  as  before,  save  that  S.  A.  Briggs,  Esq.,  our  former  colaborer  and  pre- 
decessor, succeeds  Mr.  Steele.  Mr.  Briggs's  many  friends  will  be  glad  to  hear  of 
his  reengagement  in  the  educational  field  of  labor,  though  in  a  new  capacity. 
Men  thoroughly  familiar  with  our  educational  system  and  its  practical  working  are 
those  needed  to  take  the  interests  of  the  schools  in  charge.  av. 

New  School-Houses. —  Illinois  has  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  record  for 
the  last  five  years.  In  her  patriotic  devotion  to  the  Union  and  Liberty,  she  has 
perhaps  been  surpassed  by  none,  and  equaled  by  few.  But  a  patriotic,  liberty- 
loving,  intelligent  people  well  understand  that  education  freely  diffused  among  all 
classes  is  tlie  oidy  safeguard  for  a  people  situated  as  we  are.  Consequently,  now 
that  the  war  is  closed,  and  men  can  give  their  time  and  attention  to  the  matter, 
we  hear  of  the  erection  of  new  and  fine  school-houses  for  our  Free  Public  Schools, 
not  alone  for  grand  Universities  and  pet  sectarian  institutions.  The  people  of. 
Carlinville,  Macoupin  county,  are  about  building  a  large  house,  as  are  also  the 
people  of  Duquoin.  At  Normal,  work  is  just  comvnencing  upon  a  large  Public 
School  House,  60  x  50  ft.,  to  cost  about  $15,000.  Mr.  W.  F.  Bushnell,  of  Mendota, 
who  has  the  contract  for  the  above,  is  erecting  a  large  house  at  Litchfield,  Mont- 
gomery county.  It  is  about  80  ft.  square,  three  stories  in  hight,  and  is  to  cost 
$26,000.  He  is  also  building  another  of  about  the  same  size  and  cost  at  Olney, 
Eichland  county,  and  a  smaller  one  at  Hilisboro.  This  is  encouraging.  Build 
good  school-houses,  furnish  them  well,  put  able  teachers  in  them,  supply  the  '  sin- 
ews of  war',  add  moral  support  and  sympathy,  and  treason,  secession  and  igno- 
rance will  combine  against  the  fair  fabric  of  our  nation  in  vain. 

Plymouth. —  The  people  of  Plymouth,  Hancock  county,  are  awaking  to  the  im- 
portance of  graded  public  schools.  They  have  completed  a  High-School  Build- 
ing worth  110,000.  Mr.  Wm.  Wightman,  jr.,  of  Vermont,  has  taken  charge  and 
graded  the  schools.  The  schools  have  been  overflowing  the  past  year,  and  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  composed  of  Dr. — King,  Rev.  J.  D.  Parker,  and  the  Princi- 
pal, made  a  favorable  report  at  the  close  of  last  term.  The  schools  gave  an  in- 
tellectual entertainment  realizing  a  handsome  sum,  which  has  been  devoted  to 
improvements  of  school-grounds  and  to  furniture. 

Bloomington  Schools. — It  is  really  surprising  that  a  community  with  suSicient 
enterprise  and  intelligence  to  secure  the  location  of  such  a  structure  as  the  Nor- 
mal-school building  should  be  so  lamentably  deficient  in  building  houses  for  its 
own  children.  In  this  particular  we  are  behind  every  city  in  the  state,  and  so 
far  behind  some  of  them  as  to  deserve  to  be  ranked  with  the  strongholds  of  trea- 
son and  rebellion,  where  public  school-houses  are  almost  unknown.  It  is  true  we 
have  one  tolerable  house,  worth  perhaps  six  thousand  dollars.  We  have  five  wooden 
shells  worth  from  $400  to  $2,600  apiece,  but  fit  for  notliing  but  cheap  storehouses. 
There  are  at  least  twenty  stables  in  town  more  extravagantly  built  than  these 
halls  of  learning.  There  is  one  stable  better  built  than  the  best  of  them.  But 
in  spite  of  these  nonconiplimentary  facts,  we  have  had  good  schools  during  the 
past  season.  The  Board  of  Education  have  made  the  best  use  possible  of  the 
means  at  their  disposal.  Competent  teachers  have  been  employed,  as  good  a 
corps  of  teachers  as  there  is  in  the  state.  We  will  venture  the  statement,  based 
upon  a  pretty  extensive  knowledge  of  school-teachers  throughout  the  state,  that 
our  schools  "have  been  as  well  managed  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  in  the 
present  dilapidated  houses  furnished  by  the  niggardly  public.  We  learn  that 
about  1200  different  pupils  have  been  in  our  public  schools  during  the  last  school 
year  (called  year  by  courtesy,  but  really  only  eight  months),  and  the  average  at- 
tendance has  been  but  about  900.  The  whole  number  of  persons  in  the  city  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  is  3,020.  Of  this  number  about  2000  should  be 
in  school  at  some  time  during  the  year.  At  least  1600  seats  should  be  provided 
by  the  city  for  the  average  attendance  of  pupils.     The  city  has  of  good,  indiflfer- 
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ent  and  bad  accommodations  about  850  seats.  By  renting  the  basement  of  a 
churcli,  tolerable  accommodations  have  been  furnished  for  1000  in  all.  We  need 
to-day  800  seats,  and  then  to-morrow  we  should  pull  down  three  or  four  '  barn ' 
school-houses,  as  the  bovs  call  them,  and  build  good  houses  for  500  or  more  pu- 

l^ie  total  .school  revenue,  city  taxes,  dividends  from  the  state  tax,  etc.,  applica- 
ble -to  school  purposes,  is  about  5^18,000.  During  the  past  year,  $2,000  of  old  debt 
hav*  been  paid,  twenty  teachers  have  been  employed,  all  running  expenses  have 
bee*  met,  and  about  i?!4,000  reserved  toward  a  new  school-house.  The  schools 
nowgcost  at  least  §10,000  per  year,  exclusive  of  extensive  repairs  upon  wooden 
buildBngs.  Had  we  room  for  all  the  cliildren  who  ought  to  be  in  the  public 
schu^s,  we  should  have  work  for  at  least  oo  teachers.  Within  a  few  days  a  fine 
lot  Biis  been  purchased  by  the  Board  for  the  use  of  the  1st  Ward,  south  of  the 
Wesi^yan  College.  The  plan  is  copied  from  the  4th  Ward  school-house  in  Oswe- 
go, Jfew  York.  The  house  is  to  be  80  x  60,  three  stories  high  above  the  base- 
ment.'^ The  building  will  accommodate  750  scholars.  Its  cost  will  probably  be 
about'^l 8,000,  though  it  could  not  be  erected  now  for  less  than  §20,000.  'The 
^i.OOltnow  on  hand  will  only  SLM've  to  finish  the  basement  walls,  and  the  building 
must  te  finished  from  the  proceeds  of  next  year's  tax.  We  are  glad  to  record  this 
evideiffie  of  prospective  improvement,  and  hope  our  schools  will  soon  all  be  taught 
in  as  ^t)d  houses. 

It  is^not  unlikely  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  issue  bonds  for  the  improve- 
ment. Our  people  must  ere  long  wake  up  to  the  importance  of  the  matter,  and 
then  tlfey  will  find  that  the  present  rate  of  taxation  is  altogether  too  slow  a  pro- 
cess for  the  payment  of  such  a  bill  as  we  must  meet.  We  can  dodge  the  respon- 
sibility but  little  longer.  Pantagraph. 
•ft 

DuPa^ge  County. — The  Public  Schooh  and  our  Teac/iers. — As  the  attention  of  the 
public  lias  been  directed  to  the  subject  of  teachers'  qualifications  by  the  series  of 
examinations  which  has  been  held  during  the  last  few  weeks,  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  of  interest  to  many  to  know  something  concerning  the  character  and  results  of 
this  system  of  granting  certificates.  I  therefore  submit  a  statement,  with  some 
suggestions,  which  may  serve  to  place  the  matter  in  its  true  light  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  also  to  awaken  a  little  more  zeal  among  the  teachers  and  friends  of  edu- 
cational progress.  The  whole  number  of  applicants  for  certificates  at  the  public 
examinations  held  during  the  month  of  March  was  sixty.  Of  these,  eighteen  re- 
ceived certificates  of  the  Second  Grade,  and  three  of  the  First,  as  follows: — 

Second' Grade. —  Misses  L.  A.  Meredith,  F.  J.  Ehle,  M.  Meredith,  and  Sybil 
Smith,  of  Bloomingdale ;  Miss  Anna  L.  Scott,  Turner;  Misses  M.  J.  Bronson, 
Rachel  Ci^wan,  Elnora  M.  Grant,  and  Lucy  Barber,  of  Wheaton;  Miss  Mary  C. 
Janes,  anjl  Miss  Ellen  F.  Sabin,  of  Dauby ;  Miss  Emma  Knapp,  Cottage  IJill ; 
Misses  Maria  Green,  Julia  E.  Webster,  and  Sarah  Baldenspreger,  Lisle;  Misses  Su- 
san W.  Drullard  and  Ella  Lent,  Naperville;  Miss  Laurie  Blodgett,  Downer'.s 
Grove.  Fimt  Grade. — Walter  Sabin,  Danby ;  Joseph  N.  Bishop,  Wheaton ;  John 
W.  Johnston,  Batavia. 

Several,  i^hose  names  appear  here,  partially  failed  at  the  first  trial,  but,  by  dint 
of  persevering  effort,  prepared  themselves  for  a  second  examination  and  were  suc- 
cessful,—  thus  manifesting  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  I  trust 
others  may  'go  and  do  likewise'. 

While  t^ie  examinations  have  been  and  will  be  conducted  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  and  in  conformity  with  tlie  instructions  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, it  ajiould  be  remembered  that  the  tests  submitted,  particularly  to  candi- 
dates for  th6  Second  Grade,  make  known  only  their  literary  qualifications.  Apt- 
ness to  teach,  power  to  interest  and  secure  attention,  and  ability  to  control,  are 
things  to  be  practically  demonstrated  in  the  school-room  ;  and  while  I  am  disposed 
to  recommend  all  who  receive  certificates  from  me  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  school  directors,  parents,  and  tiie  public,  it  should  be  understood  that  my 
official  declaration  has  particular  reference  to  the  character  and  attainments  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

The  united  testimony  of  school  directors  is  to  the  effect  that  they  very  often 
'get  the  wrong  side  of  the  bargain'  in   hiring  school-teachers.     Now,  if  by  any 
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humble  effort  of  mine  untruthfulness  shall  be  so  circumscribed  that  teachers'  cer- 
tificates are  made  to  mean  pretty  nearly  what  they  say,  in  stead  of  being,  as  they 
are  in  many  cases,  a  meaningless  form,  I  shall  feel  that  something  has  been  done 
to  aid  directors  in  the  discharge  of  the  responsible  duty  of  choosing  suitable  in- 
structors, as  well  as  to  elevate  the  profession  and  increase  largely  the  efficiency 
of  our  schools. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  standard  of  attainments  must  necessarily  be  high,  and 
many  incompetent  teachers  must  be  excluded  from  the  ranks  for  a  time,  in  order 
that  they  may  devote  their  attention  to  study  and  better  preparation. 

There  need  be  no  apprehension  that,  by  thus  lessening  tlie  number  of  those 
from  whom  selection  must  be  made,  difficulty  will  arise  in  providing  teachers  for 
all  the  schools;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  manifest  that  the  number  of  efficient  teach- 
ers will  be  increased  and  the  choice  rendered  more  satisfactory.  Such  is  evident- 
ly the  opinion  of  our  excellent  State  Superintendent,  Mr.  Bateman,  who  says: 
"The  true  difficulty  is  not  so  much  that  teachers  capable  of  sustaining  the  examin- 
ation now  required  by  law  are  not  to  be  obtained,  as  that,  through  mistaken  ideas 
of  economy,  or  erroneous  views  of  the  nature  of  education  and  of  the  qualifica- 
tions essential  in  a  good  teacher,  school  directors  are  disposed  to  be  satisfied  with 
cheap  teachers  and  low  attainments." 

In  offering  a  few  concluding  remarks,  more  especially  to  the  teachers  of  this 
county,  I  need  not  refer  to  the  magnitude  or  importance  of  the  work  committed 
to  their  hands.  That  the  true  end  for  which  they  labor  can  only  be  attained  by 
patient  preparation  before  entering  upon  the  arduous  duties  of  the  calling,  and  by 
continuous  effort  ever  afterward,  is  a  truth,  which  it  is  feared,  may  not  be  fully 
realized. 

I  am  not  unfrequently  importuned  to  license  inferior  teachers  for  'small 
schools';  for 'backward  schools';  and  upon  many  other  pretexts  equally  flimsy, 
all  which  a  sense  of  duty  compels  me  to  disregard.  With  others,  the  ultimate 
aim  seems  to  be  the  getting  of  a  certificate,  which  being  accomplished,  they  make 
no  further  exertion.  Satisfied  with  their  attainments,  and  regarding  their  duties 
as  but  a  tiresome  drudgery,  they  go  on  from  terra  to  term,  and  year  to  year,  with- 
out trying  to  elevate  theniselves  or  advance  others. 

The  life  of  the  true  teacher  is  indeed  one  of  toil,  but  not  of  drudgery;  and  the 
reward  is  sure  as  is  the  harvest  to  the  faithful  husbandman.  Let  us,  then,  labor 
faithfully,  striving  to  make  ourselves  famiharwith  the  things  we  are  to  teach  and 
with  the  best  methods  of  instruction ;  let  us  seek  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  our 
minds,  and  thus  carry  ourselves  onward,  not  doubting  that  the  time  will  soon  be 
past  for  mourning  at  the  low  place  which  our  services  hold  in  the  public  estima- 
tion. C.  W.  RICHMOND,  Co.  Sup't  of  Schools. 

DuPage  County  Press. 

Lee  County. — The  teachers  of  Lee  county  held  a  three-days  Institute  at  Dixon, 
April  3d,  4th,  and  5th.  A  full  report  has  been  forwarded  us  by  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  C.  L.  Nettleton,  but  we  have  room  only  for  a  brief  notice.  The  exercises 
seem  to  have  been  conducted  wholly  by  teachers  and  citizens  of  Lee,  Whiteside 
and  Ogle  counties,  except  that  addresses  were  delivered  by  Hon.  N.  Bateman  and 
President  Edwards.  The  subjects  discussed  were  as  follows:  'What  are  the  ben- 
efits to  be  derived  from  teachers'  institutes,  and  how  can  they  best  be  secured'? 
'How  long  time  should  be  occupied  in  opening  exercises  of  school,  and  what 
should  such  exercises  consist  in'?  'What  time  would  be  required  to  examine  and 
classify  a  school?'  'Object  Lessons'.  'Ought  all  communications  to  be  prohibited 
in  school,  even  to  a  'wink  of  the  eye'?'  This  is  the  only  question  upon  which 
any  thing  in  the  report  indicates  the  views  of  the  Institute.  "All  believed  com- 
munications should  not  he  jicDiiitted,  particularly  in  recitations."  The  discussions 
seem  to  have  been  very  generally  participated  in  by  those  present,  and  on  some  of 
the  topics  various  opinions  were  expressed;  but  the  report  does  not  show  that 
any  conclusions  were  arrived  at.  The  usual  drill  exercises  were  had.  Resolutions 
of  thanks  and  urging  upon  teachers  the  importance  of  attending  the  institute  were 
adopted;  also  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  Normal  method  of  teaching,  now  practiced  by  most  educators,  in  which  the 
pupil  is  required  to  analyze  and  explain,  fully,  every  principle,  is  the  only  true  method  to  produce 
thoroughness  on  the  part  of  the  scholars. 
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Chili.icotiie  Schools. —  The  Chillicothe  Graded  Schools  have  just  given  an 
exhibition,  two  successive  evenings,  under  the  direction  of  their  Superintendent, 
E.  H.  Phelps.  The  proceeds  amounted  to  $130.  This  is  to  be  used  in  decorating 
the  yard  and  repairing  the  building.  The  summer  term  has  effected  some  changes. 
Miss  McMurray,  teacher  in  the  Intermediate  department,  has  taken  charge  of  the 
Grammar  department.  Mi.ss  Olive  Mead,  pupil  of  the  High  School,  is  Miss  Mc- 
M.'s  successor  in  the  Intermediate  department.     The  schools  are  doing  well. 

LocKPORT.  —  The  net  proceeds  of  a  Festival  recently  held  at  the  instance  of  the 
Board  of  School  Managers,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  be  expended  in  im- 
proving and  beautifying  the  school-grounds,  was  $170.76.  This  amount  was  sub- 
sequently increased  by  donations  to  $750,  which  has  been  judiciously  expended 
in  grading  the  grounds,  laying  out  convenient  walks  and  drives,  setting  out  orna- 
mental trees,  and  fencing  the  premises.  "  The  liberal  deviseth  liberal  things."  Go 
and  do  likewise,  all  ye  interested  in  the  welfare  of  youth,  unless  your  gulleys  have 
already  given  place  to  graveled  walks,  and  your  prairie-grass  and  resin-weed  to 
the  maple  and  the  arbor-vita;.  o.  s.  w. 

Macoi'pi.v  County  Teachers'  I.xstitute  was  held  at  Brighton,  commencing  the 
4th  of  April,  and  continuing  through  the  week.  The  weather  was  pleasant,  and 
every  thing  seemed  favorable  for  a  large  and  successful  meeting.  If  numbers  be 
the  criterion  of  our  judgment,  the  Institute  was  a  decided  success.  Never  has  it 
been  my  privilege  to  attend  a  more  enthmiastic  gathering  of  teachers,  nor  one 
more  faithfully  baptized  in  the  true  spirit  of  educators.  They  seem  to  appreciate 
their  high  calling,  and  to  have  just  conceptions  of  its  duties  and  responsibiliticb. 
NoblCj'generous,  self-sacrificing,  they  have  buckled  on  the  armor  in  behalf  of  uni- 
versal education. 

The  success  of  an  institute  is  largely  due  to  the  ability  and  zeal  of  the  County 
Superintendent.  Without  a  soisible  and  acknowledged  head  of  affiiirs,  there  will 
be  a  '  confusion  of  tongues';  and  as  fast  as  one  builds,  another  will  pull  down  and 
destroy.  C.  E.  Foote,  Esq.,  of  Carlinville  —  the  present  Superintendent, — seems 
to  be  the  'right  man  iu  the  right  place'.  Sensible  of  the  confidence  the  people 
have  placed  in  him,  he  will  magnify  the  office  he  holds  by  doing  a  good  work  for 
the  common  schools.  Nor  would  we  forget  to  mention  the  names  of  Messrs.  Lane, 
Woodul,  Kimmel,  Tooke  (not  Horue  Tooke),  Cushman,  Keeblei-,  Logsdon,  Pot- 
ter, Short,  and  Babcock,  as  contributing  ahundantiy  to  the  success  of  the  Institute. 
Mr.  Lane  is  a  graduate  of  a  college  in  Pennsylvania,  and  has  lately  returned  from 
a  three-years  service  in  the  defense  of  the  libeities  of  our  common  country.  Mr. 
Short  is  a  clergyman,  of  Carlinville,  aud  is  doing  a  double  work  of  preaching  and 
teaching.  Mr.  Babcock  is  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School  at  Albany.  Mr.  Pot- 
ter was  formely  a  teacher,  but  is  now  practicing  law  at  Brighton.  Much  credit  is 
due  him  in  assuming  the  burden  of  finding  places  of  entertainment  for  those  in  at- 
tendance. He  is  an  earnest  friend  of  education,  and  will  always  be  ready  to  lend 
a  helping  hand. 

Hon.  B.  P.  Holliday,  of  Carlinville,  gave  an  interesting  and  instractive  lecture 
before  the  Institute,  on  Wednesday  evening  of  the  session.  He  is  a  thorough 
scholar,  and  a  man  of  great  influence  throughout  the  countj'. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  would  make  honorable  mention  of  the  lady  teachers  of 
Macoupin.  The  meed  of  praise  is  due  them  for  the  freedom  with  which  they  dis- 
cussed questions  and  expressed  opinions  upon  subjects  coming  before  the  Institute. 

Macoupin  county  contains  within  her  boundaries  a  beautiful  section  of  country 
—  one  of  the  finest  iu  the  state.  Success  to  her  educational  interests!  and,  suc- 
cess to  the  teachers  and  friends  of  education  of  Macoupin  ! 

J.  V.  N.  STANDISH. 

Lake  Coc.vty. —  Pursuant  to  a  call  issued  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Boyce,  our  County  Su- 
perintendent, some  eighty-five  teachers  met  at  the  Central  School-house  in  Wau- 
kegan,  and  entered  into  a  permanent  organization  to  be  known  as  'The  Lake 
County  Teachers' Association'.  Permanent  officers  were  elected,  and  meetings 
are  to  be  held  semiannually. 

The  session  commenced  on  Monday,  the  9th  of  April,  and  closed  on  Saturday 
fliorning,  the  14th.     The  remainder  of  Saturday  was  devoted  to  a  public  examin- 
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ation  of  teachers,  58  having  presented  themselves  for  certificates.  We  had  sev-  . 
eral  able  educators  from  abroad,  and  the  week  was  spent  pleasanth^  and  very  j, 
profitably.  Our  able  and  efficient  Superintendent  is  infusing  new  life  and  vigor'/ 
into  our  teachers,  and  inspiring  them  with  an  enthusiasm  in  their  profession  and  ', 
a  desire  to  excel  that  must  soon  raise  the  standard  of  both  teachers  and  schools  J 
to  a  much  higher  degree  of  excellence.  ■.^, 

During  the  session  of  the  Association,  a  resolution  was  passed  that  the  Illinois  jy 
Teacher  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher,  and  a  committee  was  appointed    j 
to  solicit  subscriptions.     The  accompanying  resolutions  were  passed  on  the  last    | 
day  of  the  session  and  ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Ill'mok  Teacher  for  publica-    ^ 
tion.     [We  have  not  room  for  the  resolutions  in  full.     In  addition  to  the  usual 
votes  of  thanks  to  those  who  conducted  the  exercises  and  to  the  citizens,  they 
were  in  substance  as  follows:    Recommending  that  schools  be  opened  with  devo- 
tional exercises,  and  that  vocal  music  and  declamation  be  among  the  branches 
taught;  requesting  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  make  an  annual  appropriation  of 
at  least  $200  for  tlie  support  of  the  Association  ;    welcoming  home  those  who, 
having  periled  their  lives  for  their  country,  had  returned,  and  mourning  those 
■who  had  fallen.]  JAMES  M.  TAYLOR,  Secretary. 

Ogle  County. —  The  first  session  of  the  Institute  was  held  at  Byron,  April  3d, 
1866,  and  continued  one  week.  Owing  to  the  almost  impassable  condition  of  the 
roads,  bad  weather,  and  the  distance  from  railroads,  only  twenty  teachers  were 
present.  The  exercises  were  conducted  by  Pres.  Edwards  and  Prof.  Hewett,  of 
the  Normal  University,  Prof  Hale  of  Marion,  M.  L.  S.eymour  of  Byron,  and  others, 
and  were  highly  instructive  and  beneficial. 

Tuesday  was  occupied  in  preliminary  business,  general  exercise,  and  discussion. 
In  the  evening,  Pres.  Edwards  delivered  a  stirring  address  on  the  'Correlative 
Duties  of  Parent  and  Teacher'.  He  said  that  teachers  should  enter  the  profession 
from  high  and  worthy  motives ;  that  parents  should  support  the  teachers.  Acting 
harmoniously,  their  power  is  irresistible  ;  distractedly,  it  is  baneful  to  the  child. 
Prof  Hewett  followed,  speaking  on  'Common  Sense  in  the  School-room'.  He 
gave  many  practical  hints  which  will  long  be  remembered  by  all  present. 

Wednesday  was  devoted  to  drill  exercises  in  Geography  and  Arithmetic,  con- 
ducted by  Prof  Hewett ;  and  Reading,  by  Pres.  Edwards.  The  teachers  and 
friends  present  will  not  forget  the  many  valuable  suggestions  which  were  made 
during  the  day.  In  the  evening,  Mr.  Hewett  lectured  on  'Live  Men',  Mr.  Edwards 
on  'Sources  of  Personal  Influence'.  Both  lectures  were  rich  in  thought  and  ex- 
pression. Though  the  evening  was  dark  and  stormy,  the  church  was  full,  and  all 
felt  that  their  hearts  and  minds  had  been  improved  by  the  exercises. 

Thursday,  Mr.  Seymour  gave  an  exercise  on  'Air',  using  apparatus  to  illustrate 
his  theme.  Misses  Veazie  and  Schemerhorn,  of  Byron,  exhibited  classes  in  Ge- 
ography. Misses  Stout  and  Smith  presented  classes  in  Reading  and  Grammar. 
A  discussion  was  had  on  the  question  '  What  is  the  best  method  of  securing  uni- 
formity of  text-books  in  the  schools  of  our  county?'  In  the  evening,  Mr.  James, 
a  teacher  of  thirty  years'  experience,  delivered  an  address  on  School  Government, 
which  was  followed"  by  an  interesting  and  instructive  lecture  on  Geology,  by  Prof. 
Hale,  of  Marion. 

Friday  was  occupied  in  drill  exercises,  discussions,  and  a  lecture  on  Astronomy 
by  Prof  Hale.  In  the  evening,  essays  were  read  by  Misses  Stout,  Spaulding, 
Smith,  Christopher,  and  Hewitt.  After  a  short  Sociable,  the  Institute  adjourned. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  of  thanks  to  those  who  had  delivered  addresses  and 
otherwise  aided  in  the  work  of  the  Institute,  and  to  the  citizens  of  Byron  for  their 
hospitality  and  the  interest  they  had  manifested  in  the  exercises;  commending 
the  Illinois  Teacher  to  the  teachers  and  school  officers  of  the  state ;  compliment- 
ary to  the  County  Superintendent,  and  pledging  him  support;  that  a  knowledge 
of  Physical  Geography,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  should  be  required  of  applicants 
for  teachers'  certificates;  approving  the  proposed  amendments  of  the  School  Law; 
and  that  all  teachers  ought  to  attend  the  County  Institute. 

The  next  session  will  be  held  at  Polo,  at  some  time  during  the  coming  fall. 
[The  foregoing  is  condensed,  by  the  publisher  of  the  Teacher,  from  a  full  report 
furnished  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  P.  R.  Walker.] 
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NOTICES     OF     BOOKS,     ETC. 


The  In'tuitivk  Aritiimktical  Guidk,  on  the  Synthetic  and  Analytic  Method,  By 
J  Troll,  Lebanon,  111. 

This  book  contains  132  pages,  and  is  intended  for  children  of  from  ?ix  to  ten 
years  of  age.  Its  scope  is  from  the  first  presentation  of  numbers  through  the 
simple  rules  in  slate  arithmetic.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  progressive;  its  meth- 
ods easy,  and  well  calculated  to  excite  the  child's  interest  and  promote  thorough- 
ness of  scholarship.  The  following  extracts  from  the  preface  reveal  the  author's 
ideas  on  education  and  his  object  in  the  work. 

"It  is  an  avowed  theorem  that  no  body  has  a  real  education  farther  than  he 
has  himself  developed  the  faculties  given  him  by  nature. 

"The  elements  of  Arithmetic,  if  taught  properly,  arc  calculated  in  the  highest 
degree  to  stir  up  the  mind  of  the  child;  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  learner 
from  every  subordinate  matter,  turning  his  thoughts  upon  a  distinct  aim.  They 
advance  in  an  uninterrupted  succession  from  what  is  plain  and  easy  to  what  is 
complex  and  difficult.  In  general  they  take  full  possession  of  the  intellectual  power 
of  the  pupil  and  lead  him  forward — ever  exercising  and  strengthening,  always 
avoiding  supeificialness  and  accustoming  the  mind  to  a  quiet,  clear  thinking — to 
a  correct  judgment  and  consequent  reasoning. 

"  The  mode  of  instruction  should  be  such  that  the  rules  shall  be  found  by  the 
pupils,  not  given  to  them." 

The  autlior  has  been  a  student  in  a  German  seminary  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers, and  has  constructed  his  work  on  the  principles  of  object  teaching  now  resort- 
ed to  in  primary  instruction  in  the  best  schools  in  the  old  world  as  well  as  in  this 
country.     The  book  contains  many  valuable  suggestions  to  teachers.  w. 

Lippi.ncott's  Gazetteer. — The  revised  edition  of  this  excellent  work  is  just  pub- 
lished. A  con.siderable  part  of  the  body  of  the  work  has  been  rewritten,  the  sta- 
tistics have  been  brought  up  as  near  to  the  present  state  of  facts  as  possible,  and 
an  Appendix  has  been  added,  embracing  something  like  10,000  articles,  mostly  re- 
lating to  the  United  States.  In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  a  tolerably  full  ac- 
count of  the  new  states  and  territories:  these  are  especially  valuable  as  showing 
the  progress  of  our  country,  particularly  in  the  recent  development  of  our  won- 
drous resources.  As  at  present  revised,  this  valuable  work  is  a  well-nigh  indispens- 
able book  of  reference  for  our  school-rooms;  it  should  have  a  place  in  every  one 
of  them  next  after  Webster's  New  Dictionary. 

We  are  sorry  to  observe  that,  in  a  few  instances,  the  Gazetteer  is  not  quite  up 
to  the  times:  for  example,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  National  Observatory  is  un- 
der the  charge  of  Lieutenant  Maury  I  The  last  that  we  heard  of  this  miserable 
scientific  quack  and  traitor,  he  was  a  fugitive  in  Mexico. 

We  are  especially  glad  to  notice  that  in  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  late  re- 
bellion the  truth  seems  to  be  told  in  plain  English:  rebels,  disunionists,  and 
traitors,  are  called  by  these  names  without  any  flinching.  In  this  respect  we 
think  the  cour.se  of  Messrs.  Lippincott  &  Co.  compares  very  favorably  with  that 
of  some  publishers  we  know  of,  and  can  not  be  too  highly  commended  by  every 
loyal  man.  At  the  end  of  the  article  on  the  United  States  a  vigorous  and  plain 
sketch  of  the  rebellion  is  given,  in  which  we  find  the  following,  among  other 
statements  whose  aniuius  is  equally  unmistakable:  "Many  southern  politicians  and 
editors  now  threatened  to  dissolve  the  Union  in  case  of  the  election  of  Lincoln. 
Some  who  had  predetermined  to  destroy  the  Union  probably  desired  his  election, 
in  the  hope  that  the  southern  people,  morbidly  sensitive  in  relation  to  slavery, 
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could  be  induced  to  regard  tliat  event  as  a  provocation  to  revolt."  "Before  thig 
election,  large  numbers  of  muskets  had  been  removed  from  northern  arsenals  by 
Floyd,  then  Secretary  of  War,  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  a  loiig-meditated  con- 
spiracy against  the  cause  of  Liberty  and  the  Union."  "The  movements  which  the 
disunionists  initiated  to  form  and  fortify  a  Southern  Confederacy  (of  which  Slavery 
was  to  be  the  chief  corner-stone)  encountered  little  or  no  opposition  from  the  out- 
going Federal  administration."  "Every  department  of  the  government  was  par- 
alyzed by  treason.  Ministers  and  consuls  returned  from  foreign  countries  to  abet 
the  rebellion."  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln  "  was  shot  by  a  partisan  of  the  defeat- 
ed cause."  This  is  a  good  way  to  tell  the  story, —  let  not  the  name  of  the  vile  as- 
sassin be  written  on  the  page  of  history. 

In  the  article  on  Kansas,  in  the  Appendix,  we  read :  "  The  first  struggle  was  in 
the  election  of  members  of  the  first  legislature.  The  proslavery  party  seized  the 
polls  by  force;  Missourians,  in  large  numbers,  openly  came  over  and  voted.  The 
legislature,  thus  fraudulently  and  forcibly  elected,  passed  a  'black  code  '.  Backed 
by  the  influence  of  the  national  administration,  and  assisted  by  the  '  Border 
Ruffians'  of  Missouri,  the  proslavery  party  attempted  to  diive  out  the  free-state 
men."  "Lying  on  the  borders  of  Missouri,  she  has  suffered  from  several  guerilla 
raids,  in  one  of  which  Lawrence  was  burned,  and  148  persons  were  butchered  in 
cold  blood;  her  motto,  'Ad  astra  per  aspera',  has  been  well  illustrated  in  her  his- 
tory. Her  people  are  thoroughly  loyal  and  intensely  radical.  Notwithstanding  the 
drain  of  the  war,  her  growth  has  been  steady  and  rapid." 

We  think  the  above  extracts  fully  prove  that  these  publishers  do  not  intend  to 
falsify  the  facts  of  history'  in  their  books.  Let  all  loyal  people  put  such  books, 
in  the  hands  of  their  children. 

The  STunENT's  Practical  Cmemistrt.     A  Text-Book  on  Chemical  Physics  and 
Inorganic  and   Orgai"/ic  Chemistry.       By  Henry  Morton,  A.M.,  Professor  in 
Philadelphia  Dental  College  and  Franklin  Institute,  and  Albert  M.  Leeds, 
A.M.,  Professor  in  Philadelphia  Dental  College  and  Lecturer  in  Franklin  In- 
stitute.    318pp.,  12mo.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     1866. 
Evidently  no  pains  has  been  spared  to  give  this  book  a  neat  and  attractive  ap- 
pearance.    The  type,  the  illustrations,  paper,  and  every  thing  about  the  book,  is 
pleasing.     The  object  of  the  authors  was  "to  produce  a  book  of  practical  use  to 
the  student,  by  furnishing  him  with  clear  and  simple  explanations  of  the  subject ; 
and  to  those  more  proficient  in  scientific  learning,  by  giving  them,  in  small  com- 
pass, convenient  memoranda  of  important  facts,  numbers,  references,  etc.     The 
effort  has  also  been  made  to  embody  all  the  valuable  novelties  in  branches  dis- 
cussed (many  of  which  have  not  yet  been  introduced  into  any  text-book),  and  thus 
bring  this  work  down  to  the  present  time." 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts;  Part  I,  Chemical  Physics;  Part  II,  Chem- 
istry, under  two  heads — Inorganic,  and  Organic. 

Every  Saturday. —  This  Weekly  is,  in  our  opinion,  precisely  what  it  claims  to 
be  —  a  journal  of  choice  reading  selected  from  current  literature.  The  editor  has 
the  range  of  all  the  English  and  Continental  reviews,  magazines,  and  first-class 
weeklies,  which  press  into  their  service  the  ablest,  wisest  and  wittiest  writers  of 
Europe.  From  this  immense  storehouse  he  selects  that  which  he  judges  best  ad- 
apted to  suit  the  taste  and  intelligence  of  the  American  people.  The  selections 
in  the  numbers  already  issued  embrace  a  wide  variety  of  topics, — all  of  interest 
to  cultivated  minds,  and  nearly  all  of  a  character  to  be  highly  attractive  to  the 
majority  of  American  readers.  There  have  been  excellent  short  stories,  thrilling 
adventures,  exquisite  poems,  graphic  historical  sketches,  popular  scientific  arti- 
cles such  as  appear  originally  only  in  English  and  French  periodicals,  racy  essays 
in  biography,  criticism,  and  anecdote.  In  fact,  it  contains  the  cream  of  foreign 
current  literature,  and  is  offered  at  a  price  that  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Each  number  being  complete  in  itself,  it  is  just  the  thing  for  travelers;  and  each 
number  is  of  such  sterling  merit  that  it  is  just  the  thing  for  those  who  stay  at 
home.     It  is  published  by  Ticknor  &  Fields,  Boston.     $5.00  a  year. 
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STATE    TEACHERS     INSTITUTE   AND   ASSOCIATION. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  1853,  there  was  convened  at  Blooming- 
ton  an  Educational  Convention,  composed  more  strictly  of  teachers, 
superintendents  and  commissioners  of  schools,  and  other  friends  of 
popular  education.  The  circular  calling  the  meeting  was  signed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  as  State  Superintendent,  the  President  and 
Professors  of  Shurtleff  College  and  of  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, the  President  of  Knox  College,  and  a  large  number  of  other 
prominent  teachers,  schoolmen,  and  ministers.  The  convention  was 
organized  by  the  election  of  the  following  officers:  President,  D. 
Brewster;  Vice-Presidents,  Professor  W.  Goodfellow,  Professor  A.  J. 
Sawyer,  and  C.  F.  Loop;  Secretaries,  W.  H.  Powell  and  H.  L.  Lewis. 
The  principal  subjects  discussed  were  the  establishment  of  a  State 
Normal  School,  the  establishment  of  an  educational  paper,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  a  Teachers'  Institute.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Pro- 
fessor Goodfellow,  H.  H.  Lee,  and  Dr.  E.  R.  Roe, —  the  latter  upon 
'  Geology '.  Committees  were  appointed  to  petition  the  Legislature  for 
a  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  for  the  establishment  and  support 
of  a  Normal  School,  and  for  a  School  System  without  taxation;  the 
Constitution  of  a  State  Teachers'  Institute  was  drawn  up  and  adopted; 
the  usefulness  of  an  educational  journal  was  recognized,  and  a  com- 
mittee chosen  to  provide  for  its  publication,  should  they  deem  it  ad- 
visable. 

The  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was  created 
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by  the  next  Legislature,  and  Hon.  N.  W.  Edwards  was  appointed  by 
the  Governor  to  the  position,  until  his  successor  should  be  elected. 
After  the  adjournment  of  the  convention,  the  State  Teachers' 
Institute  of  Illinois  was  fully  organized  by  the  election  of  the  fol- 
lowing officers  :  President,  Rev.  W.  Goodfellow;  Vice-Presidents, 
Rev.  H.  Spalding,  Thomas  Powell,  and  C.  C  Bonney;  Recording 
Secretary,  Rev.  D.  Wilkins;  Corresponding  Secretaries,  H.  0.  Snow, 
H.  L.  Lewis,  and  C.  W.  Hartshorn;  Treasurer,  Professor  C.  W.  Sears; 
Executive  Committee,  Lucius  Loring,  Professor  D.  Wilkins,  and  E. 
Brewster;  also  Standing  Committees  on  Books  and  Libraries,  on  Gov- 
ernment and  Discipline,  and  on  Exercises. 

First  Annual  Meeting. — At  Peoria,  December  26th,  1854  — 
W.  H.  Powell  acting  as  President.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Davies,  on  '  School  Education';  by  N.  W.  Edwards,  on 
a  'School  Law  for  Illinois';  and  by  Professor  J.  B.  Turner,  Dr.  R. 
C.  Rutherford,  and  Dr.  Calvin  Cutter.  A  prominent  subject  before 
the  Institute  was  the  establishment  of  the  Illinois  Teacher,  which 
was  finally  determined  upon,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements.  Its  publication  was  commenced  in  February, 
1855,  under  the  chief  editorship  of  W.  F.  M.  Arny,  and  has  been 
since  continued  with  various  changes  in  the  direction  and  management, 
discussion  was  held  upon  the  subject  of  the  coeducation  of  the  sexes, 
and  resolutions  were  passed  approving  of  it  through  all  grades  of 
schools.  Resolutions  were  also  passed  in  favor  of  vocal  music  in 
schools;  condemning  the  scheme  of  the  State  Superintendent,  author- 
izing him  to  prescribe  and  enforce  a  system  of  text-books;  favoring 
the  support  of  schools  by  a  direct  ad-valorem  tax;  recommending  the 
application  of  the  University  and  Seminary  Fund  to  the  establishment 
of  a  State  University  and  Normal  School;  and  in  favor  of  a  uniform- 
ity of  text-books.  The  following  officers  were  elected :  President, 
W.  H.  Powell;  Vice-Presidents,  N.  Bateman,  H.  H.  Hafi",  and  0.  C. 
Blackmer;  Secretaries,  Y.  C  Burchard,  Professor  S.  Wright,  C.  E. 
Hovey,  and  A.  A.  Trimper;  Treasurer,  Onslow  Peters;  Ex.  Com- 
mittee, Bronson  Murray,  G.  W.  Minier,  and  Professor  S.  Wright. 
An  act  of  incorporation  was  granted  to  the  Society  by  the  following 
Legislature. 

Second  Annual  Meeting. — At  Springfield,  December  26th, 
1855.     Addresses  were  delivered  by  N.  W.  Edwards,  on  the  'Common 
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Schools,  the  School  Law,  and  a  Normal  School';  by  Professor  J.  B. 
Turner,  on  a  'Normal  School',  followed  by  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr. 
Leach  upon  the  same  subject;  by  Professor  N.  Bateman,  on  'Popular 
Fallacies  in  Teaching';  by  President  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  on  the  'Util- 
ity of  the  Study  of  the  Classics';  by  W.  H.  Powell,  on  the  'Support 
of  the  Common  Schools,  necessary  to  the  Public  Good';  and  by  Pro- 
fessor Akers.  An  interesting  report  was  made  by  N.  Bateman,  on 
'School  Government',  which  gave  rise  to  a  warm  debate.  Discussions 
also  followed  upon  the  subject  of  President  Sturtevant's  discourse, 
upon  several  points  of  the  School  Law,  and  other  minor  questions. 
The  title  of  the  Institute  was  changed  to  'The  Illinois  Teachers'  As- 
sociation', and  other  changes  were  made  in  the  Constitution,  constitut- 
ing the  President  and  nine  Vice-Presidents  a  'State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion', and  the  Corresponding  Secretary  a  '  State  Agent',  with  a  salary 
of  SI, 200.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  petition  the  Legislature  in 
behalf  of  County  Institutes,  and  the  Illinois  Teacher.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected:  President,  C  E.  Hovey;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  N.  Bateman;  Ex.  Committee,  N.  Bateman,  B.  G.  Roots, 
and  T.  W.  Bruce;  Editor,  C  E.  Hovey.  Professor  N.  Bateman  and 
W.  H.  Powell  were  nominated  as  first  and  second  choice  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  people,  as  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  State  Superintendent. 

Mr.  Powell  was  elected,  and  Mr.  Bateman  succeeded  him  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term.  A  number  of  County  'Teachers'  Institutes'  had 
already  been  formed,  of  which  the  earliest  was  that  of  Lee  county,  in 
1854,  followed  by  Whiteside,  Tazewell,  Ogle,  and  others.  In  the  two 
following  years,  through  the  efi"orts  of  the  State  Agent  and  other  in- 
fluences, they  increased  more  rapidly,  and  were  over  fifty  in  number 
at  the  close  of  1858. 

Third  Annual  Meeting. — At  Chicago,  Dec.  22d,  1856.  In 
point  of  attendance,  talent,  importance  of  subjects  presented,  and  abil- 
ity shown  in  discussion,  this  meeting  ranks  among  the  first  which  the 
Association  has  ever  held.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Professor 
Longley,  on  'Phonetics';  by  W.  H.  Wells,  on  the  '  Science  of  Teach- 
ing'; by  C.  E.  Hovey,  on  the  '  History  of  the  Illinois  Teacher' ;  by 
N.  Bateman,  on  the  'Justice  of  a  School  Law  based  upon  an  ad-valo- 
rem Tax';  by  Henry  Barnard,  on  the  'Duty  of  the  State  to  Schools'; 
and  by  C.  M.  Cady,  on  'Music  as  a  Department  of  Education'.  Es- 
.says  were  read  by  W.  H.  Haskell,  on  the  '  Duties  of  County  Commiss- 
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sioners'j  by  H.  0.  Wright,  on  the  'Compensation  of  Teachers';  by 
C.  B.  Smith,  on  'Public  and  Private  Schools  compared';  and  by  J. 
F.  Benson,  on  'Who  should  be  Teachers'?  Reports  were  also  pre- 
sented by  J.  A.  Sewall,  on  'Gymnastic  Exercises';  by  T.  J.  Conatty, 
on  the  ' Self-reporting  System';  by  C.  Nye,  on  'Tools  and  Instru- 
ments, or  the  True  Use  of  Text-Books';  and  by  D.  S.  Wentworth,  on 
'School  Government'. 

The  Report  of  C.  E.  Hovey,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
gave  rise  to  a  lengthened  discussion,  and  resolutions  were  passed  rec- 
ommending the  appropriation  by  the  Legislature  of  a  sum  sufficient  to 
establish  and  support  a  Normal  School ;  the  change,  where  desired, 
from  the  District  to  the  Township  system;  the  increase  of  the  salaries 
of  County  Commissioners,  and  empowering  them  to  cancel  the  certifi- 
cates of  teachers  for  due  cause.  The  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  Simeon  Wright;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  C.  C 
Hoagland ;  Editor,  C.  E.  Hovey ;  Ex.  Committee,  D.  S.  Wentworth, 
J.  L.  Hodges,  and  I.  Stone,  jr.  Liberal  subscriptions  were  made  to  the 
Teacher,  and  the  meeting  closed  with  a  social  gathering,  attended 
with  more  than  ordinary  spirit  and  enjoyment. 

In  February,  1857,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  Normal  University — making  appropria- 
tion from  the  University  and  Seminary  Fund  for  its  support,  but 
nothing  for  the  purchase  of  site  or  buildings.  Bloomington  contribu- 
ted $150,000  for  these  purposes,  C.  E.  Hovey  was  appointed  Princi- 
pal, and  instruction  commenced  in  the  October  following. 

Fourth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Decatur,  December  28th,  1857. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  S.  Wright;  by  E.  L.  Youmans,  on  the' 
'Chemistry  of  the  Sunbeam';  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Hoagland,  on  'School  Su- 
pervision'; by  Professor  Tillinghast,  on  'Teaching  Vocal  Music  in 
Schools' ;  by  Professor  R.  Edwards,  on  'Normal  Schools' ;  by  Dr.  E. 
R.  Roe,  on  'Education  of  the  Body' ;  and  by  President  Blanchard,  on 
the  'Vocation  of  the  Teacher'.  Essays  were  read  by  Miss  H.  P. 
Young,  on  'Primary  Instruction' ;  by  Rev.  W.  S.  Post,  on  the  'Rela- 
tion of  Parents,  Teacher,  and  Pupils';  by  Professor  C.  D.  Wilber,  on 
the  'Lead  Mines  of  Galena';  and  by  Professor  0.  Springstead,  on 
'Oral  Instruction'.  Discussions  were  held  on  the  'Furnishing  Pupils 
Gratuitously  with  Books',  and  on  the  'Coeducation  of  the  Sexes'. 
The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  gave  rise  to  resolutions  estab- 
lishing the  office  of  State  Agent ;  recommending  the  organization  of 
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Teachers'  Institutes  and  the  formation  of  School  Libraries;  favoring 
the  equal  compensation  of  male  and  female  teachers,  and  a  system  of 
graded  certificates;  and  urging  greater  attention  to  physical  cul- 
ture. A  committee  was  appointed  to  memorialize  the  Legislature  for 
an  appropriation  for  preparing  and  distributing  to  each  township  a 
work  upon  School  Architecture.  A  communication  was  received  from 
C.  Thomas  on  the  practical  study  of  the  Natural  History  of  Illinois 
and  the  foundation  of  a  Natural-History  Society  in  connection  with 
the  Normal  School — which  was  approved  by  the  Association.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  securing  the  salary  of  the  State  Agent  —  SI, 200 
and  expenses, —  and  a  subscription  of  1,885  copies  of  the  Teacher 
was  pledged  (which  pledges  remained,  generally,  unfulfilled).  The 
following  officers  were  elected:  President,  B.  G.  Roots;  Vice-Presi- 
dents, Dr.  Hurd,  M.  Tabor,  J.  V.  N.  Staudish,  0.  Springstead,  Jon 
Shastid,  H.  Spalding,  S.  P.  Read,  Ezra  Jenkins,  and  W.  Cunning- 
ham;  State  Agent,  S.  Wright;  Secretaries,  3.  F.  Eberhart  and  T.  J. 
Conatty;  Editor,  N.  Bateman.  The  attendance  was  larger  than  ever 
before,  and  much  enthusiasm  was  manifested. 

FirTii  Annual  Meeting. — At  Galesburg,  December  28th,  1858. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Professor  S.  S.  Hammill,  on  'Elocution'; 
by  President  Harvey  Curtis,  on  the 'Various  School  Systems';  by 
Professor  J.  B.  Turner,  on  'Reading';  by  Professor  J.  F.  Brooks,  on 
'Phonetics' ;  by  Professor  J.  Haven,  on  the  'Model  Teacher' ;  and  by 
A.  C.  Spencer,  on  '  Penmanship.'  Essays  were  read  by  S.  A.  Briggs, 
on  'Recitations';  by  Mrs.  H.  T.  Mitchell,  on  the  'Mental  Influence 
of  Science  ' ;  by  Willard  Woodard,  on  '  School  Management ' ;  and  by 
Miss  H.  M.  Culver,  on  '  Some  of  the  Things  we  Teach  Children'.  A 
discussion  was  held  upon  the  subject  of  Union  Graded  Schools;  but 
the  most  prominent  subject  before  the  Association  was  the  best  mode 
of  management  of  the  Illinois  Teacher.  The  debate  was  warm  and 
excited,  and  resulted  in  so  altering  the  Constitution  as  to  release  the 
Association  from  all  responsibility  for  or  interest  in  its  publication. 
The  Teacher  was  still  continued  by  its  former  publishers  and  recog- 
nized as  the  organ  of  the  State  Department,  was  enlarged,  and  has 
since  ranked  high  among  the  similar  publications  of  the  country. 

Reports  were  read  by  J.  H.  Blodgett,  on  '  Teaching  as  a  Profession' ; 
and  by  Professor  Wilber,  on  the  'Illinois  Natural-History  Society', 
which  had  been  commenced  at  the  previous  meeting,  but  was  not  fully 
organized  until  June,  1858.  The  following  officers  were  elected  : 
President,  William  H.  Haskell;    Vice-Presidents,  J.  F.  Woodworth, 
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W.  Woodard,  C.  P.  Allen,  J.  E.  Harroun,  W.  A.  Chamberlin,  L.  M. 
Cutcheon,  M.  S.  Beckwith,  J.  Newman,  and  H.  W.  Dyer;  Secreta- 
ries, Ira  Moore  and  S.  M.  Etter.  The  attendance  was  very  large,  ex- 
ceeding six  hundred. 

Sixth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Ottawa,  December  27th,  1859. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  on  'Mind';  by 
Rev.  F.  S.  Waldo;  and  by  Rev.  D.  A.  Wallace.  Essays  were  read 
by  J.  H.  Blodgett,  on  the  'Teacher's  Profession';  by  Miss  C  M. 
Gregory,  on  the  'Teacher's  Field  of  Labor';  by  P.  D.  Hammond,  on 
the  'Influence  of  the  Personal  Character  of  the  Teacher';  by  Rev.  C. 
E.  Foote,  on  'Discipline';  and  by  S.  M.  Cutcheon,  on  'School  Mar- 
tyrs'. Reports  were  made  by  B.  G.  Roots,  on  the  'Use  of  the  Bible 
in  School' ;  and  by  A.  H.  Fitch,  on  'Reform  Schools' — both  of  which 
gave  rise  to  long  and  earnest  debates.  The  first  resulted  in  the  pass- 
age of  a  resolution  "  that  we  recommend  the  reading  of  the  Bible, 
without  note  or  comment,  in  all  our  schools."  The  discussion  upon 
Reform  Schools  elicited  accounts  of  the  true  condition  of  the  Chicago 
Reform  School,  and  the  conviction  that  the  system  of  moral  suasion 
alone  is  not  sufiicient  for  the  government  of  such  an  institution.  The 
report  of  a  committee  on  'Teaching  a  Recognized  Profession'  brought 
on  a  discussion  which  indicated  a  decided  opinion  that  teachers  alone 
should  be  made  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  teaching, 
and  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  special  committee.  A  committee 
was  also  appointed  to  report  facts  and  statistics  showing  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  state  aid  to  counties  in  the  organization  and  conduct- 
ing of  Teachers'  Institutes.  The  subject  of  Teachers'  Institutes  was 
debated  at  length,  and  it  was  stated  that  thirty  counties  were  sustain- 
ing them.  The  following  ofl&cers  were  elected :  President,  J.  V.  N. 
Standish ;  Vice-Presidents,  G.  G.  Lyon,  W.  S.  Wood,  M.  O'Connor, 
H.  A.  Calkins,  W.  M.  Baker,  B.  R.  Hawley,  George  Bragdon,  and  J. 
D.  Parker;  Secretaries,  W.  Woodard  and  G.  G.  Alvord;  Treasurer, 
N.  Wood  worth. 

In  connection  with  this  meeting,  an  'Association  of  School  Commiss- 
ioners and  Superintendents'  was  temporarily  organized  on  the  29th 
of  December,  1859,  by  the  appointment  of  Wells  Wait  President,  and 
S.  M.  Cutcheon  Secretary. 

Seventh  Annual  Meeting. — At  Quincy,  December  26th,  1860. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Professor  J.  V.  N.  Standish ;  by  Profess- 
or A.  S.  Welch,  on  the  'Natural  System  of  Education' ;  by  N.  Bate- 
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man,  on  'Ameudments  to  the  School  Law' ;  and  by  Hon.  J.  M.  Greg- 
ory, on  '  Education,  the  Business  of  Life.'  Essays  were  read  by  Miss 
Agnes  Manning,  on  'Primary  Teaching';  by  Rev.  L.  P.  Clover,  on 
'  Drawing  as  connected  with  the  Common  and  Higher  Pursuits  of  Life' ; 
by  A.  M.  Gow,  on  'Natural  History  in  Schools';  and  by  Eev.  J.  S. 
Poage,  on  'Moral  Courage  essential  to  the  Scholar'.  Interesting  dis- 
cussions were  held  upon  the  subject  of 'Graded  Schools ',  and  upon 
'Object  Teaching".  The  following  officers  were  elected  :  President, 
W.  H.  Wells;  Vice-Presidents,  George  Hicks,  A.  M.  Gow,  L.  H. 
Cheney,  J.  S.  Poage,  J.  G.  Marchant,  C.  H.  Flower,  John  Hull,  M. 
V.  B.  Shattuck,  and  B.  G.  Roots ;  Secretaries,  S.  A.  Briggs  and  W. 
A.  Chamberlin. 

Eighth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Bloomington,  December  26th, 
1861.  Addresses  were  given  by  President  Wells,  on  the  '  History  of 
Education';  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  on  'Female  Education'; 
by  Professor  J.  B.  Turner,  on  '  Teaching  Chemistry  in  Common 
Schools ' ;  by  C.  H.  Allen,  on  '  Teachers'  Institutes  ' ;  and  by  Hon.  J. 
L.  Pickard,  on  '  Common  Schools'.  Essays  were  read  by  Miss  C.  L, 
Stocking,  on  the  '  Importance  of  History  in  Common  Schools';  by 
Miss  Fanny  Marshall,  on  'Teaching  Geography';  by  W.  M.  Baker, 
on  '  Graded  Schools';  and  by  James  Johonnot,  on  '  Methods  in  Study'. 
Drill  exercises  were  also  held  in  reading,  map-drawing,  gymnastics, 
and  book-keeping.  The  principal  discussions  were  upon  the  subject 
of  '  Free  Public  High  Schools ',  and  '  Teachers'  Institutes  '.  A  reso- 
lution was  passed  in  approval  of  the  object  system  of  teaching  as  pur- 
sued at  the  Oswego  Public  School,  New  York.  A  series  of  patriotic 
resolutions  were  also  presented  and  unanimously  adopted.  Officers 
elected :  President,  W.  M.  Baker;  Vice-Presidents,  J.  B.  Kerr,  H. 
S.  Hyatt,  F.  Rowe,  A.  F.  Waterman,  N.  A.  Prentiss,  H.  L.  Field,  T. 
N.  McCorkle,  J.  P.  Slade,  and  B.  G.  Roots ;  Secretaries,  E.  L.  Clark 
and  S.  H.  White;   Treasurer,  J.  D.  Parker. 

The  Illinois  Natural-History  Society,  through  the  efforts  of  its  orig- 
inator and  secretary,  C.  D.  Wilber,  had  now  established  a  museum  at 
Bloomington,  which  was  dedicated  during  the  session  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  State  Board  of  Examiners,  created  by  the  Legislature  at 
its  previous  session,  also  held  their  first  session  on  the  27th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  awarded  their  first  diplomas  to  eighteen  out  of  twenty-three 
candidates  examined. 
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Ninth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Rockford,  December  31st,  1862. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  G.  C.  Clarke,  on  the  *  Friendships  of 
Literary  Men' ;  by  Richard  Edwards,  on 'National  Welfare  as  de- 
pendent upon  Universal  Education';  by  C  D.  Wilber,  on  the  '  Natu- 
ral Resources  of  the  West' ;  by  A.  S.  Welch,  on  'Object  Teaching' ; 
by  A.  M.  Gow,  on  'Compulsory  Attendance';  by  Hon.  N.  Bateman, 
on  the  'Chief  End  of  Common  Schools,  and  its  more  Effectual  Attain- 
ment'; by  W.  H.  Wells,  on  'Orthoepy  and  its  Representatives';  by 
Professor  J.  J.  Blaisdell,  on  'Dr.  Arnold  as  a  Teacher';  and  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  D.  Butler,  on  'Commonplace  Books'.  Essay  by  A.  A.  Grif- 
fith, on  'Reading'.  Drill  exercises  were  held  in  History,  by  W.  Wood- 
ard;  in  Grammar,  by  Isaac  Stone;  in  Map-drawing,  by  E.  C.  Hewett; 
on  Color,  by  A.  S.  Welch;  in  Music,  by  W.  Tillinghast;  and  in 
Gymnastics,  by  G.  H.  Haskell.  Discussions  were  had  upon  the  '  Best 
Method  of  Teaching  Beginners  to  Read',  and  on  'Object  Teaching'. 
Officers  elected:  Fresident,  Hon.  N.  Bateman;  Vice-Presidents,  W. 
Woodard,  Alex.  Kerr,  Sterne  Rogers,  D.  W.  Evans,  G.  G.  Alvord, 
Francis  Hanford,  Z.  Truesdel,  E.  C.  Hewett,  E.  B.  Leonard,  C.  E. 
Foote,  A.  W.  Mace,  0.  S.  Cook,  and  L.  H.  Roots;  Secretaries,  W. 
W.  Davis  and  A.  M.  Gow. 

Tenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Springfield,  December  29th,  1863. 
Addresses  by  President  Bateman,  on  'The  Association  —  its  History 
and  Aims' ;  by  Hon.  J.  P.  Brooks,  State  Superintendent,  on  the  '  Ma- 
terial Value  of  Education';  by  W.  Woodard,  on  the  'Elements  of 
Power' ;  by  George  Howland  on  the  '  Courtesies  of  the  School-room' ; 
and  by  Rev.  Robert  Allyn,  on  '  Character  in  a  Teacher  better  than  At- 
tainments.' Discussions  were  also  held  upon  the  introduction  of  sci- 
entific musical  instruction  and  of  the  phonetic  system  into  schools, 
upon  the  best  time  for  commencing  grammar,  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations of  teachers,  and  the  courtesies  of  the  school-room.  Essays 
were  read  by  Miss  R.  F.  Beecher,  on  the  'Study  of  our  Language'; 
by  W.  W.  Davis,  on  'Composition';  by  J.  J.  Noble,  on  'Mental 
Arithmetic' ;  and  by  J.  P.  Slade,  on  '  Success  in  Teaching'.  Reports 
were  received  from  Professor  Edwards,  upon  the  '  Normal  University'; 
from  J.  F.  Eberhart,  on  '  School  Visitation'  and  '  Institutes ' ;  and 
from  A.  M.  Gow,  on  'Compulsory  Attendance'.  Practical  exercises 
were  also  conducted  by  E.  C.  Delano,  in  a  model  object  lesson;  by 
Professor  A.  A.  Smith,  in  elocution ;  by  A.  Stetson,  in  free  gymnas- 
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tics;  and  by  Professor  Edwards,  in  reading.  The  principal  feature  of 
the  session  was  the  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  a  system  of  State 
Institutes  in  connection  with  the  Normal  University;  a  plan  was  ma- 
tured, and  a  committee  appointed  to  memorialize  the  Legislature  for 
its  embodiment  into  the  School  Law.  Officers  elected  :  President,  E,. 
Edwards;  Vice-Presidents,  Gr.  Rowland,  M.  Andrews,  Morris  Sav- 
age, J.  M.  Gow,  G.  G.  Alvord,  P.  P.  Hey  wood,  T.  R.  Leal,  Lucius 
Kingsbury,  Jon  Shastid,  0.  S.  Cook,  J.  M.  Pace,  J.  A.  Hamilton,  and 
P.  K.  Roots;  Secretaries,  S.  M.  Etter  and  S.  A.  Briggs. 

Eleventh  Annual  Meeting. — At  Monmouth,  December  27th, 
1864.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  George  Howland,  on  '  Horace 
and  his  Times' ;  by  President  Edwards,  on  '  What  shall  we  do  next  ?  ' 
by  Dr.  John  S.  Hart,  on  'Normal  Schools',  and  on  the  'English  Lan- 
guage'; and  by  Professor  J.  V.  N.  Standish,  on  '  Railroads  to  Knowl- 
edge'. Essays  were  read  by  F.  Hanford,  on  the  Responsibilities  of 
Citizenship';  by  M.  V.  B.  Shattuck,  on  'Heart  Culture';  by  S.  H. 
White,  on  '  Thought  Culture' ;  by  G.  P.  Beard,  on  '  The  Recitation' ; 
and  by  Professor  E.  C.  Hewett,  on  '  History  in  Schools.'  Class  exer- 
cises were  conducted  by  Professor  Powers,  in  free  gymnastics;  by 
Professor  Blackman,  in  music;  by  W.  M.  Scribner,  in  penmanship; 
and  by  Professor  E.  N.  Booth,  in  elocution.  Discussions  were  held 
upon  the  subject  of  '  Elocution' ;  and  '  To  what  extent  should  the 
Language  of  the  Text-book  be  adhered  to? '  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Modifications  of  the  School-Law  was  adopted,  to  the  effect 
that  the  fund  of  the  State  Superintendent  for  travel  and  clerk-hire 
should  be  at  least  §2,500,  and  that  he  be  authorized  to  appoint  an  as- 
sistant, to  be  a  state  officer,  with  a  salary  of  §1,500;  that  85,000  be 
appropriated  annually  for  Institute  purposes,  of  which  the  Board  of 
Education  should  be  trustees ;  that  the  Board  appoint  an  agent  to  con- 
duct Institutes,  in  connection  with  the  State  Superintendent;  and  that 
there  be  an  annual  convention  of  County  Commissioners,  lo  advise  as 
to  the  time  and  place  of  holding  Institutes.  The  President  was  au- 
thorized to  bring  these  subjects  before  the  attention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. Officers  elected:  President,  S.  M.  Etter;  Vice-Presidents,^. 
H.  White,  W.  A.  Jones,  A.  M.  Gow,  Rev.  R.  C.  Mathews,  J.  H. 
Knapp,  P.  C.  Royce,  E.  A.  Gastman,  E.  L.  Clarke,  Jon  Shastid,  0. 
S.  Cook,  J.  M.  Pace,  J.  A.  Hamilton,  and  P.  K.  Roots;  Rec.  Sec'y, 
Z.  Truesdel;  Ex.  Com.  J.  F.  Ebcrhart,  E.  C.  Hewett,  and  J.  D.  Low. 
27 
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CONSTITUTION 1864. 

I. —  This  Association  shall  be  called 'The  Illinois  State  Teachers' Associa- 
tion'. 

II. —  This  Association  shall  hold  its  meetings  annually. 

III. —  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  nine  Vice- 
Presidents,  one  from  each  Congressional  District  in  the  state,  a  Recording  Secre- 
tary, a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  a  Committee  on  Programme  and 
Arrangements,  and  a  Committee  on  School  Government,  all  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed annually  and  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

IV. —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  the  regular  meetings 
of  the  Association  and  to  attend  to  all  the  duties  incumbent  upon  said  office;  and 
some  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  shall  preside  in  case  of  his  absence. 

The  President  and  the  nine  Vice-Presidents  shall  constitute  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Association,  six  of  whom  shall  be  a  quorum  to  transact  business. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Executive  Board  to  advise  with  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  with  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
and  with  the  Treasurer;  to  report  to  the  Association,  annually,  any  revision  they 
deem  expedient  in  the  School  Law  and  in  this  Constitution ;  to  attend  to  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  Association ;  and  to  take  a  general  supervision  of  the  cause 
of  education  in  their  respective  districts,  by  advising  with  the  County  Commiss- 
ioners, Township  Trustees,  and  District  School  Directors. 

Y. —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary  to  keep  a  correct  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association. 

VI. —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  conduct  all  the 
foreign  correspondence  of  the  Association. 

VII. —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  receive  membership  fees  and  all 
other  funds  accruing  by  donation  or  otherwise,  and  disburse  the  same  on  the  or- 
der of  the  Executive  Board;  and  he  shall  be  required  to  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  Association  of  the  condition  of  the  finances. 

VIII. —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Programme  and  Arrangements 
to  arrange  the  literary  exercises  for  each  session  of  the  Association. 

IX. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  School  Government  to  report 
annually  to  the  Association  the  best  manner  of  governing  schools. 

X. — This  Association  shall  consist  of  teachers,  and  of  state,  county,  township, 
and  district  school  officers  in  the  State  of  Illinois ;  each  male  member  paying  one 
dollar  annually  and  signing  the  Constitution. 

Honorary  members  may  be  elected  at  any  annual  meeting,  and  may  participate 
in  the  debates,  but  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

XI. — All  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  except  when  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  Association,  a  majority  of  votes  electing. 

XII. — The  Executive  Board  of  the  Association  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  va- 
cancies that  may  occur  in  the  offices  of  the  Association  by  death,  resignation,  or 
otherwise,  between  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Association. 

XIII. — This  Constitution  may  be  altered  and  amended  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present,  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Association. 
[To  be  continued.] 
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SLEEP   AND   STUDY. 

AN     ALLEGORY. 


Sleep  is  a  maiden,  gentle  and  fair, 

With  a  constant  smile  on  her  placid  face: 
With  poppy-blossoms  she  decks  her  hair. 
And  she  shows  in  her  bearing  the  conscious  air 
Of  a  woman  possessed  of  each  feminine  grace. 

She  wanders  oft  to  the  Land  of  Dreams, — 
Sweet  land  of  Illusion,  fair  and  bright; 
And  she  walks  by  the  banks  of  murmuring  streams. 
Where,  sheltered  from  midday's  piercing  beams, 
Her  blissful  bowers  by  their  beauty  invite. 

Where'er  with  her  velvet  foot  she  goes, 
An  ethereal  perfume  floats  on  the  air: 

At  her  coming  the  mourner  forgets  his  woes, 

And,  wrapped  in  the  mantle  of  repose, 
Lays  down  his  burden  of  sorrow  and  care. 

To  the  sufferer,  tossed  on  his  fevered  bed, 
With  an  opiate  draught  she  eagerly  hies : 

She  soothes  to  quiet  the  aching  head. 

And,  banishing  all  its  fancies  dread, 
She  closes  in  calmness  the  weary  eyes. 

But  to  the  toiler  on  his  way 
Her  voice  has  a  syren's  power  for  ill : 

She  allures,  but,  alasl  it  is  but  to  betray; 

Iler  victim  she  leads  from  duty  astray 
With  a  basilisk's  baneful  but  magical  skill. 


II. 

Study  's  a  youth  of  an  active  mind, 

Uneasy  spirit,  and  restless  will: 
To  present  attainments  never  resigned, 
To  new  endeavor  for  ever  inclined. 

He  bravely  clambers  up  Fame's  rugged  hill. 

He  diveth  into  the  deep  Unknown, 
He  digs  and  delves  with  patient  toil. 

Leaving  behind  him  the  sluggard  and  drone. 

He  manfully  struggles  on  alone. 
And  oft  by  the  light  of  the  'midnight  oil'. 

But  a  vigilant  foe  upon  his  track 

Will  constantly,  cautiously,  cunningly  creep: 
'T  is  a  maiden  fair,  who  would  lure  him  back ; 
No  witching  wile  does  the  tempter  lack, 

And  the  name  of  the  damsel  is Slccj). 
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When  the  eager  mind  aspires  to  gain 

The  glorious  triumphs  by  genius  won, 
Oft  drowsiness  seizes  the  o'erwrought  brain, 
And  fetters  it  fast,  though  with  flowery  chain. 
Ere  half  of  its  toilsome  task  is  done. 

Study  and  Sleep,  the  youth  and  the  maid, 

Lead  but  a  sad  and  belligerent  life. 
"What  powerful  enchanter  will  lend  his  aid 
To  reconcile  the  ambitious  blade 
With  the  gentle  but  cunning  and  crafty  maid, 

And  make  the  twain husband  and  wife? 

Bloomington. 


TWO        PICTURES 


The  Schoolmaster. — Bradley  Headstone,  in  his  decent  black 
coat  and  waistcoat,  and  decent  white  shirt,  and  decent  formal  black 
tie,  and  decent  pantaloons  of  pepper-and-salt,  with  his  decent  silver 
watch  in  his  pocket,  and  its  decent  hair-guard  round  his  neck,  looked 
a  thoroughly  decent  young  man  of  six-and-twenty.  He  was  never 
seen  in  any  other  dress,  and  there  was  a  certain  stiffness  in  his  way 
of  wearing  this,  as  if  there  were  a  want  of  adaptation  between  him  and 
it,  recalling  some  mechanics  in  their  holiday  clothes.  He  had  ac- 
quired mechanically  a  great  store  of  teachers'  knowledge.  He  could 
do  mental  arithmetic  mechanically,  sing  at  sight  mechanically,  blow 
various  wind-instruments  mechanically,  even  play  the  great  church- 
organ  mechanically.  From  his  early  childhood  up,  his  mind  had  been  a 
place  of  mechanical  storage.  The  arrangement  of  his  wholesale  ware- 
house, so  that  it  might  be  ready  to  meet  the  demands  of  retail  deal- 
ers—  history  here,  geography  there,  astronomy  to  the  right,  politi- 
cal economy  to  the  left, —  natural  history,  the  physical  sciences,  figures, 
music,  the  lower  mathematics  and  what  not,  all  in  their  several  places, 
—  this  care  had  imparted  to  his  countenance  a  look  of  care  :  while  the 
habit  of  questioning  and  being  questioned  had  given  him  a  suspicious 
manner,  or  a  manner  that  would  be  better  described  as  of  one  lying 
in  wait.  There  was  a  kind  of  a  settled  trouble  in  his  face.  It  was 
the  face  belonging  to  a  naturally  slow  or  inattentive  intellect  that  had 
toiled  hard  to  get  what  it  had  won,  and  that  had  to  hold  it  now  it  was 
gotten.  He  always  seemed  to  be  uneasy  lest  any  thing  should  be  miss- 
ing from  his   mental  storehouse,  and  taking  stock  to  assure  himself. 
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Suppression  of  so  much  to  make  room  for  so  much  had  given  him  a 
constrained  manner,  over  and  above.  Yet  there  was  enough  of  what 
was  animal  and  of  what  was  fiery  (though  smouldering)  still  visible  in 
him  to  suggest  that  if  young  Bradley  Headstone,  when  a  lad,  had 
chanced  to  be  told  off  for  the  sea,  he  would  not  have  been  the  last 
man  in  a  ship's  crew.  ....... 

The  Schoolmistress. —  Small,  shining,  neat,  methodical,  and 
buxom,  was  Miss  Peecher  :  cherry-cheeked,  and  tuneful  of  voice.  A 
little  pin-cushion,  a  little  housewife,  a  little  book,  a  little  work-box,  a 
little  set  of  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  and  a  little  woman,  all  in 
one.  She  could  write  a  little  essay  on  any  subject  exactly  a  slate 
long,  beginning  at  the  left-hand  top  of  one  side  and  ending  at  the 
right-hand  bottom  of  the  other,  and  the  essay  should  be  strictly  ac- 
cording to  rule.  If  Mr.  Bradley  Headstone  had  addressed  a  written 
proposal  of  marriage  to  her,  she  would  probably  have  replied  in  a 
complete  little  essay  on  the  theme  exactly  a  slate  long,  but  would  cer- 
tainly have  replied  Yes.  For  she  loved  him.  The  decent  hair-guard 
that  went  round  his  neck  and  took  care  of  his  decent  silver  watch  was 
an  object  of  envy  to  her.  So  would  Miss  Peecher  have  gone  round 
his   neck  and   taken  care  of  him.     Of  him,  insensible.     Because  he 

did  not  love  Miss  Peecher.  Dickens's  Mutual  Friend. 


NOTATION      OF      SOUNDS, 


lN   old   teacher. 


In  the  course  of  speculations  upon  English  Grammar,  extending 
through  many  years,  an  inconvenience  has  been  felt  by  me,  when, 
from  time  to  time,  I  have  desired  to  present  some  of  my  ideas  to  the 
public  through  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  or  the  pages  of  an  educa- 
tional magazine,  from  the  want  of  a  convenient  system  of  denoting 
the  sounds  of  the  language.  The  same  embarrassment,  I  doubt  not, 
has  been  experienced  by  many  others.  Having  turned  my  attention 
to  the  means  of  remedying  the  difficulty,  I  am  persuaded  that  they 
are  to  be  found  in  every  well -provided  printing-office;  and  in  the 
hope  that  the  plan  will  be  easily  understood,  and  prove  to  be  a  con- 
siderable convenience,  I  beg  leave  herewith  to  present  it. 
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It  consists  simply  in  adopting,  for  purposes  of  notation,  some  common 
style  of  type — antique,*  for  instance, —  and  supplying  its  deficiencies 
witb  black  letter  and  italic,  with  the  addition  of  supe^o"  if  they  can  be 
had;  though  these  last  can  be  dispensed  with.  To  illustrate  the  plan, 
it  will  be  first  necessary  to  understand  what  the  elementary  sounds  of 
the  language  actually  are;  and  if,  in  giving  my  own  conclusions, 
I  difi"er  from  other  persons,  I  must  make  want  of  space  my  apology, 
should  my  views  not  be  enforced  with  suflScient  distinctness. 

And  first,  of  the  Vowels.  I  am  satisfied  that  Dr.  Rush,  in  his  the- 
ory of  'vanishing  sounds',  has  confounded  consonants  with  vowels. 
Every  vowel,  in  the  English  way  of  speaking,  when  prolonged,  has  a 
tendency  to  run  into  one  of  the  three  consonants  Ti,  w,  or  y,  thus  ena- 
bling us  to  distinguish  three  classes  of  vowels.  In  each  class  there  is 
a  full,  a  medial  and  a  weak  vowel  (I  would  say  close  in  stead  of  weak, 
and  open  in  stead  of  full;  but  those  designations  are  needed  for  other 
purposes).  In  the  English  language,  however,  the  weak  vowel  of  the 
third  class  is  wanting;  but  it  is  found  in  French,  German,  and  Greek, 
and  I  doubt  not  in  Latin,  if  we  would  pronounce  it  as  the  ancients 
did.  Each  of  these  has  a  short  and  a  long  sound;  the  latter  a  pro- 
longation of  the  former.  To  these  are  to  be  added  three  diphthongs. 
These  nineteen  sounds  I  propose  to  indicate  as  follows,  using  the  let- 
ter 'a'  for  the  first  class,  'o'  for  th6  second,  and  'e'  for  the  third,  and 
denoting  the  long  sounds  by  affixing  a  superior  or  italic  h,  w,  or  y. 
This  is  not  needed  with  the  diphthongs,  as  they  are  always  long. 


VOWELS. 

First,  or  h  Class.                   | 

Second,  or  io  Class. 

Short. 
a  as  in  aha. 
a  as  in  can. 
a  as  in  bias. 

Long. 
a^  as  in  aha''. 
a'^  as  in  (man)  ma'^n. 
a^  as  in  (up)  a^^p. 

Third,  or 

Short. 
0  as  in  On. 
0  as  in  only. 
0  as  in  to  go. 

y  Class. 

Long. 
0"^  as  in  (or)  O'^r. 
0^  as  in  tone. 
0^''  as  in  (two)  to'^ 
ao  as  in  (owl)  aol 

Short. 
e  as  in  ell. 
t  as  in  (ill)  t\l 
u  as  in  French  wne. 

Long. 
ey  as  in  (may) 
t^  as  in  (be)  b 
at  as  in  (aisle^ 
Ot  as  in  (oil)  0 

mey. 

ael. 

*  The  type  we  use  here  is  not  that  known  as  antique,  but  will  answer  the 
author's  purpose  quite  as  well,  and  suits  the  printer  better. — Publisher. 
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Remarks. 

a.  This  is  the  sound  heard  in  such  words  as  'mast',  which  many 
persons,  in  trying  to  avoid  the  sound  of  a^,  pronounce  ma'^st. 

a*^.     This  is  seldom,  if  at  all,  found  except  before  'h'  or  'r'. 

a  and  a"^-  The  difference  of  sound  in  the  words  'can'  and  'man'  is 
perceptible  to  every  ear,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  denoted  in  any 
dictionary. 

a.  This  is  the  most  common  sound  in  our  language,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  every  vowel-letter  and  by  several  digraphs ;  as  in  altar,  al- 
ter, no  sir,  sailor,  murmur,  martyr,  etc.  It  is  heard  feebly  in  all 
such  words  as  able,  ample,  etc. 

a^'.  This  is  the  same  sound  in  'luck'  and  'lurk',  though  slightly 
disguised  by  the  semivowel  ;•. 

0.  This  sound  is  much  used  by  Americans  where  the  English  use 
a''';  as  in  'coat',  'home',  'stone',  etc.  It  is  the  true  o^ittxpoj',  which 
some  superficial  observers  have  said  that  the  modern  Greeks  pronounce 
the  same  as  uf^sya. 

Some  have  denied  that  e^'  and  £>'  are  merely  the  sounds  of  e  and  t 
protracted.  But  their  misapprehension  is  due  to  their  overlooking 
the  peculiarity  of  our  language,  that  the  long  vowels  tend  to  close  on 
their  characteristic  consonant ;  and  this  peculiarity  is  more  marked  in 
the  third  class  than  in  any  other,  as  the  organs  of  speech,  in  uttering 
them,  are  opened  to  a  less  extent,  and  consequently  not  so  icell  braced 
against  this  tendency. 

u.  This  is  the  Greek  v^i.-Kov,  and  undoubtedly  the  Latin  y,  which 
is  derived  from  it.  As  it  does  not  exist  in  our  language,  I  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  search  out  distinctions  between  the  long  and 
short  sounds. 

ao,  Be,  and  Oe.  In  some  elementary  works,  young  readers  are  cau- 
tioned not  to  give  the  'diphthongal'  sound  to  long  i,  and  the  caution 
might  have  been  extended  with  equal  propriety  to  such  pronunciations 
as  caow  for  'cow',  and  boiy  for  'boy'.  But  the  error  which  is  here 
censured  is  actually  the  separation  of  the  two  sounds,  which  leaves 
them  no  longer  a  diphthong. 

I  proceed  to  the  analogies  of  the  Consonants.  And  first  I  will  re- 
mark a  peculiarity  of  some  languages,  of  which  the  English  is  one,  in 
forming  the  sounds  of  'f  and  'v'  with  the  assistance  of  the  teeth, 
while  in  other  languages  the  corresponding  sounds  are  formed  with 
the  lips  alone.     On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  continental  Europe, 
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generally  if  not  universally,  sound  the  sibilants  with  the  assistance  of 
the  teeth,  which  we  do  not.  The  teeth,  then,  may  be  considered  as 
exceptional,  not  essential,  organs  of  speech,  and,  as  such,  will  be  dis- 
regarded in  this  scheme.  This  being  premised,  I  remark  that  the 
consonants  are  of  two  kinds,  or  qualities, —  mutes,  and  semivowels; 
and  that  the  semivowels  are  of  two  kinds, —  sibilants,  and  liquids. 
Furthermore,  there  are  three  classes  of  consonants,  distinguished,  ac- 
cording to  the  organ  by  which  they  are  formed,  as  labials,  palatals, 
and  Unguals.  The  sibilants  are  of  the  third  class;  the  mutes  and 
liquids  are  divided  among  the  three.  In  each  class  there  is  a  sharp, 
and  a  corresponding  dull  mute,  which  may  be  called  hard ;  and  anoth- 
er corresponding  with  each  of  these,  which  may  be  called  soft.  Be- 
sides these,  there  is  another  in  the  labial  class,  which  seems  to  occupy 
a  position  between  the  mutes  and  the  liquids.  The  scheme  of  nota- 
tion of  these  sounds  (most  of  which  require  no  exemplification)  is  here 
presented. 


CONSONANTS, 


Genus  1. 
Hard. 


1st  Quality,  Mutks. 


Order  1,  Sharp. 


Genus  2. 
Soft. 


Order  2,  Dull. 
Genus  •! 
Soft. 


Hard. 

b 

S  g  in  go. 

d 


I  2d  Quality, 

ISemivowels. 

I      2d  Kind, 

I       Liquids. 


V 

y 

^thi 


9  ngins!«fir  r 

n  1 


Class  I,  Labials. 
Class  11,  Palatals. 

(2d  Qual. 
Semivowels. 
1st  Kind, 
Sibilants. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  consonants  p,  k,  and  t,  completely  obstruct 
the  passage  of  sound,  and  the  corresponding  ones  b,  g,  and  d,  permit 
only  a  dull,  murmuring  or  grumbling  sound  to  be  heard  from  within 
the  closed  organs,  while  the  sounds  of  the  liquids  approach  much 
nearer  to  a  vocal  utterance.  The  sibilants,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
merely  whispers,  if  so  much.  The  sounds  of  the  soft  mutes,  again, 
are  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  other  groups,  being  merely  breath- 
ings, and  some  of  them  quite  inaudible.  I  anticipate  no  objection  to 
my  arrangement  except  with  regard  to  the  h  and  y ;  but,  even  in  those 
cases,  I  am  satisfied  that  every  person  of  tolerable  judgment  will,  upon 
due  consideration,  perceive  that  there  is  the  same  analogy  between  the 
sounds  of  \i^  and  he^  as  between  those  of  pe^  and  fe^,  and  furthermore, 
that  the  sound  yj^  bears  the  same  relation  to  ge''  as  \i^  does  to  ke'^. 
Whatever  exceptions,  however,  any  one  may  take  to  the  classification 
of  the  sounds, —  and  I  regret  the  want  of  space  to  anticipate  such  ob- 
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jeetions  as  may  perhaps  be  urged, —  the  plan  of  denoting  the  sounds 
will  prove  none  the  less  useful.  To  illustrate  its  convenience,  a  few 
examples  may  be  given.     Thus  : 

The  indefinite  article  and  the  copulative  conjunction,  though  cited 
as  e^,  an,  and  and,  are  actually  a,  an,  and  and  :  as,  a  mob ;  an  oks ; 
yo^  and  aj;. 

The  definite  article  is  "ba  before  a  consonant,  bey  before  a  vowel :  as, 
ha  boe ;  hy  a'TDle- 

The  comparative  and  superlative  degrees  are  regularly  formed  by 
adding  aj  and  est  to  the  positive  :  as,  hot,  hotar,  hotest;  waeZ,  wa^zar, 
waczest. 

The  imperfect  participle  of  the  verb  is  always  formed  by  adding  jcg : 
as,  trot,  trotcg ;  la^V,  la'-veg. 

Many  other  examples  might  be  adduced,  to  exhibit  the  convenience 
of  a  notation  of  this  kind  in  grammatical  treatises,  but  these  may  suf- 
fice; and  I  will  only  add  the  remark  that  it  is  by  no  means  proposed 
to  substitute  this  system  for  the  common  character  in  ordinary  use. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  analysis  of  the  sounds  of  our  language 
herewith  presented  will  commend  itself  to  the  attention  of  the  reader. 


MATHEMATICAL    DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  WHITE. 
■Post-Office  Address  — "595  West- Washington  St.,  Chicago."' 


Solutions. —  8.  As  they  are  in  a  proportion,  there  must  be  a  ratio. 
Hence,  let  r=ratio;  then  we  shall  have  a;  =  number  of  pounds  of  7- 
shilling  tea,  and  rx^number  of  pounds  of  11-shilliug  tea.  Then  will 
7-shilling  tea  :  11-shilling  tea  : :  rr  :  rx ;  also,  7x-\-llrx  =  the  cost  of 
mixture,  and  12a: -j-  llric  =  the  value  of  mixture  at  12  shillings  per 

pound.  Now  j^=oQQ=jg;  and,  by  the  conditions, /5(7a:+llrx) 
-{-7x-{-nrx=12x-^12rx,  or,  56a;+88r:c+105a;+165ra=180a:+ 
180ra;.  19x—7drx=0.  19=r73r.  r=4|.  Substitute  this  for  r, 
and  we  have  7-shilling  tea  :  11-shilling  temixi^^x;  or,  dividing 
second  ratio  by  x,  we  have  7-shilling  tea  :  11-shilling  tea  : :  1  :  ^1 ; 
hence,  7-shilliag  tea  :  11-shilling  tea  : :  73  :  19  =  the  proportion  re- 
quired. SIGMA. 
28 
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53i  per  cent.=y^g.  If  he  gains  j^^  of  the  cost,  the  selling  price 
must  be  f  |  of  the  cost  price.  12  is  f  |  of  7^-|.  To  make  a  mixture 
of  teas  worth  respectively  7  shillings  and  11  shillings  per  pound,  that 
the  mixture  may  be  worth  7^|  shillings,  we  may  use  73  pounds  of  the 
first  to  19  pounds  of  the  second.     A71S.  73  :  19.  o.  s.  w. 

Answer  sent  in  by  Pupillus,  also. 

Problems. — 10.  A  person  at  a  tavern  borrowed  as  much  money  as 
he  had  about  him,  and  out  of  the  whole  spent  16  cents;  he  then  went 
to  a  second  tavern,  where  he  also  borrowed  as  much  as  he  had  now 
about  him,  and  out  of  the  whole  spent  16  cents;  and  going  on,  in  this 
manner,  to  a  third  and  a  fourth  tavern,  he  found,  after  spending  10 
cents  at  the  latter,  that  he  had  nothing  left.  How  much  money  had 
he  at  first  ?  ARTEMAS  MAETIN. 

11.  If  6  oxen  and  50  sheep,  grazing,  are  required  to  eat  7^  acres 
of  grass  in  3  weeks,  together  with  that  which  grows  during  the  time 
of  grazing;  and,  in  like  manner,  10  oxen  and  60  sheep  are  required 
to  eat  20  acres  of  grass  in  8  weeks,  together  with  that  which  grows 
during  the  time  of  grazing :  how  many  sheep  and  oxen  (the  sheep  be- 
ing 5  times  the  number  of  oxen)  will  be  required  to  eat  65  acres  of 
grass  in  13  weeks,  together  with  that  which  grows  during  the  time 
of  grazing  ?  SIGMA. 

12.  At  what  distance  from  each  end  must  a  board  12  feet  long,  8 
inches  wide  at  one  end  and  12  inches  at  the  other,  be  cut,  so  as  to  di- 
vide it  into  two  equal  parts  ?  W.  H.  AENOLD. 

13.  Three  men  bought  a  grindstone  30  inches  in  diameter,  each 
paying  an  equal  amount  of  the  purchase-money.  Required,  the  num- 
ber of  inches  of  its  radius  each  must  grind  ofi",  supposing  it  can  be 
ground  to  the  centre.  ARTEMAS  MARTlIsr. 

A  correspondent  requests  a  solution  to  the  following  problem,  taken  from 
Stoddard's  Practical  Arithmetic : 

14.  A  man  sold  100  head  of  live  stock  for  $400,  as  follows :  oxen 
at  $40,  cows  at  $20,  calves  at  $8,  and  sheep  at  $2.  How  many  might 
he  have  sold  of  each  ? 


Time  is  the  only  gift  in  which  God  has  stinted  us;  for  he  never 
intrusts  us  with  a  second  moment  till  he  has  taken  away  the  first,  and 
never  leaves  us  certain  of  a  third.  Fknelun. 


EDITOR'S  DEPARTMENT. 


EDITOR'S     CHAIR. 

Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association. — We  continue  in  the  present  issue  the 
publication  of  the  valuable  article  upon  the  Educational  History  of  Illinois  from 
Barnard'n  American  Journal  of  Education.  The  remainder,  embracing  biograph- 
ical sketches  of  eminent  Illinois  Educators,  will  appear  in  the  Teaclicr  for  August. 

The  record  is  truly  an  honorable  one.  Let  no  reader  fail  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  interesting  facts  therein  contained,  and  not  lay  it  aside  without  resolving 
to  follow  the  example  so  nobly  set,  and  to  contribute  his  share  toward  building 
up  a  glorious  Commonwealth. 

National  Department  of  Education. — The  bill  establishing  the  National  De- 
partment of  Education  passed  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
19th  of  June,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  also  pass  the  Senate.  The 
success  of  the  measure  in  the  House  is  mainly  due  to  Hon.  S.  W.  Moulton,  of  Illi- 
nois; Gen.  Banks  and  Gov.  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts;  and  Gen.  Garfield,  of 
Ohio. 

The  bill  as  originally  drawn  provided  for  a  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  (The  bill  was  published  in  full  in  the  Teaclwr  for  March, 
1866,  page  79.)  It  was  afterward  so  modified  as  to  create  a  distinct  department, 
to  be  called  the  Department  of  Education,  with  an  olHcer  at  its  head  styled  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  who  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  to  receive  a  salary  of  S4000.  The  Commissianer  is  au- 
thorized to  employ  three  clerks,  at  salaries  of  §2000,  81800,  and  $1000,  respect- 
ively. A  fourth  section  was  added,  authorizing  and  directing  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Buildings  to  furnish  proper  offices  for  the  use  of  the  department.  The 
functions  of  the  department  are  as  set  forth  in  the  original  bill. 

Massachusetts. — This  state  has  expended  during  fifty  years  about  eighteen 
millions  of  dollars  for  supporting  her  dependent  and  criminal  classes.  It  has 
contributed  toward  the  construction  of  sixteen  institutions,  in  fifty  years,  two 
and  one-third  millions ;  and  more  than  four  and  a  half  millions  toward  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  eighteen  state  establishments.  These  sums  do  not  include  the 
private  charities,  which  are  estimated  at  a  million  and  a  half  annually. 

We  come  now  to  her  institutions  for  the  reform  of  the  juvenile  classes.  In 
nine  years  she  expended,  in  erecting  schools  at  Westborough,  and  supporting 
2,000  pupils  there,  over  .*S50,000,  the  average  cost  of  each  young  scamp-scholar 
being  S494.  The  cost  of  each  boy  per  week  during  1865  was  |3.44.  The  school- 
ship  and  its  current  expenses  for  5^^  years  consumed  over  §173,000,  at  an  average 
cost  for  each  boy  of  $3.54  per  week;  §176,000  more  were  used  up  in  8  years  in 
erecting  a  reform-school  for  girls  and  supporting  the  pupils  who  were  remanded 
to  it.  The  average  cost  per  week  of  the  girls  was  §2.82.  We  find  that  the  aggre- 
gate of  these  sums  is  over  §1,200,000. 
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The  Female  Medical  College  of  Pennsyltanl4.. — Before  us  lies  the  Seven- 
teenth Annual  Announcement  of  this  institution,  for  the  session  of  1866— '67.  We 
have  perused  with  great  interest  the  valuable  history  herein  contained.  March 
11th,  18.50,  the  charter  of  the  Female  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  was 
granted  by  the  state  legislature.  Against  the  bitter  opposition  of  medical  men, 
the  ridicule  and  scoffs  of  the  public,  and  the  lack  of  pecuniary  means,  the  enter- 
prise was  inaugurated.  Now,  at  the  expiration  of  its  16th  annual  session,  having 
outlived  all  serious  opposition,  and  established  itself  upon  a  firm  basis,  it  points 
with  just  pride  to  its  honorable  record.  The  manifest  fitness  of  woman  to  per- 
form many  of  the  functions  of  the  physician  seems  now,  in  this  country  at  least, 
to  be  very  generally  recognized.  Indeed,  the  whole  evidence  shows  that,  if  to 
thorough  medical  knowledge  a  woman  unites  high  moral  qualities  and  practical 
common  sense,  a  full  and  glorious  career  is  open  before  her,  and  success  is  already 
secured. 

"A  portion  of  our  graduates,  who  have  not  attempted  to  become  practitioners, 
bear  witness  that  amid  household  duties,  surrounded  by  those  they  love,  they  re- 
gard the  time  and  labor  given  to  medical  studies  as  among  the  best  investments 
of  their  lives." 

Step  by  step  have  the  claims  put  forth  by  woman  for  a  more  enlarged  sphere 
of  duty  been  acknowledged.  We  hail  every  recognition  of  such  claims  as  a  new 
proof  of  our  advancing  civilization.  In  view  of  the  past,  it  becomes  an  interest- 
ing question  whether  those  who  sneer  at  Female  Suffrage  are  quite  as  wise  and 
far-sighted  as  those  who  maintain  that  the  best  service  that  they  can  render  wo- 
man is,  in  every  way,  to  hdj)  her  to  help  herself. 

American  Colleges. — The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  the  emi- 
nent German  chemist,  Liebig,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Society : 

"In  America  you  spend  too  much  money  in  putting  up  your  educational  build- 
ings, and  then  starve  your  professors.  I  learn  that  you  put  up  a  very  grand  build- 
ing in  your  city  of  Columbus,  called  the  Starling  Medical  College.  I  have  a  pic- 
ture of  it.  I  am  told  that  it  cost  some  $10,000  or  $75,000,  and  now  you  are 
starving  the  professors  in  it.  You  did  the  same  in  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati. 
Then,  I  am  told,  you  built  two  universities  in  Ohio,  and  now  the  professors  can 
hardly  live  on  the  salary  you  pay.  The  consequence  is  that  these  schools,  col- 
leges, or  universities,  must  run  down.  There  is  no  place  in  the  whole  world  where 
knowledge  can  make  so  much  money  as  in  America;  therefore  your  best  men  will 
not  become  teachers  or  professors,  simply  because  they  can  make  more  money 
out  of  something  else ;  and  they  very  naturally  apply  their  talent  and  ability 
where  it  pays  the  best.  No  man  will  engage  in  an  educational  course  of  life, 
for  life,  on  a  salary  of  $1,200  or  $1,500  a  year,  when,  by  applying  the  ability  in 
some  other  pursuit,  he  can  make  $4,000  or  $5,000  a  year.  Hence,  you  have  no 
first-class  professors  in  all  America;  but  you  have  in  stead  first-class  business  men, 
first-class  mechanics,  and  managers  of  large  and  colossal  establishments." 

The  extract  contains  a  great  deal  too  much  truth.  We  certainly  have  first- 
class  professors  in  America,  but  they  are  either  men  who,  possessed  of  private 
fortunes,  can  afford  to  devote  themselves  to  a  favorite  pursuit,  or  else  men  who 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  worldly  prospects,  in  their  enthusiastic  devotion  to  science. 
In  a  country  like  ours  this  should  not  be,  and   young  men  with  a  strong  passion 
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for  scientific  pursuits — we  have  had  the  fortune  to  know  such  —  should  not  be 
deterred  from  devoting  their  lives  to  them  by  the  small  prospect  there  is  of  earn- 
ing even  a  competence  if  they  desert  the  beaten  paths  of  money-making. 

Massachusetts  Teacher. 

Amkrican  Institute  of  Instruction. — The  thirty-seventh  annual  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Burlington,  Vermont,  August  7th,  8th,  and  9th.  The  following  are  the 
subjects  for  discussion :  '  Our  Schools  —  their  influence  on  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Manufactures,  Civil  Polity,  and  Morals';  'Advantages  of  Graded  Schools';  Edu- 
cation and  Reconstruction';  'Place  of  the  Sciences  and  the  Classics  in  a  Liberal 
Education'.  Lectures  are  announced  from  Moses  T.  Brown,  Cincinnati;  Profess- 
or Tyler,  of  Amherst  College ;  Professor  Greene,  of  Brown  University,  and  M.  C. 
Stebbins,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts:  also,  addresses  by  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop, 
President  of  the  Institute,  and  by  Gov.  Bullock,  of  Vermont. 

National  Associations. — These  bodies  hold  their  annual  meetings,  this  year, 
in  Indianapolis,  as  follows:  National  Association  of  School  Superintendents, 
August  13th;  American  Normal-School  Association,  August  14th;  National 
Teachers'  Association,  August  15th,  16th,  and  17th. 

Elocution. —  "The  majority  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools  will  never  need  to  read 
to  a  larger  audience  than  the  family  circle,  and  there  any  of  these  tricks  of  voice 
or  manner  would  be  abominable.  As  for  the  others,  the  worst  thing  we  can  do 
for  them  is  to  make  them  declaimers.  The  country  is  already  overrun  with  men 
who  delight  in  the  sound  of  their  own  voices.  The  thing  to  be  done  is  to  give  to 
the  young  thoughts  and  ideas,  and  to  make  them  in  earnest  about  these.  Then  if 
they  have  a  little  simple  training  in  the  management  of  the  voice,  we  need  not 
fear  that  they  will  fail  in  the  expression  of  their  ideas.  Men  who  are  endowed 
by  nature  with  a  good  voice,  and  who  really  have  some  thoughts  which  ought  to 
be  uttered,  will  find  a  way  to  make  them  heard,  and  they  will  not  need  an  elocu- 
tionist to  secure  attenion  to  what  they  have  to  say.  Earnestness  gives  us  action 
and  is  a  vital  power.  Declamation  is  mere  acting,  and  is  weak  and  worse  than 
useless." — Review  of  a  Work  on  Mocutmi  in  the  Round  Table.  ^ 

Of  course  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  above  tirade 
against  what  is  usually  called  instruction  in  elocution.  But  is  not  the  reasoning 
shallow,  such  as  we  would  not  employ  in  relation  to  any  other  study  ?  Is  it  not 
a  very  narrow  idea  of  education  that  proceeds  upon  the  principle  involved  in 
teaching  a  scholar  only  how  to  read  before  half  a  dozen  hearers,  because  he  is 
likely  'never  to  read  to  a  larger  audience  than  the  family  circle'?  According  to 
that  notion,  the  proper  state  of  affairs  would  be  for  the  child  to  be  born  into  the 
world  with  the  label  Doctor,  Merchant,  or  Law)-er,  plainly  stamped  upon  him  (the 
phrenological  plan  would  work,  if  it  were  not  so  uncertain  whether  the  bump  indi- 
cates an  enlargement  of  the  brain  or  a  thickening  of  the  skull  at  that  point),  and 
thus  make  it  the  only  duty  of  the  parent  to  familiarize  his  offspring  with  pills  and 
powders,  greenbacks  and  groceries,  courts  and  crime. 

Then,  too,  docs  any  body  believe  that  to  teach  what  the  writer  calls  '  tricks  of 
voice  and  manner'  would  drive  every  body  mad  to  '  speak  in  public  on  the  stage'? 
We  will  grant  tliat  a  little  knowledge  on  this  subject  in  possession  of  an  igno- 
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ramus,  whether  a  te.acher  or  a  pupil,  will  produce  very  ridiculous  and  some  times 
very  disagreeable  results;  but  certainly,  the  careful  training  of  the  voice,  the  eye, 
the  hand,  so  that  all  shall  work  in  harmony,  will  not  increase  the  number  of 
speakers  like  him  whom  Moore  compares  to  the  pump — 

"That  up  and  down  its  awkward  arm  doth  sway, 
And  coolly  spout,  and  spout,  and  spout  away." 

But  to  pass  on:  Every  teacher  who  has  observed  how  the  minds  of  his  pupils 
work  knows  that,  especially  in  the  case  of  young  pupils,  it  is  not  enough  to  give 
them  thoughts,  and  interest  them  in  those  thoughts.  He  knows  that  he  must  re- 
quire the  pupils  themselves  to  clothe  the  thoughts  in  words  and  give  them  back 
to  him,  or  his  labor  will  be  of  no  more  permanence  than  the  house  built  upon  the 
sand.  He  knows  that  the  scholar  who  says  he  'knows  but  ca'n't  tell'  do  n't  know. 
This  putting  an  idea  in  words  is  like  taking  your  gold  and  silver  to  the  mint  and 
having  it  coined.     It  has  now  a  definite,  easily-ascertained  value,  and  '  will  pass'- 

If  this  be  true,  is  it  not  legitimate  to  take  one  step  further  and  teach  what  tones 
and  gestures  are  appropriate  to  certain  thoughts,  as  well  as  the  proper  words? 
There  can  be  but  one  answer  so  long  as  the  inflection,  or  the  expression  of  the 
face,  means  so  much  more  than  the  words  uttered ;  so  long  as  our  language  is 
spoken  as  well  as  written.  Doubtless  a  man  that  is  in  downright  earnest  for  a 
suit  of  clothes,  and  has  the  cloth,  could  get  up  something  to  cover  his  nakedness ; 
but,  unless  he  has  some  skill  in  the  use  of  the  shears  and  needle  and  thread,  his 
success  would  not  be  likf^ly  to  ruin  the  tailors,  or  prevent  lone  bachelors  from 
marrying  some  body  to  sew  on  buttons. 

In  a  word,  then,  while  we  do  not  think  the  study  of  elocution  of  prime  import- 
ance, we  do  think  any  attempt  to  ignore  or  ridicule  it  is  exceedingly  unphilo- 
sophical.  Declamation  in  our  schools  may  be  mere  acting,  and  then  is  of  little 
value ;  but  when  the  boy  upon  the  platform  uses  his  voice  and  his  whole  frame  in 
correspondence  with  the  thoughts  he  utters,  the  acting  is  the  germ  of  what  may 
become  'noble,  godlike  action'. 

Congressional  Rhetoric. — We  would  not  be  understood  as  intending  to  der- 
ogate aught  from  the  reputation  of  the  worthy  gentlemen  who  represent  us  at 
the  national  capital  if,  in  the  interest  of  sound  learning,  we  venture  to  criticise 
the  singular  rhetoric  by  them  some  times  employed.  That  species  of  oratory 
known  as  the  '  Spread  Eagle  '  is  familiar  to  us  all.  Who  has  not  witnessed  the 
extraordinary  feats  of  our  national  bird  under  the  direction  of  Fourth-of-July  or- 
ators of  high  and  low  degree  ?  How  he  flaps  his  broad  pinions  over  the  conti- 
nents !  How  his  terrifying  shrieks  pierce  the  ear  of  the  trembling  monarchs  of 
the  old  world,  etc.,  etc.  But  American,  and  especially  Congressional,  oratory  is 
some  times  more  than  ornithologically  mad.  Witness  the  recent  debate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  upon  the  question  whether  the  grade  of  general  in  the 
United  States  Army  should  be  revived.  Very  naturally,  and  very  properly,  too, 
General  Grant  was  made  the  subject  of  high  eulogium.  The  memorable  example 
of  anti-climax  so  often  quoted  by  rhetorical  text-books 

"Behold  Dalhousie,  the  great  god  of  war! 
Lieutenant-Colonel  to  the  Earl  of  Mar  " 

finds  a  modern  parallel  in  the  following:     "When  the  rebellion  struck  the  first 
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tocsin,  he  rushed  to  the  defense  of  the  flag,  under  which  he  had  been  trained  and 
nurtured,  and offered  his  services  to  Governor  Yates  of  Illinois." 

What  a 'smashing' blow  is  thus  described:  "At  Richmond,  in  April  last, 
there  was  a  blow  struck  which  at  the  same  time  broke  the  head  and  paralyzed  the 
extremities  of  the  Rebellion." 

Here  foUoweth  a  description  of  the  Capitol:  "  This  massive  structure,  with  its 
solid  foundation,  expanded  wings,  towering  columns  and  bubbling  dome,"  etc. 

We  quote  a  curious  example  of  the  mixing  of  metaphors:  "Far,  far  back  at 
the  very  dawn  of  History,  indeed  upon  the  very  first  page  of  man's  tempestuous 
annals,  writ  in  faded  hieroglyphs  upon  crumbling  columns,"  etc. 

We  are  forcibly  reminded  by  the  foregoing  of  a  similar  rhetorical  display  by  an 
Irish  orator:  "Sir,  I  smell  a  rat !  I  see  him  floating  in  the  air!  But,  sir,  I 
mean  to  nip  him  in  the  bud  ! " 

Wise  Counsel. —  "  Value  the  judicious,  and  let  not  mere  acquests  in  the  minor 
parts  of  learning  gain  thy  preexistiniation.  It  is  an  unjust  way  of  compute  to 
magnify  a  weak  head  for  some  Latin  abilities;  and  to  undervalue  a  solid  judg- 
ment because  he  knows  not  the  genealogy  of  Hector.  When  that  notable  King 
of  France  *  would  have  his  son  to  know  but  one  sentence  in  Latin,  had  it  been  a 
good  one,  perhaps  it  had  been  enough.  Natural  parts  and  good  judgments  rule 
the  world.  States  are  not  governed  by  ergotisms.  Many  have  ruled  well  who 
could  not,  perhaps,  define  a  commonwealth ;  and  they  who  understand  not  the 
globe  of  the  earth  command  a  great  part  of  it.  Where  natural  logic  prevails  not, 
artificial  too  often  faileth.  When  nature  fills  the  sails,  the  vessel  goes  smoothly 
on ;  and  when  judgment  is  the  pilot,  the  insurance  need  not  be  high.  When  in- 
dustry builds  upon  nature,  we  may  expect  pyramids;  where  that  foundation  is 
wanting,  the  structure  must  be  low.  They  do  most  by  books  who  could  do  most 
without  them ;  and  he  that  chiefly  owes  himself  unto  himself  is  the  substantial 
man." 

"  Let  thy  studies  be  free  as  thy  thoughts  and  contemplations,  but  fly  not  only 
upon  the  wings  of  imagination ;  join  sense  unto  reason,  and  experiment  unto  spec- 
ulation, and  so  give  life  unto  cmbryon  truths  and  verities  yet  in  their  chaos."    . 

"  Despise  not  the  obliquities  of  younger  ways,  nor  despair  of  better  things 
whereof  there  is  yet  no  prospect.  Figures  of  most  angles  do  nearest  approach 
unto  circles,  which  have  no  angles  at  all.  Some  may  be  near  unto  goodness  who 
are  conceived  far  from  it ;  and  many  things  happen  not  likely  to  ensue  from  any 
promises  of  antecedencies."  Sir  Thomas  Beowne. 

True  Knowledge. —  "They  call  that  knowledge  which  seems  to  me  merely 
facts  haunting  a  retentive  memory."  Is  it  not  too  often  the  case  that  this  is  the 
only  kind  of  knowledge,  or,  if  not  the  only  kind,  that  which  is  chiefly  acquired  in 
our  schools?  We  are  all  ready  to  admit  that  the  highest  object  of  education  is 
to  develop  the  mind  of  the  scholar,  but  do  we  pursue  the  best  course  to  arrive  at 
such  a  result  ?  Do  we  watch  carefully  to  sec  whether  the  mental  pabulum  which 
we  furnish  our  scholars  is  digested  and  assimilated,  or  are  we  satisfied  if  they 
show  that  it  has  obtained  lodgment  in  their  mental  stomachs? 


Ix)nis  XI.  '  "  Qui  nescit  dis.fimularc  nescit  regnare" 
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The  Education  of  Women. — [We  make  the  following  extract  from  an  article 
taken  from  the  London  Review  which  we  find  in  Every  Saturday.] 

The  question  of  the  education  of  women  fills  now  a  much  more  worthy  place 
than  it  did  a  few  years  back;  indeed,  till  very  lately  it  has  filled  no  place  at  all. 
The  palpable  difference  between  the  scientific  method  in  which  the  education  of 
boys  has  claimed  to  be  treated,  and  the  general  neglect  which  has  been  accorded 
to  the  subject  of  their  sisters'  training,  has  from  time  to  time  called  some  passing 
attention  to  the  question  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  has  lain  quietly  on  the  shelf. 
It  is  not  that  the  education  of  girls  in  the  upper  ranks  of  life,  or  in  the  upper 
middle  classes,  has  been  neglected,  but  there  has  been  little  system  or  science  in 
it.  The  teachers  have  themselves  too  often  been  undertaught,  a  fault  more  seri- 
ous in  the  instructors  of  girls  than  of  boys;  for  a  girl  is  more  likely  than  a  boy 
to  show  an  inquisitive  turn  of  mind,  and  to  test  the  knowledge  and  readiness  of 
those  who  undertake  to  teach  her. 

The  books  employed  in  the  education  of  girls  have  been  but  little  suited  to  their 
purpose,  and  the  hands  which  have  manipulated  them  into  teaching-machines 
have  been  unskillful  and  unready.  And  even  had  the  books  been  better,  although 
a  good  workman  can  work  with  any  tools,  a  bad  one  can  work  with  none.  In  the 
case  of  primary  education,  indeed,  boys  and  girls  have  long  been  put  on  a  footing 
of  equality,  and  an  equal  amount  of  care  has  been  expended  upon  the  books  and 
the  system  employed  for  the  two  sexes.  But  there  the  equality  has  ceased. 
Governesses  of  the  stamp  of  Miss  Susan  Bennett  in  '  Christian's  Mistake ',  and 
schoolmistresses  whose  intellectual  powers  would  have  been  overtasked  by  the  re- 
quirements of  Mr.  Squeers's  head  class,  have  had  the  formation  of  the  minds  of 
recent  generations.  There  seems  to  be  good  hope  now  that  all  this  may  soon  be 
classed  definitely  among  the  'have  bcens'. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  good  things,  there  is  a  chance  of  having  too  much  educa- 
tion for  women,  taking  education  in  the  conventional,  unliteral  sense  of  the  word. 
Girls  can  easily  be  overtaught,  and  as  easily  taught  in  wrong  directions.  With 
less  in  the  way  of  safety-valves  than  boys  possess  in  football  and  cricket,  and  with 
a  stronger  acquisitive  power,  there  is  considerable  fear  lest  girls  should  suffer 
from  the  effects  of  too  large  draughts  of  knowledge  administered  in  earlier  youth ; 
and  it  is  very  possible  to  ignore  overmuch  the  final  cause  of  women,  and  teach 
them  things  which  occupy  in  the  teaching  time  that  might  have  been  put  to  bet- 
ter purpose  in  furthering  the  development  of  their  ralson  d^ilre.  The  educators 
of  women,  like  all  other  educators,  have  to  remember  the  wide  distinction  which 
exists  in  the  nature  of  things  between  mental  training  and  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  a  distinction  which  is  unpleasantly  forced  upon  our  notice  when  some 
pert  and  flippant  young  person  talks  of  her  college  and  displays  her  stores  of  un- 
digested fact,  with  a  lamentable  absence  of  feminine  modesty  and  a  presumptuous 
ignorance  of  the  methods  of  combination  and  induction,  as  if  the  possession  of  a 
certain  number  of  metallic  facts  were  the  great  aim  and  end  of  life. 

The  late  local  examinations  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  which  for  the 
first  time  girls  have  been  admitted  as  well  as  boys,  prove  conclusively  that  the 
study  of  Latin  is  conducted  very  satisfactorily  in  some  educational  establishments, 
as  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Syndicate  may  show  :  "Thi-ee  jun- 
ior girls  attempted  Latin;  of  these,  none  failed.     Of  nine  seniors,  two  failed." 
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The  examiners  say  that  the  papers  were  cxtrciiicly  creditable.  They  appear  to 
have  been  struck  with  the  accuracy  and  good  taste  of  the  transhitions. 

It  is  worth  while  to  compare  this  with  the  report  on  the  performances  of  the 
boys,  who  oifered  themselves  for  examination  on  the  same  subjects,  and  with  ex- 
actly the  same  papers.  Of  the  seniors  the  examiner  says:  "I  think  I  may  say  that 
the  way  in  which  the  Latin  and  Greek  papers  have  been  done  is,  ou  the  whole, 
creditable.  Many  had  evidently  prepared  the  subjects  with  great  care ;  a  few 
showed  considerable  knowledge  of  the  languages.  At  the  same  time  many  have 
utterly  failed, —  showing  a  complete  ignorance,  not  only  of  the  particular  subjects, 
but  of  common  words  and  grammatical  constructions,"  and  more  to  the  same  ef- 
fect. Of  the  juniors:  "The  translation  was  faiily  done,  although  a  good  deal  of  it 
gave  signs  of  a  good  memory,  rather  than  of  sound  scholarship.  The  parsing,  al- 
though improved  at  some  centres,  yet  was  often  extremely  bad.  The  composi- 
tion was,  as  a  rule,  absolutely  worthless."  And  another  means  of  comparison  is 
afforded  by  the  tabulated  percentages  of  failures.  Of  senior  boys  21.6  per  cent. 
failed  in  Latin:  in  actual  numbers,  38  out  of  176;  of  senior  girls,  18.1:  2  out  of  11. 
Of  junior  boys,  23  per  cent,  being  136  out  594;  of  junior  girls  none  failed  of 
three  candidates.  Of  course,  the  smallness  of  the  total  numbers  in  the  case  of 
the  girls  renders  these  percentages  a  less  trustworthy  means  of  comparison  than 
they  would  have  been  had  the  numbers  of  girls  and  boys  approximated  more 
nearly ;  still,  we  are  enabled  to  say  that  the  few  girls  in  for  the  examination  did 
better  than  the  many  boys ' 

One  among  the  reasons  for  the  movement  now  in  progress  for  improving  the 
education  of  girls  appears  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  many  women  now  earn  their  live- 
lihood in  other  ways  than  by  going  out  as  governesses;  and  though  one  might 
have  supposed  that  more  teaching  would  be  necessary  for  an  embryo  governess 
than  for  any  other  girl,  the  various  requirements  of  the  present  day  demand  much 
more,  both  of  actual  information  and  of  systematic  training,  than  the  education 
of  the  old  style  of  governess  did.  Knowledge  can  now  be  put  to  many  paying 
uses  whjch  were  not  dreamed  of  in  the  past  generation.  The  vast  mass  of  period- 
ical literature  which  is  devoured  by  the  public  in  the  course  of  each  year  affords 
employment  and  a  means  of  subsistence  to  a  larger  number  of  educated  women 
than  the  public  is  quite  aware  of  A  good  deal  of  decidedly  trousered  literature 
comes,  in  fact,  from  unknown  petticoats.  Women  hold,  too,  a  higher  place  than 
they  once  did  in  the  intellectual,  and  political,  and  general  social  world.  Their 
former  position  in  the  political  world  depended  upon  their  power  of  intrigue  for 
the  most  part,  but  now  they  are  recognized  and  valuable  advisers.  It  is  not  true, 
although  it  was  said  by  one  of  themselves  two  years  ago,  with  that  half-defiant, 
half-exaggerating  air  which,  unfortunately,  the  advocates  of  women's  rights  are 
wont  to  adopt,  that  "a  man  who  lets  it  be  known  that  he  consults  his  wife  en- 
dangers his  own  reputation  for  sense." 

Lucid. — "Sir,  said  an  old  Scotch  woman  to  her  minister,  "I  dinna  ken  a  part 
of  your  sermon  yesterday."  "Indeed!  what  was  it?"  "You  said  the  Apostle 
used  the  figure  of  circumlocution,  and  I  dinna  ken  what  it  means."  "Is  that  all  ? 
It's  very  plain.  The  figure  of  circumlocution  is  merely  a  periphrastic  mode  of 
diction."  "Oh?  ah  !  is  that  all  ?  "  said  the  good  woman,  "what  a  puir  fool  I  wa? 
not  to  understand  that !  " 

29 
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TuE  Lessom  of  Life. — A  loving  heart  is  the  beginning  of  all  knowledge.  This 
it  is  that  opens  the  whole  mind,  quickens  every  faculty  of  the  intellect  to  do  its  fit 
work,  that  of  hiowing;  and  therefore,  by  sure  consequence,  of  wisely  lUtei'ing  iorih. 

The  courage  we  desire  and  prize  is  not  the  courage  to  die  decently,  but  to  live 
manfully.  This,  when  by  God's  grace  it  has  been  given,  lies  deep  in  the  soul ; 
like  genial  heat,  fosters  all  other  virtues  and  gifts;  without  it  they  could  not  live. 

Carltle. 

Repentance. — Little  Ella  is  about  four  years  old.  One  day  she  committed  an 
act  of  disobedience,  and  her  mother,  in  correcting  her,  spoke  in  no  gentle  tone  of 
voice.  The  child  threw  her  arms  around  her  mother's  neck,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Dear  mamma,  pray  forgive  me  !  If  I  had  known  how  spunky  it  would  have  made 
you,  I  would  n't  have  done  so." 


LOCAL      INTELLIGENCE. 


Chicago. —  City  Institute. — At  its  last  meeting,  the  Institute  listened  to  a  lecture 
from  President  Edwards,  concerning  which  we  clip  the  following  from  the  Chica- 
go Tribune : 

"  The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  of  this  city  was  held 
on  Saturday  forenoon  in  the  Hall  of  the  High  School.  Professor  Richard  Ed- 
wards, President  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  delivered  a  very  able 
and  eloquent  address  on  the  subject  'The  Teacher  may  be  a  Man'.  He  alluded 
to  the  caricatures  which  had  been  painted  of  school-teachers  by  nearly  all  poets 
and  novelists,  and  denounced  them  as  unjust  and  libelous.  In  pointed  terms  he 
referred  to  the  achievements  of  educators  in  all  ages,  from  the  time  in  which 
Socrates  flourished  down  to  the  present  day,  when  Horace  Mann  rejected  the 
highest  political  honors  to  continue  his  labors  in  connection  with  our  common- 
school  system.  He  denied  that  the  imbecile  'Dominie  Sampson' of  Walter  Scott, 
and  the  villainous  '  Squeers' of  Charles  Dickens,  were  representatives  of  the  class 
of  educators  in  any  age  or  country,  but  [affirmed]  that  they  were  creations  of  the 
imagination  only.  He  closed  his  address  with  valuable  advice  to  teachers,  male 
and  female,  to  labor  earnestly  in  elevating  their  profession,  and  prove  to  the  world 
that  the  caricatures  which  had  been  drawn  by  authors  were   wholly  libelous." 

The  Board  of  Education  have  advertised  for  bids  for  the  erection  of  new  school- 
houses  having  capacity  to  accommodate,  in  the  aggregate,  about  3,000  pupils,  and 
furnishing  places  for  about  40  additional  teachers. 

The  Committee  on  the  study  of  the  German  language  in  the  district  schools 
have  presented  a  report,  from  which  the  following  extracts  will  be  found  of  gen- 
eral interest. 

"At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  held  on  the  first  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1865,  it  was  resolved  that  instruction  in  the  German  language  might  be  in- 
troduced as  an  experiment  in  the  Washington  School,  as  soon  as  at  least  sixty 
pupils  would  signify  their  willingness  to  participate  in  such  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion." 
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"The  members  of  the  present  Standing  Committee  on  German  have  followed 
with  great  interest  the  progress  of  this  trial,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  for  a  moment, 
now,  at  the  approaching  close  of  the  school  year,  to  pronounce  the  undertaking  a 
perfect  success. 

"  There  are  at  present,  at  the  Washington  School,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  child- 
ren who  take  instruction  in  the  German  language,  a  large  majority  of  whom  are 
of  American  parentage,  while  only  a  small  number  are  Germans,  and  a  few  be- 
long to  other  nationalities.  These  statistics  tend  to  show  that  the  desire  to  study 
German,  or  to  have  an  opportunity  for  such  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  pre- 
vails even  more  among  the  American  portion  of  the  community  than  among  the 
German  element  of  our  city,  wlio  find  instruction  in  their  mother  tongue  in  a  mul- 
titude of  private  schools  scattered  all  over  the  city.  The  several  members  of 
your  committee  had  a  great  many  applications  from  residents  in  different  school- 
districts,  who  are  desirous  to  have  German  introduced  in  their  schools  for  the  ben- 
efit of  their  children,  and  we  must  state  that  nearly  every  one  of  these  applicants 
was  an  American,  who  seemed  to  feel  the  necessity  of  having  his  children  instruct- 
ed in  more  than  one  language,  and  to  appreciate  that  the  German  language,  by 
its  richness  and  beauty,  and  by  the  treasures  of  its  literature,  and  by  its  exten- 
sive use  in  this  country,  is  peculiarly  entitled  to  be  placed  in  our  public  schools 
on  the  side  of  the  English.  We  do  not,  therefore,  apprehend  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  German  in  the  institutions  of  public  instruction  will  tend  to  build  up  or 
strengthen  a  foreign  element  in  our  midst:  on  the  contrary,  your  committee  feels 
warranted  to  state  that,  so  far,  experience  has  proved  that  the  introduction  of 
German  will  bring  the  different  nationalities  nearer  together. 

"One  objection  raised  against  our  experiment  may  find  a  passing  notice  here, 
namely,  that  the  study  of  German  might  interfere  with  the  other  and  main  course 
of  studies ;  and  we  are  happy  to  state  that  the  children  who  have  spent  part  of 
their  tinje  in  the  study  of  the  German  language  are  not,  on  this  account,  behind 
in  their  other  studies." 

"We  do  not  want  to  reiterate  the  many  reasons  which  have  been  relied  upon 
in  former  reports  and  in  the  discussions  of  this  matter,  and  which  tend  to  show 
the  manifold  benefits  derived  from  the  knowledge  of  different  languages,  or  at 
least  of  one  foreign  language  ;  we  believe  them  to  be  obvious.  Nor  do  we  intend 
to  enumerate  the  advantages  which  arc  resulting,  especially  in  this  city  and 
neighborhood,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  German  language.  The  people  under- 
stand this,  as  they  show  by  their  expressed  desire  to  have  German  extended  into 
more  schools;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  board  would  be  fully  sustained  if 
the  German  language  were  at  once  introduced  in  all  the  district  schools." 

Instruction  in  German  is  to  be  given  in  two  more  of  the  schools  next  year,  and 
in  such  others  as  can  furnish  one  hinidred  and  fifty  pupils  desiring  to  study  that 
language. 

J.  G.  R.  McElroy,  Esq.,  for  some  years  connected  with  a  boys'  school  in  Phila- 
delphia, has  been  elected  teacher  of  History  and  the  English  language  in  the 
High  School,  in  place  of  E.  C.  Porter,  resigned.  w. 

Pkokia. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  School  Inspectors  held  June  26th  and 
27th,  Hon.  Jacob  Gale  was  unanimously  elected  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the 
ensuing  year.     The  salary,  heretofore  $1,000,  was  raised  to  fl,500,  but  Judge 
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Gale  declined  accepting  more  than  SI, 000  for  his  services.  The  salaries  of  teach- 
ing were  fixed  as  follows,  the  board  reserving  the  privilege  of  shortening  the  last 
term  four  weeks,  and  reducing  the  salaries  proportionately :  Principal  of  High 
School,  $1,500;  First  Assistant,  $1,200;  Second  Assistant,  |650.  Grammar- 
School  Principals,  |1, 000;  First  Assistants,  $400.  Principals  of  Intermediate, 
from  $425  to  $500;  Assistants,  from  $350  to  $400.  Primary  Principals,  from  $375 
to  $500;  Primary  Assistants,  from  $350  to  $400.  Teachers  in  single  rooms,  from 
$375  to  $450;  New  Assistants,  $350;  Single  School,  $375. 

Crawford  County. — The  schools  in  our  county  are  in  a  very  flourishing  condi- 
tion. We  need  a  few  more  first-class  teachers,  but  the  demand,  I  think,  will  be 
fully  met  soon,  as  teachers  are  making  an  effort  to  qualify  themselves.  Our  citi- 
zens are  generally  taking  a  great  interest  in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  our 
county.  G.  N.  PARKER>  County  Superintendent. 


NOTICES     OF     BOOKS,     ETC. 


Chase's  Writing  Speller  and  Definer.     Improved  edition.   Adams,  Blackmer  & 
Lyon,  Chicago. 

It  is  clear  to  the  mind  of  every  experienced  teacher  that  the  most  efiicient  meth- 
od of  teaching  spelling  is  by  writing.  The  book  before  us  is  intended  to  system- 
atize this  branch  of  instruction.  Its  plan  is  indicated  in  the  following,  taken  from 
several  valuable  'Suggestions  to  Teachers'  found  on  the  inside  of  the  cover. 

Its  Uise. — The  two  outside  columns  on  each  page  are  for  writing  the  words; 
the  narrow  columns  at  their  left  are  for  figures  denoting  their  number,  in  order, 
as  announced  by  the  teacher.  The  centre  column  is  for  the  corrected  words.  It 
has  a  narrow  column  for  figures  on  each  side  of  it,  within  the  double  blue  lines,  to 
note  the  number  of  the  word,  as  it  stands  either  in  the  left-hand  or  the  right-hand 
written  column,  respectively. 

We  commend  the  book  to  the  attention  of  teachers  as  worthy  their  adoption. 


The  Examiner,  or  Teacher's  Aid.  Designed  to  assist  candidates  for  Teachers' 
Certificates,  in  preparing  for  examination ;  also,  pupils,  in  reviewing  their 
studies;  teachers,  in  examining  their  classes;  and  Normal  Schools  and 
Teachers'  Institutes,  in  class  and  drill  exercises.  By  Alexander  Duncan,  A. 
M.  144pp.,  12mo.  Cincinnati :  Sargent,  Wilson  k  Hinkle. 

The  main  design  of  this  work,  as  indicated  above,  is  to  furnish  assistance  to 
those  who  desire  to  become  teachers,  in  preparing  themselves  to  sustain  success- 
fully such  examination  as  the  law  requires  them  to  pass,  before  they  can  be  legal- 
ly authorized  to  teach.  It  embraces,  in  concise  form  and  systematically  arranged, 
questions  upon  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  Reading,  and  Orthography, — 
the  branches  upon  which  the  law  requires  all  candidates  to  be  examined.  The 
plan  of  the  work  is  good,  and  it  has  been  well  carried  out. 
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presidp:nts  of  the  Illinois  state  teachers'  association.^ 


W.    II.    rOWELL. 

W.  H.  Powell  was  for  some  twelve  years  actively  engaged  in  the 
cause  of  education  in  Illinois ;  was  Secretary  of  the  Convention  in 
1853  at  which  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  formed,  and  also 
of  the  previous  Educational  Convention  held  at  Springfield  in  1852. 
In  the  absence  of  the  first  President,  Kev.  W.  Goodfellow,  D.D.,  he 
presided  at  the  first  Annual  Session  of  the  State  Association,  and  was 
elected  President  for  the  following  year.  In  1862  he  retired  from  the 
educational  field  and  en2;a2;cd  in  other  business. 


CHARLES    E.    UOVEY. 

Charles  Edward  Hovey  was  born  at  Thetford,  Vermont,  25th  of 
April,  1827.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1852  ;  was  for  two  years 
principal  of  the  High  School  at  Framingham,  Mass.;  in  1854  removed 
to  Peoria,  111.;  was  active  in  organizing  the  public  schools,  principal 
of  the  High  School,  and  Supcriutcndeut  of  the  city  schools  until  1857; 
President  of  the  State  Association  in  1856;  editor  of  the  Illinois  ^^'\^ 
Teacher  in  1856  andJ8524_^nd  appointed  first  principal  of  the  Nor-  w  3  <^ 
mal  University  in  June,  1857.  This  position  he  held  until  1861, 
when  he  resigned  to  serve  his  country  as  an  officer  in  her  armies. 
For  a  fuller  sketch  of  his  life,  and  of  his  active  educational  labors  in 
Illinois,  see  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  vol.  viii,  p.  94. 


From  Harnard's  American  Jnvriial  of  E(hirn('wn  for  June  [March],  1866. 
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J.    V.    N.    STANDISH. 

J.  V.  N.  Standish  was  born  in  Woodstock,  Vermont,  on  the  26th 
of  February,  1825  —  a  lineal  descendant  from  Capt.  Miles  Standish, 
of  Plymouth  and  Puritan  fame.  He  was  brought  up  in  a  rural  dis- 
trict, with  good  common-school  advantages,  and  better  than  common 
farmers'-boy  fare  and  care  from  ao  intelligent,  thoughtful  and  indus- 
trious father.  His  habits  of  punctuality,  frugality,  and  industry,  are 
due  to  that  father's  interest  in  his  schooling  and  bringing-up,  and  his 
scholarship  he  acquired  by  diligently  improving  the  teachings  of 
such  men  as  the  late  Professor  James  M.  Massey,  who  taught  the 
school  of  his  district  several  winters,  and  Professor  J.  C.  C  Hoskin?, 
a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  under  whom  he  fitted  for  college  at  the 
academy  at  Lebanon,  New  Hampshire.  He  earned  his  way  through 
Norwich  University,  where  he  graduated  in  1847,  by  teaching  district 
school  a  portion  of  each  year.  To  Col.  Truman  B.  Ranson,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  College,  he  feels  greatly  indebted,  not  only  for  his  valua- 
ble class  instruction  but  for  his  personal  interest  in  his  conduct  and 
studies.  To  Professor  James  D.  Butler  and  Professor  Jackman  he 
also  acknowledges  himself  under  many  obligations. 

Mr.  Standish's  experience  in  teaching  is  long,  varied,  and  uniform- 
ly successful.  Commencing  with  a  common  school  in  a  district  of  his 
native  town  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  at  eleven  dollars  a  month, 
he  kept  on,  rising  in  the  scale  of  responsibility  and  wages,  through 
a  central,  a  select,  an  academic,  a  graded,  and  a  high  school,  until  the 
autumn  of  1854,  when  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy  in  Lombard  University,  at  Galesburg,  Illinois.  In  this 
position  he  has  labored  with  great  success  for  twelve  years,  and  for 
three  of  those  years  he  was  acting  President  in  the  institution. 

Outside  of  his  own  school-room  and  class-room,  he  has  ever  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the  educational  movements  of  his  town,  county,  and 
state.  He  has  taken  part  in  the  drill  exercises  of  the  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute of  his  own  county,  each  season,  and  at  one  or  more  institutes  in 
other  counties.  He  is  a  regular  attendant  on  the  annual  session  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association,  of  which  he  was  elected  President  in 
1857,  and  occasionally  contributes  articles  to  the  educational  jour- 
nals. 
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W.    U.    WELLS. 

William  Harvey  Wells  was  born  in  Tolland,  Conn.,  February 
27th,  1812.  After  teaching  in  the  East-Hartford  Academy,  he  was 
from  1837  to  1847  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary  of  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  at 
Andover,  Ma.-^8achusetts,  when  he  became  principal  of  the  Putnam 
Free  School  at  Newburyport.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  principal  of 
the  Westfield  State  Normal  School,  and  two  years  afterward  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  from  which  position 
he  retired  in  July,  1864.  He  was  President  of  the  Essex  County 
Teachers'  Association,  and  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  a 
founder  and  President  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, President  of  the  National  Teachers'  A.ssociation,  originator  of 
the  National  Normal-School  Association,  and  President  of  the  Illinois 
State  Teachers'  Association  in  1860.  His  English  Grammar  was  pub- 
lished in  1846,  his  Graded  School  in  1862,  and  he  was  also  an  early 
editor  of  the  Massachusetts  Teacher.  For  an  extended  memoir  see 
Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  vol.  viii,  p.  529. 


WILLIAM    M.    BAKER. 

William  Melville  Baker  was  born  in  Phippsburg,  Maine,  July 
4th,  1823,  where  he  resided  until  twelve  years  of  age,  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  district  schools  for  six  months  in  the  year,  and  adnii.ssion  to 
a  good  circulating  library,  from  which  he  read  promiscuously  and  om- 
nivorously.  His  father  then  removed  to  the  lumber  regions  of  the 
state,  where  for  four  years  he  was  without  the  privileges  of  school  or 
society.  After  his  return  to  civilized  life  and  a  brief  attendance  dur- 
ing two  winters  at  public  schools,  he  determined  to  prepare  for  college, 
though  with  no  resources  but  such  as  lay  within  himself.  He  fitted 
at  Belfast  Academy,  entered  Waterville  College  in  1843,  where  he  re- 
mained one  year,  graduating  at  Bowdoiu  College  in  1847.  He  was 
then,  for  a  year  or  more,  member  of  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary, 
which  he  left  to  take  charge  of  Hampden  Academy.  He  had  previ- 
ously taught  school  many  terms,  during  the  winters  and  some  times 
during  the  autumn.  In  1849  he  took  charge  of  Bridgton  Academy 
for  four  years,  and  then  of  Lewistou  Academy  for  a  year,  when  he  ac- 
cepted the  principalship  of  the  Putnam  Free  School  at  Newburyport, 
Massachusetts,  as  successor  to  William  H.  Wells.  He  was  here  for 
three  years,  when,  leaving  tlie  school  with  a  larger  number  of  pupils 
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than  had  ever  before  attended  it,  he  removed  to  Quincy,  Illinois,  in 
1857,  and  there  established  a  private  seminary  for  both  sexes. 

Mr.  Baker,  while  at  Newburyport,  had  been  actively  interested  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Essex  County  Association,  and  at  Quincy  saw 
the  need  of  similar  means  to  excite  an  interest  in  public  education. 
The  teachers  were  called  together,  a  County  Association  formed,  of 
which  he  was  President  for  two  years,  and  Institutes  were  held,  with 
good  results.  In  1861  he  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association.  In  the  following  year  he  entered  service  in  the  field 
as  chaplain  until  December,  1864,  when  he  resigned  and  received  the 
position  of  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  which  he 
held  until  October,  1865,  when  he  became  principal  of  the  Springfield 
High  School. 


NEWTON    BATEMAN. 

Neavton  Bateman  was  born  near  Fairton,  Cumberland  Co.,  New 
Jersey,  July  27th,  1822,  and  removed  to  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  in 
1833.  His  father  was  in  very  indigent  circumstances,  and  he  grew  up 
accustomed  to  poverty,  and  trained  to  hard  manual  labor.  Up  to  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  had  gained  but  the  rudiments  of  an  English  educa- 
tion, obtained  in  three  or  four  terms  at  very  common  schools.  In  the 
fall  of  1835  he  attended  the  anniversary  exercises  of  Illinois  College, 
and  there  the  desire  was  awakened  and  the  resolution  formed  to  go  out 
from  the  same  walls  a  graduate.  Yet,  for  four  years,  though  the  hope 
and  the  determination  grew,  the  absolute  necessity  for  other  labor  pre- 
vented an  attempt  at  their  fulfillment.  In  July,  1839,  his  time  was 
unexpectedly  given  to  him  and  the  privilege  of  struggling  single- 
handed  for  the  attainment  of  that  which  he  so  much  desired.  Within 
an  hour,  arrangements  were  made  for  study  and  recitation  under  Pro- 
fessor Truman  M.  Post,  of  Illinois  College,  and  the  work  was  begun. 
Though  at  the  time  wholly  ignorant  of  Latin  and  Greek,  yet  in  less 
than  four  months  he  was  able  to  pass  a  full  examination  and  entered 
the  Freshman  class.  Contracting  his  expenses  within  the  narrowest 
limits,  and  earning  the  necessary  means  by  such  labor  as  oflPered  itself, 
in  the  latter  years  of  the  course  by  teaching  the  lower  classes,  he 
graduated  in  June,  1843,  and  immediately  made  preparations  to  enter 
Lane  Theological  Seminary.  Accepting  an  agency,  he  traveled  for 
some  weeks  on  foot  through  Southern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  and  with  the 
means  thus  acquired  entered  the  Seminary  in  September ;  but  in  the 
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following  .sprin<r,  worn  down  by  protracted  !«tudy,  he  left  for  the  East 
in  the  pursuit  of  health  and  employment  by  which  to  enable  himself 
to  resume  attendance  at  the  Seminary.  To  his  connection  with  the 
faculties  of  these  institutions,  and  especially  to  Professor  Post  and  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher,  does  IMr.  Bateman  attribute  whatever  literary  taste 
and  enthusiasm  for  literary  pursuits  he  may  have  shown,  and  his  exer- 
tion and  ambition  to  devote  his  powers  to  high  views  and  worthy  ends. 
The  determination  to  engage  in  educational  pursuits  was  chiefly  in- 
duced by  the  experiences  of  the  following  eighteen  months,  which 
were  spent  in  an  agency  which  brought  him  into  communication  and 
constant  association  with  the  educational  institutions  and  teachers  of 
nearly  every  state  and  principal  city  in  the  Union.  In  1845  he  re- 
turned to  the  West  and  opened  a  private  school  in  St.  Louis,  in  which 
the  number  of  scholars  increased  from  five  to  over  a  hundred  during 
the  first  year.  In  October,  1847,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  St.  Charles  College,  Missouri,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1851,  when  reasons  of  a  personal  and  domestic  character 
induced  his  return  to  Jacksonville.  He  was  immediately  tendered  the 
principalship  of  the  Public  Free  School,  then  just  established,  several 
years  in  advance  of  the  first  free-school  law,  and  entered  upon  the 
work  of  organization  and  classification,  overcoming  objections  and  ob- 
stacles, and  making  a  reputation  for  the  institution  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Taking  upon  himself  the  personal  charge  of  the  High-School 
Department,  he  fitted  over  a  hundred  students  for  college  during  his 
principalship,  and  as  many  more  became  teachers.  In  1858  he  resigned 
his  position  and  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Jacksonville  Female 
Academy ;  but,  after  the  performance  of  much  preliminary  work,  and 
while  the  prospect  of  a  field  of  great  interest  and  usefulness  opened 
itself  before  him,  he  resigned  (December,  1858)  to  prepare  for  the 
duties  of  the  State  Superintcndency,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  in 
the  previous  November.  While  in  Jacksonville  he  was  twice  elected 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  holding  the  office  for  four  years  in 
succession,  examining  in  that  time  several  hundred  teachers  for  the 
common  schools.  In  December,  1854,  he  assisted  in  the  organization 
of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association ;  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee that  originated  the  Illinois  Teacher,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  board  of  editors  of  that  journal,  and  also  afterward  principal  ed- 
itor in  1858,  laboring  at  the  same  time  eight  hours  a  day  in  the  school- 
room. At  the  next  session  he  read  by  appointment  a  report  upon 
School  Government,  and  was  elected  Corresponding  Secretary,  and 
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member  of  the  Executive  Committee.  He  was  also  nominated  as  the 
Teachers'  candidate  for  the  office  of  State  Superintendent,  which  nom- 
ination was  indorsed  by  the  State  Republican  Convention,  but  was  de- 
clined. In  1856  he  was  appointed  State  Agent  in  the  service  of  the 
Association.  All  this  preliminary  labor  in  the  school-room,  in  con- 
nection with  both  private  and  public  schools;  in  the  field  as  superin-. 
tendent  and  examiner;  and  in  association  with  the  teachers  of  the 
state,  was  admirably  fitting  him  for  the  new  and  more  important  posi- 
tion in  which  he  was  now  placed,  and  to  which  he  was  reelected  in 
1860  and  again  in  1864.  In  January,  1863,  he  was  also  appointed  by 
the  Governor  and  Senate  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for 
six  years.  In  connection  with  the  State  Superintendency  he  has  is- 
sued two  official  reports,  and  a  digest  of  the  school-laws  of  the  state, 
with  official  and  judicial  decisions,  while  his  official  circulars,  to  school 
officers  and  others,  would  form  a  volume  of  three  or  four  hundred 
pages,  and  have  contributed  more  than  any  other  agency  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  school-laws  and  -systems. 

Mr.  Bateman  has  attended  and  participated  in  most  of  the  sessions 
of  the  State  Association,  of  which  he  was  elected  President  in  1862, 
and  has  delivered  addresses  on  educational  subjects  in  about  half  of 
the  counties  of  the  state,  and  by  invitation  before  associations  in  sever- 
al of  the  neighboring  states.  He  has  contributed  more  or  less  to 
every  volume  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  since  its  commencement,  and 
for  more  than  twenty  years  frequent  communications  from  his  pen 
upon  educational  subjects  have  appeared  in  various  periodicals,  re- 
views, and  newspapers.  He  has  spared  himself  in  no  manner  and  at 
no  time;  labor  has  been  his  law,  and  the  results  commend  the  work- 


RICHARD    EDWARDS,  A.M. 

Richard  Edavards  was  born  in  Cardiganshire,  South-Wales,  on  the 
23d  of  December,  1822.  His  father  was  a  mason  in  narrow  circum- 
stances, and  removed  to  this  country  ten  years  afterward  and  settled 
in  Northern  Ohio.  Here,  until  he  attained  his  majority,  his  time  was 
spent  in  labor  upon  the  farm  and  as  a  house-carpenter,  except  the 
short  time  spent  in  the  ordinary  common  schools  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  few  books,  however,  to  which  he  had  access,  including  the  Bible, 
were  faithfully  read  and  studied.  In  the  winter  of  1843-4  he  taught 
his  first  school,  near  Ravenna,  Ohio,  for  eleven  dollars  a  month  and 
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njoanl  round' — wages  which  he  afterward  thought  more  than  an  equiv- 
alent. Hearing  of  Normal  Schools  in  Massachusetts,  and  furnished 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  then  of  Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts,  he  set  out  with  little  other  outfit,  and  traveling  by 
stage  and  canal,  and  perhaps  on  foot,  he  finally  completed  the  journey, 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  advantages  of  such  an  institution.  Kindly 
received  by  Mr.  May,  but  destitute  of  means,  he,  through  his  recom- 
mendation, obtained  a  school  in  Hingham  for  the  winter,  and  spent 
the  spring  and  early  summer  at  his  trade  as  a  carpenter.  In  the  fol- 
lowing August,  1845,  he  entered  the  Normal  School  at  Bridgewater, 
then  conducted  by  Nicholas  Tillinghast,  and  here  he  obtained  his  first 
ideas  of  what  a  teacher  should  be  and  do.  He  completed  the  pre- 
scribed year  of  study,  spending  the  winter  again  at  Hingham,  and 
teaching  the  following  winter  in  Waltham,  where  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  now  President  of  Harvard  College, 
whose  active  friendship  has  since  been  of  essential  service  on  more 
than  one  occasion. 

Mr.  Edwards  then  spent  a  year  in  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute at  Troy,  New  York,  employed  during  the  last  six  months  as 
'Repeater',  or  pupil-teacher.  After  a  short  service,  in  the  spring  of 
1848,  as  civil  engineer  in  a  subordinate  capacity  upon  the  Boston  Wa- 
ter-works, he  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Tillinghast  as  assistant  in  the  Nor- 
mal School,  also  aided  by  Dana  P.  Colburn,  afterward  principal  of  the 
Rhode-Island  Normal  School.  Here  he  spent  five  years  of  laborious, 
ill-paid,  but  most  profitable  service, —  the  chief  oversight  of  the  school, 
owing  to  the  failing  health  of  the  principal,  often  devolving  upon  him, 
while,  in  addition  to  his  duties  in  the  school,  much  aid  was  rendered 
by  him  in  the  State  Institutes,  then  under  the  management  of  Dr. 
Barnas  Sears,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.  At  Bridgewater, 
Mr.  Edwards  added  much  to  the  eSiciency  of  the  school,  and  devised 
and  arranged  almost  wholly  the  methods  of  teaching  geography,  for 
which  that  school  has  been  distinguished.  In  January,  1853,  he  re- 
signed, to  take  charge  of  the  Bowditch  English  High  School  for  Boys 
in  Salem,  from  which  he  was  called  the  following  autumn  to  act  as 
State  Agent  in  visiting  schools,  advising  teachers  and  school  officers, 
addressing  public  meetings,  instructing  in  teachers'  institutes,  etc. 
In  September,  1854,  he  received  charge  of  the  State  Normal  School 
newly  established  at  Salem,  and  in  the  three  years  in  which  he  was 
here  engaged  was  developed,  in  its  main  features,  that  system  of  pro- 
fessional drill  which  he  has  since  so  successfully  followed. 
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Iq  October,  1857,  Mr.  Edwards  removed  to  St.  Louis,  to  organize 
and  take  charge  of  the  City  Normal  School,  designed  for  preparing 
teachers,  principally  females,  for  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  The 
misappropriation  of  the  school-fund  by  the  rebel  authorities  in  1861 
seriously  crippled  the  schools,  though  the  Normal  School  was  still 
maintained,  in  conjunction  with  the  City  High  School,  both  institu- 
tions being  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  Edwards.  In  the  spring  of  1862 
he  resigned  his  position  here,  much  against  the  wish  of  his  employers, 
and  accepted  a  position  in  the  State  Normal  University  of  Illinois,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  principal  in  the  following  June.  He  is  here 
still  engaged  (1865),  having  as  principal  the  almost  entire  charge  of 
the  strictly  professional  instruction,  besides  the  general  oversight  of 
the  institution  and  the  early  instruction  of  the  junior  classes  in  read- 
ing. He  is  also  called  upon  to  do  much  outside  labor  in  attending 
institutes,  delivering  public  addresses  upon  education,  etc.  In  1863 
he  was  elected  President  of  the'  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  principal  editor  of  the  Illinois  Teacher, 
and  he  is  also  at  present  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  series  of 
School  Readers.  Under  his  care  the  University  is  steadily  increasing 
in  reputation  and  numbers,  and  the  field  before  him  is  one  in  which 
his  singleness  of  purpose  and  unflagging  enthusiasm  can  work  the 
richest  results  to  the  state  and  the  whole  cause  of  education.  In  1863 
Mr.  Edwards  received  from  Harvard  College  the  honorary  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts. 


A       W  H  I  S  P  E  K  . 

There  Was  never  a  day  so  sad  and  long 
But  it  wore  at  length  to  even-song; 
There  was  never  a  life  so  full  of  grief 
But  death  came  at  last  to  its  relief 

There  was  never  a  soul  so  wholly  sad 
But  it  found  some  moment  to  be  glad; 
There  was  never  a  heart  so  full  of  care 
But  it  had  one  hope  to  cheat  despair. 

There  was  never  a  winter  dark  and  drear 
But  changed  to  spring  in  the  early  year; 
There  was  never  a  summer,  welL'ulay ! 
But  it  sloped  tluough  autaiiiu  to  decay. 
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AN      ADDRESS 

DELIVERED  liEFOUE    THE  ALUMNI  OF  THE  ILLINOIS    NORMAL  UNIVERSITY,  JUNE  28,   1866. 
BY    E.  A.    OASTMAN. 


Six  years  ago  the  Normal  University  sent  out  its  first  class  of  graduates.  What 
years  these  have  been !  The  history  of  the  world  has  seen  none  greater  or  grand- 
er. Human  rights  have  never  taken  such  strides  onward  and  upward.  Humanity 
has  been  waxing  stronger  and  nobler  through  all  these  years  of  blood  and  sor- 
row. Men  have  died  by  thousands,  not,  as  of  old,  to  place  wreaths  upon  the  con- 
queror's brow,  but  for  the  vindication  of  the  eternal  rights  of  mankind.  The  God 
of  battles  has  been  carrying  forward  the  unchanging  principles  of  his  government. 
The  down-trodden,  although  their  skins  be  black,  have  received  their  long-denied 
rights:  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  government  can  it  be  said,  practi- 
cally as  well  as  theoretically,  that  all  men  are  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 

When  we  have  met  together  during  past  years,  our  hearts  have  been  saddened 
by  the  thought  that  many  of  our  number  were  engaged  in  giving  lessons  which 
were  never  included  in  our  course  of  study  in  this  institution.  At  our  first  meet- 
ing they  were  thundering  at  the  gates  of  Yicksburg.  One  of  the  number  had  al- 
ready been  promoted  from  the  army  below  to  that  celestial  army  above,  composed 
of  the  saints  of  God.  Amid  the  fire  and  smoke  and  leaden  hail  of  Donelson,  the 
noble  Howell  sealed  his  patriotism  with  his  life.  Year  after  year,  as  we  met  in 
these  annual  convocations,  many  seats  were  vacant  because  war  was  in  the  land. 
Even  now  one  of  our  number  is  still  absent.  When  the  news  came  on  that  April 
day  that  Sumter  had  fallen.  Harper  was  among  the  first  to  enroll  his  name  with 
the  Union's  defenders:  he  is  yet  striving  to  maintain  her  honor. 

For  the  past  three  years  the  Alumni  of  this  institution  have  met  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  the  experiences  of  each  other.  But  these  meetings  have  always 
been  short  and  hurried.  After  listening  to  three  or  four  hours  of  speech-making, 
most  of  us  were  too  tired  and  hungry  to  feel  much  interest  in  alumni  associations. 
All  felt  that  we  ought  to  maintain  an  organization  of  some  kind.  The  work  be- 
fore us  required  our  best  efforts,  our  united  efforts.  How  this  could  best  be  se- 
cured has  ever  been  the  returning  question  at  these  meetings.  At  the  last  annual 
meeting  it  was  resolved  to  take  a  step  in  a  new  direction, —  the  object  being  to 
secure  greater  interest  on  the  part  of  all  in  this  association.  As  I  look  around 
me  to-day,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  we  are  now  on  the  right  track.  It  may 
be  well  to  consider,  for  a  moment,  some  of  the  advantages  that  are  to  be  expected 
from  an  association  like  ours.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  keep  alive  the  feelings  of 
kindness  and  friendship  which  our  intercourse  as  classmates  developed.  When  we 
go  out  into  the  world  and  take  our  places  as  teachers,  we  gradually  forget  our  old 
friends;  new  associations  and  new  labors  bring  us  in  contact  with  a  new  class  of 
persons,  and  new  friendships  are  formed.  Is  it  not  well,  then,  to  meet  once  in 
each  year  and  talk  over  the  old  scenes,  and  renew  the  friendsliips  of  other  years? 

Again,  we  ought  to  advance,  by  all  legitimate  influences,  the  etlucational  pros- 
31 
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perity  of  Illinois.  She  has  a  rigid  to  expect  that  we  will  be  found  in  the  foremost 
ranks  of  her  educators.  Having  spent  her  money  lavishly  in  our  education,  it 
would  be  base  ingratitude  on  our  part  if  we  fail  to  give  to  her  schools  our  best 
efforts.  This  being  true,  the  question  arises,  How  can  we  wield  the  greatest  in- 
fluence? Certainly,  we  can  not  expect  to  accomplish  as  much  in  any  other  way 
as  by  organized  effort.  President  Edwards,  in  writing  to  me  the  other  day,  used 
the  following  language:  "Allow  me  to  congratulate  the  Alumni  on  the  formation 
of  their  Association  and  its  continued  prosperity.  I  regard  the  plan  of  such  an 
organization  as  a  highly-useful  and  -appropriate  one.  If  the  Alumni  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  to  exercise  any  positive  influence  upon  the  educational  interests 
of  our  state  (and  such  an  influence  they  certainly  ought  to  exert ),  it  must,  in  part 
at  least,  be  through  such  an  organization.  At  all  events,  the  organization  must 
be  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  promoting  so  desirable  an  end." 

It  may  stimulate  us  to  greater  exertions  to  view,  for  a  moment,  the  field  around 
us.  This  nation,  during  thepast  years  of  war  and  slaughter,  has  atoned  at  a  ter- 
rible cost  for  the  crime  of  not  educating  her  children.  It  is  our  duty  to  see  to  it 
that  such  a  crime  is  not  committed  against  the  Union  by  loyal  Illinois.  Her  sons 
and  daughters  must  not  grow  up  in  ignorance.  We  must  leave  no  chance  for  the 
demagogue  to  work.  But  do  you  say  that  our  task  is  a  light  one?  That  the 
school-house  now  stands  on  every  part  of  her  extended  territories?  that  ten  regi- 
ments of  school-teachers  are  already  at  work  within  her  borders  ?  that  she  to-day 
has  one  of  the  best  and  most  liberal  school-systems  in  the  country?  Let  us  look 
a  little  more  carefully,  lest  we  find  ourselves  befogged  by  'glittering  generalities'. 
Our  indefatigable  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  his  report  for  1859 — 
'60,  furnishes  us  with  the  following  items  of  information :  "  There  are  four  thou- 
sand and  six  hundred  school-houses  in  Illinois  in  small  uninclosed  lots  and  desti- 
tute of  out-houses ;  one  thousand  and  eighty-four  totally  unfit  for  school  purposes. 
The  statistics  also  reveal  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the  state,  at  the  present  time, 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-seven  log  school-houses,  and  more  than 
seven  thousand  containing  only  one  room."  He  remarks,  "That  there  is  a  vast 
work  to  be  done  need  not  be  further  argued.  To  the  performance  of  that  work 
in  the  best  and  most  practical  manner  we  are  urged  by  the  gravest  considera- 
tions,—  the  health,  comfort,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  education  of  the 
children." 

I  hope  the  facts  have  materially  changed  since  that  report  was  written.  But 
l;iave  they  ?  Is  not  the  school-house  still  placed  in  the  cheapest  corner  of  the 
district,  and  built  and  furnished  in  the  cheapest  possible  manner?  People  lavish 
money  in  building  beautiful  court-houses  and  jails,  but  are  extremely  economical 
when  erecting  temples  for  the  education  of  their  children.  Scattered  all  over  our 
state  may  yet  be  seen  school-rooms  and  school-grounds  that  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
age  in  which  we  live.  True,  the  days  when  split  logs  served  for  benches,  and 
boards  upon  two  pins  in  the  side  of  the  house  for  desks,  are  well-nigh  past;  but 
box  desks,  with  the  little  innocents  suspended  by  the  necks  and  vainly  grappling 
for  the  floor  with  their  toes,  are  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception. 

But,  you  are  ready  to  exclaim,  if  people  ar«  careless  and  indifferent  about  their 
school-houses,  they  will  certainly  be  particular  about  the  qualifications  of  their 
teachers.  Well,  listen  to  the  evidence  on  this  point.  Superintendent  Richmond,  of 
DuPage  county,  gives  the  following  interesting  and  pertinent  answer ;  "  The  whole 
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nnmber  of  applicants  for  certificates  at  the  public  examinations  held  during  the 
month  of  March  was  sixty.  Of  these,  eighteen  received  certificates  of  the  Second 
Grade,  and  three  of  the  First."  "  These  examinations  were  conducted  according 
to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  in  conformity  with  the  instructions  of  the  State  Su- 
perintendent." He  complains  that  he  is  often  urged  to  license  poor  teachers  for 
'small'  or  'backward'  schools:  in  other  words,  there  is  a  good  demand  even  in 
Northern  Illinois  for  cheap  teachers.     How  must  it  be  down  in  Egypt  ? 

If  these  things  be  true  —  and  I  have  only  time  to  simply  suggest  a  few  facts  out 
of  the  great  number  that  exist  on  every  hand, —  is  there  not  room  enough  for  us 
to  work  ?  These  things  should  not  be  so.  We  must,  as  educators  sent  out  by 
the  state,  do  our  part  to  correct  these  evils.  Our  work  is  not  done  when  we  have 
taken  our  classes  through  the  text-book ;  there  is  something  nobler  and  better,  if 
possible,  to  be  sought  for.  We  should  not  rest  satisfied  until  our  schools  are 
brought  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  the  reward  which  is  offered  us  for 
all  this  labor,  for  we  are  commanded  to  have  '  respect  unto  the  recompense  of  re- 
ward.' I  can  not  offer  you  gold,  or  silver,  or  greenbacks.  If  you  covet  these 
things,  you  are  in  the  wrong  profession.  Wealth  is  not  one  of  the  rewards  offered 
to  us;  but  we  are  oifered  rewards  of  another  kind.  What  these  are  I  can  not 
state  in  so  good  language  as  they  were  given  by  President  Edwards  to  the  gradu- 
ating class  last  year.     He  said, — 

"And  will  you  further  allow  me  to  trespass  for  a  moment  upon  your  time  and 
patience,  by  urging  upon  you  the  necessity  of  a  higher  estimate  of  your  profess- 
ion. I  know  it  is  very  fashionable  to  look  upon  teaching  with  a  kind  of  mild  and 
patronizing  contempt,  as  an  employment  necessary  to  the  progress  of  society,  and 
on  that  account  to  be  tolerated,  but  as  a  business  by  no  means  fit  for  a  gentle- 
man. But,  let  me  assure  you,' this  is  a  remnant  of  the  old,  unnatural  attempt  to 
make  the  gentleman  more  honorable  than  the  man;  to  exalt  the  artificial  dis- 
tinctions of  man's  invention  into  greater  importance  than  the  eternal  and  essen- 
tial ones  established  by  the  Almighty;  to  make  the  creature  of  the  tailor,  or  the 
unworthy  son  of  noble  sires,  an  object  of  more  dignity  than  the  man  endowed 
with  his  noble  attributes  from  on  high.  These  notions  are  the  dismal  phantoms 
of  a  dark  past:  in  the  sunlight  of  the  nineteenth  century  they  have  no  place. 
Like  the  bats  and  owls  of  a  departed  twilight,  let  them  be  driven  away  into  dens 
and  caves,  where  only  they  can  be  nourished  by  their  own  congenial  darkness. 

"  Believe,  then,  in  your  work,  fully  and  unequivocally.  It  will  give  you  honor 
among  men,  and  secure  you  comparative  ease;  it  will  relieve  you  of  the  anxieties 
that  disturb  all  kinds  of  traffic;  it  will  secure  to  you,  if  its  duties  are  properly 
performed,  the  never-dying  gratitude  of  those  who  shall  be  favored  by  your  in- 
struction; it  will  bring  you,  day  by  day,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  human  mind 
and  its  laws,  and  of  the  means  of  influencing  and  improving  it;  it  will  keep  you 
in  the  continual  presence  of  the  great  idea  of  duty  and  of  your  responsibility  to 
God;  and  lastly,  it  will  enable  you  to  solve  the  problem  of  life  more  successfully 
than  almost  any  other  occupation.  Think,  for  a  moment,  of  the  schoolmaster's 
temptations,  and  compare  them  with  those  of  almost  any  other  pursuit  in  life. 
How  few  in  number;  and  how  these  are,  as  it  were,  offset  by  the  inconvenience 
and  difficulties  of  his  way, —  barriers  that  stand  between  him  and  transgression. 
The  merchant  is  tempted  to  misrepresent  the  quality  of  his  goods,  and  to  give 
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short  weight  and  measure  to  purchasers,  to  evade  revenue-laws  and  customs;  and 
the  public  sentiment  allows  some  laxity  on  his  part  in  regard  to  all  these  things. 
The  lawyer  may  prefer  fees  to  principle,  may  defend  crime  for  a  reward,  may  en- 
gage in  political  schemes  of  doubtful  morality ;  and  yet  he  is  counted  no  worse  as 
a  lawyer,  on  the  whole,  for  all  that.  But  the  teacher  is  assailed  by  few  of  these 
temptations;  and  a  healthy  public  sentiment  so  hedges  him  in,  demands  a  life  so 
correct  in  his  case,  tolerates  so  few  delinquencies,  that  he  is  kept  almost  per- 
force in  the  path  of  rectitude.  How  vigorously  does  an  intelligent  community 
visit  upon  him  the  severest  penalties  for  slips  that  in  men  of  other  professions 
would  be  regarded  as  only  venial  sins !  How  even  the  slightest  suspicion  breathed 
against  a  teacher  overturns  the  discipline  of  his  school,  and  utterly  destroys  his 
influence.  The  pedagogue  enjoys  but  slender  opportunities  for  wickedness.  Usu- 
ally he  is  compelled,  whatever  his  inclinations  may  be,  to  touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not,  the  unclean  thing.  Thanks  be  to  God  for  an  occupation  with  so  many 
incentives  to  purity ! 

"Let  no  one,  then,  feel  that  in  becoming  a  teacher  he  is  shutting  himself  out 
from  the  means  of  highest  success  in  life.  Regard,  for  one  moment,  the  prospects 
before  a  young  man  in  some  of  the  different  occupations.  The  merchant,  with  his 
fortune  to  make,  looks  forward  to  a  life  not  only  of  drudgery,  but  of  unsleeping 
anxiety, —  a  life  in  which  his  mind  is  perpetually  harassed  by  ever-varying  and 
conflicting  calls  upon  it,  in  which  the  undefinable  but  fearful  dread  of  failure 
forever  haunts  the  soul,  and  hangs  like  an  incubus  upon  its  energies.  And  we  are 
told  that  in  more  than  ninety  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  in  our  great  cities,  the  dread 
becomes  a  reality,  the  hopes  of  a  life  of  labor  are  blasted,  the  ignis  fatuus,  the 
delusive  hope  of  a  fortune,  eludes  the  eager  grasp  of  the  poor  toiling  slave,  and 
life  ends  in  the  blankest  disappointment. 

"I  repeat,  then,  let  no  man,  and  especially  no  woman,  fail  to  appreciate  the  ex- 
cellence and  dignity  of  the  teacher's  profession.  Let  no  teacher  sigh  for  a  differ- 
ent field  of  labor.  His  office  is  all  worthy.  Its  duties  are  ennobling;  its  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  gravest.  Magnify  it,  ye  who  are  entering  it  for  life.  Think 
highly  of  it.  View  it  from  the  nobler  stand-point.  Think  of  it  as  connected,  not 
with  the  petty  vexatious  of  the  school-room,  but  with  the  unspeakable  value  of  the 
human  mind,  which  it  is  to  be  your  privilege  to  educate  and  unfold. 

"  Our  noble  state  has  already  in  past  years  exhibited  no  trifling  interest  in  the 
question  of  educating  her  children.  She  has  established  free  schools  throughout 
her  length  and  breadth,  open  alike  to  rich  and  poor,  the  fountains  of  the  fu- 
ture intelligence  and  prosperity  of  her  free  people.  She  has  furnished,  at  no 
slight  cost  to  herself,  all  the  instrumentalities  necessary  to  supervise  these  schools 
and  make  them  efficient.  She  has  established  this  institution  in  order  that  her 
ten  thousand  schools  may  not  fall  under  the  control  of  ignorant,  ill-qualified,  un- 
thinking, unprincipled  place-hunters.  And  in  the  years  to  come  she  will  do 
vastly  more.  The  people  will  examine  with  a  keener  discrimination  than  ever 
into  the  character  and  qualifications  of  their  children's  teachers.  Tliere  will  be  a 
sifting  such  as  we  have  not  known  in  times  past.  Well-qualified  earnest  men  and 
women  will  be  employed  and  honored ;  ignorant  and  lazy  ones  will  be  driven  into 
other  pursuits.  High  and  graded  schools  will  spring  up  in  every  quarter.  The 
compensation  and  importance  of  good  teachers  will  be  vastly  enhanced.  To  every 
faithful  laborer  in  this  glorious  field  she  will  extend  her  hand  in  token  of  approval 
and  encouragement,  and  say  'Come  up  hither  into  a  higher  place'." 
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TEACHING       GRAMMAR      BY      EXAMPLE. 

A  FEW  months  since  I  visited,  for  the  first  time,  one  of  the  primary 
schools  under  my  official  charge.  I  noticed  that  the  teacher,  although 
in  many  respects  well  fitted  for  her  place,  was  exceedingly  incorrect  in 
her  use  of  English.  Having  endured,  with  such  patience  as  I  could, 
one  or  two  exercises  in  which  this  defect  was  painfully  prominent  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  I  thought  best  to  give  some  hints  upon  the 
subject.  Without  any  direct  allusion  to  the  blunders  made,  I  told 
her  that  I  expected  the  teachers  of  the  primary  schools  to  do  more  by 
example  than  by  text-book,  and  to  make  the  formation  of  good  habits 
of  the  first  importance.  Among  other  things,  I  spoke  of  the  import- 
ance of  breaking  up,  as  early  as  possible,  the  vicious  habits  of  pronun- 
ciation, and  the  use  of  incorrect  phrases.  The  teacher  assured  me 
with  great  volubility  that  she  done  her  best  to  learn  them  to  talk 
properly.  Many  of  them  had  picked  up  all  sorts  of  Sucker  phrases 
(she  was  of  Yankee  birth),  but  she  was  trying  to  break  them  up. 
Here  she  told  James  to  set  up,  and  Susan  to  be  sure  and  git  a  good 
lesson.  She  went  on  to  inquire  whether  there  would  be  any  change 
in  the  time  of  taking  up  school,  and  whether  she  should  keep  her 
school  records  'like  1  Jiave  been  doing'.  She  informed  me  that  yes- 
terday  was  a  week  her  stove  smoked  so  badly  that  she  dismissed 
school.  She  tried  to  git  to  see  the  janitor,  but  could  not  find  him. 
She  said  there  had  ought  to  be  a  new  stove  at  once.  A  little  urchin, 
having  just  received  an  accidental  push  from  a  passing  neighbor, 
clamorously  appealed  for  justice,  but,  after  due  investigation,  was  in- 
formed that  Johnny  did  n't  go  to  do  it. 

This  is  not  purely  a  fancy  sketch.  I  can  not  certify  to  the  connec- 
tion of  the  phrases  used,  but  I  can  affirm  that  all  these  and  more  were 
used,  and  are  used  by  many  of  our  teachers,  daily,  hourly,  in  school 
and  out  of  school;  used  before  children,  the  most  imitative  of  human 
beings:  Yankee  phrases  and  Sucker  phrases, —  either  bad  enough,  but 
conjointly  detestable.  Some  of  these  teachers  know  better,  but  are  too 
careless  to  do  better.  Some  of  them  are  very  excellent  teachers  after 
the  very  poor  style  of  some  localities.  Some  of  them  teach  Grammar! 
—  the  art  of  'speaking  correctly'.  I  once  heard  a  down-east  school- 
master tell  his  grammar-class  "I  never  hearu  tell  of  such  an  idee." 
My  idee,  which  many  of  our  teachers  ought  to  make  practical,  is  to 
teach  grammar  more  by  practice  and  less  by  text-book.     At  whatever 
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cost  of  painstaking,  every  conscientious  teacher  will  break  up,  in  him- 
self, every  bad  habit  which  will  hinder  his  highest  success.  And  to 
accomplish  this,  pains  must  be  taken  out  of  the  school-room  as  well  as 
in.  Vulgarisms  have  no  place  in  the  conversation  of  any  one  who  is 
anxious  to  become  a  correct  speaker,  or  to  make  others  so. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 


QUALIFICATIONS       FOR       TEACHING 


It  is  often  said  that  two  things  are  requisite  for  success  in  teaching 
—  a  proper  understanding  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  and  aptness  to 
teach.  This  is  very  true;  but  each  of  these  items  needs  to  be  partic- 
ularly examined  to  get  an  adequate  idea  of  their  scope  and  meaning. 

What  is  the  knowledge,  then,  let  us  first  inquire,  which  is  essential 
to  good  teaching? 

One  may  know  a  great  deal  about  a  subject  —  that  is,  may  know 
many  facts  and  theories, —  and  yet,  when  he  is  brought  to  a  discussion 
in  simple  language  of  the  fundamental  principles,  he  may  show  that 
his  knowledge  is,  after  all,  superficial.  On  the  other  hand,  one's 
knowledge  may  be  limited  in  material,  and  yet,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  may 
be  thorough :  he  may  have  clear  ideas  of  fundamental  facts  and  prin- 
ciples. For  example,  one  may  not  have  received  into  his  mind  one- 
tenth  part  of  what  is  contained  in  a  full  text-book  on  chemistry,  and 
yet  he  may  have  incorporated  into  his  mind  vastly  more  of  the  science 
than  another  who  has  attempted  to  learn  the  whole  of  this  text-book, 
and  has  supposed  that  he  has  done  so  because  he  has  memorized  it. 
So,  also,  one  may  know  all  the  rules  of  grammar  and  the  applications 
of  them,  and  yet  may  actually  know  less  of  the  philosophy  of  language, 
and  may  converse  less  grammatically,  than  another  who  knows  nothing 
of  the  grammarian's  rules  and  technicalities.  Indeed,  one  may  be 
very  learned  on  a  subject,  and  yet  he  may  know  little  of  the  principles 
which  lie  at  its  foundation,  although,  when  properly  developed  and 
illustrated,  they  are  generally  found  to  be  very  simple. 

It  is  this  fundamental  knowledge  that  tells  on  the  capability  of  a 
teacher,  in  whatever  grade  of  teaching  he  may  be  engaged.  It  is  also 
the  introduction  of  such  knowledge  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil  that 
wakes  it  up  into  an  activity  which  is  never  engendered  by  the  learning 
of  mixtures  of  dry  technicalities  and  isolated  facts,  so  common  in  the 
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prevalent  modes  of  education.  And  this  activity  is  attended  by  a 
consciousness  of  power  which  is  really  exhilarating  to  the  mind  of  the 
pupil,  and  he  is  so  spurred  on  that  he  feels  thafr  he  is  taking  long 
leaps  in  the  pathway  of  knowledge.  Such,  I  recollect,  was  the  ex- 
perience of  an  American  sculptor,  Bartholomew,  on  receiving  instruc- 
tion from  the  great  Swedish  sculptor  Thorwaldsen.  And  many  have 
had,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  a  similar  experience,  on  coming  under 
the  teaching  of  those  who  know  how  to  lay  in  the  mind  the  founda- 
tions of  knowledge.  It  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  of  my  youthful  rec- 
ollections that,  in  preparation  for  college,  I  learned  more  of  one  such 
teacher  in  a  few  weeks  than  I  did  in  two  whole  years  of  another,  whose 
teaching  was  abundant,  but  superficial. 

Beginning  thus  with  fundamental  principles,  the  teacher  can  follow 
out  their  application.  Of  course,  this  must  be  done  to  a  wider  extent 
in  the  higher  grades  of  instruction  than  in  the  lower;  but  in  both  es- 
sentially the  same  knowledge  of  principles  is  requisite  for  good  teaching. 

In  thus  working  from  the  foundation  the  teacher  can  see  the  broad 
scope  of  a  principle  or  general  fact.  In  natural  science  it  should  be 
his  aim,  especially  with  the  beginner,  to  illustrate  principles  largely 
from  familiar  phenomena,  so  as  to  cultivate  the  observing  powers. 
Analogies,  also,  which  are  peculiarly  attractive  to  the  young,  should 
be  traced  out.  In  this  way  the  interest  which  naturally  belongs  to  a 
subject  will  be  developed,  and  we  shall  have  living  teaching,  in  dis- 
tinction from  .the  dry,  dead  teaching  which  spends  itself  in  formal 
propositions  and  uninteresting  technicalities. 

All  this  implies  thinking  in  the  teacher  over  and  beyond  what  is 
found  in  text-books.  Something  more  than  a  mere  apprehension  of 
what  is  taught  in  them  is  requisite.  There  must  be  a  real  incorpora- 
tion of  truth  into  the  mind.  The  teacher  must  not  only  '  read  and 
mark',  but  also 'inwardly  digest',  and  then  he  will  induce  a  corre- 
sponding digestion  and  gi-owth  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 

In  this  way  the  teacher  is  able  to  impress  his  own  mind  upon  the 
minds  of  the  scholars, —  an  ability  which  is  one  of  the  best  qualifica- 
tions for  teaching.  A  sort  of  mental  enthusiasm  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  this,  and  perhaps  we  may  say  that  the  very  attainment  of  such 
knowledge  is  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  enthusiasm.  And  yet 
some  qualities  of  heart  are  necessary  for  the  full  efi"ect;  there  must 
be  pleasure  in  communicating  truth  to  another  mind,  which  implies 
benevolence. 

Aptness  to  teach,  about  which  so  much  is  said,  and  often  rather  in- 
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definitely,  is  obviously  a  compound  qualification.  What  I  have  al- 
ready noticed  is  necessary  to  this.  But  besides,  there  is  needed  a 
proper  understandiug  of  the  aptitude  and  the  capabilities  of  the  minds 
of  pupils.  And  just  here  there  is  very  commonly  failure  in  teachers. 
They  are  continually  presuming  that  what  is  taught  is  fully  under- 
stood, when  proper  tests  would  reveal  the  fact  that  much  of  it  is  not 
understood  at  all,  and  that  some  of  it  is  most  grossly  misapprehended. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  youngest  pupils.  Indeed,  the  higher  the 
grade  of  pupils,  the  less  effort  of  mind  does  it  require  to  adapt  the  in- 
struction to  them.  In  visiting  a  school  in  one  of  our  cities  where 
there  was  a  large  range  of  grades  —  in  the  upper  rooms  the  instruc- 
tion belonging  to  a  high  school  being  pursued,  and  in  the  lower  the 
very  beginnings  of  primary  teaching, —  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that 
the  efficiency  and  appropriateness  of  the  instruction,  which  were  ex- 
cellent in  the  upper  rooms,  were  quite  regularly  impaired  as  I  went 
down  in  the  grades,  and  in  the  very  lowest  room  the  instruction  was 
entirely  inappropriate.  In  this  room  were  gathered  about  fifty  child- 
ren, who  were  reciting  about  certain  words  written  on  a  blackboard, 
such  as  had,  -pen,  men.  They  all  spelled  the  word  together,  and 
then  ofi'ered  what  purported  to  be  a  definition.  After  spelling  the 
word  fen,  the  teacher  asked  What  i^  pen  f  To  this  a  bright  little 
girl  replied  at  once  'A  thing  to  write  with,  which  I  thought  to  be  a 
good  definition  5  but  it  did  not  suit  the  teacher,  and  they  were  all 
made  to  say  a  writing -instrument, —  an  answer  that  better  comported 
with  the  formality  and  technicality  which  so  generally  prevail  in  the 
school-room.  So  the  definition  for  men  was  human  beings.  In  a  lit- 
tle question-talk  which  I  had  with  this  school,  I  said  to  them  "You 
say  that  men  are  human  beings :  now  I  want  to  know  if  you  arc  hu- 
man beings?"  The  whole  fifty  said  No,  with  such  fullness  of  voice 
as  indicated  that  they  were  certain  that  they  were  right. 

The  power  of  adaptation  is  needed  not  only  in  regard  to  different 
grades  of  mind,  but  also  in  reference  to  individual  peculiarities.  Many 
a  mind  of  real  ability  has  had  its  powers  repressed  from  failure  in  the 
teacher  to  detect  its  characteristic  qualities.  It  is  difficult,  I  know,  in 
the  established  routine  of  our  public  schools,  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  mental  character  of  the  several  pupils  in  large  classes,  in  the 
short  periods  allotted  for  recitations;  but  it  is  not  impossible  with  one 
who  is  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  knowledge  in  educing  mental 
power,  which  should  be  the  great  object  of  education.  And  to  accom- 
plish this,  occasional  setting-aside  of  this  routine  would  not  be  amiss. 
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It  results  from  what  I  have  said  that  one  quite  essential  qualifica- 
tion of  the  teacher  is  a  due  sense  of  the  importance  of  making  the 
pupil  understand  what  he  learns.  A  very  serious  disqualification  in 
many  teachers,  of  real  talent  in  teaching,  is  the  notion  thalrit  is  well 
to  store  the  memory  with  much  that  can  not  be  understood  at  present, 
because,  retained  in  the  memory,  it  will  be  understood  at  a  future 
time.  Most  (observe  that  I  do  not  say  all)  that  is  committed  to  mem- 
ory should  be  understood  at  the  time;  and  the  teacher  who  holds  the 
opposite  idea  mars  decidedly  his  ability  to  teach. 

Another  essential  qualification  of  the  teacher  is  a  sense  of  his  lia- 
bility to  presume  too  much  on  the  capabilities  of  his  pupils.  Such  a 
sense  will  lead  him  to  apply  every  now  and  then  proper  tests  to  their 
supposed  knowledge. 

Another  qualification  still  is  a  sense  of  his  liability  to  underrate  the 
capacities  of  his  pupils,  especially  in  relation  to  their  understanding 
of  principles.  Why  is  this,  and  how  is  this,  are  questions  continu- 
ally put  by  children,  and  a  proper  explanation  will  generally  be  in- 
telligently appreciated.  Children  are  better  philosophers  than  they 
are  commonly  supposed  to  be. 

To  carry  out  fully  the  ideas  of  this  paper,  there  needs  to  be  a  very 
considerable  reform  both  in  the  modes  of  the  school-room  and  in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  text-books.  Without  this  it  is  up-hill  work  to 
teach  on  correct  principles.  To  do  it  the  teacher  must  stem  currents, 
and  run  Ifhe  risk  even  of  displacement.  A  teacher  of  high  reputation 
said  to  me  after  hearing  a  lecture  delivered  a  dozen  years  ago, — "  You 
are  right ;  but  if  I  should  teach  on  those  principles,  I  should  lose  my 
place  in  less  than  six  months."  A  female  teacher,  who  felt  sorely  the 
trammels  of  established  routine,  once  said  to  me,  "I  am  in  doubt  as  to 
my  duty.  If  I  teach  my  scholars  geography  in  one  way,  they  will 
make  a  good  show  of  knowledge  when  the  Superintendent  visits  my 
room;  but  if  I  teach  them  in  another  way,  they  will  make  a  poorer 
show,  but  know  a  great  deal  more  about  it." 

Massachusetts  Teacher. 


We  are  some  times,  though  unreasonably  of  course,  almost  sickened 
with  education  and  its  efiects,  from  the  number  of  minds  which  it 
produces  that  can  learn,  arrange,  comprehend  and  remember  every 

^'  Boyes's  Life  and  Books. 
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MATHEMATICAL    DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  WHITE. 
■Poat-Offlce  Address  — "595  West- Washington  St.,  Chicago.' 


Decimal  Fractions  {Continued). —  To  ascertain  the  factors  by 
which  common  fractions  can  be  reduced  to  their  lowest  terms  is  a 
question  of  more  importance  than  the  mere  reduction  of  decimals. 
The  rules  commonly  given  for  factoring  numbers  are  not  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  and  hence  the  question  "  How  do  we  find  the  greatest 
common  factors  of  two  numbers?"  The  usual  method  will  not  an- 
swer in  every  case.  Some  times  the  period  of  an  infinite  decimal  has 
so  many  places  that  its  reduction  is  very  difficult;  some  times,  if  the 
fraction  is  already  in  its  lowest  terms,  they  are  so  large  prime  num- 
bers that  the  expression  is  exceedingly  awkward.  For  practical  cal- 
culation, it  is  important  that  the  fraction  be  expressed  in  the  least 
terms  possible. 

If  it  is  not  necessary  to  preserve  the  value  with  minute  exactness,  a 
fraction  may  be  brought  to  lower  terms  by  slightly  changing  the  nu- 
merator or  denominator.  For  instance,  changing  the  numerator  of 
5  13  to  514,  the  fraction  may  be  reduced  to  \ ;  making  474  of  475  in 
III,  it  becomes  i;  change  y-g^^^^  to  fi-^j,  and  it  becomes  ^,  etc.  In 
such  cases  the  necessary  alteration  must  be  found  by  inspectit)n.  This 
method  can  not  be  considered  of  universal  application,  because  it  is  a 
mere  trial.  Is  there  any  other  mode  of  simplifying  fractions  by  intro- 
ducing approximate  values  ?  In  answering  this  question  we  are  led 
to  speak  of  Chain  Fractions. 

The  usual  rule  for  the  reduction  of  fractions  is  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  dividing  both  terms  of  a  fraction  by  the  same  number  does 
not  alter  its  value.  Another  mode  of  procedure,  when  the  terms, 
without  being  prime  numbers,  are  prime  to  each  other,  is  to  di- 
vide both  by  a  factor  of  one  or  the  other,  rejecting  the  remainder 
and  taking  the  new  fraction  as  the  approximate  result.  Thus,  divid- 
ing  the  terms  of  \n  by  7,  we  have  f^,=|i=3.  go  |ff  =  ^= 
sfi — -^ — -1  •    1082— -  io8^__j_og^27       In  some  instances  the  nu- 


-1 ) 


60 


merator  can  be  taken  for  the  divisor.     By  this  method  -rV-^^= .  o  4.   s 

.  !•*'-•         1  3+JY3 

Rejecting  the  fraction  in  the  denominator,  we  obtain  j'g.     But,  since 
the  denominator  13  is  less  than  the  real  denominator  LS-j-y^g,  the 
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fraction  -r\  is  >  than  ''''r~^,  aceordiuo;  to  the  rule,  the  smaller  the 
denominator,  the  numerator  remaining  the  same,  the  greater  the  value 
of  the  fraction.     If,  in  stead  of  rejecting  the  fraction  jIg,  we  continue 

the  operation,  we  obtain  j^^^^%=  ^  ^  +_  3_  =  j  3  + 1     ;  omitting  the  frac- 

37+ J 

tion  f,  we  find  jLL?^=jg^_i  ;  the  denominator  14+ 3'^  =  '*/^~,  hence 

Y;^=4h=^%\}  now,  since  37<37+f,  3L>77;|;  therefore,  13 

+  3'7>13+7r;|,  and  consequently  7^<7Tizi_^  "^^^ifuKilTZ- 

The  approximate  values  of  j^|tt,  then,  are  y'3  and  ^^gl,,  the  first  value 
being  a  little  greater,  the  second  a  little  less,  than  the  original  frac- 
tion;  but  the  difference  between  either  of  these  and  jH^  can  not  be 
as  great  as  g^gg.  By  continuing  the  process,  the  next  approximate 
value  will  be  found  -^^^^.  One  or  two  more  examples  will  make  clear 
the  operation  and  show  the  value  of  this  method  of  finding  the  approx- 
imate values  of  fractious. 

3ol  ,  +   88  1 

2+ — L ^=2+— !— ^^  ^  -^  ijffoJ    ¥So^  2+—^ ^^    2+-J ^^ 

'^o+S7  ^**  ^  "^ .,  4.     1  '  "^ .,  +     1 

-+85  "TIT  T 

'87 

=j\<||i.  The  operation  can  be  continued  no  farther,  since  the  nu- 
merator of  the  last  fraction  is  1. 

Examining  more  particularly  the  approximate  values  of  a  fraction 
found  thus,  we  find  —  (1)  The  values  of  the  approximate  fractions  are 
by  turns  greater  and  less  than  the  value  of  the  given  fraction.  (2) 
The  difi"erence  between  the  approximate  and  real  values  becomes  less 
as  the  operation  is  continued.  (3)  In  the  same  degree  as  the  approx- 
imate values  increase  in  minuteness,  the  simplicity  of  their  expression 
decreases. 

Problems. —  1.  Find  the  approximate  values  of  the  fraction  gg||, 
and  state  what  diiference  between  each  and  the  given  fraction  can  not 
be  exceeded.  Give  a  rule  for  finding  easily  the  limits  of  these  diff'er- 
ences. 

2.  The  periphery  of  a  circle  is  to  its  diameter  as  3.1415926535  .  . 

is  to  1.     By  what  smaller  numbers  can  we  express  approximately  this 

ratio?  J.  TROLL. 

New  Athens,  St.  Claik  Co.,  III. 
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Commencement  at  Harvard. — It  was  our  privilege  and  pleasure  to  be  present 
at  the  public  exercises  attending  the  recent  sending-forth  of  one  hundred  young 
men  from  the  classic  walls  of  this  venerable  mother  of  learning.  With  the  mer- 
cury high  up  among  the  nineties,  these  devoted  youths  wore  the  time-honored 
(and  hence  on  no  account  to  be  rejected)  'customary  suit  of  solemn  black',  and 
perspired  through  the  day  with  a  fortitude  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  The  recipi- 
ents of  the  honor  of  a  Commencement  part,  attired  in  the  surplices  borrowed  from 
the  accommodating  clergy  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  and  wearing  in  procession  the 
ridiculous  Oxford  hat,  struggled  through  their  performances,  doubtless  to  the  infi- 
nite satisfaction  of  admiring  mothers,  sisters  and  sweethearts  in  the  pews  of  the 
church.  Even  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  an  unfilial  spirit  toward  our  Al- 
ma Mater,  we  must  be  permitted  in  candor  to  state  that  the  amount  of  ability  and 
culture  evinced  by  these  her  youngest  sons  did  not  appear  to  us  great.  There 
seemed  little  or  no  individuality  of  thought  and  expression.  It  was  one  dead 
level  of  polished  feebleness  and  monotony,  grievous  to  be  borne, — ^yea,  inexpressibly 
tedious.  But  we  do  not  forget  that  the  heroes  of  the  academic  stage,  for  the  most 
part,  know  little,  as  yet,  of  the  discipline  of  real  life,  and  have  yet  to  win  laurels 
which  will  not  fade  with  the  roses  of  Commencement-day.  Wise  are  they  who 
realize  the  worthlessness  of  College  diplomas  save  as  a  testimonial  to  past  faith- 
fulness to  duty  in  a  very  narrow  sphere,  and  lay  aside  the  scholar's  gown  to  strip 
up  their  sleeves  and  manfully  wrestle  with  the  difficulties  of  the  rough  world  to 
which  the  period  of  student-life  is  but  the  pleasantest  of  vestibules. 

While  Commencement  proper  furnished  little  in  its  public  exercises  which  was 
attractive  or  interesting,  this  was  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  Triennial  Festival 
of  the  Alumni,  which  occurred  upon  the  following  day.  The  principal  feature  of 
interest  was  the  Oration  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hedge.  So  r.adical  an  utterance  has  rarely 
proceeded  from  conservative  Harvard.  In  stead  of  glorifying  the  present  system 
of  instruction  pursued  at  the  ancient  institution  as  the  tie  plus  idtra  of  excellence, 
he  declared  that  in  several  important  respects  the  Michigan  University,  in  its  ca- 
reer of  twenty-five  years,  had  become  more  worthy  of  the  name  of  University  than 
Harvard  after  its  growth  of  more  than  two  centuries.  The  speaker  advocated  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  present  system  of  marks,  and  the  substitution  of  Examina- 
tions to  test  the  attainments  of  each  candidate  for  a  degree.  He  declared  that 
uo  true  scholarship  was  possible  until  the  present  system  of  coercion  should  be 
given  up.  He  advised  full  matriculation  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year,  and  en- 
tire freedom  in  the  subsequent  selection  of  studies.  The  College  Course  proper 
would  be  but  three  years  in  length.  The  masterpieces  of  Latin  and  Greek  should 
hold  no  higher  place  than  those  of  other  tongues, —  Hebrew,  Sanscrit,  Modern 
languages,  and  English.  Shakspeare's  'Tempest'  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  'Pro- 
metheus' as  a  study. 
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We  understand  that  the  oration  of  Dr.  Hodge  will  appear  in  full  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  to  its  arguments  we  invite  the  earnest 
consideration  of  all  educators.  Can  it  be  that  what  are  frequently  known  as  the 
'police  regulations'  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  worse  than  useless, 
and  that  the  only  coercion  exercised  by  college  authorities  should  be  expulsion  ? 
The  matter  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

At  the  dinner  which  succeeded  the  address,  Fre.«.  Hill  and  his  venerable  prede- 
cessor, Dr.  Walker,  were  both  understood  to  approve  of  the  ideas  above  referred 
to.  With  such  indorsement,  the  whole  subject  can  scarcely  fail  to  receive  the 
attention  which  it  merits. 

John  Brigut  on  Edccatio.x. — At  a  recent  Sunday-School  Conference  in  Roch- 
dale, Mr.  Bright  spoke  on  the  subject  of  education,  citing  examples  from  the  com- 
mon-school system  of  the  United  States.  He  produced  statistics  to  show  that  in 
Manchester  and  Salford  there  are  more  than  fifty  thousand  children  who  are  re- 
ceiving no  instruction  whatever.  Of  these,  vast  numbers  are  not  even  reached 
by  the  agency  of  the  Sunday-School,  which  seeks  to  descend  to  the  lowest  ranks 
of  the  people.     He  added : 

"  Now,  I  shall  give  you  the  contrast  to  this,  to  show  what  has  been  done  else- 
where, and  what  might  be  done  here.  I  ask  you  just  to  go  with  me  to  a  portion 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  was  peopled  from  this  country  some  two 
hundred  and  forty  years  ago.  I  mean  the  Xew-England  States.  As  you  look 
upon  the  map  of  the  United  States,  you  will  find  a  cluster  of  small  states  to  the 
northeast  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Those  six  states  are  those  of  New  England, 
which  were  originally  peopled  by  the  Puritan  emigrants  from  England,  who  settled 
there.  This'^is  the  district  to  which  I  wish  to  confine  your  attention,  and  I  am 
not  asking  you  to  look  over  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  though  in  all  the  free 
states  the  same  system  is  extended  to  a  great  degree,  and  is  gradually  producing 
similar  fruits. 

"As  to  the  results,  I  might  give  you  the  statements  of  travelers,  and  I  will  give 
you  the  statement  of  one  friend  of  mine  who  is  now  no  longer  living.  I  refer  to 
a  very  eminent  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  late  Mr.  Ellice,  the  mem- 
ber for  Coventry.  Mr.  Ellice  traveled  in  America,  as  he  had  done  two  or  three 
times  before,  very  near  the  close  of  his  life,  some  six  or  seven  years  ago.  He  vis- 
ited Canada  and  the  United  States;  and  in  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  him, 
after  his  return,  he  said  that  in  those  New-England  States  there  was  the  most 
equal  condition  and  most  universal  comfort  amongst  the  people,  and  he  said  that 
the  whole  population,  he  believed,  were  more  instructed,  more  moral,  and  more 
truly  happy,  than  any  other  equal  population  had  been  in  any  country  and  in  any 
age  of  the  world.  The  whole  of  this  is  to  be  traced,  I  believe,  to  the  extraordi- 
nary care  which  the  population,  from  the  days  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  until  now, 
have  taken  with  every  child,  boy  and  girl,  that  they  should  be  thoroughly  in- 
structed, at  least  in  the  common  branches  of  learning. 

"I  met  a  man  once  who  told  me  that  until  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age  he 
had  never  seen  a  man  that  could  not  read  and  write,  and  when  he  did  see  one 
(I  believe  he  had  come  from  Europe),  he  looked  at  him  with  amazement,  as  you 
look  with  a.stonishment  some  times,  and  also  with  great  sympathy,  upon  persons 
who  have  some  extraordinary  natural  defect.     The  census  shows  that,  speaking 
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general!)',  there  is  scarcely  to  be  found  one  person,  one  native  American  certain- 
ly, and  you  could  not  find  one  out  of  many  hundreds  in  the  New-England  States, 
who  can  not  read  and  write.  Now  the  influence  of  those  states  is  enormous. 
Though  only  small  states,  containing  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  'American  Union,  yet  the  influence  of  their  opinions  is  felt  to  the  re- 
motest corners  of  that  vast  territory.  In  New  England  they  consider  their  plan 
as  the  only  plan.  They  have  tried  it  for  two  hundred  years.  Its  success  is  be- 
yond all  contest;  it  is  absolutely  complete.  There  is  nothing  like  it  that  has  been 
equally  successful  in  the  world.  And  what  our  puritan  ancestors  have  done  (I 
know  they  were  our  ancestors  as  well  as  theirs)  in  the  States,  if  the  people  of 
England  had  the  sense  to  comprehend  their  true  interests,  they  might  compel  to 
be  done  in  the  country  in  which  we  live." 

National  Teachers'  Association. — The  eight  annual  session  will  be  held  at 
Indianapolis,  August  15th,  16th,  and  I'Jth.     Order  of  exercises  as  follows: 

Wednesday,  \Mh. —  8  o'clock  a.m.,  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  10 
o'clock,  Organization  of  the  Association.  An  Address  of  Welcome, 'by  his  Excel- 
lency Governor  Morton,  of  Indiana.  11  o'clock,  A  paper  :  The  Educational  Needs 
of  the  Border  States,  by  Hon.  W.  R.  White,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
West  Virginia.  Miscellaneous  business.  21  o'clock  p.  m.,  A  Discussion  :  What 
jiroportion  of  their  time  shoidd  the  young  spend  in  school  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen.  ? 

8^  o'clock,  A  paper :  The  Duties  of  an  America?!  State  in  respect  to  Higher  Edu- 
cation, by  Prof.  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Winona, 
Minnesota.  A  Discussion  of  the  same  subject.  8  o'clock.  Annual  Address  of  the 
President  of  the  Association.     Miscellaneous  business. 

Thursday,  \Uh. —  8f  o'clock  a.  m.,  Prayer  and  Reading  Minutes.  9  o'clock,  A 
paper :  The  Relations  of  the  National  Government  to  Education,  by  Hon.  0.  Hos- 
ford,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Michigan.  A  Discussion  of  the  same 
subject.  11  o'clock,  A  Discussion:  What  is  the  best  remedy  for  Irregular  Attend- 
ance and  Truancy,  especially  in  large  cities?  2^  o'clock  p.m.,  A  paper:  The  Con- 
dition of  the  South  as  respects  Education,  by  Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Nashville,  Tennessee.  A  Discussion  :  What  service  can  this  As- 
sociation render  in  the  u'ork  of  establisJiing  Free  Schools  in  the  States  lately  iw  rebell- 
ion? Ought  an  Agent  of  the  Association  to  be  appointed  to  visit  the  SoiUh  and  as- 
sist in  the  organization  of  Free-School  systems  ?  8  o'clock,  A  Lecture :  The  Psychol-  \ 
ogy  of  St.  Paul,  beuig  a  new  interpretation  of  the  Flesh  and  the  Spirit,  by  Rev.  Jesse 
H.  Jones,  New  York.     Miscellaneous  business. 

Friday,  11th. —  8f  o'clock,  a.m.,  Prayer  and  Reading  Minutes.  9  o'clock,  A 
paper:  Is  there  too  much  time  spent  in  the  Study  of  the  Classics  at  our  Colleges?  by 
Prof.  W.  P.  Atkinson,  Massachusetts.  A  discussion  of  the  same  subject.  2i 
o'clock  p.  M.,  A  Discussion :  What  branches  should  be  studied  in  our  ungraded  Com- 
mon Schools?  3^  o'clock,  A  paper:  School  Supervision,  by  Hon.  E.  E.  White, 
Ohio.  8  o'clock.  Brief  Addresses  by  the  Representatives  from  the  different  states. 
Miscellaneous  business. 

The  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Association  is  respectfully  called  to  the 
topics  selected  for  discussion.  It  is  desirable  to  have  the  most  matured  thoughts 
in  the  briefest  terms. 
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Prominent  citizens  of  Indianapolis  promise  that  a  reduction  of  fare  will  be  made 
by  the  principal  hotels  of  that  city,  and  that  lady  teachers  will  be  entertained 
gratuitously. 

Half-fare  arrangements  have  been  made  from  Indianapolis  to  Peru,  Indiana; 
over  the  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  Railroad  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  and  over  the 
Columbus  and  Indiana  Central  to  Columbus,  Ohio.  Other  arrangements  are  in 
progress  with  roads  leading  from  Indianapolis  to  Chicago,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis, 
Louisville,  and  other  points.  A.  C.  Shortridge,  Indianapolis,  has  in  charge  the 
arrangements  from  Indianapolis  to  the  points  named.  \Vm.  J3.  Sheldon,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Edward  Danforth,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  E.  E.  White,  Columbus,  Ohio;  J.  L.  Pick- 
ard,  Chicago,  111.;  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  Winona,  Minn.;  W.  N.  Hailman,  Louisville, 
Ky.;  C.  S.  Pcnnell,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  G.  McMynn,  Madison,  Wis.;  and  Z.  Rich- 
ards, Washington,  D.  C,  have  been  requested  to  cooperate  with  Mr.  Shortridge 
and  make  speciaF  arrangements  with  such  roads  as  will  best  accommodate  the 
teachers  of  their  respective  states  and  vicinities. 

J.  P.  WICKERSHAM,  Pres't. 
S.  H.  White,  Sec'y. 

ToK  Ameuicax  Normal  Associaton  will  hold  its  next  Annual  Session  at  In- 
dianapolis, Indiana,  Tuesday,  August  14,  1866.  Papers  will  be  read  as  follows: 
By  Prof.  E.  C.  Hewett,  of  Xormal,  Illinois,  on  Oral  Instruction  :  Its  Uses  and  Lim- 
itations. By  Prof.  W.  F.  Phelps,  of  Winona,  Minnesota,  on  The  Grading  of  Nor- 
mal Schools.  By  Miss  Lee,  of  Winona,  on  The  Philosophy  and  Method  of  Oral 
Instruction.  A  Report  will  be  made,  by  a  Committee  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
on  The  Course  of  Study  best  adapted  to  the  various  Grades  of  Normal  Schools. 

Papers  are  also  expected  from  D.  B.  Hagar,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  Normal 
School  at  Salem,  Mass.,  and  from  L.  B.  Kellogg,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  Kansas 
Normal  School.     Every  paper  and  report  will  be  followed  by  discussion. 

All  persons  friendly  to  Normal  Schools,  and  interested  in  their  progress,  are  in- 
vited to  be  present  and  to  participate  in  the  discussions. 

E.  EDWARDS,  Pres't. 

A  Model  Superintendent. — [A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following.  We  re- 
gret that  we  have  not  space  to  give  in  full  the  two  reports  referred  to ;  the  por- 
tion we  do  give,  however,  is  a  fair  sample.] 

Mr.  M.  R.  Kelly  is  the  driving  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Whiteside  county. 
Picking  up  the  Whiteside  Sentinel,  I  discover  his  report  of  the  condition  of  schools 
in  his  county.  It  strikes  me  as  worth  something:  not  so  much,  perhaps,  for  the 
novelty  of  the  idea,  or  the  fact  that  such  reports  are  unusual,  as  for  the  character 
of  the  reports  themselves.  They  are  instances  of  fearlessness  in  the  discharge  of 
duty  worth  putting  on  record  for  emulation.  Mr.  Kelly  has  been  Superintendent 
nearly  twelve  years.  That  is  a  pretty  good  test  of  popularity.  When  will  public 
officers  learn  that  the  safest  guaranty  of  popularity  is  dealing  justly?  How  many 
of  our  school  superintendents  would  dare  hew  down  boards  of  directors  by  whole- 
sale for  their  shortcomings,  as  these  reports  do?  How  many  such  reports  are 
any  thing  else  than  commonplace  remarks  of  favorable  character,  applied  with 
little  variation  to  every  school  reported  ? 

I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  pair  of  Kelly's  reports,  believing  you  will  es- 
teem them  interesting  matter  for  your  readers. 
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Genesee  Township. — In  reporting  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  this  township, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  speak  of  the  districts  separately. 

Dist.  No.  1.  This  is  located  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  township.  The  school 
is  taught  by  Mrs.  Overhalt,  who  is  conducting  it  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to 
herself,  and  as  profitable  to  the  district  as  the  unfavorable  circumstances  under 
which  she  is  placed  permit.  The  school-house  is  not  at  all  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  district.  It  is  a  shame  that  a  district  so  wealthy  as  this  will  not  provide 
better  for  the  education  of  her  children.  Seven  years  ago  we  regarded  this  di- 
lapidated old  house  unfit  as  a  dwelling-place  for  sparkling  eyes  and  rosy  lips,  and 
hoped  ere  this  to  see  a  suitable  one  erected  in  its  place  ;  but  lo  !  it  yet  remains! 
It  stands  as  an  index  of  the  nonexistence  of  educational  enterprise,  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  departed  taste  and  scholastic  attainments.  The  teacher 
informed  us  that  the  directors  had  not  visited  the  school,  although  it  had  then 
been  in  session  three  months,  or  more ;  and  so  little  interest  is  exhibited,  and  such 
parsimoniousness  used  by  the  directors,  that  they  would  not  furnish  her  any  chalk 
for  blackboard  exercises, — even  going  so  far  as  to  tell  her  that  blackboards  are 
useless  things  in  a  school-room.  What  school  can  prosper  under  such  director- 
ship ?  I  some  times,  as  was  the  case  on  that  day,  explain  some  principle  to  one 
or  more  of  the  classes,  and  find  the  blackboard  and  chalk  convenient  for  this  pur- 
pose. For  the  benefit  of  this  district,  as  well  as  for  others  like  it,  if  any  such 
there  be,  let  it  be  understood  that  the  school-law  anticipates  the  withholding  of 
public  funds  from  such  districts  as  do  not  sustain  schools  properly  conducted. 
The  number  of  pupils  registered  is  49. 

Dist.  No.  2,  or  Center  School.  The  condition  of  school  matters  is  much  better 
in  this  district  now  than  we  last  reported  it.  The  inhabitants  have  erected  (on 
the  site  of  the  old  shanty  then  used  for  a  school-house)  a  good  building,  well 
seated,  and  furnished  with  suitable  apparatus.  So  far  so  good.  Honor  to  whom 
honor  is  due.  But  how  strange  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  districts  in  the 
county,  the  directors  suffer  the  building  and  other  school-property  to  be  injured, 
and  often  destroyed,  for  want  of  a  little  attention.  In  this  district  the  school- 
house  has  received  much  injury;  the  apparatus  is  partially  destroyed ;  the  plat- 
form in  front  of  the  house  is  in  part  torn  up ;  the  out-buildings  are  in  a  dilapidat- 
ed and  shameful  condition,  and  the  fence  razed  to  the  ground, — all  presenting  the 
appearance  of  Neglect's  destroying  fingers.  It  would  be  well  for  the  directors  of 
such  districts  to  ponder  well  the  words  of  Franklin :  "  A  little  neglect  may  breed 
a  great  mischief.  For  want  of  a  nail  a  shoe  was  lost;  for  want  of  a  shoe  the 
horse  was  lost;  and  for  want  of  a  horse  the  rider  was  lost, — being  overtaken  and 
slain  by  an  enemy,  all  for  want  of  care  about  a  horse-shoe  nail."  The  records  ex- 
hibit no  visits  from  the  directors  during  the  term.  The  order  in  the  school  is 
reasonably  good,  and  the  pupils  manifest  an  interest  in  their  studies  and  a  desire 
to  respect  themselves  and  their  teacher.  With  live  and  thorough  teachers,  and  a 
competent  board  of  directors,  this  might  become  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the 
county.     Number  of  pupils  registered,  43. 

The  Kansas  Educational  Journal  comes  to  us  again  after  four  months'  inter- 
mission in  its  publication.  Kansas  is  a  new  state,  but  they  can  not  aflbrd  to  lose 
any  of  helps  in  the  cause  of  education;  no  help  is  more  efficient  than  a  good  jour- 
nal well  supported  by  the  teachers  themselves.  The  Kansas  Normal  School  is 
flourishing  ;  the  papers  give  very  flattering  accounts  of  the  closing  exercises. 
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Chicago. — The  past  has  been  the  gala  month  to  the  schools  of  the  city.  In  the 
closing  examinations  and  exhibitions,  each  has  won  to  itself  great  credit,  and  all 
have  anew  borne  the  strongest  testimony  to  the  eflSciency  of  our  public-school 
system.  Where  there  is  so  much  deserving  of  notice,  we  cau  mention  only  a  small 
part. 

The  examinations  for  admission  to  the  High  School  itook  place  June  26th. 
The  number  of  candidates  was  273;  number  admitted,  195.  The  questions  for  the 
examination  are  here  presented. 

Arithmetic. — 1.  What  number  is  that  to  which  if  you  add  J  of  f  of  itself  the 
sum  will  be  42  ? 

2.  A.  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  4  days ;  B.  can  do  it  in  6  days;  and  C.  can  do 
it  in  5  days.     In  what  time  will  A.  B.  and  C,  working  together,  do  the  work  ? 

3.  A  garden  walk  is  .50  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide;  how  many  bricks,  each  8 
inches  long  by  4  inches  wide,  will  be  required  to  cover  the  walk  ?    . 

4.  A  man  invests  $3675  in  railroad  stocks,  and  finds  upon  examination  that  his 
railroad  property  is  just  30  per  cent,  of  his  whole  property.  What  is  his  whole 
property  ? 

5.  Explain  the  method  of  finding  the  difference  in  time  between  two  places, 
when  the  longitude  of  both  places  is  known. 

6.  Extract  the  square  root  of  306.25. 

7.  Four  men  hire  a  house  for  $5600.  A.  uses  12  rooms;  B.  uses  8  rooms;  C. 
and  D.  use  each  4  rooms.     What  should  each  pay  as  his  share  of  the  rent  ? 

8.  Find  the  difference  between  the  true  discount  and  the  simple  interest  upon 
$3600  for  two  years  and  six  mouths,  at  8  per  cent,  per  annum. 

9.  If  30  men  consume  500  dollars'  worth  of  food  in  six  months,  how  many  dol- 
lars' worth  of  food  will  suffice  for  20  men  for  36  days,  reckoning  30  days  as  a 
month  ? 

10.  A  man  bought  1000  bushels  of  wheat  for  $1250.  He  finds  15  per  cent,  of 
the  wheat  worthless.  How  must  he  sell  the  remainder  per  bushel,  so  as  to  gain 
20  per  cent,  upon  the  cost  ? 

Grammar. — 1.  Give  all  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs  of  which  the  following 
are  parts:  Was,  Gone,  Fought,  Decide,  Talked. 

2.  Parse  all  the  irregular  verbs  in  the  following  sentence:  "The  men  fought 
well,  but  they  were  unable  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  long  marches." 

3.  Parse  all  the  relative  pronowis  in  the  following  sentence:  "That  man,  who 
fails  while  attempting  to  do  right,  is  more  to  be  respected  than  he  who  succeeds 
in  doing  what  is  wrong." 

4.  Correct  the  following  sentences,  if  they  need  correction,  and  give  reasons 
for  correcting: — 

1.  Between  you  and  I,  this  must  be  kept  secret. 

2.  You,  and  not  I,  am  to  blame. 

3.  The  larger  part  of  the  coins  was  destroyed. 

5.  Name  and  define  the  properties  of  pronouns. 

6.  Analyze  the  following  sentence: 

"The  dipping  paddle  echoee  far 
And  flashes  in  the  moonlight  gleam." 

33 
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7.  Define  —  subject-nominative,  predicate-veib,  simple  subject,  compound  pred- 
icate. 

8.  Conjugate  the  verb  sleep  through  the  present  and  the  past  tenses  of  the  in- 
dicative mood. 

9.  Define  the  difference  between  a  transitive  and  an  intransitive  verb. 

10.  Give  a  sentence  that  shall  contain  an  adjective  irregularlj'  compared;  also, 
a  sentence  containing  an  adverb  which  is  compared. 

History. — 1.  State  what  you  know  of  Ferdinand  DeSoto. 

2.  Name  four  prominent  discoverers,  with  date  of  first  voyage  of  each. 

3.  Causes  that  led  to  the  American  Revolution. 

4.  Place  and  date  of  the  first  and  of  the  last  battle  of  the  Revolution. 

5.  State  what  you  know  of  Arnold  and  of  Andre. 

6.  Three  principal  battles  of  the  war  of  1812,  with  some  particulars  of  each. 

7.  Causes  of  the  war  with  Mexico ;  who  were  the  principal  United  States  Offi- 
cers in  command  during  that  war,  and  at  what  battles  did  they  distinguish  them- 
selves ? 

8.  What  Frenchmen  rendered  the  United  Colonies  great  aid  during  the  Revo- 
lution, and  what  do  you  know  of  them  ? 

9.  When  Avas  the  first  Presidential  election  held,  and  how  many  and  what 
States  participated  in  this  election? 

10.  How  many  and  what  Presidents  have  been  reelected  for  a  second  term? 

Geography. — 1.  Name  and  bound  the  Zones. 

2.  Name  and  bound  the  State  next  north  of  the  one  in  which  you  reside. 

3.  Bound  Hindostan. 

4.  Name  and  locate  the  capitals  of  the  four  most  populous  States  of  the  United 
States. 

5.  Bound  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  or  the  Great  Desert. 

6.  Name  the  natural  productions  of  Illinois,  and  of  North  Carolina. 

7.  Name  three  prominent  Mountain  Chains  of  Asia. 

8.  Name  and  describe  three  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Europe. 

9.  Why  are  there  no  large  rivers  upon  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 
10.  Name  and  locate  three  large  groups  of  Islands. 

The  Commencement  exercises  of  the  High  School  were  held  in  Crosby's  Opera 
House,  July  3d.  The  number  of  graduates  from  the  General  Department  was 
21, —  seven  young  men  and  fourteen  yomig  ladies.  When  this  class  entered,  four 
years  ago,  it  numbered  about  160.  From  the  Normal  department  the  number  of 
graduates  was  22.  The  graduating  essays  showed  careful  study  in  preparation,  and 
an  unusual  attention  to  purity  of  style.  To  those  accustomed  to  attend  these  ex- 
ercises, the  latter  feature  was  one  of  the  most  gratifying  facts  of  the  occasion. 
Nothing  could  bear  stronger  evidence  of  the  truly  thorough  and  high  character  of 
the  instruction  given  in  the  institution. 

The  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Brown  School  have,  by  a  series  of  exhibitions 
and  by  contributions,  purchased  an  elegant  piano  for  their  school,  at  an  expense 
of  over  1500. 

There  were,  in  the  schools,  several  '  pleasant  occasions',  manifesting  token  of 
regard  on  the  part  of  those  connected  with  them.  Inspector  E.  Blackman  was 
the  recipient  of  a  splendid  silver  pitcher  and  goblet  from  the  teachers  of  the  New- 
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berry  School,  which  he  has  had  in  especial  charge  during  the  year.  Principal  A. 
R.  Sabin,  of  the  same  school,  was  presented  with  a  massive  gold  chain  by  his  as- 
sociate teachers.  F.  S.  Heywood,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  Ogdcn  School,  received 
a  silver  pitcher  and  goblet  from  the  pupils  of  his  graduating  class. 

The  Alumni  of  the  High  School  held  their  anniversary  on  the  evening  of  the 
8d.  The  principal  literary  feature  was  a  poem  read  by  J.  Mahoney,  Esq.,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Wells  School.  The  poem  was,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  chiefly  local 
in  its  allusions.  In  point  of  true  poetic  merit  and  real  wit,  it  would  compare  fa- 
vorably with  many  such  productions  before  the  alumni  of  our  colleges  and  higher 
institutions  of  learning. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Committee  on  Salaries,  E. 
F.  Runyan,  Esq.,  Chairman,  presented  a  report,  from  which  we  make  no  apology 
for  presenting  the  following  extract: 

"Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  pay  such  salaries  to  the 
teachers  in  our  schools  as  will  command  the  best  talent ;  that  no  teachers  should 
be  employed,  much  less  retained  in  the  service  of  the  Board,  whether  as  Princi- 
pals or  Assistants,  except  they  possess  energy,  ability,  and  a  willingness  to  use  that 
energy  and  ability  for  the  interest  of  the  pupils  placed  under  their  charge.  In 
other  words,  none  should  be  employed  who  are  not  thoroughly  and  unreservedly, 
teachers;  that  all  persons  receiving  appointment  from  this  Board  as  teachers  in 
our  schools  should  understand  that,  when  they  receive  that  appointment,  it  is 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  their  time,  their  energy,  and  their  talent,  be- 
long to  the  schools,  and  that  they  will  be  expected  to  perform  every  duty  de- 
volving upon  them  as  teachers  faithfully  and  honestly,  and  in  no  event  will  they 
be  excused,  except  for  some  good  cause  shown ;  that  this  Board  reserves  the  right 
to  drop  their  names  from  the  list  of  teachers  at  any  time,  when,  upon  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial,  they  shall  become  satisfied  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  school 
to  do  so,  and  in  every  instance  they  will  cxei-cise  that  right;  that  we  will  at  all 
times  assist,  and  by  our  kindness  and  courtesy  encourage  them,  but  in  no  event 
retain  them  when  convinced  that  the  interest  of  the  school  demands  their  dis- 
missal. 

"We  believe  our  schools  should,  and  can,  be  made  far  more  efficient  than  they 
are  now ;  and  to  make  them  what  they  ought  to  be  requires  the  greatest  caution 
in  the  selection  of  teachers,  extreme  watchfulness,  encouragement  and  kindness 
to  retain  them;  and  to  meet  the  end  desired,  we  believe  the  salaries  of  our  teach- 
ers should  be  advanced,  the  paramount  object  being  to  place  the  schools  under 
the  charge  of  such  teachers  that  the  moral,  physical  and  mental  child  should  be 
fully  and  thoroughly  educated." 

Such  a  clear,  outspoken  expression  of  opinion  by  the  committee  furnishes  grat- 
ifying evidence  that  the  Board  are  disposed  to  watch  carefully  the  sacred  inter- 
ests intrusted  to  their  charge.  Nothing  can  tend  more  than  this,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  action  of  the  Board,  to  an  elevation  of  the  business  of  the  teach- 
er into  a  distinct  rank  among  the  professions.  When  our  schools  are  presided 
over  by  teachers  who  are  educators  as  well,  then  will  they  become  the  fit  nurseries 
for  training  up  citizens  of  a  free  republic.  It  gives  us  a  genuine  pleasure  to  quote 
farther  from  the  report. 

"  In  view  of  the  foregoing  suggestions,  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them 
into  practical  execution,  your  committee  would  recommend  the  following  as  the 
salaries  to  be  paid  to  the  teachers  for  the  coming  school  year: 

Principal  of  the  High  School $2,400 

Principal  of  the  Normal  Department 2,200 

Principal  of  the  Model  School. 1,000 

Male  Teachers  in  the  High  School 2,000 

Femals  Teachers  in  the  High  School 1,000 
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"The  salaries  of  the  male  Principals  of  the  District  Schools,  except  the  South- 
Chicago  and  Bridgeport  Schools: 

For  the  first  year.    $1,800 

For  the  second  year 1,900 

For  the  third  year  and  thereafter 2,000 

For  Principal  South-Chicago  School 1,600 

For  Principal  Bridgeport  School 1,600 

For  Principal  Holstein  School 1,000 

Salary  of  the  Music  Teacher 2,000    . 

Salary  of  the  Assistant  Music  Teacher 1,000 

"The  salaries  of  the  Assistant  Teachers  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Depart- 
ments: 

For  the  first  14  weeks  at  rate  of $450  per  annum. 

For  the  first  year  thereafter 550  per  annum. 

For  the  second  year  thereafter 650  per  annum. 

For  the  third  year  thereafter ; 700  per  annum. 

Each  head  assistant  at  the  rate  of 1,000  per  annum. 

"Your  committee  would  further  recommend  that,  upon  the  concurrent  recom-- 
mendations  of  the  Committee  on  the  Appointment  of  Teachers  and  the  Committee 
on  Salaries,  this  Board  do  vary  the  salaries  from  the  above  rates,  whenever  it  be- 
comes necessary,  in  order  to  secure  the  services  of  experienced  teachers:  Pro- 
vided, the  amounts  agreed  upon  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  established  above." 

The  report  and  recommendations  of  the  committee  were  adopted  with  only  a 
single  dissenting  vote.  The  above  scale  of  salaries  places  Chicago  first  among  the 
cities  of  the  country  in  liberality  toward  the  mass  of  her  teachers.  In  no  other 
city  do  female  teachers,  as  a  whole,  receive  such  large  allowances.  It  should  be 
stated  that  the  report  of  the  committee  was  unanimously  amended  by  fixing  the 
salary  of  Miss  N.  Ella  Flagg,  Principal  of  the  Model  School,  at  $1,100.  This  is  a 
most  deserved  compliment  to  an  eiScient  and  conscientious  teacher.  Under  her 
care  the  school  has  been  established,  and  what  was  by  many  considered  a  doubt- 
ful experiment  has  proved  a  gratifying  success.  The  number  of  new  teachers 
needed  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  is  estimated  at  thirty.  The  expenses  of 
the  schools  for  the  year  are  figured  at  $285,000.  w. 

Commencement-Week  at  Normal. — Monday,  June  25th,  the  examinations  in 
the  Model  Department  commenced,  and  culminated  on  Wednesday  afternoon  in  a 
Rhetorical  and  Musical  Exhibition  eminently  creditable  to  all  concerned.  The 
examinations  in  the  Normal  Department  commenced  on  Tuesday,  and  continued 
through  the  next  day.  All  these  examinations  were  attended  by  many  visitors, 
including  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  were  pronounced  highly 
satisfactory.  At  the  close,  Mr.  Wells,  of  Chicago,  acting  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  expressed  in  emphatic  language  his  personal  satisfactioji  and  that 
of  his  fellow  members  at  the  present  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  the  Normal  Uni- 
versity. 

On  Tuesday  evening  an  Exhibition  of  the  class  in  Free  Gymnastics,  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  E.  P.  Burlingham,  took  place  in  Normal  Hall.  The  beautiful 
precision  of  the  movements  elicited  marked  demonstrations  of  approval. 

Wednesday  evening  the  Address  before  the  two  Literary  Societies  was  deliver- 
ed by  Prof.  J.  D.  Butler,  of  the  Wisconsin  University.  Subject  —  Commonplace 
Books.  The  lecture,  replete  with  wit  and  wisdom,  and  truly  original,  was  highly 
applauded. 

On  Thursday  the  regular  exercises  of  Commencement  took  place.     The  weather 
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proved  exceedingly  favorable,  and  the  Hall  of  the  University  was  crowded.  An 
unusually  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  were  in  at- 
tendance. The  graduates  acquitted  themselves  with  much  credit,  giving  evidence 
in  their  carefully-prepared  productions  of  the  culture  which  years  of  faithful  and 
assiduous  study  had  brought  to  them.  They  leave  the  University  with  the  best 
wishes  of  their  instructors,  and  are  heartily  commended  to  the  confidence  of  the 
public.     The  class  numbers  fifteen,  and  is  as  follows: 

Miss  Harriet  M.  Case,  of  Lee  County;  Miss  Martha  Foster,  of  Knox  County; 
Miss  Harriet  A.  Fyffe,  of  McLean  County;  Miss  Margaret  McCambridge,  of  Mc- 
Lean County;  Miss  Mary  E.  Pearce,  of  McLean  County;  Miss  Alice  B.  Piper,  of 
McDonough  County;  Miss  Helen  M.  Plato,  of  Kane  County;  Miss  Sarah  E.  Ray- 
mond, of  Kendall  County;  Miss  Olive  A.  Rider,  of  Pike  County;  Miss  Julia  E. 
Stanard,  of  Bureau  County;  Mr.  Philo  A.  Clark,  of  Macon  County;  Mr.  Nelson 
Case,  of  Lee  County;  Mr.  John  Ellis,  jr.,  of  Woodford  County;  Mr.  Joseph  Hunt- 
er, of  Winnebago  County;  Mr.  Richard  Porter,  of  Macon  County. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  public  exercises,  the  Alumni  of  the  University,  with 
invited  guest?,  sat  down  to  a  bountiful  repast  provided  in  one  of  the  recitation- 
rooms.  Speeches  were  made  by  representatives  of  the  different  classes,  and  an 
address  delivered  by  E.  A.  Gastman,  Esq.,  of  Decatur,  a  graduate  of  the  first 
class,  a  copy  of  which  address  appears  elsewhere. 

The  exercises  of  Commencement-week  were  concluded  by  the  Graduates'  Re- 
ception on  Thursday  evening.  This  was  largely  attended,  and  was  eminently  a 
'gay. and  festive' occasion.  The  newly-fledged  graduates  were  made  the  recipi- 
ents of  numerous  flattering  attentions  from  their  fellow  pupils.  Thus,  with  music, 
merriment,  and  jollity,  ended  a  laborious  and  successful  schbol  year. 

Decatur. — The  Board  of  Education  have  unanimously  passed  the  following  res- 
olutions : 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  will  issue  certificates  to  all  persons  holding  State  Certificates,  without 
further  examination,  whenever  they  apply  for  positions  as  teachers  in  our  schools. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  the  State  Certificate  will  prove  to  b«  a  great  means  for 
raisins  the  standard  of  scholarship  among  teachers,  and  will  very  materially  promote  the  efBcien- 
cy  and  success  of  the  schools  of  our  state. 

They  have  also  reappointed  their  successful  teachers  who  wished  to  remain  the 
coming  year,  at  the  following  salaries: 

Ladies— \  at  $600;  2  at  §550;  2  at  |500;  5  at  $450;  2  at  $400;   1  at  $375. 

Gentlemen — 1  at  $1500;   1  at  $1000;  1  at  $800. 

They  have  several  vacancies  for  ladies  and  one  for  a  gentleman.  Communica- 
tions may  be  addressed  to  E.  A.  Gastman,  Clerk  of  the  Board. 

Rock  River  Semixary. — This  seminary,  located  at  Mount  Morris,  Ogle  county, 
Illinois,  has  just  closed  its  twenty-seventh  year,  and  not  only  now  ranks,  but  bids 
fair  to  continue  to  rank,  with  the  best  institutions  in  the  state.  The  examinations, 
which  were  held  the  last  week  in  June,  were  praiseworthy.  Three  thousand  peo- 
ple, who  were  present,  can  testify  to  the  success  of  the  exhibition.  Hon.  Newton 
Bateman,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Hon.  J.  V.  Eustace  delivered 
two  of  the  evening  addresses. 

Profs.  J.  M.  Williamson  and  0.  F.  Matteson  will  continue  to  act  as  principals  of 
this  seminary,  which  is  sufficient  guaranty  that  its  reputation  will  not  be  suff'ered 
to  decline  in  its  twenty-eighth  year.  e.  l.  w. 
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NOTICES     OF     BOOKS,     ETC. 


Walton's  Primary  Arithmetic.  A  Pictorial  Primary  Arithmetic,  on  the  plan  of 
Object  Teaching.  By  G.  A.  Walton.  Boston :  Brewer  &  Tileston. 
It  is  evident  that  no  pains  have  been  spared  in  the  preparation  of  this  little 
book.  It  is  very  neat  and  attractive  in  appearance :  a  little  three-year-old  has 
already  secured  the  promise  of  our  specimen  copy.  We  can  not  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  plan  of  the  book,  and  of  how  admirably  it  is  carried  out,  than  by  in- 
serting one  lesson,  which  is  preceded  by  a  pretty  cut  of  a  hotel  upon  the  beach, 
with  carriages,  fishermen,  and  bathers,  all  distinctly  shown. 

LESSON    xsiv. 

How  delightful  it  is  to  take  a  ride  on  the  beach  in  the  warm  summer  days  ! 
The  sea  breeze  is  very  refreshing. 

This  is  a  fine  hotel.  Do  you  see  the  landlord  standing  in  the  piazza?  He  is 
counting  the  carriages  in  front  of  the  hotel. 

1.  You  may  count  them  ;  how  many  are  there  ? 

2.  How  many  are  there  upon  the  beach  ?     How  many  are  there  in  both  places  ? 

3.  If  there  are  8  moi-e  carriages  in  the  stable-yard,  how  many  carriages  are 
there  in  all  ? 

4.  How  many  boats  can  you  count  upon  the  shore  ?  How  many  in  the  water? 
How  many  more  boats  are  there  in  the  water  than  upon  the  shore  ? 

5.  Here  is  a  party  that  has  just  returned  from  fishing.  The  whole  party  caught 
19  fish  ;  the  boatman  caught  all  but  8  of  them ;  how  many  did  he  catch  ?  8  and 
how  many  more  are  19  ? 

6.  If  the  boatman  sells  9  of  the  fish  he  caught,  how  many  will  he  have  left? 
11-9? 

7.  How  many  persons  beyond  the  fishing  party  can  you  count  upon  the  beach  ? 
All  but  those  two  ladies  and  the  little  girl  nearest  us  are  going  to  bathe ;  how 
many  are  going  to  bathe  ? 

8.  3  from  14  leaves  how  many  ? 

9.  How  many  are  now  bathing  ?  See  what  fun  they  are  having  in  the  rolling 
surf!  When  the  whole  party  of  bathers  are  in  the  water,  how  many  will  there  be 
bathing  ?     How  many  are  11  -|-  6  ? 

10.  The  tide  is  going  out ;  it  has  left  some  pretty  things  upon  the  beach.  Etta, 
the  first  little  girl  in  the  picture,  has  picked  up  2  king-crabs,  1  star-fish,  and  6 
shells  ;  how  many  things  has  she  picked  up  ? 

11.  James,  the  little  boy  beyond,  has  picked  up  4  king-crabs,  2  star-fishes,  and 
3  shells ;  how  many  things  has  he  picked  up  ?     How  many  more  than  Etta  ? 

12.  How  many  birds  are  flying  in  the  air? 

13.  Yesterday  James  counted  8  birds  more  than  are  here  to-day;  how  many 
did  he  count  yesterday  ? 

14.  12  +  8  are  how  many  ? 

15.  How  many  windows  can  you  see  in  the  second  story  of  the  hotel?  How 
many  in  the  third  story  ?     How  many  in  both  stories  and  in  the  attic  ? 

16.  6  of  these  windows  have  the  blinds  open;  how  many  have  them  shut? 

17.  How  many  are  9-F9+2  — 6? 

Pictorial  History  or  the  United  States.  By  John  J.  Anderson,  Principal  of 
Grammar  School  No.  31,  New-York  Gitj'.  New  York:  Clark  &  Maynard. 
12mo.,  363  pages. 

With  the  lapse  of  years,  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  will  at- 
tract more  and  more  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world;  for  it  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  growth  of  manly  thought  and  liberal  culture, —  conditions  toward 
which  universal  humanity  aspires.     In  this  country  our  own  history  will  be  made 
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a  subject  of  attention,  because  from  it  the  people  will  learn  the  method  and  the 
cost  by  which  the  government  was  founded,  the  mistakes  of  its  administration,  ■ 
and  important  lessons  to  guide  their  future  actions.  The  experiences  of  the  last 
few  years  have  been  a  forcible  demonstration  of  the  necessity  that  the  youth  of 
the  land  be  taught  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  government. 

The  man  who  puts  pen  to  paper  to  impartially  portray  the  leading  facts  of  our 
history  takes  upon  himself  a  grave  responsibility.  Where  to  commence,  what  to 
put  in,  what  to  leave  out,  how  to  justly  present  the  characters  and  motives  of  in- 
dividuals and  the  principles  of  parties,  are  questions  continually  arising  to  confuse 
and  distract. 

Besides  stating  the  important  facts  of  the  history  in  clear  and  concise  style,  this 
book  has  many  excellences  of  great  merit.  It  is  modern,  comprising  events 
transpiring  within  a  twelvemonth.  The  maps  and  illustrations  add  to  the  pupil's 
interest  and  convey  much  important  information  as  mere  words  can  not.  The 
system  of  questions  and  review  gives  many  valuable  hints  to  the  teacher.  Brief 
biographical  sketches  accompany  the  portraits  of  important  personages  mentioned. 
Numerous  chronological  tables  contain,  in  well-arranged  form,  many  items  other- 
wise sought  out  at  the  expense  of  great  labor.  The  book  is  written  by  an  old 
teacher,  who  knows  thoroughly  the  wants  of  our  public  schools,  and  has  brought 
a  long  experience  in  teaching  this  study  and  much  laborious  research  to  his  aid 
in  executing  his  work.  w. 

Primary  Physiology,  for  Schools.     By  Edward  Jarvis,  M.D.     New  York:  A.  S. 

Barnes  &  Co.     12mo.,  168pp. 
Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health.     For  the  use  of  Schools,   Academies,   and 

Colleges.     By  the  same  author,  12mo.,  427pp. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  children  should  learn  when  young  what  they  ■will  need 
to  practice  when  they  become  men.  Accepting  this  as  true,  the  study  of  Physi- 
ology should  be  early  introduced  into  all  schools;  for  surely  nothing  is  more  de- 
sirable for  both  old  and  young  than  a  knowledge  of  their  own  physical  structure 
and  a  practice  of  the  laws  of  health. 

One  reason  whythis  study  has  not  generally  been  placed  upon  courses  of  instruc- 
tion is  because  of  a  want  of  suitable  text-books.  In  the  little  primary  work  now 
before  us,  it  seems  as  if  every  thing  desired  were  contained.  Written  in  a  plain, 
easy  i^_vle,  free  from  technical  or  scientific  terms  or  phrases,  it  describes  the 
principal  organs  of  the  system  with  appropriate  diagrams,  and  gives  a  few  import- 
ant suggestions  concerning  their  proper  use  and  the  preservation  of  their  healthy 
action.     Children  will  find  it  not  only  instructive,  but  very  entertaining. 

What  has  been  said  of  tlie  primary  work  is  true  of  the  more  extended  treatise 
which  follows  it.  Its  table  of  contents  embraces  sections  on  Digestion  and  Food ; 
Circulation  of  the  Blood  and  Nutrition;  Respiration;  Animal  Heat;  The  Skin  ; 
Bones,  Muscles,  Exercise,  and  Rest;  The  Nervous  System. 

To  insure  the  complete  accuracy  of  the  book  and  its  reliability  as  to  facts,  each 
chapter  was  examined  and  corrected,  while  in  manuscript,  by  men  skilled  in  that 
special  department  of  the  science.  Eminent  practical  teachers  were  consulted  to 
secure  its  fitness  for  use  in  the  school-room.  w. 

Geographical  Hand-Book.     Designed  to  aid  Teachers  in  the  use  of  Warren's  Ge- 
ographical Charts.     By  E.  H.  &  A.  C.  Apgar.     Philadelphia:    J.  B.  Cowper- 
thwait.     127  pages. 
Though  written  for  an  especial  object,  this  book  contains  much  of  valuable  gen- 
eral information  for  the  teacher.     The  suggestions  on  the  manner  of  introducing 
the  pupil  to  the  study  are  calculated  t6  awaken  his  observation  and  independence 
of  judgment  more  than  is  usually  the  case.     The  book  contains  a  compend  of 
rules  for  pronunciation,  a  vocabulary,  and  some  geographical  problems  convenient 
for  use.  w. 
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Bullions  and  Morris's  IVeTV  liatin  Orammar,  .  $1  50 

This  new  book  is  founded  on  BuUions's  Latin  Grammar,  and  gives  a  new  treat- 
ment of  the  Vowel  Quantities — of  the  Noun  and  the  Verb  with  a  different  style  of  type  for  the  terminations 
in  the  Declensions  and  Conjugations — of  the  Third  Declension — of  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  Moods  and 
Tenses,  particularly  the  Subjunctive  Mood,  with  a  full  discussion  of  the  Jloods  of  the  A^erb — a  new  ar- 
rangement of  the  Active  and  Passive  Voices  of  the  Verb — a  full  treatment  and  discussion  of  Pronouns  and 
their  uses — an  analysis  of  the  Four  Conjugations — a  new  classification  of  Irregular  Verbs — a  new  chapter 
on  Derivation  and  Composition — a  redistribution  of  the  Syntax,  bringing  together  the  uses  of  the  various 
cases,  etc.,  under  separate  heads — a  translation  of  all  the  Examples  quoted  in  the  Syntax — a  careful  revis- 
ion of  the  Prosody,  etc.,  etc. 

Bullions  and  Morris's  Latin  L.essons,  .  .  .      $1  00 

A  convenient-sized  book  for  beginners,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  B.  &  M.  Grammar, 
with  Exercises  in  translations  of  Latin,  also  varied  ''  Readings"  and  a  Vocabulary. 

Bullions  and  Kendrlck's  Greek  Crramniar,  .  $2  OO 

This  book  is  a  carefully-revised  edition  of  BuUions's  Greek  Grammar,  by  A.  C. 
Kendrick,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Rochester  University,  N.Y.  In  the  changes  and  additions,  much  relating  to 
accents,  Prepositions,  Particles,  and  the  Third  Declension,  has  been  rewritten,  and  also  much  on  the  Verb 
and  in  the  Syntax  has  been  recast.  In  simplicity  and  size  it  is  believed  that  this  will  be  the  most  conven- 
ient and  useful  Greek  Grammar  published. 

BuUions's  liatin-Englisb  I^exicon  (^ritli  Synonyms),        $4  50 
liOn^'s  Classical  Atlas,  quarto,  52  Maps,  .  .      $4  50 

Edited  by  Geo,  Long,  A.M.  Constructed  by  AVm.  Hughes.  The  maps  are  finely 
engraved  and  colored,  and  in  a  form  very  convenient  for  classical  students. 

Baird's  Classical  Manual,  .  .  .  .90  cents 

An  epitome  of  Ancient  Geography,  Mythology,  Antiquities,  and  Chronology. 
Kaltscbmldt's  Iiat.-£n^.  and  En^.-Lat.  Dictionary,         $2  50 

A  convenient,  condensed  and  cheap  Lexicon  for  beginners. 

These  books  are  printed  in  the  latest  approved  typography,  and  are  part  of 
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AN      EDUCATIOX      FOR      ACTIVE      LIFE. 

Have  we  not  here  the  title  of,  to  some  extent,  an  unsolved  problem? 
It  is  pretty  generally  conceded,  we  suppose,  that  the  old  classical  cur- 
riculum of  our  colleges  does  not  furnish  a  solution.  As  little,  we  think, 
does  the  scientific  course  of  a  polytechnic  school,  based,  as  it  necessa- 
rily must  be,  so  largely  upon  mathematics  as  to  be  quite  too  one-sided 
and  technical  to  answer  the  general  purposes  of  young  men  not  in- 
tending to  devote  themselves  to  scientific  pursuits. 

We  have  heard  it  gravely  maintained  that  there  ca7i  be  no  educa- 
tion that  deserves  to  be  called  liberal,  save  one  based  mainly  either 
upon  philology,  and  embracing  the  ancient  languages,  or  one  based 
mainly  on  mathematics,  and  carrying  its  pupils  very  far  into  their  ab- 
struser  recesses.  It  is  some  times  assumed  that  when  an  education 
difi"erent  from  either  of  these  is  sought,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
labor  and  gaining  the  name  of  an  education  without  paying  the  price 
of  hard  and  persevering  study.  We  are  pointed  to  the  so-called 
*  Business  Colleges',  as  the  type  of  what  education  will  be  reduced  to, 
if  we  '  emasculate '  it  by  leaving  out  that  only  which  constitutes  its  dis- 
ciplinary value  —  a  hard  training  either  in  philology  or  mathematics. 

We  believe  we  are  ready  to  go  as  far  as  any  one  in  upholding  the 
necessity  of  the  'disciplinary'  element  in  all  true  culture.  We 
abominate  the  notions  of  that  vulgar  type  of  the  practical  man  who 
can  see  no  use  in  any  thing  that  can  not  be  immediately  reduced  to  a 
bread-and-butter  value.  It  is  an  abuse  of  terms  to  call  such  men  prac- 
tical. Nothing  truly  valuable,  even  of  the  kind  they  can  appreciate, 
will  ever  be  accomplished  by  thus  narrowing  and  belittling  the  sphere 
of  education.  But  while  we  hope  we  thoroughly  appreciate  the  value 
of  mental  discipline,  we  think  that  classical  scholars  on  the  one  hand, 
34  265 
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and  mathematicians  and  physicists  on  the  other,  are  very  much  dis- 
posed to  look  upon  their  own  as  the  only  possible  avenues  for  attain- 
ing it.  Is  it  true  that  every  study  outside  the  pale  of  philology  or 
mathematics  must,  of  necessity,  be  shallow  and  superficial  ?  Has  a 
young  man  not  looking  to  the  future  either  of  a  learned  profess- 
ion on  the  one  hand,  or  a  technical  scientific  pursuit  on  the  other,  no 
alternative  but  to  borrow  the  training  of  the  one  or  the  other,  though 
he  knows  he  is  never  going  to  use  it?  Suppose  him  to  have  a  pos- 
itive inaptitude  for  mathematics:  must  he  be  thrown  into  the  arms  of 
a  Greek  professor,  or  go  sadly  through  life  without  any  higher  educa- 
tion ?  Suppose  him  to  have  no  sort  of  fondness  for  Greek  vocables: 
must  he  study  the  Calculus,  or  fall  back  on  a  '  Commercial  Academy'? 

This  is  a  very  vital  and  a  very  practical  question  for  an  increasing 
number  of  young  men  in  this  our  active  American  world.  Shall  they 
accept  one  of  these  perhaps  equally  distasteful  alternatives,  or  shall 
they  go  without  any  higher  education  beyond  what  a  school  can  give 
them;  or  is  there  a  tertiiim  quid,  which  is  equally  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered a  disciplinary  and  liberalizing  mental  training?  We  have 
said  that  the  problem  is  an  unsolved  one.  We  know  of  no  recognized 
and  successful  course  of  higher  study,  distinct  on  the  one  hand  from 
the  classical  course  of  our  colleges,  and  on  the  other  from  the  mathe- 
matical and  physical  course  of  our  polytechnic  schools;  but  we  are 
very  sure  that  such  a  course  is  possible,  and  we  trust  it  will  not  be 
long  before  it  will,  somewhere  or  other,  be  realized.  Practically,  in- 
deed, the  course  of  study  of  many  of  our  colleges  is  made  to  conform 
more  and  more  to  the  real  wants  of  the  pupils  by  partaking  more  and 
more  of  this  character.  History,  Political  Economy,  and  other  Eng- 
lish studies  —  even  the  English  and  Anglo-Saxon  languages, —  on  the 
one  hand;  modern  languages  and  the  natural  sciences  on  the  other, 
are  disputing  with  more  and  more  success  the  time-honored  monopoly 
of  the  classics  inside  the  college  doors.  The  practical  difficulty  con- 
sists in  the  tremendous  price  to  be  paid  in  order  to  get  inside  those 
doors,  in  the  devotion  of  fqiir  to  six  of  the  best  years  of  boyhood  to 
the  technical  mastery  of  Greek  and  Latin.  In  polytechnic  and  scien- 
tific schools,  on  the  other  hand,  the  natural  and  almost  unavoidable 
tendency  is  to  give  too  great  a  preponderance  to  that  strictly  mathe- 
matical course  without  which  as  a  foundation  no  successful  progress 
can  ever  be  made  in  the  higher  branches  of  physical  science  and  the 
arts  appertaining  to  them. 

Now  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  construct  any  course  of  edu- 
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cation  that  should  deserve  to  be  called  liberal  without  the  admission 
both  of  philology  and  mathematics  as  essential  and  fundamental  ingre- 
dients. The  only  questions  are,  Are  they  the  only  possible  ingredi- 
ents? and,  if  not,  To  what  extent  should  they  be  displaced  by,  or  in 
what  proportion  should  they  be  mingled  with,  other  studies?  A  mix- 
ture of  ingredients  that  would  suit  exactly  one  class  of  minds  and  an- 
swer perfectly  for  the  attainment  of  one  practical  purpose  may  be 
wholly  unsuited  to  another  class  of  minds  or  a  different  object;  and 
though  it  is  of  course  quite  impossible  to  meet  all  the  varying  shades 
of  mental  character  by  corresponding  variations  in  mental  training, 
and  undesirable  if  it  were  possible  (though  we  think  that  in  our  ordi- 
nary methods  we  do  not  consult  these  natural  differences  and  aptitudes 
enough),  yet  there  are  certain  broad  lines  which  the  future  careers  of 
men  mark  out,  and  for  which  it  is  possible  to  provide  even  in  their 
early  training. 

Now,  the  divine,  the  lawyer,  the  scholar  by  profession,  should  early 
begin  and  thoroughly  study  philology  as  a  mental  training.  The  sci- 
entific engineer,  whether  civil  or  military,  the  architect  and  the  build- 
er, must  begin  early  and  carry  very  far  a  most  thorough  mathemat- 
ical training.  The  chemist  and  the  naturalist  must  cultivate  his  ob- 
serving powers  from  his  youth  upward,  and  study  early  and  late  the 
philosophy  of  induction.  To  these  last  we  would  add  the  medical 
man,  for  we  believe  it  would  benefit  him  far  more  than  Greek  gram- 
mars; and  perhaps  the  reason  why  medical  science  makes  so  little 
progress,  and  is  a  prey  to  all  manner  of  quackeries,  is  that  it  is  but 
just  beginning  to  emancipate  itself  from  mediaeval  superstitions,  and 
place  itself  where  it  belongs,  among  the  sciences  of  observation  and  in- 
duction. 

But  now  comes  the  great  army  of  youths  —  and  in  this  young  coun- 
try of  ours  what  an  army  it  is!  —  destined  for  none  of  these  callings, 
but  who  are  to  enter  the  various  walks  of  business,  and  who  desire  be- 
fore plunging  into  the  whirl  of  active  life  to  give  themselves  a  real 
education.  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  forced  on  the 
one  hand  to  read  the  Greek  tragedians,  or  on  the  other  to  penetrate 
(hard  fate!)  the  mysteries  of  the  Integral  Calculus,  or  else  be  handed 
over  to  the  classic  shades  of  a  'business  college'?*  We  think  not; 
but  that  a  higher  education  may  be  devised  for  them  too.     Let  us  try 

*  We  desire  to  speak  with  great  respect  of  'business  colleges'.  They  are  use- 
ful institutions,  and  many  of  them  are  admirably  managed;  but  we  are  here 
epeaking  of  Education. 
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to  give  some  hints  —  and  they  can  only  be  hints  —  in  regard  to  the 
elements  that  should  go  to  make  up  such  an  education. 

Certainly  they  should  study  language  ;  but  to  study  language  is  not 
necessarily  to  study  Greek.  Can  not  a  thorough  discipline  in  language 
be  obtained  from  the  study  of  the  mother-tongue — with  more  or  less 
(we  should  incline  to  the  side  of  the  more)  of  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon, 
along  with  the  thorough  study  of  one  or  more  modern  languages  of 
the  same  family  ?  Can  not  the  pupil's  aesthetic  taste  then  be  cultivat- 
ed by  carrying  this  study  into  the  classic  writings  of  his  own  and  other 
modern  languages  as  carefully  and  thoroughly  as  the  classical  scholar 
pursues  the  same  studies  ?  Will  not  Shakspeare  do  in  stead  of  ^schy- 
lus,  and  Dante  stand  in  stead  of  Homer,  and  Spenser  and  Ariosto  take 
the  place  of  Virgil  ? 

So,  again,  such  young  men  should  study  mathematics — who  can 
doubt  it?  —  and  study  them  with  that  thoroughness  which  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  in  order  to  get  from  them  their  disciplinary  value  :  would 
that  such  thoroughness  were  more  common  !  But  how  far  should 
they  go?  The  field  of  mathematical  investigation  is  boundless;  and  it 
is  clearly  a  minority,  and  not  a  majority,  of  human  minds  that  are  ca- 
pable of  pursuing  its  higher  walks  successfully.  For  practical  pur- 
poses the  future  merchant  will  never  need  the  calculus;  unless,  in- 
deed, modern  fortunes  are  to  be  classed  under  '  indeterminate  forms ' 
and  'independent  variables',  but  we  fear  no  calculus  has  yet  been  de- 
vised to  estimate  their  fluctuations.  Let  our  young  business  man,  then, 
stop  short  of  these  mysteries  (this  need  not  imply  that  he  is  to  be  su- 
perficial in  what  he  does  learn),  and  give  up  the  vain  attempt  to  force 
his  mind  upon  paths  which  nature  never  meant  it  to  tread  successfully. 
So,  again,  if  we  apprehend  the  matter  rightly,  a  minimum  course  in 
physics  and  in  chemistry  can  well  be  laid  out  corresponding  to  this 
limited  mathematical  training,  which  shall  yet  give  its  recipient  most 
excellent  discipline  of  his  observing  and  reasoning  powers,  and  make 
him  master,  far  beyond  the  point  now  generally  attained,  of  the  great 
facts  of  physical  science,  and  of  the  philosophy  of  induction  in  which 
they  are  a  training. 

But  now  come  in  certain  other  studies  quite  necessary  to  be  attend- 
ed to  by  our  practical  man,  and  which,  lightly  attended  to,  may  be 
made  to  have  a  disciplinary  value  as  truly  as  any  of  those  we  have  enu- 
merated. In  truth,  it  is  a  mere  superstition  to  suppose  that  any  stud- 
ies have  a  monopoly  of  disciplinary  value.  The  disciplinary  value  of 
a  study  consists  not  so  much  in  the  nature  of  the  study  itself  as  in  the 
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manner  in  which  that  study  is  pursued;  and  viewed  in  this  light,  all 
studies  may  be  disciplinary,  or  the  very  reverse  of  disciplinary.  To 
what  percentage  of  the  students  in  our  colleges  have  the  higher  math- 
ematics any  mental  value,  as  the  study  of  them  is  usually  pursued  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  though  History  may  be  made  a  mere  concatenation 
of  lifeless  events,  can  it  not  be  studied  so  as  to  bring  into  action  a 
great  many  of  the  student's  best  powers?  Do  not  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  furnish  a  training  which  can  be  followed  quite  independ- 
ent of  that  knowledge  of  classic  verbal  niceties  which  is  so  apt  to  make 
word-mongers,  and  hair-splitters,  and  men  of  barren  formulas,  in  stead 
of  thinkers  ?  Again,  does  it  not  behoove  the  young  citizens  of  a  free 
republic  to  begin  betimes  the  philosophic  study  of  those  laws  they  are 
to  live  under  and  help  make,  or  shall  we  always  be  left  a  prey  to  the 
sophistries  of  legal  demagogues  ?  Will  any  one  undertake  to  say  that 
in  the  study  of  law,  rightly  pursued,  there  is  no  mental  training?  or 
that  all  the  law  must  of  necessity  be  confined  within  the  walls  of  a  few 
technical  law-schools?  In  our  view,  the  more  widely  a  sound  knowl- 
edge of  its  principles  is  spread  as  a  part  of  a  general  education,  the 
less  need  there  will  be  of  multiplying  those  law-schools  and  all  the 
endless  technicalities  on  which  they  depend  for  their  existence. 

And  finally,  and  more  important  to  the  business  man  than  all  the 
rest,  Why  should  not  the  laws  of  his  very  business  be  made  to  yield  a 
discipline  to  his  mind  ?  Is  not  political  economy  a  recognized  and  a 
difficult  science?  Has  not  trade  its  laws?  and  in  the  multitude  of 
products  with  which  the  merchant  deals  —  in  their  nature,  the  laws 
which  govern  their  production,  and  the  processes  which  enter  into 
their  preparation  for  the  uses  of  man  —  is  there  not  a  boundless  field 
for  the  highest  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  for  an  education 
which  is  all  the  more  valuable  for  not  stopping  when  the  doors  of  the 
college  are  left  behind,  but  for  furnishing  the  materials  for  a  mental 
discipline  which  need  end  only  with  life?  If  we  would  relieve  trade 
from  the  reproach  which  now  attaches  to  it  of  being  pursued  only  for 
low  and  mercenary  ends,  we  must  raise  up  a  generation  of  educated 
merchants, —  of  men  educated  not  from  but /or  their  profession,  who 
will  not  look  down  upon  their  own  calling,  but  will  compel  others  to 
look  up  to  it,  through  the  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  in  which  they 
pursue  it,  and  the  proof  they  give  that  its  pursuit  is  consistent  with 
and  may  be  made  a  true  element  in  a  really  liberal  culture. 

Massachusetts  Teacher. 
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ORAL  INSTRUCTION:  ITS  PHILOSOPHY  AND  METHODS.* 


BY   ME8.   MAET   HOWE   SMITH. 


The  last  half-century  is  probably  unrivaled,  certainly  unsurpassed, 
in  progress  by  any  corresponding  period  in  the  world's  history.  In- 
vention after  invention  has  been  brought  to  light,  and  has  been  ap- 
plied to  practical  life  by  this  eminently  practical  age,  until  it  would 
seem  that  the  machinery  of  material  civilization  rapidly  approaches  its 
completion.  With  mechanical  instrument?  of  every  kind  brought  to 
a  high  degree  of  perfection,  thus  multiplying  by  thousands  the  vrork- 
ers  of  the  hive;  with  railroads  annihilating  space,  and  thus  increas- 
ing by  many  years  the  actual  working-time  of  man's  life;  with  lines 
of  telegraph  flashing  intelligence  almost  instantaneously  from  one  end 
of  the  civilized  world  to  the  other,  and  soon  to  encircle  the  -entire 
globe  with  a  band  of  light;  there  seems  to  be  nothing  wanting  in  the 
instrumentalities  of  civilization. 

This  great  increase  in  the  actual  working  force  of  humanity  has  re- 
leased many  heretofore  occupied  in  subjugating  nature  and  convert- 
ing her  vast  stores  of  wealth  into  forms  available  in  the  supply  of  our 
physical  wants;  and  they  are  thus  free  to  labor  in  the  higher  realms 
of  the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual.  As  a  consequence,  correspond- 
ingly great  advances  have  been  made  throughout  the  whole  range  of 
physical,  moral  and  social  science. 

The  geologist  has  gone  down  into  the  secret  chambers  of  the  earth, 
and  read  from  the  mystic  pages  hidden  there  the  history  of  her  pro- 
gress through  interminable  ages,  from  the  moment  the  first  command 
went  forth  "Let  there  be  light!"  to  the  time  when  she  stood  complete, 
glorious  in  her  beauty  and  purity,  arrayed  in  her  'wedding  garment' 
and  ready  for  the  coming  of  her  lord.  The  astronomer  —  not  content 
with  weighing  and  measuring  the  heavenly  orbs,  tracking  their  wand- 
erings through  space  and  discovering  the  secret  of  their  gathering 
themselves  together  in  radiant  families  —  must  e'en  call  the  chemist  to 
his  aid,  imprison  the  glowing  beams,  and  compel  them  to  reveal  the 
constituent  elements  of  the  bodies  whence  they  come.  The  geogra- 
pher has  learned  to  consider  the  'great  globe  itself  as  a  magnificent 
mechanism,  prepared  by  the  Creator  for  the  accomplishment  of  no 
less  a  purpose  than  the  training  of  humanity  for  its  future  of  glory. 

*DeUvered  before  the  Normal  Association  at  Indianapolis,  August  14tb,  1866. 
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Man  himself  has  come  to  be  considered  as  something  infinitely  more 
glorious  than  a  being  to  be  fed,  clothed  and  sheltered,  and  trained  in- 
to propriety  of  demeanor,  during  his  brief  appearance  on  the  great 
stage  of  life.  He  is  recognized  as  the  noblest  of  God's  creatures; 
gifted  with  godlike  powers,  for  the  right  or  wrong  use  of  which  a 
fearful  responsibility  hangs  over  him.  Nature,  with  its  myriad  mys- 
teries and  glories,  is  recognized  as  but  the  school  which  is  to  educate 
him  for  some  great  and  noble  work  in  the  future  economy.  A  grand 
enthusiasm  for  humanity  has  taken  hold  upon  the  noblest  of  hearts; 
and  one  united  effort  is  being  made  to  raise  man,  by  all  possible  in- 
strumentalities, to  the  level  he  who  so  richly  endowed  him  meant  that 
he  should  occupy. 

Out  of  this  effort  has  grown  a  new  science  —  the  Science  of  Educa- 
tion ;  a  new  philosophy  —  the  Philosophy  of  Human  Development. 
But  yesterday  the  work  of  education  was  considered  a  secondary  affair, 
and  was  intrusted  to  any  one  who  had  the  presumption  to  set  himself 
up  as  qualified  to  fill  the  oflBce  of  schoolmaster.  The  majority  of 
teachers  were  feeble  men,  who  had  not  the  power  to  perform  physical 
labor;  indolent  men,  who  had  not  the  will  to  do  so;  or  young  men 
and  women,  who  found  it  convenient  to  earn  by  a  few  hours  in  the 
schoolroom  money  and  leisure  to  help  them  toward  some  desired  goal. 

Any  person  who  could  read  tolerably,  write  suflBiciently  well  to  'set 
the  copies',  and  'cipher  as  far  as  the  rule  of  three',  was  considered 
qualified  to  be  a  schoolmaster.  His  time  was  spent  in  sitting  quietly 
behind  his  desk,  drawling  out  the  questions  from  the  text-book,  and 
occasionally,  in  a  paroxysm  of  roguery,  'shying'  his  ponderous  ruler 
at  the  head  of  some  unlucky  wight  whose  life  and  activity  had  not  be- 
come utterly  benumbed  by  the  drowsy  atmosphere  of  the  place. 

Now,  how  complete  the  change !  Education  is  regarded  as  first  in 
importance  among  human  interests.  It  is  understood  to  be  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  man  —  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual.  The 
schoolmaster  is  required  to  be  a  man  of  large  acquirements,  of  high 
character  and  culture,  capable  of  being  in  all  respects  a  worthy  exam- 
ple and  leader  for  his  pupils.  From  being  but  an  incidental  occupation, 
the  work  of  the  schoolmaster  has  grown  to  the  dignity  of  one  of  the 
learned  professions;  and  some  of  the  best  talent  of  the  country  is  now 
engaged  in  ennobling  and  perfecting  that  profession  —  studying  out 
the  great  problem  of  means  and  ends,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  one  to 
the  other. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  questions  thus  arising  is  that 
of  the  value  of  oral  instruction  in   the  schoolroom,  as  compared  with 
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the  ordinary  text-book  teaching.  No  argument  is  required  to  show 
that  oral  teaching,  in  itself,  is  not  necessarily  better  or  more  effective 
than  teaching  from  the  text.  On  the  contrary,  as  ordinarily  under- 
stood, it  appears  to  dispense  with  study  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and 
is  so  much  inferior  to  text-book  teaching.  The  very  expression  'oral 
teaching'  conveys  in  general  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer  one  of  two 
things :  either  a  rambling  talk  between  teacher  and  pupil,  without  or- 
der and  without  point;  or  a  set  lecture  upon  some  subject,  to  which 
the  pupils  listen,  taking  no  part  but  to  remember  it.  Neither  of 
these  two  plans  contains  any  considerable  element  of  superiority  over 
the  ordinary  method  of  teaching  from  books.  The  first  may,  it  is 
true,  interest  the  children,  lead  them  to  think  somewhat,  and,  if  the 
teacher  be  earnest,  the  knowledge  thus  communicated  may  impress 
the  mind  more  forcibly  than  if  read  from  a  book :  but  if  each  indi- 
vidual lesson  have  not  a  definite  plan  and  purpose,  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  every  step  in  its  progress  tends,  then  the  thinking  se- 
cured will  be  to  little  profit;  and  if  there  be  not  a  sequence  connect- 
ing the  lessons  one  to  another,  so  that  at  intervals  a  stand-point  may 
be  made,  and  the  various  scraps  of  knowledge  communicated  may  be 
gathered  into  a  connected  whole,  then  the  knowledge  can  hardly  be 
either  permanent,  or  available  to  the  pupil. 

The  second  plan  —  that  of  a  series  of  formal  lectures  —  secures  what 
the  first  lacks.  Each  lecture  has  a  purpose  to  accomplish,  and  tends 
straight  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose;  and  the  knowledge 
communicated  is  given  in  a  connected  manner,  so  that  it  may  readily 
be  retained  in  the  memory.  But  the  plan  does  not  necessarily  exact 
thought  from  the  pupil.  He  may  listen,  day  after  day,  to  the  most  val- 
uable course  of  lectures;  may  even  remember  them  accurately;  and 
yet  he  may  not,  in  the  least  degree,  digest  or  appropriate  them.  He 
may  not  make  truly  his  own  one  single  thought;  but  the  whole,  in 
stead  of  enriching  his  mind  and  becoming  available  in  future  study 
and  future  life,  may  be  idle  in  his  memory,  to  become  obscured  by  the 
dust  and  cobwebs  of  time,  like  the  rubbish  in  a  garret.  Neither  of 
these  plans  is,  therefore,  complete  in  itself;  and  both  are  defective  in 
one  most  essential  part  of  the  work  of  education,  namely,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  habit  of  prolonged  attention  and  reflection,  and  of  earnest 
and  protracted  study.  The  former,  without  some  additional  element, 
must  end  in  making  careless  and  purposeless  thinkers;  and  the  latter, 
passive  recipients  of  the  thoughts  and  sayings  of  others. 

Yet,  it  can  not  be  questioned  that  the  communion  of  mind  with 
mind,  the  actual  contact  of  the  pupil's  intelligence  with  the  living, 
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glowing,  earnest  thought  of  the  teacher,  is  capable  of  producing  vastly 
greater  results,  both  in  the  communicatioa  of  knowledge  and  the 
awakening  of  thought,  than  can  be  secured  by  the  simple  study  of  the 
text-book.  What,  then,  is  the  true  philosophy  and  plan  and  the  real 
value  of  oral  teaching?  To  determine  this  we  inquire:  First,  what 
is  the  great  end  to  be  accomplished  in  all  schoolroom  work?  Second, 
what  means  are  necessary  to  secure  that  end? 

First,  then,  the  end  to  be  attained.  The  human  mind  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  magnificent  instrument  intrusted  to  man  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  work  in  the  world;  that  work  being,  as  we  have  been 
taught  from  infancy,  to  glorify  God  and  bless  our  fellow  men.  That 
instrument,  however  perfect  and  glorious  it  may  in  itself  be,  is  little 
worth  to  him  to  whom  it  is  given,  unless  he  know  how  to  use  it.  In 
the  hand  of  the  untrained  mechanician  the  rudest  implement  of  past 
ages  would  be  just  as  effective  as  the  most  complete  and  perfect  in- 
strument which  modern  skill  has  produced.  Thus  with  the  powers  of 
the  mind:  unless,  by  proper  training,  those  powers  are  placed  under 
the  control  of  their  possessors,  the  most  kingly  natural  endowments 
may  rest  in  obscurity,  and  pass  away  from  the  world  accomplishing 
nothing.  It  is,  therefore,  obviously  the  first  duty  of  the  educator  to 
develop  and  train  the  mind;  to  give  to  man  the  control  of  the  instru- 
ment intrusted  to  him.  But  what  does  this  training  imply?  Certainly 
not  the  mere  imparting  instruction  to  the  mind.  How  many  well-in- 
structed men,  men  learned  in  all  that  can  be  acquired  from  books,  are 
yet  wholly  untrained.  They  have  no  means  of  making  their  knowl- 
edge available  to  the  world;  but  it  lies  idle  in  their  brain,  and  will 
die  with  them.  Much  less  have  they  the  power  to  enter  into  com- 
munion with  Nature,  with  the  material  universe,  and  bring  there- 
from somewhat  of  the  great  store  of  truth  it  has  to  bestow,  and  which 
was  intended  by  Providence  to  ennoble  and  enrich  the  mind. 

Whatever  of  truth  is  contained  in  or  deducible  from  the  finite  or 
created  world  is  attainable  to  the  intellect  of  man;  and  the  work  of 
obtaining  it  is  the  very  work  Providence  intended  for  the  education 
of  humanity.  Nature,  the  material  universe,  is  the  drill-room  where- 
in the  forces  under  our  command  are  trained  for  higher  service;  for 
explorations  in  those  vast  fields  of  truth  above  and  beyond  the  mate- 
rial. It  becomes,  therefore,  the  most  absolute  duty  of  the  teacher  so 
to  guide  and  lead  the  child  as  to  induct  him  into  this  great  school  of 
Providence,  and  to  enable  him  to  desire  the  utmost  good  that  the  en- 
dowments bestowed  on  him  by  the  Creator  will  permit  him  to  acquire. 
35 
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He  is  not  simply  to  instruct :  he  is  to  educate,  to  develop  his  pupils. 
He  is  not  to  carry  them,  but  to  lead  them,  step  by  step,  in  such  re- 
searches as  they  are  capable  of  making,  giving  them  by  the  way  only 
so  much  help  as  will  enable  them  to  take  each  step  with  the  greatest 
benefit  to  themselves. 

We  have  suggested  that  there  are  certain  truths  contained  in  and 
deducible  from  the  material  universe :  these  are  all  truths  embraced 
in  physical  science  of  whatever  department.  There  are  certain  other 
truths  contained  in  and  deducible  from  man's  own  intellectual  and 
moral  being:  these  are  all  truths  embraced  in  metaphysical  and 
moral  science,  in  contradistinction  from  spiritual  truths. 

Our  minds  are  so  constituted  that  we  may  derive  from  the  finite, 
whether  material  or  intellectual,  all  the  truth  which  it  contains. 
Spiritual  truths  belong  not  to  the  realm  of  the  finite,  but  of  the  infi- 
nite. They  are  not  contained  in  nature,  and  therefore  can  not  be  de- 
rived from  it.  Between  the  most  elementary  of  spiritual  truths  and 
the  highest  and  most  abstract  results  from  physical  and  metaphysical 
research  there  is  an  infinite  distance,  over  which  the  human  intellect 
has  no  power  to  pass.  Our  ladder  of  logic,  by  which  we  ascend  from 
a  lower  range  of  truth  to  a  higher,  may  rest  its  base  on  the  topmost 
reach  of  the  finite,  but  it  can  not  lead  us  to  the  infinite :  it  has  no 
support  above  us,  and  can  only  fail  us;  that  support  must  be  let 
down  to  us  from  above.  The  elementary  spiritual  truths  upon  which 
all  spiritual  knowledge  must  be  built  up  —  namely,  the  creation  of 
the  material  universe  from  nothing;  the  fall  of  man,  created  sinless; 
the  provision  for  his  redemption;  and  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
righteousness  of  the  All-Holy  passes  over  to  the  sinner,  and  the  guilt 
of  the  sinner  is  transferred  to  the  Righteous, —  these  are  the  truths 
which  the  most  godlike  intellect  could  never  ascertain  unaided :  they 
must  be  revealed  to  us  from  above.  Being  revealed,  and  being  accept- 
ed by  faith,  which  is  to  the  spiritual  world  what  perception  is  to  the 
natural,  the  ladder  finds  its  upward  support,  and  we  may  ascend  and 
descend,  like  the  angels  in  the  vision.  Being  in  the  upper  realm,  we 
look  down  upon  the  lower,  and  find  it  full  of  beautiful  types  and  sym- 
bols, by  means  of  which  the  spiritual  may  be  illustrated  and  impressed 
upon  our  minds,  but  from  which  it  could  never  be  derived.  Having 
these  intellectual  truths  as  a  basis,  our  powers,  matured  and  ennobled 
by  the  investigation  of  the  finite,  may  build  upon  them  a  glorious  su- 
perstructure of  physical  knowledge;  but  without  revelation  the  entire 
spiritual  world  is  closed  against  us. 
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Physical  and  metaphysical  truths  have  never  been  the  subject  of 
revelation,  because  they  are  not  in  themselves  above  the  reach  of  our 
powers,  and. because  it  was  expressly  intended  that  the  search  and  in- 
vestigation necessary  to  acquire  them  should  be  the  school  in  which 
the  intellect  of  humanity  should  develop  itself.  These  truths  are  val- 
uable to  us  not  in  themselves,  as  are  spiritual  truths,  but  as  a  means 
of  education.  The  ultimate  good  is  not  to  possess  and  retain  the 
knowledge  of  them,  but  to  have  been  enlarged  and  enriched  in  power 
by  the  very  exercise  of  seeking  them. 

As  Providence  educates  humanity,  so  must  we  educate  individuals. 
Spiritual  teaching  must  be  in  the  main  authoritative,  while  intellectual 
teaching  must  be  inductive.  In  our  work  in  the  schoolroom,  we  must 
in  all  merely  intellectual  teaching  set  for  ourselves  this  invaluable 
rule:  Whatever  knowledge  is  to  be  presented  to  the  pupil  must  be  so 
presented  that  the  very  exercise  of  acquiring  it  shall  enrich  him  as 
much  as  the  possession  of  the  knowledge  itself.  The  great  end,  then, 
to  be  kept  in  view  in  all  educational  work  is  two-fold — to  develop  and 
train  the  mental  powers  of  the  pupil,  and  to  impart  such  instruction 
as  shall  be  valuable  to  him  either  in  itself  or  as  a  means  of  further 
progress. 

Second.  Bow  shall  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  be  secured  f 
The  first  step  toward  answering  this  question  is  to  ascertain  the  nat- 
ural order  of  mental  development  for  upon  this  the  general  plan  of 
our  work  must  depend. 

Without  going  into  an  analysis  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  which 
would  here  be  needless  and  irrelevant,  we  may  be  allowed  to  spend  a 
moment  in  recalling  the  order  in  which  they  awaken  into  action. 
There  are  in  the  infant  mind,  as  all  admit,  the  germs  of  all  those  pow- 
ers which  exist  and  act  in  the  mature  mind.  No  constituent  element 
or  faculty  is  possessed  by  the  latter  which  is  not  possessed  by  the  for- 
mer. The  difference  is  simply  one  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  sev- 
eral classes  of  faculties  at  different  periods. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  the  child's  life  the  only  powers  of 
mind  which  are  in  a  high  state  of  development  are  the  perceptive  or 
observing  faculties,  the  physical  agents  of  which  are  the  senses.  They 
are  intensely  active  in  the  young  child,  and  for  a  time  constitute  al- 
most his  sole  means  of  acquiring  definite  knowledge.  They  place  him 
in  immediate  communication  with  the  external  world  :  thus  its  varied 
images   enter  his  mind,  and    give   rise  to  thought,  or  rather  to  ideas. 
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He  learns  how  to  express  those  ideas :  thus  acquires  the  use  of 
language,  and  thus  becomes  able  to  receive  ideas  from  other  minds. 

Acting  in  conjunction  with  the  perceptive  powers,  though  attaining 
their  full  development  a  little  later,  are  the  conceptive  or  retentive 
powers  —  including  memory,  imagination,  etc.  They  grasp  and  retain 
the  ideas  and  images  presented  to  the  mind  through  perception  ;  recall 
them  at  pleasure;  and,  in  a  fuller  development,  build  upon  these  as  a 
basis  other  conceptions  —  conceptions  of  things  beyond  the  reach  of 
observation.  Later  is  developed  the  ability  to  analyze,  reflect  upon, 
compare,  contrast,  and  otherwise  investigate  the  knowledge  we  have 
already  acquired ;  and  to  derive  therefrom  new  ideas,  which  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  form  of  abstract  propositions.  At  this  stage  it  is  that 
the  knowledge  of  others  becomes  really  available  to  us,  as  we  now  have 
the  power  to  grasp  it  and  make  it  our  own.  Last  is  reached  that  com- 
plete and  harmonious  action  of  all  the  faculties,  wherein  the  reasoning 
power  attains  its  full  development;  where  the  mind  is  able,  through 
it,  to  rise  to  high  generalizations,  to  attain  the  knowledge  of  general 
laws  and  principles,  to  trace  phenomena  back  to  their  remote  causes, 
and  from  known  causes  to  ascertain  results. 

Thus  we  find,  in  the  progress  of  the  mind  from  infancy  to  mature 
age,  three  successive  stages,  each  characterized  by  the  predominance 
of  a  certain  class  of  faculties.  In  childhood  are  perception  and  reten- 
tion alone;  in  youth,  the  power  of  analysis  and  reflection  is  superadd- 
ed to  these;  and  at  maturity,  the  whole  is  crowned  by  the  full  devel- 
opment and  activity  of  the  reason.  If,  therefore,  the  various  subjects 
of  study  are  to  be  so  presented  to  the  pupil  as  to  contribute  to  his  de- 
velopment, they  must  be  so  treated  as  to  address  these  varied  faculties 
in  the  order  of  their  successive  awakening.  In  childhood  they  must 
address  perception  or  observation.  The  young  child  must  examine, 
investigate,  and  discover  for  himself  those  ideas  which  are  to  be  pre- 
sented to  him ;  otherwise  they  can  not  become  truly  his  own.  He 
has  the  power  to  perceive  and  remember;  and  all  that  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  means  of  his  senses,  or  simple  experiments  which  he  can  him- 
self perform,  is  attainable  by  him.  When  so  ascertained,  that  which 
he  has  learned  becomes  real,  living  truth  to  him,  and  not  simply  a 
dead  form  of  words,  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  he  simply 
learned  it  from  a  book. 

Later,  we  are  no  longer  limited  in  the  main  to  the  perceptive  and 
the  retentive  powers;  but  the  knowledge  ascertained  by  the  investiga- 
tion of  others  can  be  presented  to  the  pupil  for  analysis  and  reflection, 
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and,  added  to  the  results  of  his  own  research,  really  enriches  his  mind. 
It  thus  aids  in  preparing  him  to  enter  upon  the  higher  study  which 
is  to  follow,  when  he  can  bring  to  bear  upon  the  subject  he  is  study- 
ing not  simply  observation,,  recollection,  analysis,  and  reflection,  but 
the  full  strength  of  his  matured  reason.  In  other  words,  the  true  de- 
veloping plan  in  study  must  correspond  precisely  to  the  successive 
steps  by  which  the  investigator  in  the  material  universe  reduces  any 
subject  to  a  science.  First,  by  observation  and  reading,  he  fills  his 
mind  with  clear  and  accurate  conceptions  of  the  multitude  of  objects 
and  phenomena  which  appertain  to  his  subject.  Now  he  analyzes 
them,  reflects  upon  them,  until  he  has  ascertained  what  is  the  essen- 
tial and  distinctive  character  of  each,  and  has  grouped  them  in  result- 
ing classes.  Finally,  he  rises  above  the  details  of  his  subject;  studies 
these  various  classes  of  objects  or  phenomena  in  their  relation  one  to 
another;  ascertains  thus  the  influence  of  the  one  upon  the  other;  and 
arrives  at  a  knowledge  of  the  general  laws  pervading  and  controlling 
all ;  which  laws  he  enunciates  and  demonstrates,  and  his  work  is  done. 

Thus,  too,  is  conducted  the  intellectual  development  of  the  race. 
First,  men  simply  observed  natural  phenomena;  not  at  all  attempting 
to  investigate  them,  but  attributing  them  to  the  direct  intervention  of 
supernatural  energy.  Then  arose  a  class  of  thinkers  who  analyzed 
and  grouped  these  phenomena;  and  finally,  we  have  the  scientists  of 
our  own  age,  whose  great  problem  is  not  classification,  but  law  —  the 
precise  influence,  one  upon  another,  of  the  various  classes  of  phenom- 
ena remarked  in  the  material  universe.  Conforming  to  this  plan,  we 
follow  the  true  natural  order  of  education ;  we  educate  individuals  as 
Providence  educates  humanity. 

Raving  thus  before  us  the  end  to  be  attained,  and  the  general  plan 
which  must  govern  us  in  setting  about  the  accomplishment  of  that 
end,  let  us  give  our  attention  to  methods  in  detail.  We  begin  the 
work  of  education  by  addressing  the  senses,  which  are  the  physical 
agents  of  the  perceptive  faculties.  Here  the  main  purpose  is  not  to 
impart  information  for  its  own  sake,  but  to  lead  the  pupil  to  observe ; 
to  show  him  how  to  use  the  powers  God  has  given  him  for  acquiring 
knowledge,  and  to  teach  him  how  to  express  in  the  best  manner  the 
ideas  he  acquires.  In  imparting  instruction,  we  at  this  stage  limit 
ourselves  in  general  to  that  which  the  pupil  can  use  in  his  subsequent 
investigations,  and  give  him  as  little  as  possible  of  that  which  must  be 
idle  in  his  mind. 

In  regard  to  the  range  of  subjects  employed,  the  rule  is  this :  What- 
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ever  affords  the  best  means  for  training  the  observing  powers  of  the 
pupil,  or  for  enlarging  his  practical  vocabulary,  and  whatever  is  in  it- 
self most  necessary  or  valuable  as  a  means  of  further  study,  is  legiti- 
mate work  for  the  elementary  grades  of  school.  Let  us  look,  first,  at 
the  latter  class  of  subjects.  ,  Before  the  pupil  can  receive  much  from 
other  minds  he  must  have  a  certain  command  of  language — must,  as 
we  express  it,  know  the  meaning  of  a  certain  number  of  words:  in 
other  terms,  he  must  have  existing  in  his  own  mind  the  conceptions 
of  which  those  words  are  the  sign.  To  be  useful  to  him  in  the  great- 
est extent,  not  only  must  the  spoken  word  be  known  to  him,  but  he 
must  be  acquainted  also  with  its  written  form.  We  therefoi-e,  imme- 
diately on  his  entrance  into  school,  begin  the  work  of  teaching  him  to 
read,  and,  what  is  just  as  necessary,  to  spell  and  to  write.  Some 
knowledge  of  numbers  is  indispensable  to  the  study  of  most  subjects, 
and  essentially  required  in  the  duties  of  practical  life;  hence,  the  pu- 
pil is  immediately  started  upon  the  elementary  steps  of  arithmetic.  A 
knowledge  of  geography  is  also  indispensable,  and  therefore  he  is  early 
introduced  to  this  subject. 

Thus  much  for  those  subjects  which  must  be  taught  for  their  own 
sakes,  or  as  instrumentalities  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge.  Now 
let  us  consider  those  which  are  presented  because  they  are  especially 
adapted  to  accomplish  the  desired  work  of  training  the  pupil's  powers. 
Here  our  field  is  almost  limitless.  The  initiatory  steps  of  most  of  the 
physical  sciences  —  that  is,  the  examination  of  individual  specimens — 
furnish  us  a  vast  field  in  which  to  work.  Individual  plants,  animals, 
and  minerals,  among  natural  objects;  individual  pieces  of  mechanism, 
among  manufactured  objects,  and  the  various  substances  extracted  by 
us  from  plants,  or  obtained  from  animals, —  as  sugar,  tar,  starch,  cotton, 
wool,  horn,  oil, —  afford  all  the  materials  which  could  be  desired  for 
exercise;  and  the  first  three  enable  us  to  give  him  the  best  possible 
basis  on  which  to  _build  up  a  scientific  knowledge  of  those  subjects. 
To  this  examination  of  individual  objects,  together  with  the  elementa- 
ry subjects  previously  alluded  to,  the  pupil's  study  is  confined  during 
the  first  three  or  four  years  of  his  school  life.  He  does  not  at  once 
approach  the  scientific  department  in  any  one  of  the  various  subjects 
enumerated;  but  he  receives  a  great  variety  of  valuable  exercise,  be- 
low and  apart  from  the  scientific  element. 

Each  of  the  above  classes  of  objects  is  capable  of  being  studied  from 
three  different  points  of  view :  First,  Those  which  have  a  definite 
structure  belonging  to  themselves  —  as  the  plants,  animals,  and  pieces 
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of  mechanism  —  may  be  studied  in  reference  to  their  form,  and  the 
form,  arrangement  and  names  of  their  various  parts;  while  the  amor- 
phous substances  may  be  examined  in  reference  to  their  properties. 
Second,  Each  may  be  studied  in  reference  to  the  uses  to  which  it  is 
applied;  and  the  plants  and  animals,  in  reference  to  their  habits  of 
life.  Third,  Each  may  again  be  examined,  in  order  to  determine  the 
relation  which  its  structure  or  its  properties  bear  to  the  uses  to  which 
it  is  applied  J  and  the  adaptation  of  the  structure  of  the  individual  an- 
imal to  its  peculiar  habits  of  life  may  be  noticed. 

These  three  aspects  under  which  these  objects  may  be  studied  give 
exercise  to  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  which  are  sufficiently  devel- 
oped to  be  capable  of  much  effort,  and  in  the  precise  order  of  their 
awakening.  The  first  addresses  the  perceptive  powers  alone,  for  the 
object  is  placed  before  the  pupil  for  his  examination.  In  the  second, 
the  conceptive  powers  are  in  the  main  addressed;  for  the  uses  of  the 
object,  or  the  habits  of  life  of  the  animal,  can  not  in  general  be  exhib- 
ited to  the  pupil:  he  must  draw  on  his  memory  for  some,  while  others 
will  be  described  to  him  by  his  teacher  or  his  text-book.  In  the  third, 
he  is  required  to  reflect  upon  that  which  he  has  now  acquired.  He 
must  look  at  the  structure  or  properties  of  the  object  studied,  in  con- 
junction with  its  uses,  and  determine  the  adaptation  of  the  one  to  the 
other.  He  is  led  to  imagine  certain  characteristic  properties  changed, 
and  to  determine  whether  in  that  case  the  object  could  be  put  to  the 
same  uses;  or,  he  imagines  the  object,  with  its  characteristics  un- 
changed, applied  to  some  different  use,  and  determines  whether  it 
could  be  advantageously  so  employed. 

These  three  varieties  of  exercise  characterize  successively  the  first 
three  years  of  school.  In  the  fourth  year,  the  various  objects  which 
the  pupil  has  studied  as  individuals,  but  which  have  been  presented 
in  regular  series,  are  compared,  the  obvious  essential  properties  of  each 
class  are  distinguished  from  the  accidental,  and  thus  is  formed  a  basis 
for  the  classification  of  the  objects  examined.  Thus  the  pupil  takes 
his  first  step  in  the  direction  of  scientific  study;  yet  even  this  is  a  re- 
mote and  very  elementary  one. 

In  no  part  of  this  work  is  the  child  a  passive  recipient  of  informa- 
tion given  him;  no  where  is  he  permitted  mechanically  to  commit  to 
memory  series  of  facts  with  no  thought  in  reference  to  them :  but  he 
is  first  required  to  bring  to  bear  all  the  power  he  is  able  to  employ  in 
the  discovery  of  those  facts  for  himself.  He  is  made  to  do  all  that  he 
can  do  for   himself  in  the  ascertaining  of  the  knowledge  he  is  to  re- 
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ceive;  and  only  sucli  things  are  given  him  authoritatively  as  are  be- 
yond his  power  to  ascertain,  yet  required  as  a  means  of  further 
progress. 

From  the  beginning,  every  fact  ascertained  by  the  pupil  must  be 
expressed  by  him  in  a  correct  sentence.  At  first  he  only  notices  the 
most  obvious  parts  or  properties  of  the  object  studied,  and  the  sen- 
tences formed  are  exceedingly  simple:  such,  for  instance,  as  "The 
corn-plant  has  long  leaves."  "The  fox  has  a  bushy  tail."  "The  sponge 
is  soft."  As  soon  as  the  pupils  can  begin  to  read  and  write  a  little, 
every  such  sentence  is  written  upon  the  blackboard,  correctly  punctu- 
ated, and  at  the  end  of  the  exercise  is  carefully  read  by  the  class  in 
concert.  After  this  is  done,  the  work  is  erased  from  the  blackboard, 
and  the  pupils  are  required  to  write  the  same  sentences  upon  their 
slates.  Thus  each  lesson,  however  simple,  furnishes  a  triple  exercise : 
First,  that  of  observation  in  discovering  the  fact  stated;  Second,  an 
exercise  in  spoken  language;  Third,  an  exercise  in  written  language. 

Gradually  observation  becomes  more  minute.  The  attention  is  no 
longer  confined  to  what  can  be  discovered  by  the  senses  aided  by  com- 
parison; but  such  simple  experiments  as  every  child  can  perform  who 
has  a  pocket-knife,  a  cup  of  water,  and  a  lighted  candle,  are  brought  to 
his  aid. 

New  terms  are  given  him,  one  by  one,  to  enable  him  to  express  in  a 
more  concise  and  elegant  manner  the  ideas  previously  stated  in  his 
own  simple  language;  and  he  is  taught  correctly  to  combine  the  vari- 
ous simple  sentences  he  has  been  employing  into  compound  ones. 
Thus  he  has  learned  how  to  interrogate  Nature;  and,  through  the  ex- 
pression of  the  ideas  she  has  given  him,  the  whole  machinery  of  lan- 
guage has  become  available  to  him,  both  in  the  communication  of  his 
own  thoughts  and  the  reception  of  the  thoughts  of  others.  Now  he  is 
prepared,  when  he  has  finished  his  own  investigation  of  any  particular 
object,  and  learned  all  he  was  able  to  learn  for  himself,  to  be  benefit- 
ed by  what  another  may  have  to  say  upon  the  same  topic. 

In  every  case  the  pupils  follow  this  working,  investigating  exercise 
by  a  reflecting  and  memorizing  exercise.  The  little  ones,  as  we  have 
noticed,  write  at  the  close  of  the  exercise  all  that  they  have  ascertained 
during  that  exercise.  This  they  continue  to  do  when  older,  studying 
that  which  they  have  written  until  able  to  give  without  hesitation,  and 
in  proper  order,  all  the  ideas  which  were  brought  before  them  in  their 
exercise.  Thus  the  subject-matter  is  digested  thoroughly,  arranged 
in  proper  order  to  be  retained,  and  stored  away  in  the  mind,  not  to  be 
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idle,  but  as  seed  in  good'ground,  to  bring  forth  fruit — thirty,  sixty,  or 
a  hundred  fold.  Whenever  text-books  properly  arranged  can  be  ob- 
tained, these  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil;  and  when  he  has 
finished  his  own  investigation  of  the  topic  assigned  for  the  lesson,  he 
learns  what  his  book  tells  him  upon  it,  and  thus  enlarges  and  fills  up 
the  outline  he  has  obtained  by  his  own  research. 

Thus  are  secured  the  three  great  desiderata  of  all  methods  of  teach- 
ing. First,  a  thorough  interest  in,  and  independent  investigation  of 
the  subject  under  consideration.  Second,  close  and  prolonged  reflec- 
tion upon  the  subject-matter  presented.  Third,  habits  of  intelligent) 
earnest,  and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  appropriating  study  of  books. 

The  same  general  plan  is  pursued  when  we  enter  upon  those  sub- 
jects which  are  outside  the  range  of  objective  research.  If  results 
from  processes  of  reasoning  are  to  be  made  the  subject  of  study,  the 
pupil  is  first  led  over  the  various  steps  of  that  process,  so  far  as  he  is 
capable  of  taking  them.  He  arrives  at  intelligent  conclusions  from 
the  data  accessible  to  him ;  and  then  by  study  from  his  text-book  en- 
larges or  corrects  those  conclusions,  as  may  be  required  by  the  in- 
fluence of  conditions  which  he  has  not  sufl&ciently  taken  into  account. 
Throughout  the  whole  course  of  instruction,  we  aim  to  make  him  not 
only  a  well-informed  man,  but  an  independent  investigator  and  correct 
reasoner,  upon  all  matters  that  come  within  the  range  of  his  investiga- 
tion and  reason.  At  the  same  time,  by  requiring  him  to  accept  on  the 
authority  of  others  many  important  truths  which  are  beyond  the  range 
of  his  investigation,  we  cultivate  in  him  the  element  of  faith ;  and  by 
showing  him  the  need  of  constantly  correcting  to  a  certain  extent,  by 
the  obtaining  of  more  complete  data,  conclusions  which  had  appeared 
perfectly  natural  and  correct,  we  guard  against  rashness  in  drawing 
conclusions  and  the  blind  adherence  to  prejudices  in  place  of  intelli- 
gent conclusions. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  the  outline  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
philosophy  and  method  of  all  really  valuable  oral  instruction. 


A  Noble  Sentiment. — Daniel  Webster  gave  utterance  to  the  fol- 
lowing: "If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish;  if  we  work  upon 
brass,  time  will  efi"ace  it;  if  we  rear  temples,  they  will  crumble  into  dust; 
but  if  we  work  upon  immortal  minds,  if  we  imbue  them  with  right 
principles,  with  the  just  fear  of  God  and  our  fellow  men,  we  engrave 
on  those  tables  something  that  will  brighten  through  all  eternity." 
36 
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THE     AMERICAN     INSTITUTE     OF    INSTRUCTION. 

Burlington,  Vt.,  August  7th,  1866. 

The  ttirty-seventli  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction, which  is  not  only  the  oldest  of  its  character,  but  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  influential  in  the  country  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
popular  education,  opened  to-day  in  this  city.  About  three  hundred 
teachers,  male  and  female,  were  present,  besides  many  eminent  college 
professors  and  educationalists.  Among  them  are  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop, 
Agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  and  President  of  the 
Institute;  A.  A.  Miner,  D.D.,  President  of  Tufts  College;  Horace 
Webster,  LL.D.,  President  of  New-York  University;  John  D.  Phil- 
brick,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Boston;  E.  A.  Hub- 
bard, Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Springfield;  D.  B.  Ha- 
gar,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Salem;  Moses  T. 
Brown,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Elocution,  recently  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
masters  of  the  Bigelow,  Franklin  and  Hancock  Grrammar  Schools  of 
Boston,  and  many  others. 

The  exercises  began  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Morse,  of  Burling- 
ton; after  which  Professor  Matthew  H.  Buckham,  of  the  University, 
welcomed  the  Institute  to  Burlington  in  a  short  address.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute,  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Framingham,  Massachusetts, 
made  an  appropriate  reply. 

The  Chair  announced  the  customary  committees,  and  the  Treasurer's 
report  was  submitted  by  Wm.  E.  Sheldon,  of  Boston. 

A  discussion  ensued  on  the  following  subject:  'Our  Schools:  their 
influence  on  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Manufactures,  Civil  Policy,  and 
Morals'. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  A.  P.  Stone,  of  Portland,  who  spoke 
of  the  relations  of  our  educational  institutions  and  commerce. 

A.  A.  Miner,  D.D.,  President  of  Tufts  College,  continued  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  influence  of  the  schools  upon  the  morals  of  the  people 
in  an  able  address,  which  found  a  hearty  response  in  the  meeting. 

Absalom  Peters,  D.D.,  formerly  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Education  and  College  Review,  spoke  next,  and  advocated  the  teach- 
ing of  the  truths  of  the  Bible. 

W.  E.  Sheldon,  of  the  Hancock  School,  Boston,  spoke  of  the  meth- 
ods to  be  adopted  in  applying  the  principles  of  truth  practically  by 
the  teacher  in  the  work  in  the  schoolroom.     He  argued  with  earnest- 
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ness  against  the  use  of  the  rod  in  the  training  of  girls :  while  he  would 
not  say  that  it  was  never  needed,  he  thought  the  arts  of  peace  and 
persuasion  much  better  in  forming  character. 

The  discussion  held  the  large  audience  for  nearly  three  hours,  and 
was  continued  by  D.  Crosby,  of  New  Hampshire;  J.  J.  Ladd,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.;  Df.  A.  A.  Miner,  and  Mr.  Sheldon. 

The  city  is  overflowing  with  members.  Almost  every  house  is  open, 
and  the  exercises  are  pronounced  the  best  for  the  first  session  we  have 
enjoyed  for  years. 

At  half-past  five  the  Institute  adjourned  until  the  evening.  The  ses- 
sion in  the  evening  was  given  up  to  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Moses  T.  Brown, 
on  the  subject  of  'Reading  as  a  Fine  Art'.  The  hall  was  crowded, 
and  the  audience  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  matter  and  the  manner 
of  the  speaker. 

August  8th,  1866. 

After  preliminary  exercises,  the  Institute  entered  upon  the  consid- 
eration of  the  topic  assigned  for  the  first  hour, — 'Reading  as  a  Fine 
Art', —  and  Prof  Lewis  B.  Monroe,  of  Boston  ;  Messrs.  M.  T.  Brown, 
of  Boston;  David  Crosby,  of  Nashua,  N.  H.;  Hon.  Joseph  White, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts ;  Dr.  Miner, 
and  Mr.  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  hour  the  subject  of  'Graded  Schools'  was 
taken  up,  and  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  of  Boston,  opened  the  discu.s.^ion,  and  spoke  of  the  varieties  of 
graded  schools  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  grading  schools. 
Among  the  advantages  were  economy,  discipline,  the  stimulus  to  pro- 
motion, the  classification  of  teachers  according  to  their  adaptation  to 
the  duties  to  be  performed,  and  others  of  a  general  character. 

A  recess  of  a  few  minutes  followed,  after  which  Rev.  Milo  C.  Steb- 
bins,  of  the  Springfield  High  School,  was  introduced,  and  gave  an  in- 
teresting and  suggestive  lecture  on  '  Practicability'.  At  its  conclusion 
the  Institute  adjourned  until  afternoon. 

The  session  reopened  at  2i  o'clock,  and  the  theme  of  discussion  was 
'Reconstruction  in  its  relations  to  Education'.  T.  D.  Adams,  Esq., 
of  the  Newton  High  School,  opened  the  debate.  Harmony  in  all  the 
parts  was  the  essential  condition  of  reconstruction,  and  this  was  pre- 
cluded by  the  inequality  arising  from  the  ignorance  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  Southern  people.  Until  this  was  removed  by  diff"using  the  prin- 
ciples of  culture  for  all,  black  and  white,  it  would   be  impossible  to 
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have  any  real  community  of  interest.  Education  must  be  the  cement 
of  the  Union,  and  without  it  we  should  always  be  a  dissevered  people. 
The  people  of  the  South  should  have  equal  facilities  for  popular  edu- 
cation with  the  people  of  the  North,  and  it  was  our  sovereign  duty  to 
furnish  these  for  them. 

The  debate  was  continued  by  Messrs.  L.  E.  Chittenden,  late  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  Washington;  Hill,  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts; 
and  Zalmon  Kichards,  of  Washington. 

The  consideration  of  the  subject  of  Reading  was  resumed,  and 
Messrs.  Claflin,  of  Worcester;  Chase,  of  Richmond,  Va.;  Prof.  Buck- 
ham,  of  the  Vermont  University;  Zalmon  Richards,  of  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Mr.  Slade,  of  Fall  River ;  Hon.  Joseph  White,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts;  and  H.  E.  Sawyer,  of  New 
Britain,  Connecticut;  were  among  the  speakers  on  the  subject.  Ex- 
ercises in  Elocution  followed,  conducted  by  Mr.  Monroe,  which  ter- 
minated the  business  of  the  afternoon  session. 

At  the  evening  session  the  exercises  consisted  of  music  by  a  volun- 
teer quartette  club,  a  lecture,  by  Prof.  J.  S.  Tyler,  of  Amherst  College, 
on  'Socrates  as  a  Model  Teacher',  and  readings  by  Mr.  Monroe. 

August  9th,  1866. 

The  President  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  9  o'clock,  and  the  ex- 
ercises were  opened  with  the  singing  of  a  hymn.  Prayer  was  offered 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ware,  of  Burlington.  Mr.  Converse,  of  Burlington, 
Vermont,  spoke  upon  the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher,  and  this 
was  followed  by  a  number  of  suggestions  in  relation  to  the  study  of 
the  Constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  different  states,  made 
by  Messrs.  Ladd,  of  Providence;  Sawyer,  of  Connecticut;  Todd,  of 
Massachusetts ;  Mowry,  of  Rhode  Island ;  Sherwin  of  the  English 
High  School,  Boston;  and  Philbrick,  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Hoyt,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  offered  the  following: 

Whereas,  it  has  pleased  God  to  remove  by  death  one  of  the  original  officers  of 
this  Institute,  Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  D.D.,  LL.D. ;  therefore, 
Resolved,  That  in  his  death  we  recognize  the  loss  of  one  whose  pen,  voice,  and 
personal  influence,  have  done  much  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  and  mould 
the  present  age;  and  while  we  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  one  so 
eminent  as  an  educator,  we  would  also  gratefully  recognize  the  services  of  the 
first  president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

Remarks  eulogistic  of  the  late  Dr.  Wayland  were  offered  by  Mr. 
Merritt  Lyon,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island ;  Prof.  Albert  Harkness, 
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of  Brown  University;  and  Mr.  Mowry,  of  Ehode  Island;  and  the  res- 
olution was  adopted. 

After  a  short  recess,  in  the  absence  of  Prof.  Greene,  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, who  was  announced  to  lecture  at  eleven  o'clock,  Hon.  George 
F.  Edmunds,  United  States  Senator  from  Vermont,  was  invited  to  de- 
liver an  address. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Edmunds's  address  was  'Learning,  the  Principal 
Safeguard  of  Liberty  and  Order'. 

"The  events  of  the  last  six  years",  he  said,  have  "immeasuvably  and  dispropor- 
tionately developed  the  physical  arts  and  material  forces,  and  have  led  us  insensi- 
bly to  a  degree  of  blind  adoration  of  every  thing  that  can  be  felt  and  seen  and 
heard,  to  the  undue  exclusion  of  those  fundamental  truths  whence  spring  mate- 
rial productions  of  every  nature,  and  of  those  high  principles  which  produce  and 
regulate  every  advance  of  society  in  its  progress  toward  good."  He  then  dis- 
cussed briefly  the  proposition  that  learning  has  kept  pace  with  civilization,  and 
traced  this  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era,  through  the  Middle  Ages,  to 
the  present  time.  He  showed  by  reference  to  history  that  there  was  a  steady  and 
constant  relation  between  the  safety  of  men  in  person,  property  and  opinion,  and 
the  state  of  learning  in  the  community.  The  illustrations  of  this  truth  drawn 
from  Prussia,  where  intelligence  prevails,  and  Spain,  where  ignorance  is  predom- 
inant, and  from  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  of  our  Union,  were  exceeding- 
ly forcible  and  happily  expressed.  Mr.  Edmunds  alluded  to  the  immense  effect 
of  learning  and  education  upon  the  practical  affairs  of  a  state  —  upon  its  laws,  its 
advancement  in  the  arts,  its  social  institutions.  He  also  spoke  of  the  value  of 
learning  in  its  higher  sense,  as  affecting  the  growth  and  development  of  true  lib- 
erty, and  the  stability  of  solid  order  in  a  state.  "  The  long  study  necessary  to 
sound  learning  involves  also  reflection  and  criticism;  and  thus,  in  general,  the 
pursuit  of  learning  not  only  stores  the  mind  of  man  with  all  the  best  treasures  ac- 
cumulated by  the  labors  of  the  past,  but  it  produces  that  harmonious  evolution  of 
the  faculties  and  capacities,  in  their  relative  subordination,  which  has  been  de- 
fined to  be  the  end  of  liberal  education.  Thus  armed  and  thus  trained,  the  man 
of  learning  becomes  a  power  in  himself.  He  possesses  not  only  the  capacity 
for  contest,  but  the  materials  of  warfare.  He  is  the  knight  who  must  defend  the 
citadel  of  truth  and  justice  against  all  fraud  and  all  force.  His  glove  must  hang 
always  from  the  planted  spear  in  the  open  highway.  The  body  of  learned  men — 
learned  in  the  high,  true  sense  —  arc  to  the  world  of  knowledge  and  of  practical 
affairs  much  what  the  church  is  to  the  world  of  morals:  its  highest  and  best  in- 
terests and  ends  are  under  their  guardianship ;  no  interest  or  combination  is  too 
large  for  their  power;  no  wrong  or  error  is  too  minute  for  their  observation. 
They  can  not  be  true  to  their  great  mission  if  they  sit  continually  apart  in  their 
lofty  solitudes  in  the  sacred  temples  of  their  prophets  and  apostles.  If,  like  Moses, 
they  ascend  to  behold  the  ineffable  brightness  of  the  burning  bush,  they  must, 
like  him,  also  strike  the  rock  and  bring  living  waters  to  the  people.  As  they  re- 
ceive the  sacred  tables  of  the  law  in  mountains  inaccessible  to  other  men,  they 
must  descend  and  expound  them  to  the  tribes  below.  They  must  send  their  seers 
and  warriors  into  the  dusty  arena  of  every-day  life.  Their  voices  and  their  weap- 
ons must  be  heard  in  the  din  of  that  strife  between  the  holy  aspirations  that  urge 
us  forward  and  the  appetites  and  passions  that  drag  us  down,  which  the  morning 
sun  evermore  shines  upon,  from  longitude  to  longitude,  over  all  the  earth.  They 
must  not  wait  for  praises  and  cheers;  they  must  aid  the  people,  though  the  peo- 
ple heed  them  not.  They  must  draw  to  themselves  no  one  profession  or  calling, 
but  into  every  department  of  human  exertion  they  must  enter.  The  duties  and 
dangers  and  triumphs  of  the  shop  and  the  field  educe  benefits  and  blessings  as 
great  as  those  of  the  desk  and  the  forum.     On  every  outpost  and  iu  every  line  of 
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the  great  battle-field  of  life  they  must  appear.     Teaching,  leading,  guiding,  warn- 
ing, they  must  themselves  not  the  less  be  open  to  instruction." 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Edmunds  said:  "Let  me  remind  you  that  in  true  society 
there  is  a  brotherhood  in  all  pursuits  and  callings:  that  from  those  who  toil  in  the 
field  or  in  the  forum,  to  those  who  watch,  or  study,  or  pray  in  the  cloister,  or 
trade  in  the  marts,  there  run  the  cords  of  sympathy  and  the  bonds  of  union. 
There  are  on  every  hand  the  same  hopes,  the  same  longings,  and  the  same  sor- 
rows. We  are  not  alone, —  all  are  workers  in  the  same  vineyard,  and  will,  if  we 
work  truly,  all  drink  of  the  rewarding  wine.  We  may  not  see  the  growth  of  our 
labors;  we  may  not  measure  the  good  we  have  done ;  but  nevertheless  it  is  growth 
and  it  is  good, —  growth  and  good  absolutely  essential  to  the  progress  of  the  time. 
It  may  be  the  atom  in  the  slowly-rising  coral  reef  or  the  builded  monument;  but 
the  reef  and  the  monument  are  only  the  maiii/  atoms  that  compose  them  all  — 
lifting  them,  however  slowly  and  with  no  backward  steps,  to  be  the  foundations 
of  continents  or  the  lofty  tributes  and  memorials  to  great  events.  Let  our  con- 
tinuance, then,  in  well-doing  be  patient ;  though  the  lingering  years  bring  us  no 
rewards,  persistence  and  endurance  are  but  other  names  for  victory.  And  when 
at  last  the  long  results  of  time  shall  have  shown  our  places  and"  values  in  the 
rounded  whole  of  this  perpetual  life  of  which  we  have  spoken,  though  haply  there 
may  not,  as  around  the  heads  of  heroes,  gather  around  us  the  lustre  of  many  de- 
parted days  in  a  radiance  that  culminates  as  it  recedes,  still  we  have  some  just 
place  and  share  in  the  estimation  which  after-times  will  surely  bestow  upon  the 
'unknown  soldiers'  who  have  fallen  on  the  battle-fields  of  life  in  the  solitary  glory 
of  good  deeds  alone." 

Mr.  Edmunds's  discourse  was  received  with  abundant  applause. 

In  the  afternoon  letters  were  received  and  read  from  Rev.  Dr.  Mc- 
Cosh,  of  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  Ireland;  Seftor  Sarmiento,  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  Argentine  Republic;  Nathan  Hedges,  Esq.,  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  others.  The  following  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year  were  unanimously  elected  :  President — William  E-  Shel- 
don, Boston,  Massachusetts.  [Nearly  forty  Vice-Presidents  were  also 
chosen.]  Recording  Secretary — Charles  A.  Morrill,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. Assistant  Recording  Secretary  —  George  T.  Littlefield, 
Somerville,  Massachusetts.  Corresponding  Secretaries — T.  D. 
Adams,  Newton,  Massachusetts;  J.  J.  Ladd,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Treasurer  —  Granville  B.  Putnam,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Claflin,  of  Worcester,  offered  resolutions  on  the  death  of  James 
S.  Eaton,  of  Andover;  William  J.  Adams,  and  William  B.  Fowle,  of 
Boston.  The  discussion  on  the  subject  of 'The  Place  of  the  Sciences 
and  the  Classics  in  a  Liberal  Education'  ensued,  the  speakers  being 
Prof.  A.  Harkness,  of  Brown  University;  and  Prof.  Atkinson,  of 
Cambridge.  The  remaining  hours  of  the  afternoon  session  were  de- 
voted to  illustrations  of  the  system  of  'object  teaching'. 

The  evening  session  was  taken  up  by  speakers  representing  fifteen 
states  and  cities,  and  the  British  Provinces,  who  spoke  briefly  on  gen- 
eral subjects.     After  singing  '  Old  Hundred',  the  Institute  adjourned. 

nee  Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 
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MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  WHITE. 
4®"  Post-Offlce  Address  — "695  West- Washington  St.,  Chicago." - 


Solutions. — 10.  16-H2=8=what  he  had  when  he  came  to  4th  tav'n; 
8+16=24;  24^2=12=        "  "  "  "      3d 

12+16=28;  28h-2=14=         "  "  "  "       2d 

14+16=30;  30-r-2=15=         "  "  "  "       1st        " 

or  what  money  he  had  at  first. 

General  Solution.  Let  a=-what  monej  he  had  left  at  the  last  tavern,  b 
—what  he  spent  at  each  tavern,  and  n=the  number  of  taverns  visited. 

Then      n  ^what  he  had  when  he  came  to  nth  or  last  tavern; 

=         "  "  "  "     (n-l)th 

_-^+^"  = (,.-2)th  " 

,,       a+(l  +  2+4+  .  .  .   +2°-i)6      a+{2^-l)b        ,    ^ 
and,  generally, ::^ = -^ — ^=what  mon- 
ey he  had  when  he  came  to  the  first  tavern.  artemas  martin. 

11.  If  y  acres  together  with  that  which  grows  on  the  same  for  3 
weeks  support  6  oxen  and  50  sheep  during  3  weeks,  1  acre  together 
with  what  grows  on  it  for  3  weeks  will  support  j*j  of  6  oxen  and  50 
sheep,  which  is  |f  oxen  and  ^f  sheep. 

If  1  acre  together  with  Avhat  grows  on  it  for  3  weeks  support  |f  ox- 
en and  ^ff  sheep  during  3  weeks,  for  1  week  it  will  support  3  times 
as  many  oxen  and  sheep,  which  is  '/  oxen  and  ^^^  sheep;  t'.e., 

(a)  ■/  oxen  and  'f"  sheep  will  eat  in  1  week  1  acre  together  with 
what  will  grow  on  it  during  3  weeks. 

In  like  manner,  we  get  from   second  condition  of  question, 

(b)  ^f  oxen  and  'f  sheep  will  eat  in  1  week  1  acre  together  with 
wliat  will  grow  on  it  for  8  weeks. 

Subtracting  (a)  from  (b),  we  get 

(c)  f  oxen  and  ^f  sheep  will  be  required  to  eat  simply  what  grows  on 
1  acre  for  5  weeks. 

Adding  (b)  and  (c),  we  get 

(d)  ^f  oxen  and  'f  sheep  will  eat  in  1  week  1  acre  together  with 
what  will  grow  on  it /or  13  weeks. 

If  I  acre  together  with  what  grows  on  it  for  13  weeks  will  support 
*/  oxen  and  'i"  sheep  for  1  week,  65  acres  will  support  65  times  ^f 
oxen  and  '  I"  sheep,  which  is  364  oxen  and  1820  sheep,  for  1  week. 

If  65  acres  together  with  what  grows  on  it  for  13  weeks  jvill  support 
364  oxen  and  1820  slioop  for  1  week,  for  13  weeks  it  will  support  but 
j'j  of  364  oxen  and  1820  sheep,  which  is  28  oxen  and  140  sheep,  the 
answer  required.  sigma. 
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13.  Construction.  On  the  radius  AC  describe  a 
semicircle;  divide  AC  into  three  equal  j^arts, 
and  erect  the  perpendiculars  DF,  EGr.  Then, 
with  centre  C  and  radii  CF,  CO,  describe  cir- 
cles, and  it  is  done.  For,  by  the  nature  of 
the  circle,  the  squares  of  the  chords  or  radii,  - 
CF,  CG,  are  as  the  cosines  CD,  CE. 

Calculation.  3  :  1  : :  15^  :  75;  ^/jg  =  5/3  = 
.660254+  =  CF  =  number  of  inches  of  the  radius  he  must  grind  oflF 
who  grinds  last.  3:2::  15'^  :  150;  VlEO  =  5i/6  =  12.247448+  =  CG. 
12.247448  —  8.660254  =  3.587194  =  what  second  must  grind  off.  And 
15  —  12  247448  =  2.752552  =  what  first  man  must  grind  off. 

ARTEMAS  MARTIN. 

14.  Let  «=the  number  of  oxen,  2/=the  number  of  cows,  z=the  num- 
ber of  calves,  and  w  =  the  number  of  sheep.  Then,  by  the  problem, 
a7+y+3+w=100...[l],  and  40.r+203/+83+2w;=400...[2].  Dividing  [2] 
by  2,  20a;+10?/+4z+M;=200...[3].  Subtracting  [1]  from  [3],  19.r+9i/+ 
30=100...  [4].      Therefore,  by  transposition  and  division,   3y  +  z  = 

100— 19.-r 

— — o      '  ..■[5].     Now  it  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  problem  that 

the  right-hand  member  of  [5]  must  be  a  positive  whole  number;  conse- 
quently, X  can  have  only  such  values  as  will  render  100 — 19.-C  divisible 
by  3  without  a  remainder,  which  is  the  only  condition  imposed  on  x. 

27— z 
If  a;=l,  33/+3=27,  and  ?/= — 5 — •      Therefore,  2  may  be  any  number 

less  than  27  that  will  make  27 — z  divisible  by  3  without  a  remainder. 
Hence,  2  may  be  3,  6,  9,  12,  15,  18,  21,  or  24;  andy=8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  or  1. 
The  corresponding  values  of  w  are  88,  86,  84,  82,  80,  78,  76,  or  74. 
8—2    . 
l{  x—4,  33/+2=8,  and  2/^—0—,  which  is  satisfied  by  z  =  2,  and  z  =  5. 

The  resulting  values  of  y  are  2  and  1 ;  and  of  w,  92  and  90. 
.■.x=    1,    1,    1,    1,    1,    1,    1,    1,    4,    4. 
v=    8,    7,    6,    5,    4,    3,    2,    1,    2,    L 
2  =    3,    6,    9,  12,  15,  18,  21,  24,    2,    5. 
w  =  88,  86,  84,  82,  80,  78,  76,  74,  92,  90. 
These  appear  to  be  all  the  integral  solutions  the  problem  will  admit 
of,  since  no  other  values  of  a;  than  1  and  4  will  satisfy  [5]. 
Second  Solution.  The  average  price  is  $4  per  head. 

19  +  (6X9)  +  (3X9)  =  100. 
Column  (4)  plus  6  times  col- 
umn (5)  plus  9  times  column 
(6)  gives  column  (7),  which  is 
one  set  of  answers;  and  by 
using  different  multipliers  all 
the  answers  in  the  other  solu- 
■ef erred  to  Stoddard's  Practical 
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19      9      3 
tion  can  be  fovind.      The  reader  is 
Arithmetic,  chapter  on  Alligation,  for  explanations  of  this  method  of 
treating  such  questions.  ARTKMA8  MARTIN. 
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Another  Solutmi. 


' 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

40 

1 

1 

20 

1 

8 

8 

1 

3 

2 

18 

8 

2 

18 

64 

6 

19 

9 

3 

19 

72 

9 

We  first  obtain  the  pro- 
Pronf.  portional     numbers     as    is 

1  X  40  =    40  shown  by  columns  2,  3,  and 


8  X  20  =  160 
3X    8=    24 

88  X    2 


4.  But  the  sum  of  these 
176  proportional  numbers  is  31, 

which  is  not  a  factor  of  100; 
100  $400  and  since  it  is  necessary  to 

i  for  an  answer,  we  will  consider  the  columns 


100 
19 
81 
_3 
78 
_3 
75 

3 

9)72 
8 


have  whole  numbers 

separately.     The  sum  of  column  2  (19)  we  subtract  from  100  = 

81 ;  from  81  we  continue  to  subtract  the  sum  of  column  4  until 

the  remainder  is  a  multiple  of  the  sum  of  column  3;   hence  by  taking  . 

3  three  times  from  81  we  have  72,  which  is  a  multiple  of  9.     Now  since 

the  sum  of  the  numbers  in  column  4  has  been  subtracted  3  times,  it  is 

evident  column  4  must  be  multiplied  by  3;    and  as  9  is  contained  in 

72  8  times,  the  numbers  in  3d  must  be  multiplied  by  8.      Tlierefore 

the  numbers  in  5,  6  and  7,  summed  in  the  8th  column,  are  the  number 

of  each  kind  required.     Ajis.  1  ox,  8  cows,  3  calves,  88  sheep. 

Z.  TRUESDEL. 

4.  I  think  the  solution  to  Problem  4  published  in  the  June  Teacher 
proceeds  upon  an  assumption  not  warranted  by  the  conditions  of  the 
problem.  The  circular  pyramidal  solids  re/erred  to  are  not  similar  figures. 
Let  us  see  to  what  such  an  assumption  would  lead  us.  The  length  of 
the  base  of  the  exterior  pyramidal  solid  is  equal  to  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  the  diameter  of  the  stone  diminished  by 
twice  the  altitude  of  said  pyramidal  solid,  say  (taking  J.  M.  K.'s  fig- 
ures), 93—51.078  =  41.922  inches.  41.922X3.1416  =  131.7+  inches. 
Now  the  pyramidal  solid  which  includes  the  entire  stone,  exclusive  of 
the  cylinder  of  waste  about  the  axis,  has  for  a  base  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  the  diagonal  of  a  square  4  inches  on  a 
side,  say  3.1416i/ 32=17.77-)-.  Now  if  the  solids  are  similar,  the  lengths 
of  the  bases  are  homologous  dimensions,  as  well  as  the  respective  alti- 
tudes. We  therefore  have  1  :  5  ::  (131.7)' :  (17.77)^,  a  proportion  suflft- 
ciently  absurd  to  show  the  invalidity  of  the  assumption.  o.  s.  w. 

Problems. — 15.  Find  ,/•  and  ^  from  the  equations  .r^  +  a-y +  ?/'■'  =  244; 
and  .r*-f-  .-c^y-j-  a-'^ -f  a.-^ 4-3/*=:336 16 

16.  A  farmer  hired  a  laborer  for  40  days,  on  condition  that  for  every 
day  he  worked  he  should  receive  $3,  but  for  every  day  lie  was  idle  lie 
should  pay  $1  for  his  board  and  washing.  At  the  expii-ation  of  the  40 
days  he  received  $100.  How  many  days  did  he  work,  and  how  many 
days  was  he  idle? 

17.  A  pole  36  feet  in  hight,  standing  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  24  feet 
wide,  was  broken  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  but  not  severed,  and  the 
top  just  reached  tlie  opposite  bank  of  the  stream.  Required,  how  high 
from  tlie  ground  the  pole  was  broken. 

[These  three  problems  from  Artemas  Martin.] 
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EDITOR'S     CHAIR. 

Thk  Fruits  of  Libkrty. — In  a  recent  speech,  General  Howard  reported  that 
he  liad  official  notice  of  seventy  thousand  negro  children  attending  school  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  he  knew  of  many  self-supporting  schools  besides.  He  men- 
tioned six  colored  schools  in  one  town,  Tallahas.see;  in  Lynchburg  he  found  a 
school  taught  by  a  colored  man.  The  Freedmen's  Bureau  had  secured  school 
privileges  in  the  labor  contracts,  he  added.  The  Macon  Journal  reports  that  more 
than  four  thousand  colored  people,  of  both  se.\es  and  all  ages,  are  attending  schools 
in  that  city.  "Whole  regiments  of  colored  people  have  learned  to  read,"  said 
General  Howard,  "and  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  on  every  planta- 
tion at  tiic  South  some  of  the  people  know  how  to  read."  Six  years  ago  men 
were  hanged  and  women  imprisoned  for  teaching  colored  children  how  to  read. 
Six  yeais  hence  a  great  part  of  these  very  colored  people  will  be  in  the  exercise 
of  the  elective  franchise,  with  the  voluntary  consent  of  the  communities  in  which 
they  live,  and  as  the  natural  result  of  ti:eir  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  good  con- 
duct. 

Brother  Briggs  (he  has  disowned  the  family  a  little  of  late,  but  we  do  n't  blame 
him,  and  shall  continue  to  put  the  old  handle  to  his  name), — Biother  Briggs,  for- 
mer editor  of  this  journal,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  tiie  Chicago  Board  of 
Education.  We  aie  glad  to  know  it.  The  interests  of  education  are  safer  in  no 
hands  than  in  those  of  men  who  have  been  successful  teachers.  They  know  the 
wants  of  the  schools,  and  can  sympathize  with  the  teachers  in  their  labors  and 
trials.  Most  cordially  do  we  congratulate  the  City  of  Chicago  on  the  choice  of 
our  old  friend  to  that  responsible  position. 

And  so  also  do  we  feel  on  the  reelection  to  the  same  body  of  our  old  friend  and 
former  pupil  D.  S.  Wentwoith,  for  some  years  a  very  successful  teacher  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Wentworth  has  already  shown  his  interest  in  the  schools  by  a  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  business  of  the  Board  during  his  past  membership  of  it.  It  makes  us 
feel  very  injuvenescent  to  find  the  boys  coming  up  into  responsible  official  positions. 
But  the  wheels  of  time  must  roll  on,  and  when  they  bring  to  the  top  such  good 
fellows  as  these, — why,  so  be  it,  we  say,  with  all  our  heart! 

Hon.  Samuel  W.  Moulton. — The  familiar  face  of  the  President  of  the  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Education  was  much  missed  at  the  recent  Normal  Commencement, 
its  owner  having  been  detained  at  Washington  by  his  official  duties.  It  has  since 
been  our  good  fortune  to  greet  the  friend,  whose  services  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion Illinois  will  not  soon  forget,  upon  the  floor  of  Congress.  We  were  gratified 
to  learn  from  his  associates  that  his  faithfulness  and  ability  as  a  legislator  have 
won  for  him  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  members.  Well  would  it  be 
for  the  nation  if  all  its  Representatives  at  Washington  were  equally  intelligent, 
efBcient,  and  devoted  to  duty. 
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Graded  Schools.— In  the  Fifth  Bu-iinial  Ri-port  of  the  Superintendent  of  Piib- 
licliistnictionof  the  State  of  Illinois  (1863  — '64),  whic-lihas  lately  been  published, 
we  find  in  the  St.  Clair  County  Report  of  E.  .1.  Palmer,  page  120,  the  following: 
'•  G'rudcd  Srhools.—  Siwc  in  Belleville,  Maseontiih,  and  t^oine  other  villages,  we 
have  no  graded  school.<,  and  in  those  places  their  sehnols  are  not  sueli  as  I  uti- 
derstand  to  be  graded  schools,  though  termed  sueli."  Will  not  Mr.  E.  J.  Palmer 
f:ivor  us  in  the  next  number  of  the  Teacher  with  a  detiiiition  of  what  he  under- 
stands to  be  'graded  schools'?  GliOKUK  BUNSEX. 
Belleville,  St.  Clair  County,  Illinms,  August,  1866. 

Chicago. — Hon.  J.  L.  Piekard,  the  efficient  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  this 
city,  has,  after  mature  deliberation,  declined  the  election  to  the  presidency  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  tendend  to  him  a  second  time  by  its  Board  of  Regents. 
This  act  of  Mr.  Pickard's  is  a  great  good  fortune  to  the  cause  of  education  here. 
It  is  largely  to  the  credit  of  his  able  managenies.t  that  our  schools  have  reached 
their  high  position  in  thoroughness  and  excellence.  Immediately  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  determination  to  remain,  the  Board  of  Education  raised  his 
salary  to  §3,nOO.  B.  R.  Cutter,  Esq.,  has  been  reappointed  Principal  of  the 
Washington  School.  1^'. 

DcPAGK  CocxTY. —  Our  schools  aie  attaining  an  excellence  and  thorough- 
ness under  the  superintendence  of  .Mr.  Ilieluuond  which  it  is  gratifying  to  think  of 
and  speak  of.  We  all  feel  a  just  pride  for  our  common-school  system,  and  yet, 
without  efficient  management  on  the  part  of  directors  and  the  superintendent,  a 
small  part  of  the  benefit  that  siiould  accrue  from  the  large  outlay  annually  made 
is  derived. 

We|[ire  glad  to  learn  that  Superintendent  Richmond  is  demanding  more  and 
more  thoroughness  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  be  teachers,  for  by  this  course 
only  can  our  schools  make  the  advancement  desired.  Teaching  should  become  a 
profession,  rather  than  a  business  to  be  engaged  in  merely  to  pay  the  way  of  some 
student  througii  one  of  our  academies  or  colleges.  Our  people  will  cordially 
sustain  their  superintendent  of  our  common  schools.  They  are  the  safety  of  the 
republic  and  the  hope  of  the  world.  Northern  lUinoian. 

The  Daily  PrisLic  School  i.\  thk  United  States  is  the  title  of  a  new  book 
published  by  Lip|)incott  <S:  Co.,  in  which  are  discussed  at  some  length  the  faults 
of  our  common  schools.  Without  accepting  all  the  conclusions  of  the  author,  or 
sharing  in  many  of  his  gloomy  views,  there  is  one  thing  to  which  he  calls  atten- 
tion which  seems  worth  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

We  have  in  nH)st  of  the  states,  especially  in  the  West,  large  school-funds;  we 
have  a  more  or  less  complicated  system  in  each  state,  and  now  a  National  Bureau. 
Is  there  not  some  danger  that  the  people,  seeing  the  extensive  machinery  in  ap- 
parently beautiful  motion,  may,  if  taxes  for  schools  are  not  very  high,  lose  their 
interest  in  the  schools,  and  feel  that  there  i.*i  little  or  nothing  for  them  to  do? 
Every  teacher  knows  that  it  is  difficult  to  call  away  the  attention  of  a  business 
man,  even  for  a  day,  from  merchandise  and  trade,  to  see  what  his  Mary  and  John 
are  doing  in  school ;  every  teacher  knows,  too,  that  the  earnest  support  of  the 
parents  of  his  pupils  would  greatly  strengthen  his  hands.  Any  thing  that  tends 
to  make  the  gap  between  the  parent  and  the  school  wider  than  it  now  is,  however 
much  good  it  may  do,  must  produce  some  evil  results. 
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TiiK  Connecticut  State  Normal  School  was  organized  in  May,  1850.  From 
that  time  to  January,  1866,  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  four  pupils  were  re- 
ceived. Every  town  in  the  state  has  been  represented  in  the  school.  At  the 
time  of  the  latest  statistics  we  have  of  all  the  older  Normal  Schools  (1863),  Con- 
necticut had  educated  in  her  Normal  School  more  teachers  in  proportion 
than  had  been  educated  in  the  normal  schools  of  any  otlier  state.  For  several 
years,  more  than  one  hundred  teachers  have  left  this  institution  annually,  to 
teach  in  common  schools.  Two  years  ago  a  careful  investigation  was  made,  and 
it  was  ascertained  that  about  six  hundred  of  the  tcacliers  then  employed  in  com- 
mon schools,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  tlie  whole  number  in  the  state,  were 
from  the  Normal  School.  Conn.  Com.  Sch.  Journal. 

MAssAcnrsETTS. — The  semiannual  examination  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Framingham,  Mass.,  took  place  July  1 1. 

Mr.  Bigelow,  the  Principal,  has  resigned  his  position,  which  will  hereafter  be 
filled  by  Miss  Annie  J.  Johnson,  who  has  been  an  a.'ssistant  teacher.  Miss  John- 
son has  been  a  successful  teacher  for  some  years,  and  is  well  qualified  for  this  im- 
portant place. 

B.  M.  Rkynolds,  A.M.,  late  Principal  of  the  Lockport  (111.)  Union  School,  and 
formerly  Superintendent  at  Rock  Island,  has  recently  been  appointed  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools  at  Madison,  Wisconsin  :  salary,  $1,.500. 

The  State  Normal  School  in  Maine  has  been  very  successful  since  its  organi- 
zation in  1864.     The  catalogue  for  this  year  contains  118  names. 

Polynesian  Literature. —  The  following  is  said  to  be  the  speech  of  the  King  of 
the  Tonga  Islands,  at  his  reception  in  New  York:  "Plehn  tee  ufrum  an  lotz  tu- 
drynk,  boolee  furyu,  buh  lee  furyu.  Pipezen  toob  ac  oren  suth  entoete,  ioolee 
furyu,  buh  lee  furyu. 

The  Teacher's  Encyclopaedia. —  Teachers,  as  a  class,  can  not  provide  them- 
selves with  encyclopajdias,  or  such  other  books  of  reference  as  would  aid  them  in 
their  labors;  but  in  the  latest  edition  of  Webster's  magnificent  Quarto  Dictionary 
they  have  a  worthy  substitute.  Whenever  I  meet  teachers  in  their  associations 
or  institutes,  or  in  private,  I  earnestly  present  to  them  the  great  advantage  they 
would  derive  from  having  this  work  near  them.  It  will  tend  to  make  them  accu- 
rate, while  the  definitions  and  illustrations  will  suggest  many  new  ideas  for  elab- 
oration among  their  pupils.  W.  R.  White,  State  Sup't  of  Schools,  West  Virginia. 

Every  Saturday. —  With  the  number  for  September  1st,  Every  Saturday  ■912ls 
enlarged  from  32  to  40  pages.  The  publishers  say  "The  great  success  of  the 
journal  demands  this  enlargement.  The  conductors  will  hereafter  introduce  as  a 
feature  Serial  Stories,  in  compliance  with  a  general  desire.  They  will  select  those 
of  a  first-class  character,  and  of  readable  quality.  'Silcote  of  Silcote',  by  Henry 
Kingsley,  has  just  been  begun,  and  others  will  follow  shortly.  .  .  Traiislations 
from  the  French  periodicals  will  form  a  regular  and  important  feature.  A  most 
thrilling  story  from  the  French  of  Edmond  About  will  be  given  in  September." 

Messrs.  Speakman  &  Proctor  succeed  to  the  business  of  Schermerhorn,  Ban- 
croft &  Co.  in  Chicago,  and  are  also  agents  for  all  the  publications  of  Cowper- 
thwait  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 

Messrs.  R.  S.  Davis  &  Co.,  Boston,  announce  new  editions  of  the  valuable 
Mathematical  Series  of  Benjamin  Greenleaf. 

Messrs.  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  continue  to  publish  both  series  of 
Mitchell's  Geographies,  Goodrich's  Histories,  and  other  school-books  of  acknowl- 
edged merit.     They  have  recently  made  some  additions  to  their  list. 
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NOTICES     OF     BOOKS,     ETC. 


School-Laws  of  Illinois,  as  Amexpkd  Fkb.  lij,  1865;  with  Official  and  Judicial 
Decisions  in  relation  to  Coininon  Schools.  Second  Edition, —  revised  and  en- 
larged. By  Newton  Batcnian,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  8vo., 
244pp.     Cloth.     A1.75. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  having  been  exhausted,  and  the  demand  continu- 
ing. Dr.  Batenian  has  issued  a  second  edition,  containing  a  large  amount  of  new 
and  valuable  matter.  The  original  work  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  some  per" 
tions,  deemed  superfluous,  have  been  struck  out,  and  new  decisions,  etc.,  amount- 
ing to  somewhat  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  volume,  have  been  added.  It 
is  a  reliable  and  authoritative  guide  on  all  points  arising  under  the  school-law, 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  whether  teacher  or  school  officer,  who 
has  aught  to  do  with  administering  the  provisions  of  that  law.  n. 

The  (tovf.rxment  Class-Book.  By  Andrew  W.  Young,  author  of  'First  Lessons 
in  Civil  Government',  'American  Statesmen',  etc.  New  York:  Clark  &  May- 
nard.     Chicago:  Adams,  Blackmer  &  Lyon.     12mo.,  308pp.     $1.25. 

The  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  government  is  being  more 
and  more  clearly  demonstrated  every  year.  Any  system  of  politics  or  education 
which  supposes  our  people  able  to  fulfill  the  high  duties  of  American  citizens  when 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  spirit  of  republicanism,  and  of  the  rights  and  duties  per. 
Gaining  to  citizenship  in  a  republic,  is  palpably  and  seriously  defective.  If  it  is 
not  the  greatest  fault  in  our  common-school  system,  certainly  it  is  one  that  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked,  that  no  greater  provision  has  been  made  for  instruction  in 
this  important  subject.  Though  the  need  of  such  instruction  has  been  seriously 
felt  by  teachers,  no  satisfactory  results  have  hitherto  been  reached,  for  the  want 
of  suitable  text-books.  The  one  before  us  seems  well  adapted  for  use  in  the  high- 
er classes  in  all  our  common  schools.  It  treats  —  first,  of  the  Principles  of  Gov- 
ernment and  its  different  Forms;  second,  of  State  Governments;  third,  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  fourth,  of  Common  and  Statutory  Law;  fifth, 
of  the  Law  of  Nations.  These  different  topics  are  developed  in  a  clear  and  sim- 
ple manner,  embracing  enough  of  law  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  people.  A  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  this  book  would  save  much 
doubt  and  anxiety,  and  many  instances  of  petty  litigation.  w. 

Monteith's  Physical  a.vd  Intermediate  Geography.  By  James  Mouteith,  author 
of  a  series  of  Geographies.     New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

In  preparing  this  work,  the  author  has  departed  from  the  method  usually  fol- 
lowed by  writers  upon  iliis  subject.  The  general  divisions  are  —  Part  I,  Physical; 
Part  II,  Local  and  Civil.  Part  I  treats  quite  fully  of  the  physical  history  of  the 
Earth,  from  creation  to  the  present  time.  The  explanations  of  the  different  caus- 
es which  have  produced  its  present  condition  are  clear,  and  are  accompanied  by 
beautiful  illustrations,  which  in  themselves  are  material  for  profitable  study.  The 
subjects  of  climate  and  vegcuition  are  treated  generally,  and  the  learner  is  left  to 
draw  his  own  inferences  for  particular  countries.  The  whole  subject  is  treated 
according  to  the  Object  Sy.^tem,  and  is  calculated  to  develop  thoroughness  and 
independence  in  the  student  This  part  of  the  work  embraces  what  is  usually 
taught  in  Geology.  Part  II  comprises  maps  with  the  usual  questions,  with  routes 
of  travel.  The  populations  of  cities  and  lengths  of  rivers  and  lakes  are  a  desira- 
ble addition. 

Tiie  work  is  deficient  in  what  is  generally  taught  under  the  heads  of  Mathemat- 
ical and  Political  Geography,  as  well  as  in  statements  of  the  value  and  extent  of 
products,  commerce,  maaufactures,  and  some  items  of  history  generally  embraced 
in  similar  works.  '  w. 


COMMON  -  SCHOOL  DECISIONS. 


Second  Edition — Revised  and  Enlarged. 

CONTAINS: 

I. —  Tfie  Common-School  Laws  of  the  State,  with  all  the  late 
Amendments. 
II. —  An  Examination  and  Explanation  of  each  Section  of  the 

Amendatory  Act  of  February  16,  1865. 
III. — The  Official  Decisions  and  Instructions  of  the  State  Su- 
perintendents, AND  THE  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 

RELATION   to   CoMMON  ScHOOLS. 


The  whole  work  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  is  much  enlarged,  co'^" 
taining  about  seventy  pages  of  entirely  new  matter.  The  official  decisions 
are  confirmed  by  copious  references  to,  and  citations  of,  judicial  authorities. 
To  this  end,  the  Supreme  Court  Reports  have  been  carefully  and  exhaust- 
ively searched.  It  is  hoped  that  this  feature  of  the  work  will  make  it  of 
some  value  to  members  of  the  bar,  in  the  management  of  cases  arising  un- 
der the  School-Laws  of  the  State.  The  number  of  decisions  is  nearly  dou- 
bled; embracing  a  wide  range  and  great  variety  of  subjects,  all  of  a  practi- 
cal nature.  It  is  believed  that  questions  can  hardly  arise  under  our  present 
school -laws  upon  which  some  light,  if  not  a  definite  answer,  will  not  be 
found  in  the  three  hundred  decisions  of  this  volume.  Forms  of  all  the 
more  common  and  necessary  school  instruments  are  added,  for  the  conven- 
ience of  school  officers.  The  index  to  the  official  and  judicial  decisions  will 
be  found  more  copious  and  exhaustive  than  before. 

The  ain,  throughout,  has  been  to  render  the  work  a  plain,  practical,  and 
reliable, 
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and  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  accomplish  that  end.  Tie  unexpected 
favor  with  which  the  first  edition  was  received,  and  the  assurances  of  its  use- 
fulness which  have  been  given  from  every  portion  of  the  State,  have  prompt- 
ed the  reissue  of  the  work,  in  its  present  enlarged  and  improved  form. 

As  this  book  is  prepared  for  the  especial  purpose  of  aiding  school  officers 
in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  they  may  lawfully  purchase  and 
pay  for  it  out  of  the  school-funds. 

IPPIICE 

Well  Bound  in  Cloth, $1.75. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 
the  undersigned,  at  Springfield,  III. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN. 
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ORAL        TEACHING.* 


BY     EDWIN     C.     HEWETT. 

ScHooL-GoiXG  has,  or  ought  to  have,  two  objects, —  Education  and 
Learning, —  Development  and  Acquisition:  its  true  purposes  are  to 
aid  the  pupil  to  become  and  to  get.  These  two  purposes,  though  they 
may  be  distinctly  seen  and  separately  stated,  are  not  easily  di.ssociated 
in  any  proper  system  of  education.  Acquisition  strengthens  the  pow- 
er to  acquire, —  at  least,  if  jiroperly  made;  and  every  increase  of  power 
makes  new  acquisition  more  easy.  There  are  scarcely  any  j^roper- 
school  or  educational  exercises  that  do  not,  more  or  less  perfectly, 
serve  both  purposes  of  school-going. 

True,  there  are  those  who  seem  to  think  that  the  only  object  of 
schools  is  to  help  the  pupil  to  a  stock  of  knowledge;  and  they  estimate 
the  value  of  a  school,  and  of  a  teacher's  services,  by  the  number  of  facts 
the  pupil  has  been  able  to  store  away  in  his  memory.  In  fact,  if  we 
probe  the  matter  somewhat  deeply,  1  fear  we  shall  find  this  view  much 
more  prevalent  than  any  one  with  just  educational  ideas  could  wish. 
Which  seems  to  be  the  common  aim  of  examinations, — whether  of  jju- 
pils  or  of '  andidates  for  the  teacher's  office, — is  it  to  find  what  the  can- 
didate can  do,  or  what  he  has  learned? 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  are  ready  to  ad- 
vocate certain  school  exercises  and  processes,  simply  for  the  power 
they  are  supposed  to  give:  they  are  defended  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  merely  mental  gymnastics.  But  1  see  not  why  each  exercise,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  ini])arts  strength,  may  not  serve  a  utilitarian  pur- 
pose. Our  faculties  and  powers  grow  by  use.  If  we  wish  to  strengthen 
the  Memory,  may  it  not  be  as  well  done  by  learning  algebraic  formu- 
ItB,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  places,  lists  of  rulers  and  sovereigns, 
or  the  ten  commandments,  as  by  learning  that  which  has  in   itself  no 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Americau  Normal  Association,  at  Indianapolis, 
August  14th,  1866. 
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value?  May  not  the  Reasoning  powers  be  as  well  developed  by  the 
processes  of  geometry,  which  may  help  to  lay  out  roads  or  measure  the 
distances  of  the  planets,  as  in  the  endless  and  futile  sophisms  of  the 
mediajval  schoolmen?  Why  may  not  the  Perceptives  be  as  well 
trained  in  observing  the  peculiarities  of  bark  and  leaves,  in  studying 
and  classifying  bugs  and  birds,  as  in  the  observation  of  things  that 
take  no  hold  on  our  every-daj'  life? 

But,  while  we  recognize  and  defend  the  twofold  purpose  of  school- 
training,  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  that  development  is  better  than 
mere  acquisition.  Development  is  fundamental;  acquisition  v/ill  fol- 
low it.  Development  is  the  nobler  jjart  of  education:  in  fact,  etymo- 
logically,  it  is  about  the  whole  of  it.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge, — 
if  it  be  real,  and  not  a  mere  gathering  of  the  signs  of  knowledge,  words, 
—  can  hardly  fail  to  foster  development.  And  yet,  shall  we  not  all 
confess  the  truth  of  the  philosopher's  words:  "  Neither  is  there  found 
any  proportion  between  the  possessioyi  of  truths  and  the  develojvnent  of 
the  mind  in  which  they  are  deposited.  Every  learner  in  science  is  now 
familiar  with  more  truths  than  Aristotle  or  Plato  ever  dreamed  of 
knowing;  yet,  compared  with  the  Stagyrite  or  the  Athenian,  verj'  few 
among  the  masters  of  modern  science  rank  higher  than  intellectual 
barbarians."?  Still,  we  think,  development  —  education  —  must  come 
to  us  chiefly  through  the  process  of  gathering;  really,  it  came  thus  to 
those  giants  of  old.  Tlie  reason  why  they  so  far  overtopped  the  mod- 
erns in  power  is  that, —  in  addition,  perhaps,  to  the  germs  of  greater 
strength, —  their  gathering  was  accomplished  more  completelj^  by  them- 
selves,—  less  at  second-hand, —  and  by  the  overcoming  of  greater  ob- 
stacles. 

And  here  let  us  stop  a  moment  to  examine  these  familiar,  hackneyed 
words, — 'Education',  'Development'.  Their  meaning  is  much  the 
same:  neither  contains  the  remotest  suggestion  of  creation.  To  edu- 
cate is  merely  to  lead  out;  but,  at  least,  the  germ  of  the  thing  to  be 
led  out  must  be  already  present.  To  develop  is  to  take  the  cover  off, 
to  unveil;  but  no  removal  of  covering  will  bring  to  sight  what  does 
not  now  exist.  It  follows,  then,  that,  as  men  are  created  with  the 
germs  of  powers  widely  differing,  no  systems  of  education  can,  or 
ought  to,  make  all  men  alike.  'T  is  often  said  that  "a  man  maybe- 
come  whatever  he  wills."  This  is  true,  as  a  lamented  friend  was  wont 
to  say,  only  'within  certain  great  liniits'.  Away  with  the  teaching  that 
every  man  may  make  a  Newton  or  a  Michel  Angelo.  Had  Newton 
himself  attempted  the  work  of  Angelo,  we  should  have  lost  the  pliilos- 
opher  without  gaining  another  great  artist.  On  the  other  hand,  had 
Angelo  given  himself  to  the  Mathematics,  he  never  could  have  written 
the  Principia,  but  we  should  have  missed  St.  Peter's  dome. 

That  remark  of  Kirke  White's,  that  he  would  leave  writing  verses 
and  attend  thoroughly  to  mathematics,  because  he  more  than  half  sus- 
pected himself  of  a  dislike  for  them,  is  worthy  of  only  partial  com- 
mendation.    Had  he  lived,  he  might  probably  have  filled  an  honorable 
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place  among  the  poets;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  his  mathematics 
would  have  greatly  benefited  eitlier  himself  or  the  world,  especially 
if  he  really  had  a  natural  dislike  for  them.  Shall  we  agree,  then,  that 
true  development  is  the  great  purpose  of  school-going?  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  individual  as  God  has  made  him,  and  not  as  some  one 
else  is  made?  And,  as  no  nursery-man  sjjends  his  time  chiefly  in  nurs- 
ing his  inferior  trees  to  the  neglect  of  the  promising  ones,  and  no 
stock-raiser  cares  chiefly  for  the  infirm  and  feeble  of  his  flock,  shall 
we  not  give  our  best  efforts  as  teachers  to  the  superior  training  of  those 
powers  which  any  individual  pupil  may  possess  in  a  high  degree,  in 
stead  of  spending  the  best  of  our  strength  and  his  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  make  him  altogether  conform  to  some  fancied  general  symmetry? 

I  would  not  decry  symmeti-ical  development:  but  some  of  you  will 
remember  that,  according  to  the  proverb,  there  are  materials  from 
w^hich  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  silk  purse  or  a  whistle.  I  fear,  some 
times,  in  these  days  of  famous  educational  systems  and  liobbies,  of 
class-training  and  graded  schools,  we  shall  do  our  work  too  much  by 
the  wholesale  and  in  the  mass;  and  I  can  but  believe  that  every  true 
teacher  should  be  especially  on  the  alert,  now,  for  individual  peculiar- 
ities, and  in  adapting  at  least  a  part  of  his  efforts  to  promote  their 
growth  and  perfection. 

If  Development,  or  real  Education,  comes  chieflj'  by  the  means  of  ac- 
quisition, it  becomes  us  to  inquire  in  what  way  the  acquisition  is  made. 
I  know  of  but  two  methods  of  obtaining  knowledge,  viz.,  by  original 
investigation,  and  by  receiving  from  others, —  that  is,  by  tradition.  It 
is  idle  to  deny  the  importance  or  the  usefulness  of  either  method.  To 
cut  ourselves  off  from  original  discovery  or  invention  is  to  put  an  end 
to  all  progress, —  to  become  at  once  like  the  Chinese, — to  acknowledge 
that  the  "former  days  were  better  than  these",  truly,  which,  the  wise 
man  says,  "  is  not  to  inquire  wisely."  To  reject  all  that  antiquity  has 
done  is  to  render  ourselves  beggars,  and  to  compel  the  present  to  do 
over  again  all  the  work  of  the  past. 

We  are  far  from  adopting  the  extreme  theory  of  some,  that  books 
are  useless  or  harmful  in  correct  teaching,  and  that  the  pupil  is  to  find 
out  every  thing  for  himself.  Yet,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  great- 
est error  in  our  schools  in  the  past,  and  perhaps  at  present,  is  too  great 
slavishness  to  books.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  often  the  memorizing 
of  the  text-book  —  and  frequently  the  words  of  tlie  book  only,  with  but 
the  faintest  or  no  conception  of  their  value  —  takes  the  place  of  real 
learning.  If  our  books  were  the  best  possible,  this  were  bad  enough; 
but,  with  such  crude,  imperfect,  and  often  inaccurate,  books  as  we 
have,  it  is  far  worse;  and  the  only  thing  more  pernicious  would  be  to 
discard  books  entirely,  at  least  until  we  can  get  a  better-trained  class 
of  teachers  than  the  present  generation  is  like  to  give  us. 

Let  us  attend  a  little  to  the  two  ways  of  learning  that  we  have  indi- 
cated, and  inquire  what  is  the  need  of  the  living,  oral  teacher  in  each. 
Original   investigation   is  the  earliest  and  chief  business  of  the  child. 
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No  sooner  does  he  open  his  eyes  in  this  wonderful  workl,  than  he  be- 
gins his  investigations.  But,  like  the  partially-restored  blind  man,  he 
sees  'men  as  trees  walking',  the  moon  is  as  near  as  the  laini^.  How 
necessary  to  the  young  philosopher  the  aid  of  the  mother  or  teacher! 
and  how  important  to  the  little  learner  that  his  guides  should  not  be 
of  the  number  who,  '  having  eyes,  see  not,  and  having  ears,  hear  not' ! 
What  can  an  Agassiz  see,  as  with  the  eye  of  a  microscope,  to  which 
you  and  I  are  as  blind  as  the  crawling  mole!  Still,  many  of  the  child's 
questions  must  go  unanswered,  even  if  he  be  under  the  guidance  of  the 
wisest. 

But,  not  only  in  the  training  of  the  perceptive  faculties  and  in  the 
study  of  Nature  is  it  important  that  the  pupil  be  guided  by  an  intelli- 
gent teacher,  but  also  in  his  early  acquaintance  with  school  studies  he 
may  be  led  to  find  out  many  things  for  himself  better  than  to  be  taught 
those  things  in  any  other  way.  He  who  does  not  know  that  '  two  and 
two  make  four'  is  said  to  be  very  ignorant;  but  no  one  possesses  that 
early  truth  as  his  own  property  until  he  finds  it  out  by  his  own  inves- 
tigation. The  pupil  need  not  be  told  dogmatically  that  a  represents 
four  sounds  in  the  English  language:  help  him,  and  he  will  discover  it 
for  himself  Why  tell  the  pupil,  to  begin  with,  that  "  an  island  is  a 
body  of  land  surrounded  by  water  "  ?  By  the  help 'of  his  imagination, 
or  of  a  picture,  or,  better  yet,  by  seeing  a  real  island,  let  him  become 
familiar  with  the  fact;  then  put  it  in  words  for  him,  or,  aid  him  to  do  it. 

It  were  easy  to  multiply  examples  in  every  one  of  the  school  stud- 
ies: but  we  may  say,  in  brief,  that  no  fact  or  definition  will  ever  be  the 
pupil's  own  until  he  has  acquired  it  by  some  labor  of  his  own  much 
akin  to  original  investigation;  and  happy  is  that  pupil  who,  in  these 
early  forays  into  the  domain  of  science,  has  a  comi^etent  guide,  with  a 
clear  head,  and  a  tongue  equally  ready  to  move  or  to  rest,  as  occasion 
may  require. 

But,  is  it  objected  that,  in  this  way,  we  are  doing  what  I  just  now 
condemned, —  that  is,  throwing  away  what  others  have  done,  and 
obliging  the  pupil  to  do  it  all  over  for  himself?  Not  so.  It  was  easy 
for  the  courtiers  to  make  the  egg  stand  on  end  when  Columbus  had 
showed  them  how;  but  only  one  egg  stood  by  his  action:  so  it  was  easy 
for  the  European  after  Columbus  to  discover  America;  but  no  one  of 
them  discovered  America  without  making  the  voyage.  No  reading  of 
the  account  of  Columbus  really  showed  Cat  Island  or  Cuba  to  a  single 
Spaniard. 

But,  is  it  again  objected  that  time  is  wasted  in  this  way?  that  the 
pupil  knows  enough  about  an  island  when  he  has  well  learned  the  def- 
inition, without  any  such  trouble  as  we  recommend?  This  leads  me 
to  speak  of  the  necessity  of  oral  teaching  in  connection  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  from  books;  for  I  conceive  that  we  here  touch  the 
most  fatal  error  in  our  schools.  How  long  before  parents  and  teachers 
will  learn  that  a  pupil  may  recite  words  with  the  utmost  correctness 
and  glibness,  and  yet  be  as  ignorant  of  their  meaning  as  a  Hottentot? 
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In  fact,  not  soklom  the  words,  like  racers,  run  with  the  more  ease  the 
less  weight  tliey  carry.  Old  Shen.stone  had  a  truer  concejttion  when 
he  writes  of 

"Learning's  imps, 
Who,  clicorless,  o'er  her  darkling  region  stray. 
Till  Reason's  morn  arise  and  light  them  on  their  way." 

After  careful  tliought  and  research,  we  come  fully  to  compreliend 
the  truth  that  "the  square  of  the  sum  of  two  quantities  is  equal  to  the 
square  of  the  first,  plus  twice  the  product  of  the  two,  plus  the  square 
of  the  second" ;  and  when  the  tyro  in  Algebra  jabbers  off  this  formula, 
we  vainly  fancy  that  it  means  as  much  to  him  as  it  means  to  us.  Said 
one  of  a  smart  class  in  Geography,  "  Latitude  is  distance  from  the 
Equator  neither  North  or  >South."  He  had  probably  given  it  so  twen- 
ty times;  but  a  little  rapidity  or  indistinctness  had  hid  the  mistake 
from  his  teacher  till  a  visitor  discovered  it.  Still,  this  absurd  state- 
ment was  as  good  to  that  pupil,  in  every  respect,  as  the  right  one. 

To  my  mind,  the  strangest  of  all  the  strange  things  in  respect  to 
Pestalozzi  is  that  he,  after  his  full  and  clear  enunciation  of  educational 
principles  as  enduring  as  the  eternal  hills,  should  have  fallen  into  just 
this  mistake,  and  should  have  taken  for  granted  that,  when  his  puj^ils 
made  his  statements  after  him,  they  comprehended  all  the  ideas  those 
statements  covered;  and  more  ab-surd  still,  that  he  should  believe  — 
and  actually  attempt  it — that  he  could  write  down  correct  processes 
of  teaching  in  a  book  in  such  a  way  that,  by  its  aid,  the  most  stupid 
could  teach  as  well  as  the  most  intelligent.  And  yet,  when  I  see  some 
of  the  famous  minute  systems  of  Object  Lessons  now  published  and 
used,  I  query  if  Pestalozzi's  mistake  died  with  him. 

The  philosophy  of  this  mistake  can  be  stated,  I  think,  in  a  single 
proposition, —  viz.,  the  mind  of  the  hearer  will  always  determine  the  value  of 
a  word  to  him.  Trench  says  '"  You  can  not  impart  to  any  man  more 
than  the  words  which  he  understands  either  now  contain  or  can  be 
made  intelligibly  to  him  to  contain.' 

You  will  not  suspect  me  of  an  attemi^t  to  be  original  when  I  ay 
words  are  like  coins.  But  what  gives  coins  their  value?  To  be  sure, 
they  must  contain  real  metal,  and  they  must  bear  the  stamp  of  author- 
ity; but  this  is  not  all.  The  value  is  chiefly  determined  by  the  state 
or  condition  of  the  possessor.  The  dime,  to  the  rich  spendthrift,  may 
mean  only  an  inferior  cigar  or  a  drink  of  whisky;  to  the  poor  widow 
it  means  the  loaf  of  bread  that  may  save  the  life  of  her  starving  child. 
To  the  poor  laborer,  the  dollar  he  receives  at  night  stands  for  a  long 
day's  work  in  the  broiling  sun,  or  it  may  mean  the  food  or  clothing 
for  which  the  dear  ones  at  home  are  suffering  To  the  child,  or  the 
savage,  neither  the  metal  nor  the  stamp  determines  the  value  of  the 
coin:  it  is  its  color,  size,  or  jingle;  the  bright  cent  or  the  glittering  bead 
may  be  worth  more  than  the  tarnished  dollar  or  double-eagle. 

A  few  days  since,  a  curious  friend,  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  was 
discoursing  to  me  most  enthusiastically  concerning  an  old  silver  coin 
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that  had  been  picked  up  some  where  in  the  wilds  of  Wisconsin.  Its 
intrinsic  value  was  about  two  dollars.  But  what  was  it  worth  to  him? 
It  was  an  old  European  coin  struck  in  honor  of  the  Peace  of  Westpha- 
lia; and,  although  the  time  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  my 
friend  had  just  risen  from  a  little  nap  to  take  the  train,  j-et,  as  he  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  photograph  of  the  precious  coin  and  explained  to  me 
its  curious  legend,  the  memory  of  what  that  coin  meant — the  history 
of  the  Thirty-Years  War,  and  the  grand  facts  connected  with  the  im- 
portant peace  that  closed  it  —  caused  a  wonderful  light  under  his  spec- 
tacles. He  had  also  a  photograijh  of  a  coin  struck  by  Philip  of  Mace- 
don, — perhaps  from  the  gold  of  the  Chersonesus,  which  that  monarch 
knew  so  well  how  to  use;  but,  I  am  sure,  it  would  have  taken  a  great- 
er sum  of  Philip's  gold  to  buy  from  my  friend  even  the  shadows  of 
those  two  coins  than  was  often  sufficient  to  bribe  an  Athenian  orator, 
or  to  open  the  gates  of  a  hostile  city. 

All  that  has  here  been  said  in  respect  to  coins  will  apply  equally 
well  in  res^sect  to  the  value  men  find  in  words:  some  word  which  opens 
up  a  whole  volume  of  history, — which  is  itself,  as  Trench  says,  'fossil 
history ', — will  kindle  in  the  eye  of  an  appreciative  man  as  vivid  a  glow 
as  shone  in  the  eyes  of  my  curious  friend  on  that  June  morning.  As 
the  child  and  the  savage  judge  of  coins,  so  will  the  untutored  and  the 
thoughtless  regard  the  words  we  use:  their  length  and  jingle  make 
their  value.  How  much  sweeter  is  the  sound  of  some  high-wrought, 
foreign  phrase  than  that  of  the  plain  Saxon,  whose  meaning  is  as  ac- 
cessible as  the  chestnut  just  fallen  from  the  burr!  "  Pastor,"  said  an  old 
deacon,  "do  you  not  understand  Latin?"  "Yes,"  was  the  answer. 
"  Why,  then,  do  you  never  put  any  in  your  sermons?"  "  Would  ?/om 
understand  it,  if  I  did?"  said  the  i^astor.  "No;  but  we  pay  for  the 
best, —  and  we  want  it." 

As  the  spendthrift  regards  and  uses  the  money  in  his  i^ocket.  so  does 
the  thoughtless  pupil  regard  the  precious  words  with  which  we  are  so 
careful  to  fill  his  memory.  They  will  be  worth  little  to  any  one  to 
whom  they  do  not  represent  past  toil  and  present  use.  As  two  things 
—  intrinsic  value  and  an  appreciation  in  the  possessor  —  are  necessary 
to  the  worth  of  a  coin,  so  precisely  the  same  two  things  are  essential 
to  the  worth  of  every  word  we  learn  or  use.  And  this  appreciation 
rarely,  or  never,  is  a  spontaneous  growth.  Any  living  teacher,  with 
the  living  voice,  and  with  ingenious,  well-exjjressed  thought,  must 
make  words  real  to  the  mind  of  the  child, —  must  lead  him  to  the  act- 
ual things  of  which  the  words  he  learns  are  only  the  signs. 

The  criticisms  made  by  good  old  Comenius  upon  the  methods  of 
teaching  in  vogue  in  his  day  have  not  yet  lost  their  force,  although 
more  than  two  hundred  years  have'  passed  since  they  were  written: 
"  To  instruct  youth  well  is  not  to  cram  them  with  a  mish-mash  of  words, 
phrases,  sentences,  and  opinions,  gathered  from  reading  various  au- 
thors, but  to  open  their  understandings  to  the  things  themselves; 
so  that  from  them,  as  from  living  springs,  many  streamlets  may  flow." 
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•■  Hitherto  the  schools  liave  done  nothing  with  the  view  of  developing 
children,  like  young  trees,  from  the  growing  impulse  of  their  own 
roots,  but  with  that  of  hanging  them  over  with  twigs  broken  off  else- 
where. They  teach  youth  to  adorn  themselves  with  others'  feathers, 
like  the  crow  in  ^Esop's  fables.  They  do  not  show  them  things 
themselves  as  they  are,  but  tell  them  what  one,  and  another,  and  a 
third,  and  a  tenth,  has  thought  and  written  about  tliem;  so  that  it  is 
thought  a  mark  of  great  wisdom  for  a  man  to  know  a  great  many  ojiin- 
ions  which  contradict  each  other." 

A  celebrated  writer*  of  English  history,  in  more  recent  times,  uses 
similar  language:  'The  memory  is  by  no  means  the  faculty  which  it 
is  (most)  important  in  education  to  cultivate;  very  far  from  it  .  .  . 
The  originating  powers  most  require  cultivation.  Men  must  be  ena- 
bled to  think  for  themselves,  not  learn  what  we  think."  Quotations 
from  the  soundest  writers  on  Education,  both  ancient  and  modern,  in 
condemnation  of  rote  learning,  might  be  adduced,  ad vijinitum.  And 
yet  the  vicious  system  continues  and  finds  advocates,  and  will  do  so 
until  judicious  oral  teaching,  conducted  by  teachers  fitted  for  their 
tt'ork,  shall  become  far  more  common  than  it  is  at  present.  Just  now, 
the  main  aim  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  of  the  Teachers'  Journals 
in  the  United  States  seems  to  be  to  show  ujj,  condemn,  and  correct, 
this  vei-y  evil 

But  children  are,  nevertheless,  frequently  taught,  as  Hamlet  read, 
"Words,  words,  my  lord";  and  the  correct,  prompt  repetition  of 
words,  understood  or  not,  wins  medals  and  ajjplause.  Not  seldom,  I 
fear,  were  the  test  applied,  the  result  would  be  as  humiliating  as  in  the 
case  reported  by  one  of  the  Royal  Inspectors  in  England,  some  ten 
years  ago.  Two  children,  about  eleven  years  old,  and  exhibiting  more 
than  usual  intelligence,  were  asked  to  write  down  several  answers 
from  the  catechism,  which  they  had  repeated,  week  days  and  Sun- 
days, one  half-hour  each  day,  for  four  or  five  years.  The  result,  in  re- 
spect to  one  answer,  was  as  follows:  "  My  duty  toads  God  is  to  bleed  in 
him  to  fearing  and  to  loaf  withold  your  arts  withold  my  mine  withold 
my  sold  and  with  my  sernth  to  whirchp  and  to  give  thinks  to  put  my 
old  trast  in  him  to  call  upon  him  to  onner  his  old  name  and  his  world 
and  to  save  him  truly  all  the  days  of  my  life's  end."  I  can-give  you 
but  little  idea  of  the  spelling,  of  course;  but  the  inspector  remarks 
that  "  the  error  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  spelling,  not  a  phonetic  express- 
ion of  ideas  that  are  understood,  but  that  it  involves  absolute  nonap- 
prehension  of  the  meaning." 

By  such  training,  not  only  is  the  mind  allowed  to  sleep,  but  a  pre- 
mium is  given  for  slumber.  And  how  much  like  this  passes  for  Edu- 
cation, now  and  here!  What  need  for  the  competent  teacher  to  'wake 
up  mind',  as  Mr.  Page  well  expresses  it,  by  bringing  his  own  mind 
into  living,  earnest  contact  with  the  mind  of  the  pupil!     A  mind  not 

*  Froude. 
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essentially  diseased  will  never  again  be  satisfied  with  such  miserable 
word-work,  if  it  has  once  been  thoroughly  'waked  up'. 

A  very  excellent  writer  on  this  subject  says:  ''The  i^ujiil  whose  in- 
tellect has  once  been  aroused  can  not  help  striving,  partially  at  least, 
to  understand  what  he  hears  or  learns,  and  can  not  fasten  his  attention 
upon  sounds  that  are  unintelligible  to  him.  The  j^upil  whose  intellect 
has  slumbered  while  his  senses  have  been  active  remembers  sounds 
with  facility,  and  is  content  to  attach  no  meaning  to  them.  He  sub- 
stitutes the  appearance  of  knowledge  for  the  reality, —  the  sign  for  the 
thing  signified, — words  for  ideas, —  answers  for  information.  His  verb- 
al knowledge  is  often  so  accurate  as  to  prevent  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  the  utter  mental  darkness  that  it  veils." 

I  have  dwelt  long  vipon  the  importance  of  oral  teaching, — which,  by 
the  way,  is  about  the  only  teaching;  for,  to  read  questions  from  a  book 
and  to  hear  the  answers  from  a  book  about  as  much  resembles  real 
teaching  as  whitewashing  a  barn  resembles  the  painting  of  Angelo's 
frescoes.  I  might  add  to  what  I  have  already  said  that  there  are  many 
things  important  for  the  pupil  to  learn  in  his  school-days  that  he  will 
not  find  in  his  school-books.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  have  prescribed 
studies  enough  in  our  schools  already;  but,  by  attending  to  judicious 
oral  lessons,  not  only  will  the  pupil's  mind  be  waked  up,  the  words  of 
his  book  have  a  meaning,  and  his  power  to  investigate  for  himself  be 
developed  and  strengthened,  but  he  will  acquire  a  fund  of  knowledge 
supplemental  to  that  in  his  books,  and  not  less  essential  to  him. 

It  now  only  remains  to  make  a  few  suggestions  respecting  the  pre- 
paring and  conducting  of  oral  lessons;  and  I  remark, —  They  must 
be  well  considered,  and  carefully  prepared,  beforehand.  Mere  ramb- 
ling talks  are  of  but  little  value  any  where;  and  the  hours  of  school 
are  too  few  to  allow  any  part  of  them  to  be  thus  wasted.  Each  exer- 
cise ought  to  have  some  definite  aim, —  some  one  or  more  leading 
things  which  it  is  proposed  to  teach;  and  the  stejas  by  which  the  grand 
result  is  to  be  reached  should  be  carefully  arranged.  Not  that  the 
whole  conversation  can  well  be  devised  beforehand,  for  it  is  desirable 
that  conversation  between  pupils  and  teacher  should  be  full  and  free; 
but  the  conclusions  in  every  case  can  be  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the 
teacher,  and  should  be  cast  in  exact  and  perspicuous  language, — words 
fit  to  be  written  down  by  the  pujiil  and  treasured  in  his  memory.  All 
that  was  said  about  words  as  compared  to  coins  —  and  more,  too  — 
should  be  regarded  now. 

Not  only  should  the  teacher  see  clearly  the  point  he  intends  to  reach, 
but  he  must  take  the  utmost  care  that  the  point  be  really  attained  by 
the  mind  of  the  pupil ;  no  side  questions  must  be  allowed  to  obscure 
the  main  thought;  no  apparent  comprehension  on  the  pupil's  part 
must  satisfy  till  it  is  known  to  be  real.  Some  of  you  remember  the 
story  of  the  Sunday-school  teacher's  illustration  of  the  meaning  of 
Faith,  and  its  result.  To  make  the  subject  clear,  he  called  the  atten- 
tion of  his  class  to  a  boat  floating  on  a  neighboring  stream,  which  could 
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be  seen  through  the  window.  " Boys,  do  you  see  that  boat?"  "Yes, 
sir."  '"Can  you  see  the  bottom  of  it?"  "No,  sir."  "Do  you  know 
what  is  on  the  bottom  of  it?"  "No,  sir."  ''Well,  if  I  should  tell  you 
that  a  leg  of  muton  is  on  the  bottom  of  that  boat,  would  you  believe 
it?"  "Yes,  sir."  "Well,  that  would  be  faith."  On  the  next  Sunday, 
wishing  to  review  his  instruction,  the  first  question  was,  "  Well,  who 
can  tell  me  what  faith  is?"  Every  hand  was  raised.  "Johnny,  j-^ou 
may  tell."     "A  leg  of  mutton  in  a  boat,  sir,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

Besides  knowing  clearly  what  he  means  to  do.  the  teacher  must  take 
good  care  not  to  undertake  too  much  at  one  time.  Perhaps  —  especial- 
ly with  a  young  teacher  —  this  mistake  is  more  likely  to  occur  than 
almost  any  other.  Do  not  forget  that  all  of  your  own  clear  thoughts 
and  ideas  have  taken  much  time  in  their  elaboration;  and  is  it  fair  to 
suppose  that  the  pupils  can  grasp  the  subject  fully  in  much  less  time 
than  you  required,  no  matter  how  well  you  may  present  it? 

Again,  your  oral  lessons  should  follow  one  another  logically,  and 
should  be  progressive.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  a  teacher,  whose 
oral  lessons  have  begun  with  much  promise,  has  given  them  up  in  dis- 
gust, and  settled  down  to  the  humdrum  book-drill,  much  to  the  relief 
both  of  himself  and  his  pupils,  simply  from  disregard  to  this  point. 
In  not  a  few  schools  in  our  cities  and  large  towns,  where  oral  lessons, 
or  object  lessons,  are  required  bj-  the  school  authorities,  it  is  no  strange 
thing  to  find  the  pupils  of  a  comparatively  high  grade  going  through 
the  same  lessons  as  those  in  a  grade  far  below  them,  and  often  with  a 
listlessness  and  lack  of  interest  that  are  more  painful  than  the  dullest 
incmoriter  recitation. 

Another  frequent  cause  of  failure  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  pupil  is  re- 
quired to  do  no  part  of  the  work.  Certain  things  are  told  him,  and 
some  times  told  in  such  a  way  as  neither  to  excite  his  interest  nor  to 
reach  his  comprehension.  If  the  exercise  be  a  successful  one,  it  must 
begin  with  something  already  familiar  to  the  learner;  each  new  thing 
must  follow  from  the  last,  and  no  result  must  be  reached  till  the  pu- 
pil's mind  has  been  put  on  the  stretch  for  it;  and,  finally,  the  results 
must  be  clearly  grouped  and  secured,  so  that  they  may  be  ready  for 
use  hereafter. 

The  lesson,  therefore,  is  a  mutual  work  of  both  teacher  and  pupils; 
and  this  leads  me  to  say  that  there  must  be  great  sympathy  between 
the  two,  both  in  feeling  and  thought.  The  teacher  must  not  place 
himself  upon  a  high  plane,  and  say  authoritatively  "Come  up  hither"; 
but,  descending  to  the  pui)irs  own  plane,  he  must  take  the  steps  with 
him,  however  often  he  may  have  trodden  the  same  path.  He  must  be 
ready  to  meet  every  obstacle  with  his  pupil,  guide  him  or  lift  him  just 
enough  to  enable  him  to  surmount  it,  and  no  more;  and.  when  the 
top  is  reached,  thej'  must  share  a  common  triumph.  Says  an  old 
German  writer,  *  "The  pupil  should  not  be  frightened  at  his  teacher, 
■5  Wolfgang  Ratich. 
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but  should  hold  him  in  love  and  reverence" ;  and  what  can  foster  such 
a  state  of  feeling  better  than  the  sharing  of  common  labors  and  com- 
mon victories? 

Again,  nothing  is  more  important  than  that  oral  exercises,  or  their 
results  at  least,  should  be  reviewed,  and  repeated,  if  necessary.  The 
necessity  will  surely  arise,  o/tener  than  the  most  patient  teacher  could 
wish.  Says  the  same  old  writer,  "  Every  thing  should  be  repeated.  It 
is  incredible,  what  may  be  accomplished  by  the  frequent  repetition  of 
one  thing."  As  I  have  already  hinted,  repetition  may  be  abused:  the 
pupil  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  careless,  knowing  that  repetition  will 
make  up  for  lack  of  attention.  But,  at  best,  repetition,  frequent  and 
thorough,  will  be  often  necessary.  Wesley's  mother  was  asked,  "How- 
can  you  have  patience  to  tell  that  child  the  same  thing  twenty  times?" 
"  Because,  if  I  should  stop  at  the  nineteenth,  I  should  lose  all  my  la- 
bor," said  the  wise  and  noble  woman.  I  guess  —  being  a  Yankee  — 
that  fully  half  of  our  oral  lessons,  whether  they  be  talks  to  children, 
object  lessons,  scientific  lectures  in  academies,  or  courses  of  lectures  in 
professional  schools  and  universities,  are  lost  to  the  hearers,  merely 
from  the  lack  of  review  and  repetition.  My  old  teacher  used  to  say 
that  he  thought  school  lectures  would  usually  benefit  the  pupils  about 
as  much  if  they  were  printed,  and  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  adminis- 
tered as  a  drink. 

Once  more:  Oral  lessons,  especially  with  psj^ils  of  some  age,  must 
not  be  substituted  for  good,  thorough  work  with  books.  The  pupil's 
intellect,  like  his  body,  will  grow  only  in  consequence  of  his  own  ef- 
forts; although  there  are  those  who  seem  to  think  that  it  is  the  teach- 
er's office  to  do  the  pupil's  labor  for  him.  His  intellect  will  grow  by 
such  a  process  about  as  much  as  his  body  will  grow  from  the  influence 
of  his  teacher's  food  and  exercise.  Books  are  the  storehouse  of  the 
world's  knowledge;  and  it  is  one  purpose  of  school-learning  to  become 
acquainted  with  them,  and  to  learn  how  to  use  them.  True,  they  may 
be  abused;  but  they  can  not  be  discarded  by  any  one  who  seeks  either 
strength  of  mind  or  a  store  of  knowledge;  and  our  oral  teaching  should 
help  in  the  use  of  books,  but  by  no  means  should  be  suffered  to  usurp 
their  place. 

Finally,  the  good  teacher  is  the  most  essential  thing  in  order  to  suc- 
cessful teaching.  He  teaches  by  his  example,  by  his  spirit,  by  his  pres- 
ence, as  much  as  by  his  direct  efforts.  His  pupils  regard  him  —  and  it 
is  fortunate  they  do,  if  he  be  a  true  teacher  —  as  Shenstone  says  of  his 
schoolmistress, — 

"They  in  gaping  wonderment  abound, 
And  think,  no  doubt,  she  been  the  greatest  wight  on  ground." 

He  must  be  a  man  of  large  heart, —  of  ready  sympathy, —  of  generous 
culture, —  interested  in  his  business, — with  a  true  regard  and  respect 
for  children  and  for  his  work, —  acquainted  with  good  systems  of  in- 
struction, but  a  slave   to  no  system.     He  must   be  a  man  fertile  in  re- 
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sources:  you  will  renieinbt-r  the  admiiable  ixample  given  by  Mr.  Page, 
respecting  the  explanation  of  the  technical  word  'media'  to  a  class  in 
Natural  Philosophy.  The  good  teacher  is  above,  and  beyond,  all  sys- 
tems of  instruction,  however  good.  Fine  and  commodious  houses, 
extensive  and  convenient  apparatus,  large  endowments,  good  systems, 
are  all  well;  but  none  of  these,  nor  all  combined,  can  make  a  good 
school,  whether  we  call  it  a  common  school,  or  a  university;  while  any, 
or  all,  of  these  may  be  wanting,  and  yet  the  school  be  a  great  success, 
if  only  the  good  teacher  be  present. 

In  these  days,  when  we  are  making  such  astonishing  material  pro- 
gress,—  these  days  of  railroads,  steamboats,  needle  guns,  sulky  plows, 
and  patent  reapers, —  these  days,  when  we  read  in  the  morning  papers 
the  London  news  of  yesterday, —  the  idea  seems  to  prevail  that  a  rail- 
road into  the  domain  of  knowledge  has  been  invented,  or  is  about  to 
be  invented;  that  some  grand  system  of  teaching  this,  that  and  the 
other  science  may  be  devised,  on  which  we  liave  simply  to  take  a  pass- 
age, and  we  shall  arrive  at  our  destination  by  lightning  express.  And 
so  we  find  teachers  discussing  the  best  method  of  teaching  Geography, 
Arithmetic,  etc., —  as  though  such  a  thing  could  be  found!  I  think  I 
know  something  of  the  principles  underlying  any  good  teaching  of 
Geograi^hy,  for  instance, —  and  I  think  I  know  some  good  methods  of 
doing  it;  but  that  the  best  Didhod  has  been  discovered  by  myself  or  any 
one  else,  or  that  it  ever  will  be  discovered,  I  do  not  believe.  '  There 
is  no  royal  road  to  Geometrj^',  even  in  this  'Nineteenth  Century'; 
neither  have  I  heard,  nor  do  I  expect  to  hear,  of  a  royal  road,  or  a  rail- 
road, to  any  branch  of  human  knowledge. 

Just  now,  I  believe,  the  favorite  hobby  is  that  of  Object  Lessons:  and 
we  have  swarms  of  books  —  some  good,  some  bad,  and  more  inditterent 
—  setting  forth  the  wonderful  'new  system', —  as  though  learning  by 
objects  in  stead  of  by  description  were  a  new  thing!  Why,  the  Great 
Teacher  himself  taught  by  this  system,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 
What  was  it  but  an  Object  Lesson,  when  he  taught  his  hearers  to  jneld 
obedience  both  to  human  and  divine  governments,  by  the  use  of  the 
penny?  Object  teaching  is  the  substructure  of  all  Bacon's  Philosophy. 
The  German  writer  from  whom  I  have  already  quoted  says  "Oral  in- 
struction in  this  study  [Geometry]  would  be  of  little  use,  if  the  teach- 
er should  not  dis2)lay  before  his  scholars  some  actual  body,  or  drawing 
on  the  blackboard,  an  oljtuse  or  acute  angle,  a  circle,  etc."  This  was 
the  idea  of  Comenius.  as  may  be  drawn  from  the  quotations  already 
cited.  It  is  said  of  him,  "  He  desired  that  the  beginning  of  teaching 
should  always  be  made  by  means  of  dealing  with  natural  things."  He 
says  "Our  children  grow  weary  of  their  books,  because  they  are  over- 
filled with  things  which  have  to  be  explained  by  the  help  of  words, — 
things  which  the  boys  have  never  seen,  and  of  which  the  teachers 
know  nothing."  Things,  not  words,  is  the  grand  central  truth  of  Pestiar 
lozzi's  writings;  and  it  argues  notliing  against  its  soundness  that  he  so 
sadly  disregarded  his  own   precept  in  his  actual   practice.     It  may  be 
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that  there  is  a  new  awakening  to  this  old  truth;  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  it  is  so,  if  we  do  not  'run  the  thing  into  the  ground',  to  use  a  slang 
phrase, —  for  which  pardon  me. 

Many  seem  to  think  that  it  is  the  chief  business  of  normal  schools 
to  furnish  their  pupils  with  these  'best  methods', —  these  new  and 
wonderful  systems, — which  they  may  go  forth  and  use  in  their  schools 
with  as  much  ease  and  satisfaction  as  the  vagrant  Italian  turns  out  the 
most  difficult  music  on  his  barrel-organ.  There  are  good  methods  and 
systems,  and  there  are  bad  ones.  The  schools  need  the  good  ones,  and 
the  normal  schools  should  furnish  some  of  them  to  their  pupils.  But 
the  great  need  is  not  systems,  but  teachers;  and  the  great  business  of 
the  normal  schools  is  to  furnish  teachers,  not  systems  nor  methods, — 
teachers  of  large  hearts,  thorough  culture,  fertility  of  resource,  earnest- 
ness of  purpose,  devoted  to  their  work,  to  whom  it  shall  be  no 
drudgery  nor  a  grim  joke,  but  a 

"Delightful  task,  to  rmr  the  tender  thought, 
And  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot." 

[Note. —  Three  errors  in  the  foregoing  paper  escaped  notice  until  after  the 
pages  in  which  they  occur  were  printed.  In  justice  to  the  author,  we  here 
note  the  corrections.  Page  298,  11th  line  from  foot  of  page,  for  'Any'  read 
'The';  page  300,  beginning  of  2d  full  paragraph,  after  'dwelt'  insert  'thus'; 
on  same  page,  insert  'Again,'  at  beginning  of  last  paragraph. —  Publisher.] 
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The  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  Indianapolis,  on  the  15th 
16th  and  17th  of  August.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in 
many  of  the  western  cities,  there  was  a  smaller  attendance  than  usual. 
The  exercises  were  of  unusual  excellence.  The  papers  were  brief  and 
pointed,  and  the  discussions  earnest  and  animated.  Twenty  different 
states  were  represented,  and  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  meeting 
was  free  and  friendly  exchange  of  views  by  men  from  sections  so  wide 
apart  upon  the  educational  condition  of  different  portions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  upon  the  great  question  of  educational  reconstruction  in  the 
states  recently  in  rebellion. 

The  Association  met  in  the  assembly-room  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  and  was  warmly  welcomed  by  his  Excellency  Gov.  Morton  of 
Indiana.  In  his  speech,  the  Governor  recognized  a  system  of  free 
schools  as  the  great  conservator  of  the  principles  underlying  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  and  forcibly  urged  the  necessity  of  edvicating 
the  youth  of  the  land  in  a  knowledge  and  ai^preciation  of  those  princi- 
ples, and  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  respect  to  the  constituted  authorities. 

The  President,  Prof  J.  P.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania,  returned 
the  thanks  of  the  Association  to  the  Governor  for  his  cordial  welcome. 
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After  the  transaction  of  some  items  of  business,  a  paper  was  read  by 
Hon.  W.  R.  White,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, on  'Tlie  Educational  Needs  of  the  "Border  States'.  We  can  not 
better  convej^  an  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  pap<M'  than  by  a  few  extracts. 
The  writer  said : 

"A  great  social  evil  has  coexisted  with  a  great  social  wrong,  each  acting  on 
the  other',  for  many  long  years.  A  sage,  and  some  times  a  prophet,' has  ap- 
peared,—  the  one  to  counsel,  and  the  other  to  warn  us  of  the  danger  that  was 
threatening.  The  prophet's  far-seeing  vision  has  become  historic.  The  great 
wrong  has  been  removed,  but  the  results  of  long  years  of  contagion  are  not  to 
be  eradicated  in  a  day.  That  wrong  struck  at  the  heart  of  society  with  such 
merciless  blows,  that  the  lacerated  wounds  still  bleed.  Heaven  gave  as  its  ax- 
iom for  humanity  and  the  perpetuity  of  its  glory  'all  yc  are  brethren  '.  That 
doctrine  was  the  jest  of  social  regime,  and,  repeated  in  irony,  became  the  re- 
ductio  ad  ahsurdum  of  our  pseudo-logicians.  .... 

"The  great  division  of  inferiors  and  superiors  was  no  where  so  distinct  as 
where  it  became  encouraged  by  the  multitude  and  defended  by  the  law.  Here, 
then,  a  need  of  vast  consequence  appears.  How  shall  men  be  persuaded  that 
all  men  constitute  one  family,  however  diversified  their  native  endowments 
may  be?  Legislation  may  aid  in  removing  this  great  social  fallacj' ;  but  time 
and  care  and  patience  will  be  necessary  to  restore  the  normal  condition.  We 
do  not  contend  that  classes  will  not  exist.  Tastes,  occupations,  tempera- 
ments, all  conspire  to  classify  mankind.  These  are  natural ;  but  that  artificial 
division  of  two  general  classes,  which  elevates  the  one  at  the  ruin  of  the  other, 
will  for  ever  lock  the  door  against  your 'school-marms'." 

Taking  West  Virginia  as  a  representative  of  the  Border  States,  Mr. 
White  said: 

"  We  have  no  appeal  to  make  to  Northern  benevolence,  though  a  nobler  field 
has  never  opened  to  teachers  with  a  missionary  spirit,  who  may  be  content  to 
grow  with  otu-  growth.  We  have  nothing  to  ask  of  national  beneficence,  ex- 
pecting a  triumjih  in  the  use  of  our  own  energies  and  resources,  believing  that 

'•  •  The  nidinionts  of  empire  here 
Are  plastic  yet,  hiuI  warm, 
The  chaos  of  a  mighty  state 
Is  roimding  into  form.' 

"  We  look  to  the  elevation  of  the  teacher  to  a  rank  where  no  other  profession 
can  look  down  on  him,  and  to  a  reward  that  shall  equal  that  of  any  vocation. 
Let  us  install  the  teacher's  calling  to  the  j)remiership  of  the  professions,  and 
then  we  may  say,  as  the  great  Brougham  did  when  Canning  was  no  more,  and 
Wellington  went  to  the  front  civil  rank,  as  he  had  gone  before  to  the  front 
martial  rank, — 

"'Field-Marshal,  the  Luke  of  Wellitigton,  may  take  the  army  :  he  may  take 
the  navy;  he  may  take  the  great  seal;  he  make  take  the  mitre; — I  make  him 
a  ])resent  of  them  all.  Let  him  come  on  with  his  whole  force,  sword  in  hand, 
against  the  constitution,  and  the  English  people  will  not  only  beat  him  back, 
but  they  will  laugh  at  his  assaults. 

'"  In  other  times  the  people  may  have  heard  with  dismay  that  the  soldjor 
was  abroad.  It  will  not  be  so  now.  Let  the  soldier  be  abroad,  if  he  will ;  ho 
can  do  nothing  in  this  age.  There  is  another  personage  abroad  —  a  ])ers()nage 
less  imposing;  in  the  eyes  of  some,  perhaps,  insignificant.  The  schoolmafstcr  is 
abroad,  and  I  trust  to  him,  armed  with  his  primer,  against  the  soldier  in  full 
niilitarv  arrav,'  " 
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Mr.  Stevenson,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Kentucky, 
made  a  brief  statement  of  the  educational  status  in  his  state.  The 
common-school  system  was  established  in  1838,  but  Kentucky  needed 
to  be  brought  up  to  the  system.  In  1860  there  were  in  the  state  4,696 
common  schools.  The  discussion  was  farther  continued  by  Hon.  Wm. 
Wines,  member  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature. 

In  thre  afternoon  a  discussion  was  held  upon  the  subject  'What  pro- 
portion of  time  should  the  young  spend  in  school  up  to  the  age  of  six- 
teen?' Eemarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Ohio;  J.  W. 
Bulkley,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York;  Olcott,  of  Terre  Haute;  Baird,  of 
Missouri;  Hosford,  of  Michigan;  and  Newell,  of  Maryland.  The  main 
points  of  agreement  between  most  of  the  speakers  were  — 

1st.  That  children  are  sent  to  school  too  young. 

2d.  That  the  number  of  hours'  study  per  day  was  usually  too  great 
for  young  pupils. 

The  subject  was  subsequently  referred  to  a  committee  of  three,  of 
which  Hon.  G.  W.  Hoss,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Indi- 
ana, was  chairman,  for  consideration  and  report. 

The  report  of  the  committee  is  as  follows: — 

1st.  Under  the  present  organization  and  management  of  ovir  schools, 
children  should  not  enter  our  common  schools  before  they  are  six 
years  of  age. 

2d.  They  should  not  attend  school  more  than  ten  months  in  the  cal- 
endar year,  nor  more  than  live  days  in  the  week. 

3d.  So  numerous  and  varied  are  the  circumstances  modifying  the 
number  of  hours'  attendance  per  day,  that  it  is,  in  the  judgment  of 
your  committee,  neither  wise  nor  practicable  to  attempt  the  annun- 
ciation of  a  fixed  time.  Some  of  these  circumstances  are  the  follow- 
ing: (1.)  Age,  health,  temperament,  liabits,  home  relations,  and  rela- 
tive brain  and  bodily  development  of  the  child.  (2.)  The  management 
of  the  school  as  to  discipline,  subjects  taught  and  modes  of  teaching, 
including  recesses,  gymnastics,  marching,  singing,  etc.  (3.)  The  char- 
acter of  the  school-house  as  to  ventilation,  cleanliness,  comfort,  at- 
tractiveness, etc.  (8.)  If  all  the  above-named  conditions  be  found  in 
the  highest  perfection  known  to  your  committee,  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  ten  years  may  be  kept  in  the  school-room,  exclusive  of 
out-door  exercises,  five  hours  of  two  sessions  per  day.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  conditions  shall  be  unfavorable  to  the  extent  known  to 
your  committee  in  some  schools,  then  two  sessions  per  day  of  two 
hours  each,  diminishing  to  total  absence  in  the  case  of  poor  bodily 
health  or  of  abnormal  brain  development  in  the  pupil.  After  the  age 
of  ten  years,  pupils  may,  under  favorable  conditions,  be  kept  in 
school,  exclusive  of  out-door  recesses,  six  hours  of  two  sessions  per 
day. 

4th.  It  is  believed  by  your  committee  that,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, the  best  interests  of  the  pupils  will   be  enhanced  by  taking 
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them  from  school  and  putting  them  to  physical  labor  for  a  year  or  two 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  years. 

5th.  In  view  of  the  importance  and  complexity  of  this  subject,  it  is 
recommended  tliat   it  be  the  theme  for  a  paper  at  a  future  meeting  of 

this  Association. 

The  rejjort  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Newell,  of  Maryland:  'Brown, 
of  Indiana;  Bulkley,  of  New  York,  Blodgett,  of  Illinois;  Holmes,  of 
Indiana;  Baird,  of  Missouri;  and  Edwards,  of  Ohio;  and  ordered  print- 
ed with  tlie  proceedings  of  the  Association. 

The  President's  Address  in  the  evening  was  an  able  and  pointed  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  'American  Education  for  American  People'. 
The  address  was  a  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  education,  especially 
such  a  one  as  would  fit  the  American  citizen  to  perform  all  the  duties 
of  citizenship  in  a  government  of  the  people.  It  is  a  high  compliment 
to  the  production  that  a  petition,  signed  by  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  others,  was  sent  to  the  publishers  of  the  New-York  Tri- 
bune asking  its  publication  in  the  columns  of  that  journal. 

The  first  paper  of  the  second  day  was  read  by  Hon.  0.  Hosford,  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  in  Michigan.  Subject  —  'The  rela- 
tions of  the  National  Government  to  Education'.  Mr.  Hosford  main- 
tained that  educational  progress  should  be  the  result  of  individual, 
rather  than  governmental,  effort,  and  attendance  upon  schools  should 
not  be  compulsory.  The  spirit  of  its  institutions,  rather  than  any  ar- 
bitrary enactments,  determines  the  character  of  a  republic. 

An  animated  discussion  arose  upon  this  paper,  together  with  the  one 
by  Prof  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  of  the  Minnesota  State  Normal  School,  on 
'The  relations  of  a  State  to  Higher  Education'. 

The  Association  was  honored  with  the  presence  of  Senor  Dominigo 
F.  Sarmiento,  Minister  to  this  country  from  the  Argentine  Republic, 
who  was  made  an  honorary  member.  The  distinguished  gentleman 
was  present  at  every  session  of  the  Association,  and  manifested  a  deep 
interest  in  all  its  proceedings. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  appointing  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania;  Cruikshank,.  of  New  York; 
White,  of  Ohio,  Northrop,  of  Massachusetts;  and  Van  Bokkelen,  of 
Maryland,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  on  'The 
relations  and  duties  of  a  State  to  Higher  Education  '.  The  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  are  —  President,  Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Mich.;  Secretary, 
Hon.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  Maryland;  Trra-yf/nT.  James  Cruikshank,  N.Y. ; 
with  twelve  Vice-Presidents  and  a  still  larger  Board  of  Counselors. 

Tlie  Committee  on  Obituaries  presented  appropriate  notice  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Childs,  formerly  connected  with  the  Normal  T^ni- 
versity  in  Illinois,  in  the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas,  Our  Father,  in  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  did,  on  the  loth  day  of 
February,  1866,  remove  from  earth  and  take  home  our  brother  and  friend 
Charles  F.  Child.s,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  therefore, 
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Resolved,  That,  in  view  of  our  friend's  pure  life  and  great  personal  worth, 
consequent  upon  the  possession  of  rare  intellectual  and  moral  attainments, 
we  deplore  the  loss  of  his  services  to  this  Association,  as  a  national  calamitj'. 

Resolved,  That  we  bow  in  submission  to  this  expression  Of  Divine  will,  trust- 
ing implicitly,  as  we  do,  in  the  infinite  wisdom,  goodness  and  justice  of  God. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  placed  upon  the  records  of  this 
Association  and  sent  to  his  family. 

An  address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Wm.  Wines,  of  Tennessee,  on 
'The  condition  of  the  South  as  respects  education '. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Richards,  Washington,  D. 
C. ;  Cruikshank,  New  York;  Shortridge,  Indiana;  Hart,  New  Jer- 
sey; and  Coburn,  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed,  to  cooperate  with 
a  similar  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  School  Superin- 
tendents in  urging  uj)on  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  the  passage 
of  the  Bill  of  the  House  of  Representatives  establishing  a  National  De- 
partment of  Education. 

The  valuable  services  of  Gen.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  in  the  successful  ad- 
vocacy of  the  bill  before  the  House  were  recognized  by  the  passage  of 
a  vote  of  thanks  and  soliciting  a  copy  of  his  speech  for  publication  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Association. 

A  lengthy  discussion  of  the  question  '  What  service  can  this  Associa- 
tion render  in  the  work  of  establishing  free  schools  in  the  states  late- 
ly in  rebellion  ? '  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas,  This  Association  has  heard  with  great  pleasure  of  the  effort  now 
being  made  to  establish  systems  of  free  public  schools  in  the  Southern  States 
and  whereas,  it  is  desirous  to  cooperate  with  brother  teachers  in  the  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  and  to  furnish  them  with  such  school-documents  as 
they  may  need  for  their  guidance  in  organizing  and  conducting  school-work; 
therefore. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed,  with  power  to  add  other 
members,  to  correspond  with  Southern  educational  men  with  a  view  of  aiding 
them  in  their  efforts  to  establish  free  schools  throughout  the  South,  and  that 
the  committee  be  requested  to  collect  and  distribute  reports  and  other  public 
documents  pertaining  to  public  education  and  calculated  to  further  their 
eiforts. 

Messrs.  Hailman,  Kentucky;  White,  West  Virginia;  Chaney,  Mary- 
land; Norris,  Ohio;  Hosford,  Michigan;  Northrop,  Massachusetts;  and 
Phelps,  Minnesota,  were  made  committee  under  the  resolution. 

At  the  evening  session,  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  resolutions 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Wayland,  late  President  of  Brown  University,  and 
Dr.  Nott,  for  over  half  a  century  President  of  Union  College,  reported, 
through  Mr.  Van  Bokkelen  of  Maryland,  chairman,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  By  the  Providence  of  God,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland,  late  President 
of  Brown  University,  R.  1.,  and  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott,  of  Union  College,  New 
York,  have  been  removed  from  their  usefulness  on  earth  to  their  reward  in 
Heaven ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Drs.  Nott  and  Wayland,  ripe  in  3'ears  and 
wisdom,  wo  hnve  lof^t  earliest  nnd  intelligent  educators,  wlio  contributed  large- 
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ly  to  the  success  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  furnished  for  their  students  valu- 
able text-books  on  moral,  political  and  mechanical  science. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  in  the  lives  and  labors  of  our  deceased  friends 
the  true  type  of  American  educators,  practical  and  progressive,  and  commend 
their  warm  sympathy  for  the  young  student,  their  advocacy  of  the  cultivation 
of  earnest  thought,  the  love  of  truth,  and  honest  obedience  in  the  practice  of  its 
invaluable  precepts. 

Resolved,  That  the  record  of  virtues  which  adorned  their  private  and  official 
characters  is  known  and  read  of  all  men,  and  we  refer  to  it  only  to  urge  upon 
our  fellow  teachers  to  write  for  themselves  the  same  bright  page  in  educational 
history. 

The  lives  of  these  eminent  men  were  spoken  of  in  a  touching  and 
eloquent  manner  by  Messrs.  Van  Bokkelen,  of  Maryland;  Edwards,  of 
Illinois;  Phelps,  of  Minnesota;  and  Kev.  H  Day,  of  Indianapolis;  and 
the  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  lecturer  of  the  evening,  Rev.  J.  H.  Jones,  of  New  York,  ad- 
dressed the  Association  on  'The  Psychology  of  St.  Paul:  being  a  new 
interpretation  of  the  Flesh  and  the  Spirit'. 

After  the  opening  of  the  third  day's  session.  Dr.  Lambert,  of  New 
York,  read  a  report  in  favor  of  a  World's  Educational  Association,  to 
be  held  in  New  York,  the  session  to  continue  two  weeks,  at  which  all 
educational  topics  could  be  thoroughly  discussed,  and  offered  a  reso- 
lution api^ointing  a  committee  of  arrangements  for  the  same. 

The  feasibility  of  the  matter  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Van  Bokkelen,  of 
Maryland;  Pre.sident  Benton,  of  Indiana;  J.  W.  Bulkley,  of  Brooklyn; 
Dr.  Lambert,  of  New  York;  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio;  after  which,  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  referring  the  paper  back,  for  a  further  report  next 
year,  to  the  same  committee. 

The  Constitution  was  amended,  under  the  pressure  of  the  previous 
question,  so  as  to  place  lady  members  upon  the  same  footing  as  gentle- 
men. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  President  Edwards,  of  Illinois,  prepared 
by  Prof  Atkinson,  of  Mass.,  upon  'The  amount  of  classics  which 
should  be  taught  in  our  schools'.  Prof.  A.  argued  strongly  against  the 
classical  education  of  England,  which  he  stigmatized  as  a  "reality  of 
the  narrowest  and  most  illiberal  kind",  but  still  better  than  a  shadow, 
even  of  the  largest  kind;  "  a  system  tit  only  for  by-gone  years;  which 
produces  a  few  elegant  scholars,  but  has  never  made  one  great  think- 
er." The  true  theory  of  democracy  is  that  a  higher  education  should 
be  open  and  free  to  all.  The  paper  contrasts  the  classical  system  of 
the  old  world  with  a  true  psychology,  and  claims  that  an  American 
literary  education  should  be  to  make  men  and  women  of  its  subjects. 
We  are  now  to  work  out  a  proper  theory  of  liberal  education  for  our 
Great  Rejnxblic,  which  will  stand,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  despite  the 
treachery  in  high  places,  [applause]  the  hope  of  the  great  outside 
world.  The  first  thing  necessary  is  to  break  down  the  idea  of  an  aris- 
tocracy of  learning.  Objective  scientific  studies  sliould  come  first  in 
37 
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point  of  time  and  age,  subjective  philological  studies  last.  It  was  a 
powerful  attack  upon  what  are  called  'classical  educations'. 

The  matter  of  the  paper  was  then  opened  for  discussion.  Dr.  An- 
drews, of  Ohio,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Prof  Edwards  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  the  essay  was  read,  which  was  adopted.  Dr.  Andrews 
said  the  reading  was  by  far  the  best  jjart  of  it :  the  paper,  as  an  argu- 
ment against  classical  learning,  was  entirely  beneath  notice.  It  was 
taken  up  with  denunciations  of  the  English  system  of  classics,  which 
is  no  where  practiced  in  America.  Enough  time  is  wasted  in  this 
country  in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  to  make  every  student  a  good 
Latin  scholar.  The  distinction  of  '  practical  and  classical '  is  fallacious. 
No  study  is  more  practical  than  the  Latin  language.  All  education 
commences  with  words  and  language.  Prof.  Newell,  of  Maryland, 
thought  there  were  some  good  points  in  the  paper.  It  was  a  protest 
against  the  present  system  of  teaching  classics.  Classics  are  wrongly 
taught;  and  he  agrees  with  Prof  Atkinson  that  our  cuiTiculum  needs 
revision.  Grammar  is  not  a  proper  elementary  study,  but  belongs  to 
the  higher  and  conclusive  parts  of  education.  First  develop  the  ob- 
jective, and  then  the  subjective  faculties. 

E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio,  took  'conservative'  ground — in  favor  of  the 
scientific  and  classical  studies.  Prof  Atkinson  was  not  sustained  in 
his  sweeping  charges  against  the  classics,  but  he  was  emjDhatically  right 
in  putting  objective  studies  before  subjective.  College  courses  Avill  be 
modified,  and  the  'monopoly'  of  classics  be  done  away  with  in  a  union 
of  the  studies. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  report  next  year  upon  the  subject- 
matter  of  Prof  Atkinson's  i^aper:  Dr.  Andrews,  of  Ohio;  Dr.  Benton, 
of  Indiana,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania. 

The  afternoon  session  was  spent  in  a  discussion  of  the  question 
'  What  studies  should  be  pursued  in  our  ungraded  schools?' 

The  usual  resolutions,  complimentary  and  grateful,  were  passed, 
when  the  Association  closed  its  session  by  singing  '  Praise  God,  from 
whom  all  blessings  flow',  and  with  a  benediction  pronounced  by  Rev. 
President  Benton,  of  Indiana.  w. 


AMERICAN     NORMAL     ASSOCIATION. 


An  important  feature  of  the  'Educational  Week'  at  Indianapolis, 
in  August,  was  the  meeting  of  the  American  Normal  Association,  under 
the  presidency  of  Richard  Edwards,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal University  of  Illinois.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  work  of 
the  Association  at  this  session: 

1.  Opening  Address  by  President  Edwards. 
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2.  A  paper  by  Mrs.  M.  H.  Smith,  of  the  State  Xormal  Training- 
School,  at  Oswego,  Xew  York, — 'Oral  Instruction:  Its  Philosophy  and 
Method'. 

3.  Paper  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Ilevvett,  of  the  Illinois  Xormal  University, — 
'Uses  and  Limitations  of  Oral  Instruction'. 

4.  Discussions  of  the  above  papers. 

5.  Paper  by  Prof  W.  F.  Phelps,  Principal  of  the  State  Xormal 
School  at  Winona.  Minnesota, — '  Organization  and  Course  of  Training 
for  Xormal  Schools'. 

6.  Discussion  of  this  paper. 

7.  Paper  by  L.  B.  Kellogg,  Principal  of  the  State  Xormal  School  at 
Emporia,  Kansas, — 'State  of  Xormal  Education  in  Kansas'. 

8.  Reports  on  the  condition  of  Xormal  Schools  in  diflerent  states. 
The  officers  of  the  Association  are  — 

President — D.  B.  Hagar,  President  of  the  Xormal  School  at  Salem, 
Massachusetts  Vice-Presidents — E.  A.  Sheldon,  of  Xew  York;  M.  A. 
Xewell,  of  Maryland;  "W.  F.  Phelps,  of  Minnesota;  J.  P.  Wickersham, 
of  Pennsylvania.  Secretary — L.  B.  Kellogg,  of  Kansas.  Treasurer — E. 
C  Hewett,  of  Illinois. 

Thirteen  states  were  represented  in  this  meeting. 

A  noticeable  characteristic  was  the  earnestness  with  which  the  dis- 
cussions were  maintained.  Xot  like  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  in 
session  at  the  same  time,  here  were  deliberation,  counsel,  outspoken 
advice,  criticism,  and  words  of  good  cheer.  The  absence  of  rhetoric 
and  presence  of  common  sense  and  'point' in  the  papers  read  were 
features  to  be  observed,  and  not  in  disparagement. 

The  philosophy,  method,  uses  and  limitations  of  oral  instruction  oc- 
cupied a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  of  the  convention.  And 
this  was  fitting,  because  of  the  melee  of  the  inconsiderate  advocates 
of  text-books,  and  equally  inconsidei-ate  champions  of  Object  Teaching 
and  exclusive  Oral  Instruction,  in  which  extremes  are  urged  and  often 
reached,  to  the  detriment  of  true  instruction;  and  because  of  the  prac- 
tical imj^ortance  of  the  subject,  applying,  as  it  does,  to  the  every-day 
work  of  all  teachers  in  our  schools;  and,  further,  because  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  possession  by  normal-school  teachers  of  clear  notions  on 
subjects  similar  to  the  one  before  us,  since,  by  reason  of  their  relations 
to  other  teachers,  they  have  much  influence  in  moulding  opinion  on 
educational  topics. 

If  I  interpret  the  spirit  of  the  papers  and  discussions  rightly,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Association  — 

That  Oral  Instruction  is  of  primary  importance  in  all  right  teaching, 
and,  therefore,  should  be  made  use  of  by  every  teacher; 

That  there  is  a  philosophy  in  oral  teaching  to  be  studied  and  under- 
stood, and  that  there  should  be  method  in  its  use; 

That,  while  much  evil  results  from  'rote  teaching'  and  a  slavish  ad- 
herence to  text-books,  bad  results  will  follow  the  exclusive  use  of  oral 
methods:     "  Books  without  the  oral  are  dead  weittht  —  letter  without 
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spirit;  but  the  oral  without  the  books  is  in  danger  of  being  too  impal- 
pable, unimpressive,  easily  forgotten  —  spirit  merely,  without  the  letter 
to  embody  it." 

A  second  subject  prominently  before  the  convention  was  the  Or- 
ganization, including  Grading  and  Course  of  Stvady,  and  Training  for 
Normal  Schools.  It  was  first  presented  by  the  paper  of  Mr.  Phelps,  of 
Minnesota,  in  which  it  was  urged  that  a  normal  school,  rightly  organ- 
ized, should  devote  its  energies  exclusively  to  professional  work  —  the 
Philosophy  and  Science  of  Education,  and  the  '  How  to  Teach ' ;  and  he 
deplored  the  present,  and  what  is  likely  to  be  the  continued,  necessity 
that  compels  normal  schools  to  impart  instruction  to  their  students  in 
the  truths  of  the  fundamental  stvidies,  as  well  as  the  means  and  meth- 
ods of  teaching  them  to  others. 

It  was  his  proposition  that,  in  consideration  of  our  present  educa- 
tional condition,  e.specially  in  the  Western  States,  a  normal  school 
should  consist  of  at  least  two  grades  (more  would  be  better),  in  the 
first  of  which  actual  knowledge  of  the  different  studies  might  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  students  prepared  for  the  more  strictly  professional 
work  of  the  second  or  higher  grade;  and  that  there  should  be  in  con- 
nection with  it  two  other  departments,  the  one  a  Model  and  the  other 
an  Experimental  School.  The  Model  School  should  be  made,  as  its 
name  implies,  a  model,  in  the  working  of  which  the  normal  students 
might  observe  the  daily  effect  of  right  methods  of  teaching  and  gov- 
erning children.  The  Experimental  School  is  to  afford  the  students 
opiDortunity  for  actual  practice  in  teaching. 

Mr.  Wickersham,  late  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  at  Millers- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  offered  the  following  plan  of  a  normal-school  sys- 
tem as  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  American  States: 

Let  there  be  in  each  state  a  Normal  College,  in  some  central  posi- 
tion, and  several  normal  schools,  located  in  various  jDarts  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Let  the  work  of  the  normal  schools  be  to  fit  teachers  for 
the  common  schools,  and  to  afford  ojiportunity  for  those  who  do  not 
intend  to  make  teaching  a  vocation  for  life  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
those  facts  and  those  methods  most  important  to  them  for  the  two  or 
three  years  they  devote  to  teaching;  and  let  the  Normal  College  have 
for  its  work  the  instruction  and  training  of  professional  teachers  by 
an  extended  and  liberal  course  of  study,  which  should  partake  largely 
of  a  professional  character,  including  all  of  the  economy  of  the  school- 
room, methods  of  instruction  and  culture,  and  the  history  of  education 
in  all  ages. 

President  Edwards  explained  in  what  way  the  Model  and  Experi- 
mental departments  connected  with  normal  schools  may  be  advant- 
ageously combined,  as. illustrated  by  the  success  of  the  plan  in  use  at 
the  Normal  University  of  Illinois. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  Organization,  Grading  and  Course  of  Study 
of  Normal  Schools  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  Phelps 
was  made  chairman,  to  report  at  the  next  annual  session. 
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The  'reports  on  the  condition  of  Normal  Schools  in  the  diflerent 
states  were  of  a  cheering  nature,  and  showed  how  the  great  movement 
for  the  professional  education  of  teachers,  although  it  is  but  twenty- 
five  j^ears  since  the  first  American  Normal  School  was  opened,  has  be- 
come a  constituent  part  of  the  Free-School  System  of  our  nation. 
There  is  no  record  of  a  normal  school,  fairly  tried  in  any  state,  that 
has  been  abandoned:  but  in  every  part  of  our  Union  new  ones  are  or- 
ganizing, and  old  ones  increasing  in  usefulness  and  extending  tlie  limit 
of  their  accommodations.  k. 


T  II  E        ROD        IN        TEACHING. 


The  use  of  the  rod  iu  the  school-room,  as  a  means  of  discipline,  is 
fa.st  going  out  of  date,  and  it  may  now  be  said  that  where  it  is  em- 
ployed daily,  weekly,  or  monthly,  there,  as  a  general  rule,  is  a  poor 
teacher.  The  time  was  when  'to  spare  the  rod  was  to  spoil  the  child' 
in  many  people's  estimation,  and  when  the  motto  of  'y*^  pedagogue' 
was 

'T  is  education  forms  the  youthful  mind, 

And  with  a  stick  we  beat  it  in  behind. 

But  with  the  abolishment  of  corporal  punishment  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  has  come  its  almost  total  abolisliment  in  the  school,  till  now  our 
teachers  for  the  most  part  control  their  pupils  by  better,  more  eleva- 
ting and  more  lasting  influences.  'T  is  better  far  to  govern  by  efforts 
exerted  upon  a  scholar's  reason  and  conscience,  than  by  those  upon 
his  back.  The  age  when  brute  force  ruled  the  affairs  of  men  has 
passed  away,  and  now  Mind  stands  forth  sovereign  in  the  earth.  Not 
that  Mind  can  and  should  be  the  only  controlling  influence  iu  society 
or  in  school;  but  it  should  be  the  teacher's  care  to  exhaust  all  other 
means  of  government  before  resorting  to  the  rod.  To  obey  from  fear 
is  better  than  no  obedience;  but  to  obey  from  love,  or  a  sense  of  duty, 
is  acting  from  a  motive, as  much  higher  as  the  Golden  Rule  is  higher 
than  the  Law  of  Retaliation.  There  may  be,  there  are,  cases  in  which 
our  best  educators  approve  of  corporal  punishment;  but  there  has 
been  so  great  an  advance  over  old  customs,  in  tliiis  respect,  that  I  some 
times  imagine  that  the  generations  after  us  may  possibly  look  upon 
whipping  a  boy  at  school  very  much  as  we  now  regard  the  puritanical 
whipping  of  a  man  for  not  attending  church. 
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There  are  many  other  influences  that  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  student,  or  diff'erent  students,  for  difi'erent  students  require  dissim- 
ilar means  of  bringing  them  into  the  'right  way'.  For  some  a  word 
of  encouragement,  a  look  of  approbation,  is  all  that  is  needed.  Many 
teachers  ar-j  ready  to  find  f\\ult  and  to  censure  who  never  praise.  To 
lavish  indiscriminate  praise  is  far  from  wise  or  beneficial,  but  true 
merit  deserves  and  should  receive  recognition.  As  censure  rightly  be- 
stowed checks  the  fault  for  the  future,  so  praise,  worthily  given,  en- 
courages the  repetition  of  the  meritorious  act.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
resource  aside  from  the  rod.  With  one  'tis  best  to  work  upon  his 
pride;  with  another,  his  ambition;  with  a  third,  his  conscientiousness; 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  list.  Let  the  teacher  but  study  the  dispo- 
sition and  natural  bent  of  his  pupils,  and  he  will  find  in  each  individ- 
ual case  some  philosopher's  stone  to  transform  the  dross  into  pure 
and  precious  gold.  j.  a.  s. 


HERBERT     SPENCER     ON     OB.JECT     TEACHING. 


Herbert  Spencer,  the  greatest  living  writer  on  education,  in 
Great  Britain,  is  the  author  of  the  following  admirable  sketch  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Object  Teaching  in  the  auteschool  period  of 
childhood: 

"It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  daily  life  of  the  infant  to  see  that  all 
knowledge  of  things  which  is  gained  befor-e  the  acquirement  of  speech 
is  self-gained ;  that  the  qualities  of  hardness  and  weight  associated 
with  certain  visual  appearances,  the  possession  of  particular  forms  and 
colors  by  particular  persons,  the  production  of  special  sounds  by  ani- 
mals of  special  aspects,  are  phenomena  which  it  observes  for  itself. 
In  manhood,  too,  when  there  are  no  longer  teachers  at  hand,  the  ob- 
servations and  inferences  required  for  daily  guidance  must  be  made 
unhelped;  and  success  in  life  depends  upon  the  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness with  which  they  are  made.  Is  it  probable,  then,  that,  while 
the  process  displayed  in  the  evolution  of  humanity  at  large  is  repeat- 
ed alike  by  the  infant  a'nd  the  man,  a  reverse  process  must  be  followed 
during  the  period  between  infancy  and  manhood,  and  that,  too,  even 
in  so  simple  a  thing  as  learning  the  properties  of  objects?  Is  it  not 
obvious,  on  the  contrary,  that  one  method  must  be  pursued  through- 
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out?  And  is  not  nature  perpetually  thrusting  this  method  upon  us, 
if  we  have  but  the  wit  to  see  it,  and  the  humility  to  adopt  it?  What 
can  be  more  manifest  than  the  desire  of  children  for  intellectual  sym- 
pathy? Mark  how  the  infant  sitting  on  your  knee  thrusts  into  your 
face  the  toy  that  it  holds,  that  you  may  look  at  it.  See,  when  it  makes 
a  creak  with  its  wet  finger  on  the  table,  how  it  turns  and  looks  at  you; 
does  it  again,  and  again  looks  at  you;  thus  saying,  as  clearly  as  it  can, 
"  Hear  this  new  sound."  Notice  how  the  elder  children  come  into 
the  room  exclaiming  "  Mamma,  see  what  a  curious  thing"  ;  ''Mamma, 
look  at  this";  "  Mamma,  look  at  that";  and  would  continue  the  habit, 
did  not  the  silly  mamma  tell  them  not  to  tease  her.  Observe  how, 
when  out  with  the  nurse-maid,  each  little  one  runs  up  to  her  with  the 
new  flower  it  has  gathered,  to  show  her  how  pretty  it  is,  and  to  get 
her  also  to  say  it  is  pretty.  Listen  to  the  eager  volubility  with  which 
every  urchin  describes  any  novelty  he  has  been  to  see,  if  only  he  can 
find  some  one  who  will  attend  with  interest. 

"Does  not  the  induction  lie  on  the  surface?  Is  it  not  clear  that 
we  must  conform  our  course  to  their  intellectual  instincts, —  that  we 
must  just  systematize  the  natural  process, —  that  we  must  listen  to 
all  the  child  has  to  tell  us  about  each  object, —  must  induce  it  to  say 
every  thing  it  can  think  of  about  such  object,  must  occasionally  draw 
its  attention  to  facts  it  has  not  yet  observed,  with  the  view  of  leading 
it  to  them  itself  whenever  they  recur,  and  must  go  on,  by-and-by,  to 
indicate  or  supply  a  neio  series  of  things  for  a  like  exhaustive  ex- 
amination ? 

"See  the  way  in  which,  on  this  method,  the  intelligent  mother  con- 
ducts her  lessons.  Step  by  step,  she  familiarizes  her  little  boy  with  the 
names  of  the  simpler  attributes  —  hardness,  softness,  color,  taste,  size, 
etc., —  in  doing  which  she  finds  him  eager  to  help,  by  bringing  this 
to  show  her  that  is  red,  and  the  other  to  make  her  feel  that  it  is  hard, 
as  fast  as  she  gives  him  words  for  these  properties.  Each  additional 
property,  as  she  draws  his  attention  to  it  in  some  fresh  thing  which  he 
brings  her,  she  takes  care  to  mention  in  connection  with  those  he  al- 
ready knows ;  so  that,  by  the  natural  tendency  to  imitate,  he  may  get 
into  the  habit  of  separating  them  one  after  another.  Gradually,  as 
there  occur  cases  in  which  he  omits  to  name  one  or  more  of  the  proper- 
tics  he  has  become  acquainted  with,  she  introduces  the  practice  of  ask- 
ing him  whether  there  is  not  something  more  he  can  tell  her  about  the 
thing  he  has  got.  Probably,  he  does  not  understand.  After  letting 
him  puzzle  a  while,  she  tells  him;  perhaps  laughing  at  him  a  little  for 
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his  failure.  A  few  recurrences  of  this,  and  he  perceives  what  is  to  be 
done.  When  next  she  says  she  knows  something  more  about  the  ob- 
ject than  he  has  told  her,  his  pride  is  roused;  he  looks  at  it  intently; 
he  thinks  over  all  that  he  has  heard;  and,  the  problem  being  easy, 
presently  finds  it  out.  He  is  full  of  glee  at  his  success,  and  she  sym- 
pathizes with  him.  In  common  with  every  child,  he  delights  in  the 
discovery  of  his  powers.  He  wishes  for  more  victories,  and  goes  in 
quest  of  more  things  about  which  to  tell  her.  As  his  fticulties  unfold, 
she  adds  quality  after  quality  to  the  list;  progressing  from  hardness 
and  softness  to  roughness  and  smoothness,  from  color  to  polish,  from 
simple  bodies  to  composite  ones, — thus  constantly  complicating  the 
problem  as  he  gains  competence,  constantly  taxing  his  attention  and 
memory  to  a  greater  extent,  constantly  maintaining  his  interest  by 
supplying  him  with  new  impressions  such  as  his  mind  can  assimilate, 
and  constantly  gratifying  him  by  conquests  over  such  small  difficulties 
as  he  can  master. 

"In  doing  this,  she  is  manifestly  but  following  out  that  spontaneous 
process  that  was  going  on  during  a  still  earlier  period,  simply  aiding 
self-evolution;  and  is  aiding  it  in  the  mode  suggested  by  the  boy's  in- 
stinctive behavior  to  her.  Manifestly,  too,  the  course  she  is  pursuing 
is  the  one  best  calculated  to  establish  a  habit  of  exhaustive  observa- 
tion, which  is  the  professed  aim  of  these  lessons.  To  tell  a  child  this 
and  to  show  it  the  other  is  not  to  teach  it  how  to  observe,  but  to  make 
it  a  mere  recipient  of  another's  observations,  a  proceeding  which 
weakens  rather  than  strengthens  its  powers  of  self-instruction;  which 
deprives  it  of  the  pleasures  resulting  from  successful  activity;  which 
presents  this  all-attractive  knowledge  under  the  aspect  of  formal 
tuition;  and  which  thus  generates  that  indifi'erence  and  even  disgust 
with  which  these  Object  Lessons  are  not  unfrequeutly  regarded.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  pursue  the  course  above  described  is  simply  to 
guide  the  intellect  to  its  appropriate  food;  to  join  with  the  intellectual 
appetites  their  natural  adjuncts, —  amour  propre,  and  the  desire  for 
sympathy;  to  induce,  by  the  union  of  all  these,  an  intensity  of  atten- 
tion which  insures  perceptions  alike  vivid  and  complete;  and  to  habit- 
uate the  mind,  from  the  beginning,  to  that  practice  of  self-help  which 

it  must  ultimately  follow."  j.  d.  philbriek's  Report. 
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OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


Pepartmknt  of  Public  Instruction,       ) 
Springfield,  Illinois,  Septanber  Ut/i,  1866.  j 

STAMP  DUTIES  ON  SCHOOL  INSTRUMENTS. 

A  new  Internal  Revenue  Law  was  passed  by  Congress,  Jul)^  13,  1866, 
and  took  etiect  August  1,  1866.  By  that  act  all  official  instruments, 
documents  and  pajjers,  issued  by  the  officers  of  any  state,  county,  town, 
or  other  municipal  corporation,  in  the  exercise  of  functions  strictly 
belonging  to  them  in  their  ordinary  governmental  and  municipal  ca- 
pacity, are  exempted  from  taxation. 

For  the  information  and  guidance  of  school  officers,  teachers,  and 
all  others  concerned,  I  have  prepared  the  subjoined  schedule  of  the 
various  instruments  pertaining  to  the  common  school  system  of  Illi- 
nois, showing  the  liability  of  each  instrument  under  the  late  act  of 
Congress.  The  instruments  are  numbered,  consecutively,  for  conven- 
ience of  reference,  and  the  designation  of  each  is  followed  by  the  sec- 
tion of  the  school  law  (in  brackets)  requiring  it.  It  is  believed  that 
the  schedule  embraces  all  instruments  required  by  the  common  school 
laws  now  in  force  in  this  state.  It  is  prepared  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions and  interpretations  of  the  act  received  by  the  undersigned 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  on  file  in  this  office. 

Schedule  of  Stamj}  Duties. 

School  instruments  are  subject  to,  or  exempt  from,  stamp  duty  as 
follows,  viz: 

1.  Bond  of  County  Superintendent;  (§  12)  One  Dollar. 

2.  Bond  of  Township  Treasurer;  (g  55) One  Dollar. 

3.  Receiptor  Township  Treasurer;  (^  15) Exempt. 

4.  Certificate  of  County  Superintendent,  in  ajipeals;  (§  20) E.vcmj^t. 

5.  Conveyance  to  purchaser.^  of  school  lands;  (§   22) Exempt. 

6.  Poll  Book  and  certificate  of  election;  (g^  30,  42) Exempt. 

7.  Certificate  of  township  map;  (^  33) Exempt. 

8.  Written  consent  of  directors  to  transfer  of  pujiils;  (jJ  35)  Exempt. 

9.  Conveyance  of  school  house  sites;  (§  39) Exempt. 

10.  Directors'  certificate  of  rate  of  tax;  (?  44)  $ Exempt. 

11.  Tax  certificate  of  county  clerk;  (jJ  45) Exempt. 

12.  Tax  receipt  of  township  treasurer;  (g  45)  Exempt. 

13.  Bonds  of  school  directors  for  money  borrowed;  (§  47) Exempt. 

14.  Teacher's  certificate  issued  by  County  Superintendent;  (^  50) Exempt. 

15.  Renewal  of  teacher's  certificate  by  County  Superintendent;  (^  bO)..Excmpt. 

16.  State  certificate  issued  by  State  Superintendent;  (g  50) Exempt. 

17.  Teacher's  certificate  on  schedule;  (^  53) Five  Cents. 

18.  Directors'  certificate  on  schedule;  (j>  53) Exempt. 


Superintendents  to  their  accounts 
for  services  rendered. 
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19.  Eeceipt  of  Directors  for  schedules  delivered  to  them;  (^  54) Exempt. 

20.  Mortgages  taken  by  township  treasurer  as  security  ]  Subject  to  stamp  duty 

for  money  loaned:  (§  68) J      as  a  viortgaye. 

21.  Notes,  bonds    etc.,  taken  as  security  for  money  )  ^,  ,  .  Srhedide  B. 

loaned;  (§57)  J        •^  ^ 

22.  Certified  statement  of  township  treasurer;  (§  63) Exevipt. 

23.  Orders  of  School  Directors  on  township  treasurer:  (§  67) Exempt. 

24.  Receipt  of  i^erson  to  whom  paid ;  |  Ttoo  Cents,    when  sum  exceeds   Tioenty 

(§67) (      Dollars. 

The  jurat  to  the  certificate  requires  a  five 
cent  std/iiji,  irhi'ii  the  oath  is  administered 

25.  Certificate  and  jurat  of  County    |    h/  anij  nlh,  r  Hkhi  a  state,  county,  town  or 

other  ii'KiiicijKil  officer  in  the  exercise  of 
function.'':  .strictly  belonging  to  him  in  his 
ordinary  goveryimental  and  municijial  ca- 
jmcity. 

26.  Eeport  and  jurat  of  clerks  of  courts  of  record  and  justices  )  ^ameasNo   25 

of  the  peace;  (§  82) J  ' 

27.  Petition  and  affidavit  for  the  sale  of  common  school  lands;  (§  'i2>)..Exevipt. 

28.  County  Superintendent's  certificate  of  purchase  of  school  lands;  )  j^j.^g^^^^ 

(?  92) J 

29.  County  Superintendent's  transcript  of  sale;  (§  94) Exempt. 

"j      Exempt  when  signed   by  the  proper 

30.  Lease  for  house  and  lot  for  schools.  V  officers.      When  signed  only  by  private 

J  individuals  it  is  subject  as  a  lease. 

31.  "Written  agreement  or  contract  to  build  or  repair  school  )  (»„„,„  ^^  j^q    30. 

houses J 

00    /-IT.     1     u     J.  1,-     i  r      Exempt,  when  the  treasurer  is  7-equir- 

32.  Checks  by  township  treasurer  on  ^^  '  ^^  regulation,  to  deposit  his 

banks,  to  pay  orders  on  town-      j.  J     ^  '  ^ohensuch  deposit  iJmadc  as 
of  DireXr'    ^^'^'^  ^  \^^<^tt^^  of  personal  convenience,    they 

[  are  subject. 

33.  Agreement  or  contract  between  teachers  and  Boards  of  Directors,  \   jr    ,      f 

to  teach J      '      •' 

34.  Census  reports  of  township  trustees  to  County  Sujierintendents  as  )    ^^  , 

basis  of  distribution  of  public  funds;  (§  36) J      "'     -^  * 

35.  Certified  statistical  report  of  directors  to  to^ynship  treasurer Exevipt. 

36.  Eeceipt  of  township  treasurer  to  County  Superintendent  for  dis- )    -r,  .      ^ 

tributive  share  of  school  fund  j^aid  over J      ^     P  • 


STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTY  SUPEEINTENDENTS. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  State  Association  of  County  Superinten- 
dents will  be  held  in  Centralia,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  October 
16th  and  17th,  1866. 

The  Association  will  be  called  to  order  on  Tuesday  p.  m.,  at  2  o'clock, 
when  a  brief  opening  address  will  be  read. 

Papers  will  be  read,  as  follows  : 

1.  County  Teachers'  Institutes — Their    Utility  and  Necessity,  and   the  Best 

Modes  of  Conducting  Them.     By  Geo.  W.  Batchelder,  Superintendent  of 
Hancock  County. 

2.  To  WHAT  EXTENT  SHOULD  THE  HiGHER  BRANCHES  BE  TAUGHT  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS  ? 

By  James  A.  Kennedy,  of  Monroe  County. 
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3.  Examination  OP  Teachers  —  Best  Methods  of  Condtcq^ting  Them.     Bv  E.  L. 

"Wells,  of  Ogle  County. 

4.  Supervision  and  Visitation  of  Schools  bt  County  Superintendents.     By 

Prof.  D.  WiLKiNS,  of  McLean  County. 

5.  School  Statistics  op  Townships  and  Districts  —  Jloto  and  by  whotn  they 

should  be  Collected.     By  James  M.  Pace,  of  Jefferson  County. 

6.  State  Certificates  —  Should  they  be  Sustained?     By  James  II.   Knapp,  of 

Knox  County. 

7.  Should  Township  and  District  School  Officers  be  Elected  at  the  Same 

Time,  and  if  so,  lohcn?     By  "W.  I.  X.  Fisher,  of  Effingham  County. 

8.  Report  of  Committee  on  proposed  amendments  to  the  School  Law. 

The  reading  of  the  different  papers  will  be  followed  by  discussions, 
Vjy  members  of  the  Association. 

Familiar  expositions  of  the  scliool  law  will  be  given  during  the  ses- 
sion, by  the  State  Superintendent. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Sup't.  Public  Instruction. 


EDITOR'S  DEPARTMENT, 


EliITOR'S     CHAI 


Indiana. — The  State  of  Indiana  has  been  kept  back  in  her  educational  career 
b.y  unjust  and  partisan  legislation,  and  by  decisions  of  courts  equally  unjustifi- 
able and  injurious  in  their  influence  upon  the  good  of  the  state.  But  the  state 
is  waking  up  wonderfully.  Her  long  nap  appears  only  to  have  refreshed  her. 
She  is  starting  forward  with  such  vigorous  bounds  that  those  sisters  of  hers 
that  have  prided  themselves  upon  being  in  advance  must  look  to  their  laurels. 

And  this  progress  is  manifest  among  teachers  and  among  the  people.  There 
has  been  a  great  advance  in  the  public  sentiment  of  the  state.  This  is  seen  in 
the  enactment  by  the  last  legislature  of  a  law  appropriating  $10,000,  per  an- 
num for  the  support  of  a  Normal  School ;  and  the  men  in  authority  say  that 
they  are  determined  to  give  this  school  the  highest  character.  They  even  in- 
timate their  intention  of  securing  a  better  building  than  Illinois  has  erected 
for  a  similar  purpose.     Amen,  say  we.     By  all  means  let  the  last  be  the  best. 

But  we  are  moved  to  write,  just  now,  by  the  remembrance  of  what  the  teach- 
ers themselves  are  and  are  doing.  They  are  awake  and  in  earnest,  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  improving  their  qualifications  and  rendering 
themselves  more  fit  for  their  high  and  responsible  work ;  and  they  go  about 
their  work  with  the  energy  and  determination  that  characterize  men  in  that 
state  of  mind. 

During  the  vacation  that  has  just  closed,  four  Institutes  were  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the   Indiana  State  Teachers'   Association,   and   sustained   by   the 
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teachers  of  the  state.  Between  five  and  six  hundred  teachers  were,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, enrolled  as  members.  Hon.  E.  E.  "White,  of  Ohio;  Mrs.  Mary  H. 
Smith,  of  Oswego,  New  York;  and  E.  Edwards,  of  Illinois,  were  employed  as 
instructors  in  all  the  Institutes.  Others,  chiefly  residents  of  Indiana,  were 
employed  at  the  various  places,  but  not  at  all.  The  meetings  continued  three 
weeks  each.  They  were  held  at  LaPorte,  Peru,  Bloomington,  and  Greensburg. 
They  were  a  glorious  success;  and  with  such  teachers  as  were  assembled  at 
the  four  places  above  named,  success  was  easy.  We  felt  honored,  loo,  in  being 
associated  with  instructors  so  capable  and  so  efficient  as  Mr.  White  and  Mrs. 
Smith.  The  four  weeks  we  thus  spent  among  the  Hoosiers  were  weeks  of  vast 
enjoyment  to  us. 

California. — Public  School  Teacher's  Oath  of  Aller/iance. — I  do  solemnly  swear 
(or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  supjiort,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution 
and  Government  of  the  United  States  against  all  enemies,  whether  domestic  or 
foreign,  that  I  will  bear  true  faith,  allegiance,  and  loyalty  to  the  said  Consti- 
tution and  Government,  and  that  I  will,  to  the  extent  of  my  ability,  teach  those 
under  my  charge  to  love,  reverence,  and  uphold  the  same,  any  law  or  ordinance 
of  any  State  Convention  or  Legislature,  or  any  rule  or  obligation  of  any  society 
or  association,  or  any  decree  or  order  from  any  source  whatsoever,  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding;  and  further,  that  I  do  this  with  a  full  determination, 
l^ledge,  and  purpose,  without  any  mental  reservation  or  evasion  whatsoever  : 
and  I  do  further  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  California.     So  Help  me  God. 

Any  County  Superintendent  who  shall  draw  any  warrant  on  the  County 
Treasurer  for  the  payment  of  any  teacher  before  the  oath  required  in  this  Act 
shall  have  been  taken  and  filed  as  hereinbefore  provided,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
County  Jail  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  sixty  days. 

The  above  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government  must  be  subscribed  and 
sworn  to  before  an  officer  by  every  teacher  of  California,  before  he  can  enter 
upon  his  labors  in  school.  We  don't  believe  we  shall  hear  of  California  nulli- 
fying or  seceding,  or  that  the  doctrine  of  States'  Rights  will  find  many  advo- 
cates there  among  the  rising  generation. 

California  will  not  fail  in  the  matter  of  Common  Schools  for  the  want  of  a 
vigorous  Superintendent.  Brother  Swett  is  working  up  all  the  details  of  the 
school-system, —  preparing  blanks,  publishing  the  school-law,  etc.,  etc., — with 
great  care.  We  have  noticed  in  looking  over  the  law  the  following  items  of 
interest : 

g  21.  Whenever  the  number  of  school  districts  in  any  county  is  ten  or  more, 
the  County  Superintendent  shall  hold  at  least  one  Teachers'  Institute  in  each 
year;  and  every  teacher  emijloyed  in  a  public  school  in  the  county  shall  at- 
tend every  such  Institute  and  participate  in  its  proceedings.  Each  session  of 
a  County  Institute  shall  continue  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  days ; 
and  the  Superintendent  shall,  if  practicable,  secure  lecturers  and  instructors 
competent  to  instruct  teachers  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Every 
Board  of  Trustees  and  every  Board  of  Eucation  shall  not  only  allow  but  shall 
require  the  teachers  in  its  employ  to  attend  every  Teachers'  Institute  held  in 
the  county ;  and  when  the  Institute  is  held  during  the  time  that  teachers  may 
be  employed  in  teaching,  their  pay  shall  not  be  diminished  by  reason  of  at- 
tendance on  said  Institute.  For  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  Institute, 
a  sufficient  sum,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  in  any  one  year,  shall  be 
paid  on  the  warrant  of  the  Superintendent,  out  of  the  unapportioned  County 
School  Fund.  The  Superintendents  of  two  or  more  counties  may  unite  and 
hold  a  joint  Institute,  in  which  case  the  expenses  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
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Superintendents  between  the  counties  joining  in  the  Institute.  In  any  county 
in  which  there  are  less  than  ten  school  districts,  the  .Superintendent  may,  if 
he  deem  projier.  hold  an  Institute.  Any  county  in  which  the  teachers  have 
a  regularly  organized  County  Association  or  Institute,  and  hold  regular  month- 
ly meetings  during  the  year,  shall  be  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion whenever  a  majority  of  the  teachers  of  said  county  shall  determine  by 
vote  to  sustain  such  monthly  associations. 

^  22.  The  County  Superintendent  shall  furnish  his  oiBce  with  such  works 
on  school  architecture  as  may  be  ])rescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
and  shall  pay  for  them  on  his  own  warrant,  out  of  the  unapportioned  County 
School  Fund.  Such  works  shall  be  kept  in  hi>i  office  for  the  use  of  Trustees 
and  teachers.  Except  in  cities  having  special  Boards  of  Education,  no  school 
house  shall  be  erected  unless  the  Trustees  first  submit  the  plan  to  the  County 
Superintendent ;  and  in  all  plans,  as  far  as  ]n-acticable,  regard  shall  be  had  to 
taste,  convenience,  durability,  and  economy. 

State  Normal  School. — The  American  Normal  School  Association  does  not  take 
the  papers.  Even  Brother  Edwards,  of  the  Illinois  Teacher,  to  whom  we  had 
given  credit  for  knowing  every  thing,  has  demonstrated  in  his  journal  for  May 
(page  158)  that  he  is  more  than  three  years  behind  the  times.  In  the  'Register 
of  Normal  Schools ',  supposed  to  be  official,  the  high  priests  of  the  Eastern  syn- 
agogue ignore  the  existence  of  the  California  State  Normal  School  entirely.  We 
do  not  thank  them  for  it.  We  wish  to  be  counted  'inside'  on  that  question. 
Our  State  Normal  School  opened  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  July,  1862,  and  has  been  doing  good  service  ever  since.  The  Califor- 
via  Teacher,  which  commenced  its  vigorous  existence  with  the  month  of  July, 
18G3,  made  special  reference  to  our  State  Normal  School  in  its  first  volume 
nearly  a  dozen  times;  in  its  second  volume,  fourteen  times  at  least,  and  in  its 
third  volume,  nearly  as  many  times  more;  so  that  these  Atlantic  Coast  breth- 
ren are,  as  Paul  once  said  of  certain  other  individuals,  'without  excuse'. 

We  trust  that  Prof.  George  W.  Minns,  the  Priucipal  of  the  California  State 
Normal  School,  who  is  now  on  leave  of  absence  at  the  East,  will  further  en- 
lighten the  benighted  people  of  those  parts.  In  the  mean  time,  Prof.  Carlton, 
the  acting  Principal,  informs  us  that  nearly  a  hundred  students  are  in  attend- 
ance; and  we  are  assured  in  our  minds  that  the  Golden  State  will  persist  in 
having  a  State  Normal  School,  whether  the  same  be  recognized  abroad  or  oth- 
erwise. 

Brother  Swett,  of  the  California  Teacher,  must  not  be  irate  over  the  seeming 
ignorance  on  our  part  in  the  Illinois  Teacher  for  May  last.  We  have  long 
known  that  there  is  a  Normal  School  in  California,  as  well  as  many  other  good 
things  connected  with  her  school  system.  The  article  in  question  was  not 
from  our  pen,  and  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  oversight. 

Marrieii,  or  Sixglk? — It  is  the  duty  of  each  member  of  the  Mt.  Holyoke 
Female  Seminary  to  write  an  annual  letter,  stating  whether  she  is  married  or 
single,  how  many  children  she  has,  and  other  particulars  concerning  her 
status  and  progress.  A  young  lady  of  the  class  of  1861  has  just  written  to  the 
class  secretary  that  she  is  not  married,  but  she  thinks  she  can  see  a  little  cloud 
that  ariseth  out  of  the  sky  of  the  future,  like  a  man's  hand. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Smith  has  left  Galena  and  gone  to  Macomb,  where  he  will  receive 
a  salary  of  $1,250,  for  the  first  year,  .$1,500  for  the  second,  and  $1,600  a  year 
thereafter.  He  goes  into  a  new  house,  and  has  a  graded  school.  His  friends 
will  be  glad  to  hear  of  his  prosperity. 

OuE  Advertisements. — In  this  issue  of  the  Teacher  will  be  found  a  large 
number  of  new  advertising  pages,  to  all  of  which,  as  well  as  those  continued 
from  previous  months,  we  invite  careful  attention. 
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A  Live  Superintendent. — Mr.  E.  L.  Wells,  County  Superintendent  of  Ogle 
county,  evidently  considers  his  office  no  sinecure,  but  appreciates  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  position.  Among  other  good  things  that  he  does,  he 
issues  a  circular  occasionally  to  the  teachers  of  his  county,  giving  them  valu- 
able instructions  and  suggestions  relative  to  their  duties.  His  Circular  No.  3 
is  now  before  us,  and  contains  many  things  which,  had  we  space,  we  would 
like  to  present  to  our  readers.  We  hope  to  find  room  for  extracts  in  a  future 
issue. 

Correction. — Mr.  B.  M.  Reynolds,  whose  appointment  to  the  Superintend- 
ency  of  Schools  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  was  noted  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Teacher,  is  recently  from  Lockport,  New  York,  and  not  Illinois.  The  friend 
who  sent  us  the  item  omitted  to  mention  the  state,  and  we  were  led  into  the  er- 
ror by  knowing  that  he  had  formerly  taught  in  Illinois.  Mr.  R.  has  just  closed 
a  term  of  service  of  more  than  five  years  as  Principal  of  the  Union  School  at 
Lock23ort,  New  York. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association  holds  its  annual  meeting 
in  Boston,  October  11th,  12th,  and  13th. 

Mathematical. —  By  press  of  other  matters  and  lack  of  time,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  omit  our  Mathematical  Department  this  month. 

See-Saw. — Foreigners  trying  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
may  receive  aid  from  the  following  '  see-saw ' : 

"Brudder  Peto,  did  you  see  him  see  de  log  afore  you  saw  him  saw  it?"  "  De 
uninterlectual  stujjendity  of  some  niggers  is  perfectly  incredulous  — why  ef  I 
seed  him  saw  it  afore  I  saw  him  see  it,  it's  consequintal  ensurance  dat  he  saw 
he  sawed  it  afore  he  saw  he  seed  it :  but  he  couldn't  help  seein'  he  saw  it  afore 
he  saw  he  sawed  it,  for  ef  he  saw  de  sawen  afore  he  saw  de  seein'  ob  de  sawen' 
consequinchilly  he  must  a  saw  it  afore  he  seed  it,  which  is  obsurdly  redicular 
—  darefore  I  did  see  him  see  it  afore  I  saw  him  saw  it;  quoddy  rat  demon  stran- 
dum." 
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Chicago. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Inspector  Brentano, 
of  the  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  communication  of  the  German 
Turners  in  relation  to  the  introduction  of  gymnastic  exercises  in  the  Public 
Schools,  in  a  long  and  exhaustive  report,  recommended  the  introduction  of 
such  exercises  at  the  High  School  for  the  male  scholars,  in  order  to  try  the  ex- 
periment. The  cost  of  a  teacher  would  be  .$50  a  month,  and  apj^aratus  could 
be  obtained  for  .$150.  The  report  was  accepted  and  its  recommendations 
were  adopted. 

Superintendent  Pickard  submitted  a  comiiarative  .statement  of  the  salaries 
of  teachers  at  present  and  two  years  ago,  together  with  other  items.  From  the 
report  the  following  are  selected  as  interesting : 
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1861-2.  Expenditures,  i?;69,74:'..12;  ntuiibor  of  toaehers,  from  152  to  165. 

1862-3.  Expenditures,  >;81, 246.09;  number  of  teachers,  174  up  to  208. 

1863-4.  Expenditures,  $92,722.00;  number  of  teachers,  212  to  223. 

1864-5.  Expenditures,  $129,558.81 ;  number  of  teachers,  222  to  240. 

1865-6.  Expenditures,  $162,383.79;  number  of  teachers,  242  to  264. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  de- 
partments was  as  follows : 

1863.  Grammar  50;     Primary  55.         1865.     Grammar  58;     Primary  72. 

1864.  Grammar  51;     Primary  69.         1866.     Grammar  54;     Primary  71. 

The  number  of  scholars  for  each  year  was  as  follows : 

1863.  Grammar  2,513 ;  Primary  7,403.      1865.  Grammar  2,962;  Primary  10,992. 

1864.  Grammar  2,653 ;  Primary  8,734.      1866.  Grammar  3,192;  Primary  11,572. 

G.  D.  Broomell  Esq.,  for  many  years  Principal  of  the  Dearborn  School,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Haven  School,  vice  J.  J.  Noble,  resigned. 

D.  S.  Wentworth  Esq.,  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  was  elected  Mr. 
Broomell's  successor. 

The  Course  of  Instruction  has  recently  been  revised  and  published  anew. 
Such  changes  and  additions  as  the  experience  of  past  j'ears  has  shown  neces- 
sary have  been  made.  With  many  material  alterations,  it  is  a  new  chart  and 
compass  to  guide  the  teachers  over  *  a  more  successful  way  '  to  the  desired  end 
—  a  full  development  and  training  of  the  childish  intellect. 

The  Jones  School  commences  the  new  year  under  the  principalship  of 

Belficld  Esq.,  recently  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Dubuque. 

J.  H.  Broomell,  Esq.,  has  been  chosen  Principal  of  the  South-Chicago  School. 

City  Institute. — The  Institute  was  reorganized  for  the  year  by  the  choice  of 
Messrs.  E.  C.  Delano,  of  the  Normal  School,  S.  H.  White,  of  the  Brown,  and 
Geo.  Howland,  of  the  High  School,  and  Misses  C.  S.  Aspinwall,  of  the  Wash- 
ington, N.  Ella  Flagg,  of  the  Normal,  and  M.  A.  Merriman,  of  the  Foster,  as 
Executive  Committee  for  the  year.  Miss  A.  Winehell,  of  the  Seammou,  was 
elected  Secretary. 

In  the  organization  by  sections 

G.  D.  Broomell,  Esq.,  of  the  Ilaveu,  was  made  ch'mn  of  1st  Section,  comprising  1st  and  2d  grade. 
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"  9th  « 

10th  " 

The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  session  is  'How  can  the  cooperation  of 
parents  be  best  secured?'  in  the  1st  section,  'Irregularity  of  Attendance,  and 
its  treatment'. 

The  Superintendent,  J.  L.  Pickard,  Esq.,  announced  several  modifications  of 
the  regulations  governing  the  schools,  among  which  are  the  following: 

Erasion  of  the  rule  requiring  ])uuishmeuts  to  be  given  in  presence  of  the 
class;  pupils  restored  after  suspension  to  return  to  school  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month;  absence  from  monthly  Institute  to  deduct  \t(\v  of  one  lialf- 
diiy  from  salary:  all  work  on  records  and  class-books,  save  entries  on  the  dia- 
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ries,  to  be  done  out  of  school-hours,  and  the  dismissal  of  a  division  for  the 
half-day  when  the  teacher  visits  schools. 

Wells  School. — The  formal  ojiening  of  the  new  edifice  for  this  school  took 
place  Friday,  the  14th  ult.  The  following  description  of  the  building  we  clip 
from  the  Chicago  Eepublican. 

The  school-house  is  four  stories  in  hight,  and  is  68  feet  front,  by  86  feet  deep. 
It  contains  fourteen  school-rooms,  each  35  feet  by  27,  and  a  large  hall,  66  feet 
by  38  feet  8  inches,  for  the  general  exercises  of  the  school.  The  basement  is 
mainly  divided  into  four  large  rooms,  with  corridors  and  stairways,  one  of  the 
rooms  being  used  for  fuel,  and  the  others  for  play-rooms  in  inclement  weather. 
The  principal,  or  ground  floor  has  four  school-rooms,  each  having  a  wardrobe 
and  teachers'  closet  attached.  Spacious  corridors,  with  entrances  on  each  side 
of  the  house  for  pupils,  and  a  principal  entrance  in  front.  The  side  doors  do 
not  open  directly  into  the  corridors,  but  into  vestibules,  from  which  other 
doors  open  into  the  corridors,  and  also  to  the  stairways  leading  to  the  base- 
ment. The  second  and  third  floors  differ  from  the  first  only  in  having  win- 
dows in  the  place  of  outside  doors  and  vestibules  of  the  first  floor;  and  the 
second  has  a  reception-  or  principal's  retiring-room  cut  ofi"  from  that  part  of 
the  corridor  toward  the  front  of  the  house.  Each  of  the  rooms  is  wainscoted 
from  the  floor  up  about  d}4  feet,  and  the  corridors  and  wardrobes  from  5  to  7 
feet,  with  boards  neatly  grained  and  varnished  (as  is  all  the  interior  wood- 
work), and  above  these,  on  each  side  of  the  rooms,  are  blackboards. 

The  rooms  are  ventilated  in  a  most  apjsroved  and  satisfactory  manner. 

The  building  is  heated  by  the  low-pressure  system  of  steam-heating  so  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  in  the  Haven  and  Moseley  Schools.  The  boiler  is  of  the 
tubular  form,  twelve  feet  long  by  forty-two  inches  in  diameter,  of  quarter-inch 
best  American  iron;  steam  dome  24  by  20  inches,  with  forty-one  three-inch 
flues;  grate-bars  four  feet  by  four;  boiler  set  in  double  eight-inch  walls,  with 
full  cast-iron  front,  braced  with  6  %-inch  bolts  through  each  way,  with  cast- 
iron  braces  inside  and  outside  the  walls.  The  whole  amount  of  pipe  in  the 
school  is  13,294  feet,  of  which  mains  and  returns  contain  3,102  feet,  and  one 
mile  coil  pipes  10,192  feet;  in  each  school-room  there  is  one  large  coil  of  530 
feet  of  %-inch  pipe,  and  one  coil  of  50  feet  —  making  145  square  feet  of  radiating 
surface  in  the  coils.  There  is  an  average  amount,  in  addition  to  the  above,  of 
sixteen  square  feet  in  the  mains  and  returns  in  each  room,  which  makes  the 
total  amount  of  radiating  surface  in  each  room  161  square  feet,  giving  one 
square  foot  of  radiating  surface  to  75  cubic  feet  of  air.  In  the  corridors  there 
are  four  coils,  containing  1,500  feet  of  pipe;  in  the  hall  there  are  two  coils, 
containing  1,000  feet;  in  the  gymnasium  there  are  two  coils,  containing  792 
feet;  and  in  the  reception-room  one  coil,  containing  100  feet. 

The  building  is  of  brick,  with  stone  facings,  and  presents  a  plain,  yet  hand- 
some and  substantial  appearance.  It  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $43,000, 
though  the  original  contract  price,  exclusive  of  fixtures,  etc.,  was  $32,052. 

The  dedicatory  exercises  were  attended  by  a  large  number  of  parents  and 
citizens,  with  a  goodly  sprinkling  of  city  oflicials.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
C.  N.  Holden,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  exercises  were 
opened  by  the  children's  singing  in  a  very  eff'ective  manner  the  hymn  com- 
mencing "And  to  Thee,  our  Heavenly  Father,"  followed  by  the  recital  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  dedicatory  hymn  sung  by  the  school. 

Hon.  J.  B.  Rice,  Mayor  of  the  ci.ty,  was  then  introduced,  and  said: 
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The  Wells  School  being  now  completed,  under  the  superintendeucy  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works,  their  president  now  gives  up  the  keys  to  those  who  are  to  have  charge  of  the  institution 
hereafter.  This  duty  belongs  to  me  as  Mayor.  I  look  upon  them  as  emblems  of  authority  and 
guardianship,  and  they  were  never  placed  in  better  hands.  I  was  never  before  so  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  responsibilities  of  those  who  have  schools  undertlieir  charge  :  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  gentlemen  of  such  virtue  and  intelligence  have  this  authority  conferred  upon  them.  I  ap- 
preciate the  ordeal  through  which  teachers  have  to  pass  in  order  to  be  accepted,  and  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  are  fully  competent  to  discharge  their  duties  faithfully.  Above  all  things,  bo 
watchful  and  use  forbearance;  it  is  a  noble  virtue.  I  need  not  point  out  to  children  this  hand- 
some building  which  ha.s  been  erected  for  their  good.  Only  let  me  impress  on  j'ou  to  be  obedient 
and  truthful.  If  you  arc  obedient  to  your  teachers,  it  will  be  much  easier  for  them  to  love  you. 
Love  begets  love,  and  you  will  soon  return  the  affection.  Be  trnthful.  that  you  may  be  Respected 
by  others  Jind  respect  yourselves.  To  this  add  good  manners,  that  feeling  which  treats  all  persons 
with  courtesy.  By  cultivating  good  manners,  obedience,  and  truth,  you  will  grow  up  and  be  wor- 
thy to  take  charge  of  this  city.    God  bless  you. 

Mr.  Holden,  in  a  brief  speech,  transferred  the  keys  to  J.  Mahnney,  Esq., 
Principal  of  the  school,  complimenting  him  on  the  efficient  manner  in  which 
he  had  discharged  his  duties. 

Mr.  Mahoney  responded,  thanking  the  President  for  his  kind  expressions, 
and  expressing  a  hope  that  they  may  be  deserved  in  future.  He  received  the 
keys  with  feelings  of  pride,  and  also  with  anxiety;  but  it  was  the  anxiety  of 
hope.  He  closed  by  returning  thanks  for  the  confidence  thus  reposed  in  him, 
and,  turning  to  the  children,  exhorted  them  to  prove  by  their  good  behavior 
in  the  future  that  they  apjireciated  the  noble  gift  thus  gratuitously  offered. 

The  former  Sn|)erintendent,  W.  II.  Wells,  Esq.,  in  whose  honor  the  school  is  named,  said  he 
might  as  well  commence  with  a  confessinn.  He  had  fallen  asleep  over  the  subject  of  education, 
and  it  reciuired  a  visit  to  the  Board  of  Kducation  early  this  morning  to  reassure  him  that  schools 
and  instilutious  of  learning  did  really  exist  in  this  city.  It  .seemed  so  long  ago  since  his  conuec- 
tion  with  schools  that  he  had  forgotten  their  labors,  but  hoped  not  their  benefits.  Bnt  since  he 
had  begun  to  refresh  his  memory,  many  old  remeniscences  had  been  called  up,  both  interesting 
and  pleasant.  His  labors  in  this  city  dated  back  ten  years.  Then,  where  this  building  now  stands, 
there  wa«  nothing  hut  wild  nnbroki'U  prairie.  To  be  sure,  there  was  here  and  there  a  dwelling; 
but  the  children  living  in  them  had  no  school  to  attend.  In  1856  the  old  Brown  School  was 
moved  here,  a  two-story  frame  building,  now  adjoining  this,  which  had  ever  since  dine  noble  duty, 
lie  had  frequently  told  the  children  li>  be  patient,  and  by-and-by  they  would  have  something  bet- 
ter; and  none  could  realize  how  grateful  he  was  in  his  heart  that  his  predictions  had  at  last  been 
Verified.  They  had  done  well  in  the  old  school-Iiouse.  and  they  deserved  the  building.  He  also 
remembered  when  the  worthy  principal  (Mr.  Mahoney)  graduated  at  the  High  School,  and  the 
predictions  of  future  greatness  and  usefuhiess  that  had  been  then  made,  and  now  so  truly  realized. 

Ex-Superintendent  Dore.  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  tlnnii^ht  there  were  few  present  who 
were  more  deeply  impressed  with  what  was  before  tlicin  than  binisilf  Twelve  years  ago  he  left 
the  City  of  Boston  to  take  up  his  abode  in  this  city  and  superintend  its  schools.  At  that  time  this 
metropolis  contained  only  a  population  of  60,000,  with  sis  public  schools;  now  it  numbered  200,- 
(KMJ  souls,  with  eighteen  splendid  school-edifices.  Then  there  were  only  6,000  children  of  proper 
age  :  now  over  20.000.  He  resigned  the  position  of  Superintendent  in  1856.  but  continued  to  visit 
the  schools  frequently  until  within  a  year  or  two,  wlien  business  occupied  all  of  his  time;  but.  hav- 
ing received  an  invitation  to  attend  this  opening,  he  determined  to  east  business  aside  for  the  time, 
and  return  for  a  few  hours  to  his  younger  days.  The  people  in  this  section  of  the  city  might  well 
congratulate  themselves  on  having  this  beautiful  institution  in  their  midst.  It  is  a  "noble  monu- 
ment of  the  munificence  of  our  great  city.  He  also  congratulated  the  gentleman  whose  honored 
name  it  bears  on  this  enduring  monument  to  his  memory,  and  hoped  he  might  live  many  years  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  earnest  labors.  Why  is  it,  the  speaker  continued,  that  our  best-educated 
men  manifest  such  an  interest  in  school-houses?  I  will  tell  you.  Because  they  know  and  appre- 
ciate their  value,  and  the  elevating  influences  they  exert.  The  mind  must  be  cultivated,  its  func- 
tions strengthened,  or,  like  the  body  when  not  exerted,  it  will  become  powerless.  What  has  not 
mind  dane  lor  us?  Is  not  its  labor  recorded  every  where?  It  has  discc  vered  the  printing-press, 
the  steam-engine,  anil  the  ni.agnetic  telegraph, -to  enable  us  to  convey  our  thoughts  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  lightning  around  the  world,  almost  before  uttered.  But  you  will  soon  learn  all  this  for 
yourselves,  only  persevere. 

The' proceedings  were  here  varied  by  a  song,  given  by  the  entire  school. 

School  Superintendent  Pickard  next  arose.  The  speaker,  directly  addressing  the  children,  said: 
We  have  tr-day  been  presented  by  the  honorable  Mayor,  on  behalf  rf  our  city,  with  a  beautiful 
present,  worth  about  §.")0.(KMI  Now  what  an-  you  going  to  do  with  it?  Addressing  the  parents, 
he  continued:  It  is  your  duty,  and  one  that  should  beheld  sacred,  to  sec  that  your  children  are 
regular  in  their  attendance.  Never  keep  them  at  home,  even  for  a  single  day,  no  matter  what 
good  rea.sonsyou  may  have  for  kee])lng  them  away.  You  should  inculcate  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ance, impress  them  with  the  power  of  knowledge,  and  do  not  for  a  moment  allow  them  to  believe 
that  success  in  life  can  be  gained  in  any  other  direction.  The  school  should  never  be  underesti- 
mated in  their  presence.     Teach  them  punctuality  in  attending.    This  is  a  sacred  duty  you  owe 
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to  posterity.  Now,  children,  he  continued,  you  have  a  new  teaclier.  this  new  and  beautiful  school 
house, —  listen  to  it, —  it  speaks.  It  says:  Keep  me  clean;  my  walls  are  white  now,  my  desks 
shining,  my  seats  all  new,  my  windows  clean :  do  n't  allow  cobwebs  and  dirt  to  hide  the  light  of 
day.  The  door  says  :  For  every  scholar  that  arrives  in  time  I  open  gladly,  but  to  him  that  comes 
late  I  screech.  The  ground  says:  I  will  not  allow  quarreling,  for  I  am  ievel  now,  and  him  who 
dares  to  disobey  I  will  strike.  Boys,  let  us  give  three  rousing  cheers  for  your  new  teacher.  The 
children  responded  heartily. 

Speeches  were  also  made  by  Aldermen  Woodard,  Chairman  of  Committee  on 
Education  in  the  Common  Council,  Holden,  and  others,  of  which  we  should  be 
glad  to  give  more  extended  notice,  did  time  permit.  The  whole  occasion 
passed  off  pleasantly,  and  has  served  to  call  anew  the  attention  of  the  citizens 
to  the  strong  defense  and  the  pride  of  the  city  as  well  as  the  state, —  our  noble 
system  of  common  schools.  In  the  dawning  of  a  better  day  for  the  school-in- 
terests of  the  city  we  have  strong  hope  to  see  such  buildings  rapidly  multi- 
plied, till  there  shall  be,  as  urged  by  Mr.  Woodard,  "  a  seat  for  every  child 
old  enough  to  attend  school,  and  a  teacher  for  every  forty  children."  w. 

Macoupin  County. — The  nineteenth  session  of  the  Macoupin  County  Teach- 
ers' Association  has  just  finished  its  labors,  and  its  members  have  gone  forth 
to  their  work  refreshed,  encouraged,  and  strengthened.  The  Association  con- 
vened on  the  28th  of  August,  and  held  four  days.  There  were  upwards  of  fifty 
teachers  in  attendance.  The  time  was  devoted  to  class  exercises  in,  and  gener- 
al discussion  of,  the  several  branches  of  a  common-school  education,  and  to 
the  discussion  of  the  following  subjects,  viz:  ' The  organization  of  a  school'; 
'  How  shall  we  excite  an  interest  in  Pupils ' ;  '  School  Government ' ;  '  The  use  of 
the  rod  ' ;  '  Music  in  School ',  etc.,  etc. 

A  lively  interest  was  manifested  on  the  part  of  all  present,  each  being  will- 
ing to  impart  what  information  he  possessed  to  others,  and  anxious  to  gain 
some  new  idea  for  himself.  Prof.  Sawyer,  of  Bunker  Hill,  was  present  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  and  instructed  the  class  in  English  Grammar;  and 
Prof.  Minton,  of  Carlinville,  took  an  active  part  in  general  discussion, —  both 
adding  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  convention.  Mr.  Babcock  solicited  sub- 
scriptions for  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

The  whole  was  much  enlivened  by  spicy  criticisms.  Our  evenings  were  de- 
voted to  lectures,  essays,  and  select  readings.  On  Tuesday  evening  Prof.  Saw- 
yer lectured  on  the  Phenomena  of  Electricity,  and  performed  many  interest- 
ing and  instructive  experiments  by  means  of  his  apparatus.  On  Wednesday 
evening  Mr.  Holliday,  of  Carlinville,  spoke  to  an  attentive  audience  on  the 
subject  of  Genius,  and  our  able  State  Superintendent,  Dr.  Bateman,  closed  the 
session  with  an  address  upon  Graded  Schools,  which  was  delivered  in  his  usual 
happy  and  entertaining  manner. 

A  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted,  among  which  were  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  attendance  at  school  should  be  enforced  by  legislative  enactment. 

Resolved,  That  teachers  who  fail,  through  neglect,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  pre- 
sented in  the  institute,  are  guilty  of  injustice  to  themselves,  their  patrons,  and  the  profession. 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  school  directors  to  be  present  at  the  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes, so  far  as  practicable,  and,  if  necessary,  to  aid  their  teachers  in  attending. 

Resolved,  That  remuneration  for  teachers' services  should  be  determined  by  the  grade  of  certifi- 
cate and  the  ability  of  the  teacher,  rather  than  by  mistaken  economy  on  the  part  of  directors; 
and  that  lady  teachers  should  receive  the  same  compensation,  when  performing  the  same  service, 
as  gentlemen. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  every  teacher  to  subscribe  for  and  carefully  read  the  Illinois 
Teacher. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  daily  reading  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  school. 

C.  E.  FOOTE,  President. 
Mary  S.  Patchkn,  Secretary. 
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Coles  County. — It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  Coles  is  a  living,  moving, 
wide-awake  county;  and  every  year  adds  to  it  new  vitality.  It  is  moving  up 
that  river  whose  source  is  excellence.  Good  progress  has  already  been  made, 
and  the  steam  is  still  up,  and  the  whistle  is  sounding  to  clear  the  channel  be- 
yond. Her  whole  population  is  shouting  'Progress!  Progress!'  while  her 
teachers,  cheered  by  the  bright  prospect  of  success,  with  heart  and  soul  in  the 
work,  are  putting  forth  measures  to  place  our  educational  standard  upon  a 
footing  inferior  to  none  in  the  state  or  country.  And  to  their  credit,  and  the 
credit  of  our  County  Superintendent,  be  it  said,  a  long  stride  in  the  good  work 
has  just  been  made. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  county,  an  appropriation 
was  made,  to  be  used  by  Capt.  E.  Blake,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the 
teachers  of  the  county  advantages  for  drill  and  discipline,  and  to  increase  their 
efficiency  as  teachers.  Capt.  Blake  immediately  secured  the  services  of  Profs. 
Hewett,  Boltwood,  and  Edwards, — veterans  all,  who  know  just  w/tai  to  teach, 
and  how  to  teach  it.  Under  the  direction  of  these  teachers,  a  Normal  School 
was  opened  in  this  place  on  the  6th  of  August,  and  continued  for  four  weeks. 
About  one  hundred  and  twenty  teachers  were  present  —  all  earnest,  hard- 
working men  and  women,  mostly  of  this  county,  though  a  few  from  the  coun- 
ties adjoining.  The  professors  labored  with  commendable  zeal  to  instill  right 
principles  into  the  minds  of  the  taught,  and  in  giving  right  direction  to 
thought  and  action. 

During  the  session,  Messrs.  Hewett,  Boltwood,  Edwards,  President  of  the 
State  Normal  Universitj',  and  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  favored  us  with  a  course  of  lectures.  All  were  written  in  a 
most  scholarly  style,  and  impregnated  throughout  with  the  true  spirit.  They 
were  highly  appreciated,  and  spoke  loudly  for  the  eminent  talent  of  their  au- 
thors. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  a  teachers'  meeting  was  called,  at  which  J.  H. 
Moore  presented  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted: 

Whereas,  We,  the  teachers  of  Coles  county,  feel  that  we  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  the 
Normal  School  of  this  county,  and  believe  it  to  be  an  institution  well  worthy  the  patronage  of 
every  friend  of  education  ;  therefore,  it  is 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  teachers  of  this  county  are  due  (1.)  To  P.  K.  Ilonn,  Major 
Connolly,  H.  Ii.  Taylor,  J.  Harvey,  E.  Moody,  K.  N.  Osborn,  and  S.  W.  True,  members  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  this  county,  for  the  public  demonstration  of  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education, 
in  voting  an  increase  of  salary  to  the  County  Superintendent,  thereby  enabling  him  to  place'with- 
in  our  reach  facilities  which  we  could  in  no  other  way  obtain.  (2.)  To  Capt.  £lzy  Blake,  County 
Superintendent,  for  his  deep  interest  and  untiring  energy  in  the  cause  of  education  since  his  elec- 
tion, and  for  securing  to  us  the  services  of  so  eminently  qualified  a  corps  of  teacher;  and  that  we 
heartily  approve,  and  will  sust.ain  him  in,  his  efforts  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  teachers,  and 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  education  in  this  county.  (3.)  To  Profs.  Hewett.  Boltwood,  and  Edwards, 
—  our  teachers, —  for  the  unremitting  zeal  they  have  manifested  as  teachers,  and  the  incalculable 
assistance  they  have  rendered  us.  We  believe  that  the  mention  of  their  names  will  ever  stimu- 
late us  to  higher  and  nobler  attainments  in  the  cause  of  education.  We  would  also  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  our  gratitude  to  President  Kichard  Edwards  for  the  very  superior  lecture 
which  he  delivered  before  us. 

The  following  was  also  presented,  and  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  has  shown, 
by  his  devotion  tn  the  interests  of  education  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  that  his  heart  is  in  the  work, 
and,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  our  state  in  this  direction,  that  be  is  abundantly  qualified 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  will  use  every  effort  in  our  power  to  procure  his  reiilection.  And  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  presented  to  each  of  the  Coles  County  papers,  and 
the  JUinrris  Teacher,  with  a  request  that  they  he  published:  and  the  Secretary  is  requested  to  send 
a  printed  copy  of  the  same  to  each  of  the  above-named  teachers. 

R.  H.  FROST,  Recording  Secretary. 
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The  Jo  Daviess  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  in  Galena,  com- 
mencing Oct.  23d,  and  continuing  four  days.  Prof.  J.  V.  N.  Standish  will  be 
present  and  conduct  the  Institute. 

The  Henry  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  at  Cambridge,  begin- 
ning Oct.  23d.     Prof.  Standish  will  be  present  part  of  the  time. 


NOTICES     OF     BOOKS,     ETC, 


Ray's  Algebra,  First  Book.     Primary  Elements  of  Algebra,  for  Common  Schools 
and  Academics.      By  Joseph   Ray,  M.D.     Revised   electrotype  edition.     Cin- 
cinnati:  Sargent,  Wilson  &  Hinkle. 
Ray's  Algebra,  Second  Book.     Elements  of  Algebra,  for  Colleges,  Schools,  and 
Private  Students.     By  Josepli  Ray,  M.D.,  etc.,  etc. 

These  new  books  are  levised  editions  of  the  books  so  well  known  as  'Ray's  Al- 
gebra, Part  I,'  and  '  Ray's  Algebra,  Part  II.'  The  changes  made  in  tliis  new  edi- 
tion are  thus  stated  in  the  preface  to  each: — "The  Examples,  where  they  are 
thought  to  be  needlessly  multiplied,  have  been  reduced,  tlie  rules  and  demonstra- 
tions abridged,  and  other  methods  of  proof,  in  a  few  instances,  substituted." 

Evidently  great  pains  has  been  taken  to  secure  exactness  and  accuracy  in  the 
definitions;  we  notice,  however,  one  or  two  things  to  which  we  wish  to  take  ex- 
ceptions. For  instance :  The  Sign  of  Multiplication,  x  ,  is  read  into,  or  multi- 
plied by.  Why  use  the  woid  intoV  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  statement  is  true 
that  the  sign  i.s  read  thus;  but  is  there  any  propriety  in  such  a  reading?  "A 
Power  of  a  quantity  is  the  product  arising  from  multiplying  the  quantity  by  itself 
one  or  more  times."     This  definition  excludes  all  powers  below  the  second. 

We  had  regarded  the  great  number  of  examples  in  the  former  editions  of  Ray's 
Algebra  as  a  great  excellence  ;  pupils  will  not  acquire  facility  in  the  use  of  Alge- 
braic symbols  and  terms  without  much  practice.  The  number  of  examples,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  diminished  to  such  an  extent  as  to  impair  this  excellent  fea- 
ture. We  are  sure  that  all  who  have  used  the  old  books  will  welcome  the  new 
edition. 

Guyot's  Geographical  Series.  Primary,  or  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Georjra- 
j)ky.      Common- School   Geography. 

These  new  books  are  the  work  of  Professor  Guyot,  assisted  by  Mrs.  M.  H.  Smith, 
of  the  Oswego  Training-School.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  author  that  they  shall 
be  used  in  connection  with  Guyot's  Wall  Maps. 

The  Primary  Geography  is  for  pupils  under  nine  years  of  age,  though  in  many 
of  our  schools  it  will  be  found  the  right  book  to  put  in  the  liands  of  much  older 
pupils.  The  children  are  taken  on  journeys, —  first  over  different  pai'ts  of  the 
United  States,  and  .then  to  foreign  lands, —  the  more  prominent  works  of  nature 
and  of  man  that  are  met  with  being  the  subjects  of  explanation,  and  often  of  il- 
lustration. Many  facts  of  natural  history  and  incidents  of  travel,  interesting  to 
children,  are  incorporated  with  these  explanations.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  au- 
thor that  the  pupil  shall  first  take  the  journey  in  imagination,  and  then  trace  its 
course  upon  the  nnip. 

We  like,  with  but  a  single  exception,  noticed  below,  the  plan  of  tlie  book.  Ev- 
ery body  who  has  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  book  seems  to  have  labored  fiuth- 
fuily  to  carry  out  this  plan.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  think  it  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  Primary  Geography  we  have  ever  seen.  We 
think  it  is  a  mistake  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  have  the   pupils   draw  a  map 
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themselves  of  tlie  journey  they  take.  We  have  seen  children  no  older  tlian  those 
for  whom  tiiis  book  is  intended,  wlio  would  make  a  very  good  sketch  of  the  maps 
nsed  by  tlii'in;  and  we  have  always  found  them  interested  in  such  work.  We 
think  there  is  no  time  in_  life  when  the  pupil  can  begin  to  do  something  at  map- 
drawing  with  greater  ease;  and  certainly  the  habit  of  careful  observation  which 
it  cultivates  is  very  valuable,  and  can  not  be  cultivated  too  early  in  life.  We  do 
not  m'-an  to  advocate  having  the  pupil  sit  down  and  copy  a  map  with  all  the 
railroads,  towns,  canals,  etc.,  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  and  possibly  never  will 
know  any  thin:;;  but  we  would  have  him  be  able  to  make  a  map  in  which  should 
be  properly  indicated  those  natural  features  about  wliicii  he  has  learned,  the  po- 
sition of  the  towns  through  which  his  journey  has  carried  him,  and  the  railroads, 
etc.,  by  which  he  has  traveled. 

Tlie  objects  of  the  Common-School  Geography,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  are:  — 
"  Firxl,  To  train  the  young  pupil  in  a  minute  and  thorough  study  of  the  maps  of 
the  several  continents,  thus  giving  him  a  firm  fmnidaliou,  on  which  all  geograph- 
ical knowledge  acquired  by  him  in  tlie  future  shall  rest.  Second,  To  give  him  a 
convenient  suniniary  of  the  leading  facts  to  be  acquired  by  this  study  of  the  maps. 
Third,  to  impart  a  thorough  and  lasting  knowledge  of  that  which  is  most  import- 
ant concerning  the  geography  of  the  states  and  nations  occupying  the  several 
continents."  It  is  arranged  in  four  distinct  parts,  "  Part  I  being  Introdudory 
Lcxsous ;  Part  II.  Stud;/ of  the  Cont'meiitx  ;  Part  III,  Shtdi)  of  the  United  States;  and 
Part  IV,  Mathematical  or  Astronomical  Geography."  the  book  is  intended  for 
pupils  from  nine  to  tiiirteen  years  of  age. 

The  maps  in  these  books  are  after  the  same  plan  with  Guyot's  Wall  Maps,  and 
are  therefore  much  more  valuable  than  those  found  in  other  similar  works. 
While  there  is  a  great  deal  told  by  these  maps,  especially  of  the  Physical  features 
of  the  countries  they  represent,  yet  such  judicious  use  is  made  of  coloring  and 
shading  that  the  maps  do  not  seem  crowded.  Things  of  no  importance  to  the 
pupil  are  left  off,  so  the  maps  do  not  appear  confused,  and  the  attention  of  the 
learner  is  not  distracted  by  a  thousand  things  of  which  he  is  required  to  learn 
nothing.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  the  omission  has  been  made  in  such  a  way  as 
to  lead  to  incorrect  conclusions.  A  single  instance,  to  illustrate:  The  map  of  Illi- 
nois shows  seven  lines  of  railroad  crossing  the  state,  while  the  Illinois  Central 
appears  to  run  only  between  Bloomington  and  Cairo, —  the  northern  part  and  the 
'  Chicago  Branch'  not  being  represented  at  all.  We  have  noticed  also  in  the  de- 
s(?riptions  a  few  erroneous  statements,  and  some  omissions  which  should  not  be 
made,  if  things  which  are  mentioned  were  to  be  spoken  of. 

On  page  11  ti  it  is  said  that  St.  Augustine  was  settled  in  1564:  the  correct  date 
is  given  on  page  106.  The  government  of  the  United  States  is  more  .accurately 
defined  to  be  a  Republic  than  a  Democracy.  The  Western  Railroad  in  Massa- 
chusetts does  not  connect  Albany  and  Boston,  nor  can  it  witii  any  pinpriety  be 
said  to  be  the  most  important  railroad  in  the  state.  Lowell,  Hartford,  Worcester, 
and  Nashua,  are  said  to  be  tht'  most  important  manufacturing  towns  in  New 
England;  while  Lawrence,  which  is  ne.\t  to  Lowell  in  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  manufacturing,  and  Manchester  and  Fall  River,  which  are  next  to  Lawrence, 
and  Taunton  and  Lewiston,  both  more  extensively  engaged  in  manufactures  than 
Nashua,  are  not  mentioned.  Pittsburg  is  said  to  be  noted  for  its  manufactures, 
and  its  trade  in  iron  and  coal ;  but  nothing  is  said  about  its  oil  trade,  which  is 
next  in  importance  to  its  iron  trade,  and  which  makes  it  the  largest  oil  mar- 
ket in  the  world.  N'o  where  in  the  book  is  there  any  more  definite  statement 
made  about  the  population  of  Chicago  than  that  it  is  over  100,000 ;  it  is,  however, 
said  to  be  smaller  than  either  St.  Louis  or  Cincinnati.  A  little  careful  revision 
will  set  such  matters  right.  We  mention  them  because  we  are  sorry  to  see  them 
in  a  book  which,  in  so  many  respects,  stands  without  a  rival. 

By  writing  these  books  Prof  Guyot  has  made  a  great  addition  to  the  debt  al- 
ready due  him  by  the  teachers  and  students  of  Geography.  Teachers,  if  they  can 
not  get  the  books  introduced  into  tiieir  schools,  would  do  well  to  obtain  copies  for 
their  own  use. 
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An  Ixtrodcctory  Latin  Book:  intended  as=  an  Elementary  Drill-Book,  and  as  an 

introduction  to  the  author's  Grammar,  Reader,  and   Latin  Composition.     By 

Albert  Harkness.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1866. 

The  title  of  this  book   sufficiently  explains  its  object.     We  like  the  book  very 

well,  as  we  do  the  Granmiar  and  the  Reader.     The  books  arc  carefully  prepared, 

by  one  who   seems   to  understand   the  wants  of  the   school-room.     In   behalf  of 

those  who  buy  school-books,  we  would  suggest  that  some  expense  ought  to  have 

been  saved  them  by  combining  this  with  tiie  Reader. 

Warren's  Common- School  Geography.  Revised  edition.  By  D.  M.  Warren, 
author  of  a  Series  of  Geographies.  Philadelphia:  Cowperthwait  &  Co. 
Chicago  :  Speakman  &  Proctor. 

This  old  and  popular  text-book  comes  to  us  with  a  new  face.  Tlie  text  has 
been  carefully  revised,  and  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  facts  in  geographical 
science.  We  are  no  longer  taught  that  "  Ohio  surpasses  every  other  state  in  the 
production  of  wheat,  corn,  wool,  and  wine,"  or  that  "Kansas  and  Nebraska  are 
newly-organized  territories." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  improvement  in  the  book  is  the  new  maps.  They  are  clear 
in  outline,  distinct  in  typography,  and  rank  among  the  highest  specimens  of  the 
engraver's  art.     We  welcome  the  book  to  our  school-room.  w. 

Introductory  Lessons  in  English  Grammar.     By  Wm.  Henry  Parker,  Principal 
of  the  Ringgold  Grammar  School,  Philadelphia.     Philadelphia:  Eldredge  & 
Brother.     16mo.,  pp.  119. 
A  Grammar  of  the  English  Language:  based  upon  an  Analysis  of  the  English 
Sentence.     By  the  same  author  and  publishers.     12rao.,  pp.  384. 
The  author  of  this  series  of  grammars  is  a  practical   teacher,  and,  having  ob- 
served the  discrepancies,   inaccuracies  and  conflicts  of  other  series,  and    the  im- 
perfect fruits  of  their  teaching,  has  attempted  to  present  a  system  freer  from  fiiult 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.     The  Key-note  of  the  plan  is  contained  in  tlie  follow- 
ing extract: 

"Feeling  confident  that  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  and  the  construction  of 
sentences  would  reconcile  differences  of  opinion  among  teachers,  and  leave  only 
unimportant  variations  in  classing  and  parsing  words,  and  that  such  a  knowledge 
would  be  of  more  value  both  in  speech  and  written  composition  than  learning  the 
mere  classification,  inflection  and  syntax  of  words  considered  singly,  and  a  meth- 
od of  parsing  them,  could  possibly  be  without  it, —  the  author  has  deemed  a  book 
on  a  better  plan  desirable." 

Hence,  Analysis  is  the  basis  of  the  system ;  and,  after  teaching  the  use,  relation 
and  power  of  words  in  a  sentence,  he  proceeds  to  examine  each  class  of  words 
separately,  with  its  syntactical  relations  to  others.  Throughout  the  whole  book, 
the  idea  that  pupils  only  know  a  thing  by  being  able  to  make  a  practical  applica- 
tion of  it  is  made  especially  prominent.  The  style  of  the  work  is  clear,  and  its 
examples  and  illustrations  are  pertinent.  An  Appendix  contains  much  very  val- 
uable information  for  teachers.  w. 

Aids  to  Discipline. 

We  have  just  received  from  J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  a  little 
box  containing  cards,  checks,  and  certificates,  besides  merits  and  half-merits,  in- 
tended to  assist  the  teacher  in  keeping  a  record  of  the  recitations  and  deportment 
of  his  pupils.  We  like  the  appearance  of  the  Aids  so  well  that  we  have  conclud- 
ed to  use  them  in  our  primary  department.  They  furnish  a  ready  method  of  sum- 
ming up  the  pupil's  credits  for  a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  etc.  A  mild  but  constant 
pressure  can  thus  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pupil,  and  a  wholesome  sense  of 
responsibility  be  steadily  maintained ;  and  this,  we  venture,  is  among  the  very 
best  things  to  be  attained  in  school. 
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THE    METRIC    SYSTEM.* 


Ix  1795  France  adopted  a  system  of  weights  and  measures  founded 
ui)on  the  decimal  system  of  notation,  called  the  Metric  System.  This 
system  was  regarded  as  so  great  an  improvement  upon  the  old  meth- 
ods, that  it  has  since  been  adopted  by  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  many 
parts  of  Spanish  America,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  considerable  por- 
tions of  Germany  and  Austria.  In  1864  the  Parliament  of  England 
passed  an  act  permitting  its  use  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
wherever  parties  shouhl  agree  to  use  it. 

The  introduction  of  the  Metric  System  into  this  country  had  long 
been  recommended  by  scientific  men,  and  in  1866  its  use  was  author- 
ized by  Congress.  To  furnish  a  convenient  standard  of  comparison, 
and  render  the  public  familiar  with  the  new  measures,  it  was  also  au- 
thorized that  the  new  five-cent  piece  should  weigh  five  grammes,  and 
be  one-fiftieth  of  a  metre  in  diameter.  To  facilitate  its  adoption  by 
the  public,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  immediately  introduced 
into  our  school  arithmetics. 

The  principal  difficulty  an  author  meets  with  in  introducing  the 
subject  into  a  text-book  is  the  hick  of  a  proper  notation.  The  French 
write  35  metres  429  millimetres  thus,  35",  429;  also  19  francs  76  cen- 
times thus,  19^,  76.  It  seems  more  appropriate,  however,  to  place  the 
initial  of  the  unit  at  the  left  of  the  numerical  expression  as  in  Fede- 
ral Money,  and  this  method  has  been  adopted  by  the  author.  Thus, 
36  metres  and  429  millimetres  are  written  M35.429.  A  slight  modifica- 
tion of  these  initials  would  be  an  improvement,  and  some  such  modi- 
fication should  be  agreed  upon  by  scientific  men. 

In  the  Metric  System  we  first  establish  the  unit  of  any  measure, 
and  then  derive  the  other  denominations  by  taking  decimal  multiples 
and  divisions  of  the  unit.     Any  quantity  consisting  of  several  denom- 

*  Prepared  for  the  new  edition  of  Brooks's  Normal  Written  Arithmetic,  and 
printed  from  advance  proof-sheets  of  the  work. 
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inations  is  thus  written  and  treated  as  an  integer  and  decimal,  the 
decimal-point  separating  the  unit  and  its  divisions. 

Names  —  After  naming  the  unit  of  any  measure,  the  names  of  the 
higher  denominations  are  formed  by  prefixing  to  the  name  of  the  unit 
the  Greek  words  deca  (ten),  hecto  (hundred),  kilo  (thousand),  myria 
(ten  thc^usand).  The  lower  denominations  are  formed  by  prefixing 
the  Latin  deci  (tenth),  centi  (hundredth),  miUl  (thousandth). 

Uyiits. —  The  following  are  the  different  units,  with  an  indication  of 

their  English  pronunciation : 

Length,  Metre  (Meeter).  I  Capacity,  Liti-e  (Leeter). 

Surface,  yJ  re  (Air).  Weight,  '??'a??i»ie  (Gram). 

Volume,  Hlerc  (Stair).  I  Value,  Franc  (Frank). 

Tables. 

In  the  following  tables  we  have  given  the  values  of  the  units,  and 
the  names  of  their  multiples  and  divisions.     The  values  of  the  units 
are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  1864. 
Table  of  Length. 

The  metre  is  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  quadrant  extending 
through  Paris  from  the  equator  to  the  pole.  It  equals  39.3708  inches, 
or  3.2809  feet. 

10  Millimetres     =  1  Centimetre.  I    10  Decametres     =  1  Hectometre. 

10  Centimetres    =  1  Decimetre.  10  Hectometres  =  1  Kilometre. 

10  Decimetres      =  1  Metre.  10  Kilometres     =  1  Myriametre. 

10  Metres  =  1  Decametre. 

Table  of  Surface. 
The  are  is  a  square  decametre.     The  are  equals  119.6033  square  yards,  or 
0.0247  acre. 


10  Milliares 
10  Centiares 
10  Declares 
10  Ares 


=  1  Centiare. 
=  1  Deciare. 
=  1  Are. 
=  1  Decare. 


10  Decares 
10  Hectares 
10  Kilares 


1  Hectare. 
1  Kilare. 
1  Mvriare. 


Note. —  Teachers  should  introduce  specimens  of  the  Metre  into  their  schools 
A  rod  39%  inches  long  is  very  nearly  a  metre. 
Table  of  Volume. 
The  stere  is  a  cubic  metre.     The  stere  equals  35.3166  cubic  feet. 


10  Millisteres  =  1  Centistere. 

10  Centisteres  =  1  Decistere. 

10  Decisteres  =  1  Stere. 

10  Steres  =  1  Decastere. 


10  Decasteres 
10  Hectosteres 
10  Kilosteres 


1  Hectostere. 
1  Kilcstere. 
1  Myriasetre. 


Table  of  Capacity. 
The  litre  equals  2.1135  pints  wine  measure,  or  1.81626  pints  dry  meas- 
ure.    It  is  a  cubic  decimetre  =  61.027  cubic  inches.     It  is  used  for  dry 
and  liquid  metisures. 

10  Decalitres 
10  Hectolitres 


10  Millilitres  =  1  Centilitre. 

10  Centilitres  =  1  Decilitre. 

10  Decilitres  =  1  Litre. 

10  Litres  =  1  Decalitre. 


10  Kilolitres 


=  1  Hectolitre. 

=  1  Kilolitre. 

^  1  Myrialitre. 
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Table  of  Weight. 
The  grmnmc  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  distilled  water  at  the 
temperature  of  melting  ice.     The  gi-amme  equals  15.44  Troy  grains. 

10  Milligrammes  =  1  Centigramme.  10  Decagrammes  =  1  Hectogramme. 

10  Centigrammes  =  1  Decigramme.  10  Hectogrammes=  1  Kilogramme. 

10  Decigrammes  =  1  Gramme.  10  Kilogrammes    =  1  Myriagramme. 
10  Grammes           =  1  Decagramme. 

Notel. —  Teachers  should  introduce  specimens  of  the  Gramme  and  Kilo- 
gramme into  their  schools. 

Xote  2. —  Merchandise  is  generally  bought  and  sold  by  the  kilogramme. 
The  kilogramme  equals  about  2  1-5  pounds,  avoirdupois. 

Tabfe  of  Money. 

The  French  gold  coin  is  the  20franc  piece,  or  Louis.     The  silver 

coins  are  the,^*m?ic  and  demi-Jranc. 

10  Centimes  =  1  Decime.  |    10  Decimes  =  1  Franc  =  $0,186. 

Xote. —  Circular  Measure  and  Measures  of  Time  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
United  States. 

Exercises  ix  Notatiox  axd  Ximeratiox. 
Notation. 

1.  Write  6  metres  and  5  centimetres.  Ans.  M6.05. 

2.  Write  17  metres,  4  decimetres,  8  centimetres.  Ans.  M17.48. 

3.  Write  7  decametres,  2  decimetres,  5  centimetres.  Ans.    M70.25. 

4.  Write  8  hectometres,  2  decimetres,  5  millimetres.  Ans.  M800.205. 

5.  Write  9  ares,  3  centiares,  5  milliares.  Ans.  A9.035. 

6.  Write  15  ares,  9  deciares,  8  milliares.  Ans.  A15.908. 

7.  Write  4  hectares,  8  ares,  5  centiares.  Ans.  A408.05. 

8.  Write  6  kilares,  7  decares,  9  centiares.  Ans.  A6070.09. 

9.  Write  24  steres,  2  decisteres,  5  millisteres.  Ans.  S24.205. 

10.  Write  12  decasteres,  6  decisteres,  8  centisteres.  Am.  S120.68. 

11.  Write  9  kilosteres,  7  decasteres,  5  centisteres.  Ans.  S9070.05. 

12.  Write  2  decalitres,  6  litres,  8  centilitres.  Ans.  L26.08. 

13.  Write  3  hectolitres,  8  litres,  7  decilitres.  Ans.  L308.7. 

14.  Write  16  grammes,  4  decigrammes,  8  centigrammes.  Ans.  G16.48. 

15.  Write  9  hectogrammes,  5  grammes.  8  centigrammes. 

An^.  G905.08. 

16.  Write  8  myriagrammes.  7  hectogi-ammes,  6  centigrammes,  and  5 
milligrammes.  Ans.  G80700.065. 

Numeration. 
1.  Read  M48.05. 

SoLUTicv. —  M48.05  is  read  48  and  5  hundredths  metres;  or  it  may  be  read  4 
decametres,  8  metres,  and  5  centimetres. 
Read  the  following: 
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2.  M12.06. 

3.  M35.48. 

4.  M80.025. 
6.  A12.02. 
6.  A28.67. 


7.  A70.305. 

8.  A402.08. 

9.  S204.06. 

10.  S318.205. 

11.  S500.206, 


12.  L807.005. 

13.  L2070.604. 

14.  G5062.035. 

15.  G20760.508. 


Redxtctiox  of  the  Metric  System  to  the  Common  System. 


Measures  of  Value. 

1.  How  many  dollars  in  25  francs  ? 

2.  How  many  dollars  in  47.50  francs? 

3.  How  many  francs  in  $15.50? 

4.  How  many  francs  in  $37.75? 

Measures  of  Weight. 

5.  How  many  grains  in  12  grammes? 

6.  How  many  pounds  Troy  in  408.5  grammes. 

Ans. 

7.  How  many  pounds  Av.  in  976.25  grammes? 

8.  How  many  grammes  in  480  grains? 

9.  How  many  grammes  in  12  Troy  pounds  ? 

10.  How  many  grammes  in  12  Av.  pounds? 

Measures  of  Length. 

11.  How  many  feet  in  24.5  metres? 

12.  How  many  yards  in  136.54  metres? 

13.  How  many  metres  in  120  yards? 

14.  How  many  metres  in  2mi.  3fur? 

15.  How  many  miles  in  4000  metres?  Ans. 

16.  How  many  metres  in  3  mi.  6  fur.  32rd? 

Measures  of  Surface. 

17.  How  many  sq.  yd.  in  142.5  ares? 

18.  How  many  acres  in  505.6  ares? 

19.  How  many  ares  in  360  sq.  yds.  ? 

20.  How  many  ares  in  120  roods? 

21.  How  many  ares  in  5A.  2R.  24P. 

Measures  of  Volume. 

22.  How  many  cubic  feet  in  46  steres? 

23.  How  many  cubic  feet  in  214.78  steres? 

24.  How  many  steres  in  128  cu.  ft.  ? 

25.  How  many  steres  in  16cu.  yd.  8cu.  ft.  ? 

Measures  of  Capacity. 

26.  How  many  gallons  in  36.08  litres? 

27.  How  many  gallons  in  45.05  litres? 

28.  How  many  beer  gallons  in  36.45  litres? 


Ans.  $4.65. 

Ans.  $8.83i 

Ans.  r83.33J. 

Ans.  F202.597. 


Ans.  185.28gr. 

lib.  3oz.  9pwt.  2|fgr. 

Ans.  21b.  2oz.  7idr. 

Ans.  G31.088. 

Ans.  G4476.684. 

Ans.  G5440.414. 


Ans.  80.38205ft. 

Ans.  149.32469yds. 

Ans.  Ml 09. 726. 

Ans.  M3822.122. 

2mi.  3fur.  35rd.,  etc. 

Ans.  M6195.8608. 


Ans.  1704.347  sq.  yd. 

Ans.  12A.  IE.  38P. 

Ans.  A3. 0099. 

Ans.  A1214.574. 

Ans.  228.744. 


A71.S.  1624.5636  cu.  ft. 

Ans.  7585.2993  cu.  ft. 

Ans.  S3. 624. 

Ans.  S12.458. 


Ans.  9gal.  2  qt. 

Ans.   llgal.  3qt.  Ipt. 

Ans.  7gal.  3qt.  Ipt. 
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29.  How  many  litres  in  24  gallons?  Ans.  L90.844. 

30.  How  many  litres  in  36gal.  2qt.?  Am.  L138.16 

31.  How  many  litres  in  77  beer  gallons?  A7is.  LSoo.SOS. 

32.  How  many  litres  in  6bu.  2pk.  ?  Ans.  L229.04. 
34.  How  many  bushels  in  65.25  litres?  Aiis.  Ibu.  3pk.  3qt. 

Practical  Problems. 

1.  What  cost  25  metres  of  cloth,  if  1  metre  cost  $3.45?    Ans.  $86.25. 

2.  What  cost  36  metres,  4  decimetres  and  5  centimetres  of  cloth,  at 
the  rate  of  $4. Go  a  metre?     Ans.  $169.49. 

3.  What  cost  48.625  metres  of  cloth,  if  9.725  metres  cost  $36.75? 

Ans  $183.75. 

4.  What  cost  35  metres  429  millimetres  of  cari^et,  at  the  rate  of  19 
francs  75  centimes  a  metre?  Ans.  r699.722+- 

5.  How  much  must  I  jiay  for  23|  metres  of  silk,  at  8  francs  25  cent- 
imes a  metre?  ^?is.  F195.94 — 

6.  What  cost  49  ares  25  centiares  of  land,  at  $3.75  an  are? 

An.s.  $184.69—. 

7.  What  cost  27  hectares  of  land,  at  $2SJ.25  a  hectare? 

Ans.  $7701.75. 

8.  What  cost  3  kilares,  7  hectares,  6  deciares  of  land,  at  $275.25  a 
hectare?  Ayis.  10185.90. 

9.  What  must  I  pay  for  29  decares,  17  centiares  of  land,  at  $6.65  an 
are?  Ans.  $1929.63. 

10.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  excavate  12i  steres  of  earth,  at  $37.25 
a  stere?  Ans.  $476.80. 

11.  What  must  I  jiay  for  75  steres,  2  decisteres  and  5  centisteres  of 
wood,  at  the  rate  of  $2.65  a  stere?  Ans.  $199.41. 

12.  If  5  decasteres  of  wood  cost  $12.75,  what  must  I  pay  for  8  hecto- 
steres  6  decisteres  of  wood?  Ans.  $204,153. 

13.  What  cost  15.25  litres  of  wine,  in  Federal  Money,  at  75.5  francs 
a  litre?  ^ns.  $214.15+. 

14.  How  much  must  I  pay  for  3  decalitres  5  decilitres  of  molasses,  at 
$1.25  a  litre?  Ans.  $38.12^. 

15.  How  much  must  be  paid  for  12  grammes  and  5  decigrammes  of 
jewels,  at  $6.50  a  gramme?  An.^.  $81.25. 

16.  What  cost  672  grammes,  2  decigrammes  and  5  centigrammes  of 
opium,  at  62}  cents  a  gramme?  Ans.  $420.15. 

17.  A  man  bought  7000  grammes  of  jewels  at  40  francs  a  gramme, 
and  sold  them  at  $15  a  pennyweight;  how  much  was  gained  or  lost? 

Ans.  154.70. 
Problems  on  Imports. 

1.  An  importer  bought  428.5  metres  of  silk  in  France,  at  18  francs  a 
metre,  sent  it  to  the  United  States,  paying  25  cents  a  metre  shipping 
and  duty,  and  sold  it  for  $5.25  a  metre;  what  was  his  gain? 

Ans.  $707.88. 
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2.  An  importer  bought  428.5  grammes  of  drugs  in  France,  at  12.5 
francs  a  gramme,  jiaid  31 2  cents  a  gramme  duty  and  freight,  and  sold 
them  for  $2.25  a  gramme;  how  much  was  gained  or  lost? 

Ans.  Lost  $167.11. 

3.  A  man  bought  a  valuable  gem  in  France,  which  weighed  325.75 
grammes,  paying  10.25  francs  a  gramme;  the  duty  on  it  was  $0.25;  how 
much  must  he  sell  it  a  gramme  to  clear  $150?  A71S.  $2.39. 

4.  I  bought  125.75  litres  of  wine  in  France,  at  45.25  francs  a  litre, 
paid  $1.25  a  litre  duty  and  freight,  and  sold  it  at  $12.50  cents  a  litre; 
how  much  did  I  gain?  Ans.  $356.31. 

5.  An  importer  bought  625.5  litres  of  Frencli  brandy,  at  7.55  francs 
a  litre,  paid  15  cents  a  litre  duty  and  freight,  and  sold  it  in  New  York 
at  $1.65  a  litre;  how  much  did  he  gain?  Ans.  $59.86. 

6.  A  man  bought  200.  metres  of  cloth  in  France,  at  16.25  francs  a 
metre;  he  paid  122-  cents  a  yard  duty  and  freight,  and  sold  it  in  Boston 
at  $4.62J  a  yard;  what  was  the  gain?  Ajis.  $379.76. 

7.  An  importer  bought  480  grammes  of  jewels  at  12.25  francs  a 
gramme,  and  paid  $5.25  an  ounce  shipment  and  duty,  and  sold  them 
in  Philadelphia  at  $102.75  an  ounce;  what  was  the  gain?     Ans.  $411.72. 


LEAENING     BY     ROTE 


The  whole  art  of  education  as  respects  the  memory  consists  in  regu- 
lating the  reception  of  first  imjDressions  so  as  to  give  them  firmest  hold 
on  the  mind,  and  in  furnishing  methods  by  wliich  the  power  of  recol- 
lection in  dependence  on  the  will  may  be  best  guided  and  maintained. 
But,  though  thus  simple  in  its  outline,  the  education  of  the  memory 
is  in  reality  rendered  a  very  difficult  problem  by  its  numerous  natural 
diversities,  and  one  much  less  capable  of  being  determined  by  general 
rules  than  is  commonly  believed.  There  are,  however,  various  points 
in  which  its  efficiency  may  be  greatly  increased  by  experience  and 
good  sense  directed  toward  the  result;  and  these  are  precisely  the  in- 
stances where  physiology  and  medical  knowledge  affiDrd  suggestions  of 
much  value,  with  reference  both  to  i^articular  cases  and  to  the  more 
general  methods  employed. 

Upon  this  topic,  however,  I  can  not  enter  beyond  one  remark  which 
bears  directly  on  the  subject  before  us:  this  is  the  fact,  well  attested 
by  experience,  that  the  memory  may  be  seriously,  some  times  lasting- 
ly, injured  by  pressing  upon  it  too  hardly  and  continuously  in  early 
life.  Whatever  theory  we  hold  as  to  this  great  function  of  our  nature, 
it  is  certain  that  its  powers  are  only  gradually  developed,  and  that  if 
forced  into  premature  exercise  they  are  impaired  by  the  effort.     This 
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is  a  maxim,  indeed,  of  general  import,  applying  to  the  condition  and 
culture  of  every  faculty  of  body  and  mind,  but  singularly  to  the  one 
we  are  now  considering,  which  forms  in  one  sense  the  foundation  of 
our  intellectual  life.  A  regulated  exercise,  short  of  actual  fatigue,  en- 
larges its  capacity  both  as  to  reception  and  retention,  and  gives  prompt- 
itude as  well  as  clearness  to  its  action.  But  we  are  bound  to  refrain 
from  goading  it  by  constant  and  laborious  eftbrts  in  early  life,  and  be- 
fore the  instrument  has  been  strengthened  to  its  work,  or  it  decays  on 
our  hands:  we  lose  its  present  power,  and  often  enfeeble  it  for  all  fu- 
ture use. 

Even  when  by  technical  contrivances  the  youtliful  memory  has  been 
crowded  by  facts  and  figures,  injury  is  often  done  thereby  to  the 
growth  of  that  higher  part  of  the  i'aculty  which  recollects  and  combines 
its  materials  for  intellectual  purposes.  And  this  is  especially  true 
when  the  subjects  pressed  on  the  mind  are  those  not  naturally  congen- 
ial to  it, — ^a  distinction  very  real  in  itself,  and  partially  recognized  by 
all,  3'et  often  unduly  neglected  in  our  systems  of  education.  The  ne- 
cessity must  be  admitted  in  practice  of  adopting  certain  average  rules 
under  which  the  majority  of  cases  may  be  included.  But  special  in- 
stances are  ever  before  us  wjiere  the  mind,  by  its  constitution,  is  so  un- 
fitted for  particular  objects  that  the  attempt  to  force  the  memory  or 
otlier  faculties  upon  them  is  not  merely  fruitless  but  hazardous  in  re- 
sult. It  is  tersely  said  by  Hippocrates,  ^vaeuc  avrnrpaTTovarig,  nevea  iravra* 
— a  maxim  requiring  some  qualification,  yet  never  to  be  disregarded 
in  our  dealings  either  with  the  mental  or  bodily  condition  of  man. 
In  the  course  of  my  practice,  I  have  seen  some  striking 
and  melancholy  instances  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  youthful  mind  by 
this  overexercise  of  its  faculties.  In  two  of  these,  unattended  with 
paralytic  affection  or  any  obvious  bodily  disorder,  other  than  a  certain 
sluggishness  in  the  natural  functions,  the  torpor  of  mind  ai^proached 
almost  to  imbecility.  Yet  there  had  before  been  acute  intellect  with 
great  sensibility;  but  these  qualities  had  been  forced  by  emulation  into 
excess  of  exercise  without  due  intervals  of  respite  and  with  habitual 
deficiency  of  sleep. — sm  h.  Hou.and. 

The  pupil  whose  intellect  has  once  been  aroused  can  not  help  stri- 
ving, partially  at  least,  to  understand  what  he  hears  or  learns,  and  can 
not  fasten  his  attention  upon  sounds  that  are  unintelligible  to  him. 
The  pupil  whose  intellect  has  slumbered  while  his  senses  have  been 
active  remembers  sounds,  with  facility,  and  is  content  to  attach  no 
meaning  to  them.  He  substitutes  the  appearance  of  knowledge  for 
the  reality, —  the  sign  for  the  thing  signified, —  words  for  ideas, —  an- 
swers for  infoi-mation.     His  verbal  knowledge  is  often  so  accurate  as 

*  When  nature  opposes,  our  labor  is  lost. 
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to  prevent  the  slightest  susjjicioii  of  the  utter  mental  darkness  that 
it  veils. 

At  a  school  examination  he  is  asked  (say)  to  enumerate  the  proper- 
ties of  iron;  and  he  has  malleability,  fusibility,  and  so  forth,  at  his 
fingers'  ends.  Some  one,  possibly,  doubtful  of  the  depth  of  his  at- 
tainments, may  ask  what  he  means  by  a  '  property ' ;  but  the  reply 
that  it  is  a  quality  will  seldom  fail  to  satisfy  the  querist.  Few  would 
suspect  what  is  certainly  often  the  case,  namely,  that  none  of  these 
words  represent  or  have  ever  represented  any  glimmering  of  knowl- 
edge, any  sort  of  intellectual  idea.  The  children  who  rej^eat  them 
often  not  only  do  not  understand  or  wish  to  understand  them,  but 
positively  do  not  know  that  they  can  be  understood;  remembering 
and  imitating  what  they  have  heard,  just  as  a  little  savage  would  the 
cry  of  a  wild  animal  or  the  call  of  a  bird  to  its  mate. 

The  effect  produced  upon  the  pupils  by  this  sensational  learning  may 
be  briefly  regarded  in  a  twofold  manner.  In  the  first  place,  the  period 
of  school  life  is  wasted  partially  or  wholly,  according  to  the  degree  of 
the  evil;  in  the  second,  the  mind  is  absolutely  weakened:  the  senso- 
rium,  which  might  be  left  to  nature,  is  called  into  activity,  and  the  in- 
tellect, which  should  be  cultivated  by  art,  is  left  dormant.  The  child 
is  trained  toward  the  mental  state  suited  to  savagism,  in  stead  of  that 
required  by  civilization;  and,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  kind  of 
mental  weakness  observed  in  the  savage  is  the  result.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  devise  a  process  which  should  predispose  more  powerfully 
than  this  to  mental  alienation  under  the  trials  of  life;  and  I  believe 
that  the  prevalence  and  the  increase  of  insanity  are  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  faultiness  of  common  methods  of  instruction. 

The  cause  chiefly  concerned  in  the  production  of  sensational  learn- 
ing is  perhaps  the  absolute  nonrecognition  by  schoolmasters  of  the 
frequency,  or  even  possibility,  to  say  nothing  of  the  undesirableness, 
of  this  distinct  form  of  mental  activity.  Physiology  has  not  long  re- 
vealed the  fact,  and  the  fact  has  never  been  brought  under  their  atten- 
tion. In  ignorance  of  it,  they  take  the  children  of  the  poor  and  stim- 
ulate their  sense-jaerceptions,  heedless  of  the  faculties  that  lie  dormant 
beneath;  or,  they  take  the  children  of  the  better  classes,  in  whom  fa- 
vorable domestic  circumstances  have  produced  some  degree  of  intel- 
lectual life,  and  this  they  crush  under  an  excess  of  tasks.  The  lessons 
are  too  long,  or  too  difficult,  or  too  numerous:  the  growing  mind 
gives  up  in  despair,  and  delegates  its  work  to  the  sensorium.  •  The 
pupil,  in  perpetual  disgrace  as  long  as  his  learning  was  retarded  by  ef- 
forts to  comprehend,  reaches  the  head  of  his  class  as  soon  as  he  sur- 
renders himself  to  the  guidance  of  sound.  The  master  rejoices  over 
a  pattern  boy  produced  from  a  dunce:  the  physiologist  would  mourn 
over  a  possible  philosopher  extinguished  at  school. 

The  remedy,  theoretically  speaking,  must  be  sought  in  a  distinct 
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recognition  of  the  fiict  that  tho  puipoaive  exoitation  of  the  higher 
faculties  of  the  mind  sliould  be  the  first  step  in  education,  as  it  forms 
the  only  foundation  upon  which  an  enduring  superstructure  can  be 
laid.  When  this  first  step  has  been  made  at  home,  the  duty  of  the 
schoolmaster  is  easy:  it  being  chiefly  necessaiy  to  arrange  that  the 
lessons  should  stimulate,  but-  not  outstrip  or  baffle,  the  comprehension 
of  the  child.  —  Dr.  K.  B.  Carter. 


E     T     Y     M     (>     L     0     (t     Y     . 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  educators,  especially  of 
the  teachers  of  our  connnon  schools,  that  much  may  be  taught  con- 
cerning the  derivation  and  classification  of  words  without  the  pupil's 
first  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages.  This  may  be 
done  even  by  that  class  of  teachers  who  have  not  been  favored  with  a 
classical  education.  Hoio  to  accomiilish  this  I  shall  endeavor,  in  a 
brief  manner,  to  explain. 

First,  the  jjupil  should  be  required  to  commit  the  definitions  of  those 
Latin  and  Greek  prepositions  which  are  so  often  used  as  prefixes  in 
the  English  language.  These  can  be  found  in  nearly  all  the  spelling- 
books  now  in  use.  The  teacher  should  then  select  some  familiar 
word,  as  scribe,  and  allow  the  pupil  to  mention  the  words  in  the  lan- 
guage formed  by  combining  this  word  with  the  Latin  prepositions. 
The  scholar  would  readily  name  the  following:  Subscribe,  superscribe, 
transcribe,  describe,  inscribe,  ascribe,  prescribe,  jjroscribe,  and  circum- 
scribe. He  might  then  be  informed  that  in  many  words  of  this  family 
the  letter  b  is  changed  into  its  cognate,  p.  He  would  then  be  able  to 
increase  the  list,  and  the  following  might  be  added:  Scripture,  scrip- 
tural, antiscriptural,  inscription,  transcript,  conscript,  manuscript,  and 
circumscription.  These  may  be  termed  the  family  of  scribe  words,  and 
the  pupil  should  be  taught  the  etymological  definition  of  each. 

If  the  same  course  should  be  pursued  with  the  vent  words,  the  follow- 
ing could  be  mentioned  and  etymologically  defined:  Prevent,  invent, 
circumvent,  advent,  convent,  etc. 

Next  the  logy  words,  the  graphy  words,  and  the  meter  words,  may  be 
sought  for  and  defined. 

The  student  will  be  surprised  and  delighted  to  learn  that  words  may 
be  classified  with  respect  to  their  signification,  and  will  search  with 
pleasure  for  every  member  of  each  word-famil3^ 

The  only  book  absolutely  essential  to  the  successful  teacher  of  ety- 
mology is  Webster's  New  Dictionary;  but  Oswald's  Etymological  Dic- 
tionary is  a  valuable  auxiliary.  H. 
41 
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COMPOSITION. 


A  GENTLEMAN  eminent  in  literature  told  us  not  long  ago  that  it  had 
always  been  his  custom  to  stipulate  with  the  teachers  of  schools  to 
which  he  sent  his  daughters  that  the  latter  should  not  be  obliged  to 
write  '  compositions  ' ;  for  he  said  that,  as  usually  conducted,  it  seemed 
to  him  to  be  an  exercise  in  the  art  of  diluting  the  smallest  amount  of 
meaning  with  the  largest  quantity  of  words;  and  he  thought  no  prac- 
tice was  more  prejudicial  than  that  to  the  attainment  of  good  habits  of 
mind,  or  real  power  of  expression.  We  could  not  but  remember  the 
weary  hours  that  we  had  spent  in  our  younger  days  in  the  vain  en- 
deavor to  make  bricks  without  straw,  aiid  wish  that  we  had  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  such  a  prohibition ;  and  it  reminded  us  that  we  had  had 
some  amusing  specimens  of  school  compositions  put  into  our  hands, 
which  illustrate  the  state  of  bewilderment  in  which  children's  minds 
are  jalaced  when  c-^lled  on  to  write,  without  any  help  or  guidance,  on 
some  abstract  or  general  subject.  They  were  written  not  a  hundred 
miles  from  a  Massachusetts  school,  and  something  less  than  a  hundred 
years  ago.     The  first  is  on  American  Scenery,  and  runs  as  follows : 

We  can  see  a  great  deal  of  this  when  we  travel  into  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  view  the  various  scenes  of  antiquity. 

It  is  delightful  to  travel  into  it,  and  see  it,  those  who  have  money  enough, 
but  poor  people  must  do  otherwise. 

There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  scenery,  some  of  ghost,  some  imagination, 
and  some  of  real  life,  so  that  we  have  all  sorts  and  all  kinds.  We  imagine  one 
when  there  really  is  not  one,  and  it  may  appear  to  be  very  beautiful  to  us  at 
times,  and  at  others  not  so. 

The  next  is  on  the  comparative  utility  of  printing  and  the  mariner's 
compass,  and  the  young  authoress  endeavors  unsuccessfully  to  consider 
the  two  branches  of  her  subject  separately. 

"The  comparative  degree  of  a  Mariner's  Compass,  and  the  Art  of  Printing:" 

THE    mariner's    compass. 

This  instrument  governs  a  vessel  at  sea,  and  guides  the  mariner  through 
the  voyage.  It  always  points  north,  and  the  vessel  goes  in  any  direction  by 
the  means  of  a  rudder  which  turns  it  from  one  course  to  another.  When  a  ves- 
sel is  lost  at  sea,  it  is  very  eoon  known,  and  a  great  excitement  made  at  land 
about  it,  and  people  think  it  strange.  One  will  say  it  is  fire,  or  it  got  ship- 
wrecked and  there  is  no  knowing  anything  about  it,  till  a  vessel  arrives  and 
brings  news  that  they  discovered  it  at  such  a  place.  It  then  brings  joy  and 
gladness  to  every  heart  that  is  interested  in  it. 
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THE    ART    OF    PRINTING. 

Men  would  be  totally  ignorant  of  it,  were  it  not  for  this  art.  The  great  men 
of  modern  times  once  began  by  the  stamp  of  the  type  which  had  the  letter  A 
upon  it.  They  commenced  with  that  and  went  on  by  degrees,  ai;»d,  in  time, 
became  very  intelligent  men  and  became  enlif/htened. 

If  a  vessel  is  lost  at  sea,  it  is  made  by  the  types  making  an  iiii]iressiou  on 
the  paper.s  and  is  cojjied  from  one  paper  into  another. 

No.  3  we  tliink  a  mucli  more  promising  performance.  The  style  is 
direct  and  vigorous:  facts  are  not  taken  at  second-hand,  but  there  is 
evidence  of  original  research  and  observation,  'down  on  the  plains'. 
The  authoress  is  definite  as  far  as  her  knowledge  extends.  She  knows 
they  'jjut  them  in  a  hilar' — but  where  her  information  ends  she  pru- 
dently becomes  general. 

HOW    P.VPER    IS    MADE. 

First,  pedlers  go  roun  and  gether  rags,  and  gives  tin  ware  and  woodden  ware 
and  sutch.  They  then  go  and  sell  it  to  people  that  owns  mills  made  on  pur- 
pose for  making  paper,  then  they  do  have  a  lot  of  womans  hierd  to  cut  up  the 
rags  and  they  cut  them  a  bout  2  inches  long  and  a  bout  one  in  widh  they  put 
them  in  a  large  hilar  and  biles  them  and  does  something  else  with  them,  linen 
rags  makes  best  paj)er,  white  rags  makes  white  paper  and  they  youse  rie-straw 
to  make  brown  paper,  they  youst  to  have  a  paper  mill  as  we  go  down  on  the 
plains  a  bout  six  years  ago. 

Something  could  be  made  out  of  our  last  young  writer;  but  as  to  the 
first  two  exercises,  what  is  setting  such  subjects,  and  getting  such  re- 
sults, but  pursuing  a  course  of  mental  stultification?  And  at  the  ex- 
hibitions of  schools  of  higher  grade,  how  often  do  judicious  listeners 
have  to  grieve  at  the  approbation  expressed  by  fond  parents  and  ad- 
miring friends  for  the  silly  or  sentimental  platitudes  of  young  ladies 
in  their  teens.  At  college  commencements  how  strikingly  does  some 
vigorous  i)aper,  the  work  of  real  thought,  some  times  stand  out  from 
the  washy  flood  of  conventionalities  whicli  are  apt  to  form  the  staple 
of  the  literary  entertainment. 

Yet  not  one  of  the  elements  wliicli  go  to  form  a  good  education  is 
more  important  than  a  real  training  in  the  art  of  expressing  our 
thoughts  clearly  and  forcibly,  whether  with  the  voice  or  pen;  and 
while  it  would  be  a,s  al)surd  to  attempt  to  make  all  pujiils  elegant 
writers  as  to  make  all  fine  singers  or  distinguished  artists,  there  are 
very  few  so  dull  as  not  to  be  able  to  leiirn  to  express  their  ideas  sim- 
ply, and  with  clearness  and  propriety,  if  only  the  right  method  is 
adopted. 

We  do  not  believe  tlirre  is  any  one  way  that  can  be  relied  on  to  ac- 
complish this  result,  thougli  we  are  sure  that  most  of  the  common 
ways  ar^-;  a  goo<l  deal  worse   tlian   useless,   conlusing  and  perplexing 
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younger  scholars,  and  putting  a  premium,  among  older  ones,  on  empty 
platitudes  and  feeble  verbiage.  As  a  general  rule,  those  scholars  will, 
of  course,  write  best  whose  minds  are  most  exercised  by  all  then  school- 
lessons;  and  those  worst  whose  powers  are  cramped  by  dull,  mechani- 
cal routine.  The  best  preparation  for  written  exercises  is  the  constant 
practice  of  uttering  one's  thoughts  orally.  Let  the  teacher  in  recita- 
tion require  answers  from  the  pupil  in  his  own  words,  and  not  those 
of  the  book^  and  insist  that  those  answers  shall  be  in  the  shape  of 
complete  grammatical  sentences;  let  these  be  sharply  criticised,  and 
the  statement  always  be  reduced  to  its  very  best  and  clearest  form, 
and  in  this  way  every  exercise  may  be  turned  into  an  exercise  in  ex- 
pression, and  the  transition  to  writing  will  be  comparatively  easy. 

This  is  far  better  practice  than  the  one,  so  often  prescribed  and  high- 
ly recommended,  of  translating  from  foreign  languages, —  an  exercise 
in  which  we  have  not  much  faith  except  for  advanced  pupils.  The 
idioms  of  a  foreign  language  are  in  their  very  nature  untranslatable, 
and  an  immature  j^upil  is  far  more  apt  to  ruin  his  style  by  borrowing 
than  to  improve  it  by  correcting  them.  The  exercise  requires  two 
separate  acts  of  thought:  to  understand  and  fully  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  foreign  idiom,  and  at  the  same  time  to  think  in  one's  own, —  a 
sufficient  task  for  even  a  mature  mind. 

Such  an  exercise  has  but  one  advantage, —  that  it  furnishes  subject- 
matter  for  the  composer.  But  this  can  be  done  in  much  more  easy 
and  simple  ways.  And  the  two  great  errors  in  the  common  methods 
of  teaching  the  art  are,  tirst,  tliat  materials  are  not  furnished  properly; 
and  secondly,  that  we  expect  the  jjupils  to  take  the  very  last  steps  in 
the  process  before  they  have  learned  to  take  the  first, —  to  walk  before 
they  have  learned  to  creep,  and  to  run  before  they  can  walk;  we  look 
for  paragraphs  and  whole  essays  before  we  have  taught  the  composition 
of  phrases  and  sentences. 

In  regard  to  meeting  the  first  difficulty,  we  think  that  the  following 
account  of  a  practical  exercise,  read  at  the  Schoolmasters'  Meeting,  by 
Mr.  L.  W.  Kussell,  of  Watertown.  furnishes  excellent  hints.  It  pro- 
vides the  materials  and  helps  the  child  to  arrange  them  in  logical 
order.  He  will  not,  therefore,  feel  overwhelmed  with  the  complicated 
nature  of  his  task;  but  his  mind  will  be  left  free  to  perform  the  es- 
sential part,  that  of  finding  words  and  putting  them  in  proper  order 
for  thoughts  which  have  been  already  supplied.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
method  which  is  here  applied  to  a  simple  subject  and  to  young  pupils 
would  be  equally  suitable  for  advanced  pupils  and  for  more  difficult 
themes.  Let  arly  one,  for  instance,  first  discuss  with  a  class  of  young 
men  or  young  women  just  beginning  to  think  such  a  subject  as  the 
true  nature  of  Poetry,  or  the  right  conduct  of  the  Understanding, 
taking  care  to  give  briefly  the  views  of  eminent  writers  who  have 
treated  of  the  subject,  and  showing  the  points  of  difference  as  well  as 
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agreement  among  them,  drawing  out  at  the  same  time  the  notions,  no 
matter  how  crude,  wliich  the  pupils  may  have  upon  the  subject;  then, 
when  their  minds  have  been  awakened  and  set  thinking,  and  they 
have  been  provided  with  some  material  for  thought  to  feed  on,  you 
may  reasonably  expect  to  get  something  in  return.  And  in  the  midst 
of  much  which  will  be  a- mere  repetition  of  the  thoughts  provided, 
you  will  often  get  something  of  real  freshness  and  originality,  and  set 
a  young  mind  into  action  in  some  direction  that  will  perhaps  have  a 
marked  influence  ujwn  all  its  after  career. 

We  had  something  to  say  upon  lessons  in  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences; but  we  must  reserve  it  to  give  room  for  Mr.  Russell's  excellent 
paper. 

Mr.  Russell  prefaced  his  exercise  by  saying  that  he  need  not  stop  to  ridicule 
the  praotLce,  once  more  common  than  now,  of  giving  abstract  subjects  to  young 
pupils,  and  compelling  them  to  rack  and  torture  their  brains  to  write  some- 
thing about  that  of  which  they  knew  very  little  and  cared  less,  making  com- 
position-day the  most  hated  of  all  school-days.  The  composition  exercise 
might  be  made  as  pleasant  to  the  scholar  as  any  other.  Very  little  of  value 
could  be  accomplished  in  this  matter  that  was  done  from  compulsion.  The 
methods  to  be  pursued  to  interest  pupils  in  this  branch  are  various,  but  should 
all  tend  to  show  the  learner  hi>\v  U>  make  his  own  knowledge  available,  and 
encourage  him  to  make  further  investigations  for  himself. 

To  illustrate  a  method  which  he  had  found  useful  in  his  own  school,  he  made 
use  of  some  written  exercises  handed  in  the  day  before  by  his  pupils.  These 
were  simply  the  result  of  an  oidinary  weekly  exercise,  conducted  briefly  as 
follows:  "  Scholars,  you  may  take  pencils  and  pajier,  and  write  as  many  notes 
as  you  can  while  I  question  you  and  give  some  facts  about  the  subject  for  this 
week's  written  exercise.  How  many  of  you  have  ever  seen  a  pine-tree?"  All 
hands  are  up:  but  one  says,  "What  kind  of  pine  do  you  mean,  sir?"  "I 
mean  a  white  pine;  but  how  many  kinds  of  pine  are  there?  "  Several  different 
names  are  given,  which  are  shown  to  be  only  local  names  of  the  three  kinds 
found  in  this  region, —  the  white,  the  Norway,  and  the  pitch. 

"Please  tell  me  how  this  tree  looks."  A  variety  of  answers  are  given:  as, 
it  is  tall,  straight;  the  bark  is  rough;  the  bark  is  smooth,  etc.  "Do  you  think 
that  the  bark  is  smooth  on  old  trees?"  "No.  It  is  smooth  on  young  trees, 
but  rough  on  old  ones."  "  Right.  Note  down  as  many  of  these  things  as  you 
can  as  we  proceed.  Can  any  one  tell  how  high  the  tallest  of  the  pines  grow?  " 
Various  answers  are  given.  Where  the  pupils  are  at  fault,  facts  should  be 
given  and  the  truth  made  known.  "  How  many  of  you  have  seen  the  Bunker- 
Ilill  Monument?  Do  you  suppose  that  pines  ever  grow  as  high  as  that?" 
Nearly  all  think  not.  They  are  told  of  the  hight  of  some  even  higher.  A 
tree  taller  than  Bunker-IIill  Monument!  They  are  beginning  to  be  interested 
in  the  pine.  "  How  do  the  branches  grow  from  the  tree?"  One  says  thick; 
another,  in  rings ;  another,  in  a  spiral ;  still  others,  out  straight,  flat,  etc.  The 
manner  in  which  they  grow  is  shown,  and  the  proper  terms  of  description  de- 
cided upon.  "  How  many  have  seen  a  pine  that  has  been  blown  down  by  the 
wind?  How  did  the  roots  look?  Did  they  apjiear  to  have  penetrated  deeply 
into  the  ground?  Do  the  roots  decay  rapidly?  Why  not?"  One  boy  says, 
"  I  know :  they  are  all  full  of  fat,  and  we  split  them   up  to  get  torches,  so  we 
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can  see  to  spear  fish  in  the  night."     "Very  well.     But  is  '  fat'  the  right  name 
for  the  substance  that  burns  with  so  brilliant  a  light?  " 

"Now  what  will  you  say  for  the  appearance  of  the  tree  as  a  whole?"  Dif- 
ferent answers  bring  out  the  words  grand,  splendid,  sublime,  noble,  majestic, 
and  others.  Here,  without  entering  into  a  tedious  discussion  of  the  meanings 
of  words,  the  j^roper  terms  of  description  must  be  selected.  "  Shall  we  then 
call  the  Pine  the  King  of  the  forest?  "  "No,  sir.  The  Oak  is  the  king;  we 
will  call  the  Pine  the  Queen  of  the  forest."  "  Very  well ;  we  will  marry  them, 
then:  The  Oak  and  Pine,  King  and  Queen.  Express  that  in  your  written  ex- 
ercise as  prettily  as  you  can." 

A  conversation  like  this,  but  more  extended,  resulted  in  a  paragraph  as  fol- 
lows, taken  from  tjje  composition  of  one  of  the  j'oungest  pupils: 

"This  is  the  tallest  tree  that  is  fovmd  in  the  eastern  forests.  It  some  times 
grows  to  the  hight  of  two  hundred  feet  in  New  England.  One  was  recently 
cut  in  Eastern  New  York  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  high,  and  one  which 
grew  in  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  was  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  high,  forty-two 
feet  higher  than  Bunker-Hill  Monument.  The  bark  is  rough  on  old' trees,  but 
smooth  on  young  ones.  The  pine  is  very  straight  and  erect,  and  tapers  very 
gradually  to  the  top.*  For  this  reason  it  is  much  used  for  ships'  masts,  flag- 
staffs,  etc.  The  branches  grow  in  whorls  from  the  trunk,  and  at  right  angles 
with  it,  one  whorl  coming  out  each  year.  By  this  means  the  age  of  a  young 
tree  may  be  told,  and,  also,  how  much  it  grows  in  a  year. 

"  If  the  Oak,  on  account  of  its  majestic  and  sturdy  appearance,  deserves  the 
name  of  King  of  the  forest,  so  the  Pine,  for  its  light,  graceful,  airy  appear- 
ance, merits  the  title  of  Queen. 

"The  roots  are  found  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
easily  blown  over  when  left  alone.  The  roots  do  not  readily  decay.  This  is  on 
account  of  their  being  filled  with  resin." 

Next  may  come  questions  on  the  uses  of  the  wood,  and  its  appearance  and 
and  weight. 

"How  inany  of  }'ou  have  a  jack-knife?  What  kind  of  wood  can  you  whit- 
tle most  easily?  Can  it  be  j^laned  smooth?  Does  a  nail  split  it  readily? 
Does  it  receive  paint  freely?  Why  do  the  gilders  use  it?"  So  its  uses  are 
brought  out,  and  recorded,  as  in  the  following  extract: 

"The  wood  is  soft,  light,  and  durable.  It  may  be  worked  with  great  ease, 
cutting  freely  in  all  directions,  its  greatest  defect  being  want  of  strength.  It 
takes  paint  readily,  for  which  reason  it  is  preferred  for  the  outside  of  buildings, 
and  all  parts  to  be  painted.  It  also  takes  gilding  well.  It  is  extensively  used 
for  pails  and  tubs,  cheap  furniture,  and  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  from  the 
mast  of  a  ship  to  a  friction  match." 

In  the  exercise,  the  method  of  which  what  has  been  given  is  intended  to 
show,  facts  were  brought  out  and  subsequently  arranged  by  the  pupils  in  rela- 
tion to  the  regions  of  which  the  pine  is  a  native,  the  kinds  of  soil  in  which  it 
flourishes,  the  disapi^earance  of  the  forests,  on  account  of  the  great  demand 
for  the  wood,  the  means  which  may  be  taken  to  replenish  them,  and  other 
things  of  interest.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  pupil  is  made  to  search  his  own 
observation  and  experience  for  facts,  get  others  from  his  mates  and  teacher, 
note  down  some  of  them  during  the  exercise,  and  afterward  arrange  them  as 
his  'composition'.  He  loses  no  sleep  over  the  matter;  in  fact,  likes  the  task, 
and  is  hardly  aware  that  it  is  the  'first  step'  leading  to  original  investiga- 
tio^ns  when  his  mind  shall  have  become  strengthened  by  judicious  exercise. 

Mae».  TMWier. 
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STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Ckntralia,  Marion  Co.,  Illinois,  ) 
Tuesday,  October  \Uh,  1866.      J 

The  State  A.ssociatios  of  County  Superintendents  met  at  2  o'clock 
P.M.,  in  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church. 

Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in 
the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Samuel  II.  Stevenson, 
Superintendent  of  Putnam  county. 

Rev.  Thomas  W.  Hynes,  Sujit.  of  Bond  county,  was  api)ointed  Sec- 
retary. 

The  Chairman  addressed  the  Association  upon  the  objects  of  the 
Association,  and  the  spirit  in  which  the  accomplishment  of  those  ob- 
jects should  be  sought,  urging  the  importance  of  an  earnest  and  en- 
lightened zeal  in  their  attainment,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  popu- 
lar education  in  such  a  government  and  for  such  a  people  as  ours. 

A  dispatch  was  read  from  Superintendent  Eberhart,  of  Cook  county, 
assigning  as  the  reason  of  his  absence  sickness  in  his  family. 

A  paper  on  the  subject  of  "County  Teachers'  Institutes  —  their  util- 
ity and  necessity,  and  the  best  modes  of  conducting  them',  was  read 
by  George  W.  Batchelder,  Supt.  of  Hancock  county. 

The  roll  was  called,  and  Superintendents  from  the  following  coun- 
ties were  found  to  be  present,  viz: 

Adams,  Bond,  Champaign,  Clay,  Clark,  Clinton,  Douglas,  DuPage, 
Fayette,  Grreene,  Hancock,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Kankakee,  Lawrence, 
Lee,  Marion,  Massac,  McLean,  Monroe,  Moultrie,  Ogle,  Perry,  Piatt, 
Pike,  Pope,  Putnam,  Randolph,  Richland,  Rock  Island,  Saline,  Stark, 
Tazewell,  Union,  Will,  Williamson. 

After  the  reading  of  Mr.  Batchelder's  paper,  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed by  Messrs.  Wilkins.  of  McLean;  Stevenson,  of  Putnam;  An- 
drews, of  L^nion;  Moore,  of  Marion;  Higby,  of  Kankakee;  Scott,  of 
Massac;  Williamson,  of  Richland;  Leal,  of  Champaign;  and  Roots,  of 
Perry. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  on  Resolutions,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Gest,  of  Rock  Island;  Leal,  of  Champaign;  and  Scott, 
of  Massac. 

A  paper  was  read  by  James  A.  Kennedy,  Supt.  of  Monroe  county, 
on  the  question  'To  what  extent  should  the  Higher  Branches  be  taught 
in  Common  Schools?' 

The  question  was  discussed  by  the  Chairnian,  Messrs.  Roots,  of  Per- 
ry, and  Andrews,  of  Union,  when  the  paper  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions. 
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A  paper  was  read  by  Edward  L.  Wells,  Supt.  of  Ogle  ctounty,  on 
'The  Examination  of  Teachers  —  the  best  methods  of  conducting 
such  examination'. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  till  7  o'clock  v.  u. 

The  Association  met  at  7  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  paper  read  by  the  Supt.  of  Ogle  county,  on  the  examination  of 
teachers,  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Eoots,  of  Perry;  Wells,  of  Ogle; 
Stevenson,  of  Putnam;  Leal,  of  Champaign;  Wilkins,  of  McLean; 
Scott,  of  Massac;  Lowry,  of  Lawrence;  Higby,  of  Kankakee;  Kenne- 
dy, of  Monroe;  Andrews,  of  Union;  and  the  State  Superintendent. 

Prof  Daniel  Wilkins,  Supt.  of  McLean  county,  read  an  essay  on  the 
'Supervision  and  Visitation  of  Schools  by  County  Superintendents'. 

The  Association  adjourned  till  Sh  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 


Wednesday,  8  1-2  o  clock  A.M.,   17th   October. 

The  Association  met,  and  was  opened  with  prayer. 

Prof  Wilkins,  of  McLean,  moved  that  this  Association  meet  once 
in  each  year. 

The  motion  was  adopted,  and  it  was  voted  that  the  next  meeting  be 
held  at  Bloomington,  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  October  next,  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M. 

President  Edwards,  of  the  State  Normal  LTniversity,  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  this  Association,  and,  being  present,  took  his  seat. 

Mr.  Pace,  Superintendent  of  Jefferson  county,  read  a  paper  on  the 
subject  of  'School  Statistics  of  Townships  and  Districts  —  how  and  by 
whom  they  should  be  collected'. 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Bateman,  Messrs.  Roots,  of  Perry; 
Andrews,  of  LTnion;  Stevenson,  of  Putnam;  Wilkins,  of  McLean; 
Higby,  of  Kankakee;  Lowry,  of  Lawrence;  Scott,  of  Massac;  Batchel- 
der,  of  Hancock;  Wells,  of  Ogle;  and  Malone,  of  Randolph. 

President  Edwards  addressed  the  Association  on  the  subject  of 
'Teachers'  Institutes'. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  made  the  following  report,  which 
was  adopted. 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  system  of  granting  State  Certificates  to  the  meritori- 
ous, inaugurated  by  our  present  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
meets  our  hearty  approbation. 

2.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  County  Superintendents  to 
visit  the  schools  of  their  respective  counties;  and  not  only  to  note  the  method 
of  instruction  adopted  by  the  teacher,  and  make  suggestions  thereon,  but  also 
to  examine  critically  the  condition  of  the  school-building,  furniture,  and 
grounds,  and  impress  on  teacher,  pupils,  and  people,  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining them  in  good  order. 

3.  Resolved,  That  in  the  examination  of  teachers  the  following  facts  are  to 
be  ascertained:  1st,  That  the  candidate  sustains  a  good  moral  character.     2d, 
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That  he   p(iss<-;;sfs  the  reijuisite  kudwliMl',--,'.     ;iil,  His  aptness  to  teach.     4th, 
That  he  ]>i)ssesses  geutleinanly  hahit^  :iii(l  ilciKU-tment. 

4.  Jicsii/rii/.  That  the  practice  of  sfun.'  t.ncliers  in  introducing  the  higher 
branches  in  their  schools,  to  the  negleot  of  thorough  instruction  in  the  primary 
branches,  is  highly  re])rehensible. 

5.  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  careful  consideration  of  members  of 
this  Association  the  valuable  suggestions  contained  in  the  papers  read  by  Su- 
perintendents Balchelder,  Kennedy,  Wells,  Wilkins,  and  Pace,  during  this 
session. 

6.  Resolved,  That  our  State  Superintendent,  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  merits 
our  warmest  regard,  for  the  patience  and  ability  with  which  he  has  presided 
on  this  oeoasimi  ;  for  the  noble  sentiments  contained  in  his  opening  address, 
and  the  numerous  important  suggestions  which  he  has  made. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  Trustees  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  are  enti- 
tled to  our  warmest  thanks  for  kindly  granting  to  us  the  use  of  their  church- 
building  during  this  session. 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  President  Ed- 
wards for  his  valuable  suggestions  and  earnest  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  cause 
of  education ;  To  Mr.  Charles  B.  Stone,  Reporter  of  the  Chicago  Times,  for  his 
interest  in  our  meeting,  and  re))0)-ting  its  proceedings:  and  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  he  has  performed  the  duties  of  his  position. 

9.  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Association  to  the  Illinois  Teacher  for  publication. 

It  was  resolved  that  this  Association  reafRrm  the  resolution  passed 
at  its  meeting  in  Bloomington  on  the  subject  of  County  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes. 

It  was  voted  that  we  agree  to  pay  one  dollar  each  for  the  purpose  of 
of  publishing  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  Hon.  Newton  Bate- 
man, Prof  Daniel  Wilkins,  and  President  Richard  Edwards,  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  superintend  the  publication.  (Thirty  dollars 
were  handed  in  for  this  purpose. ) 

The  same  committee  was  appointed  to  make  airangements  for  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  Association  then  adjourned,  to  meet  in  the  City  of  Blooming- 
ton,  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  October,  1867,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

[Signed]  THOS.  W.  HYNES,  Secretary. 


Cultivate  THE  Mokal  Nature. —  Keej^ing  all  the  while  in  view  the 
object  of  popular  education  —  the  fitting  of  the  people,  by  moral  as 
well  as  intellectual  discipline,  for  self-government, —  no  one  can  doubt 
that  any  system  of  instruction  which  overlooks  the  training  and  im- 
proving of  the  moral  faculties  must  be  wretchedly  and  fatally  defect- 
ive. So  far  from  crime  and  mere  intellectual  cultivation  being  disso- 
ciated in  history  and  statistics,  we  find  them,  unhappily,  old  acquaint- 
ances and  tried  friends.  To  neglect  the  moral  powers  in  education  is 
to  educate  not  quite  half  the  man.  To  cultivate  the  intellect  only  is 
to  unhinge  the  mind  and  destroy  the  balance  of  the  mental  powers;  it 
is  to  light  up  a  recess,  only  the  better  to  see  how  dark  it  is.  And  if 
this  is  all  that  is  done  in  popular  education,  then  nothing,  literally 
nothing,  is  done  toward  establisliing  popular  virtue  and  forming  a 
moral  people.  Hon.  Uanikl  d.  barnakd. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  WHITE. 

Address  —  "595  West W^asliinjrtoii  St.. 


Mental  Arithmetic. —  In  the  recently -revised  edition  of  the  Course 
of  Instruction  in  the  schools  of  Chicago  are  many  valuable  practical 
suggestions  upon  teaching  Arithmetic,  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  place 
before  the  readers  of  the  Teacher.  The  following  are  some  general 
hints  ujjon  teaching  Mental  Arithmetic. 

In  all  the  grades  where  a  text-book  on  this  subject  is  used,  teachers 
should  make  up  many  exercises  similar  in  principle  to  those  of  the 
book,  so  that  principles  may  be  thoroughly  understood.  The  use  of 
prescribed  formulas  at  all  times  is  not  desirable:  it  cripples  independ- 
ent action  and  thought.  After  an  example  is  wrought  according  to 
formula,  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  present  other  methods  of  so- 
lution, and  should  be  commended  for  any  correct  solution,  especially 
if  it  be  brief  alid  intelligible. 

The  answer  should,  in  all  mental  exercises,  be  given  first;  and  then 
the  solution  may  or  may  not  be  given,  as  the  teacher  may  prefer,  pro- 
vided the  teacher  is  sure  that  the  pupil  understands  the  correct  meth- 
od of  solution.  A  solution  may  with  profit  be  given  by  several  mem- 
bers of  a  class,  each  person  called  upon  taking  the  solution  exactly 
where  it  was  left  by  his  predecessor,  without  omission  or  repetition  of 
a  word.  This  practice  secures  facility,  attention,  and  accuracy.  For 
the  purpose  of  securing  solutions  according  to  a  prescribed  formula, 
concert  exercises  may  be  made  very  profitable.  Great  joains  should  be 
taken  to  secure  brevity  and  accuracy  in  language,  in  methods,  and  in 
results. 

Classes  in  Arithmetic  should  have  frequent  extemporaneous  exer- 
cises in  combining  series  of  numbers,  involving  the  principles  which 
they  have  gone  over.  These  numbers  should  be  given  by  the  teacher, 
—  slowly  at  first,  and  afterward  with  more  and  more  rapidity,  as  the 
pupils  are  able  to  carry  forward  the  computation.  The  following  is  an 
example:  Take  5,  add  3,  add  10,  subtract  9,  multiply  by  8,  add  20,  add 
8,  subtract  40  —  result?  Those  who  are  pre^jared  to  answer  raise  the 
hand,  and  the  teacher  calls  on  one  or  more  of  them  individually  for 
the  answer,  or  on  all  together.  Exercises  of  this  kind  should  be  com- 
menced as  soon  as  pupils  are  able  to  add  simple  numbers  together, 
and  continued  through  the  entire  course.  Similar  examples  may  oc- 
casionally be  carried  rapidly  around  the  class,  each  pupil  giving  in 
turn  the  result  for  one  step  of  the  process,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible. 
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In  all  exercises  of  this  kind  there  is  danger  that  but  few  will  derive 
benefit  from  tlieni,  unless  the  teacher  is  specially  watchful,  and  calls 
out  often  those  who  do  not  give  evidence  in  their  countenances  of 
mental  activity  In  all  cases  it  is  well  to  get  answers  from  a  large 
number  of  the  class  before  telling  which  is  right.  This  course  may  be 
pursued:  An  exercise  is  given;  hands  are  raised;  some  one  called  on 
gives  the  result,  and  all  who  agree  with  the  result  given  drop  their 
hands.  One  of  the  disagreeing  ones  gives  a  result,  and  those  who 
agree  drop  their  hands;  and  so  on  till  all  hands  are  down.  The  teach- 
er then  annnuiu-es  the  correct  answer,  or,  if  it  be  not  a  lengthy  exer- 
cise, calls  ui)()n  some  one  to  repeat  it,  giving  results  at  each  step,  that 
tliose  who  failed  may  see  the  cause  of  their  failure. 

Origin  of  the  Sigxs  +  and  — .  A  recent  writer  in  the  London  Ath- 
enffium  gives  the  following  as  the  origin  of  the  signs  +  and  — : 

"The  first  of  these  signs  is  a  contraction  of  et  (a  Latin  word  mean- 
ing a,n/).  Et.  by  degrees,  became  ct,  and  &  became  +.  The  origin  of 
tlie  second  (  —  )  is  rather  more  singtilar.  Most  persons  are  aware  that 
it  w-as  formerly  the  universal  custom,  both  in  writing  and  printing,  to 
omit  some  or  all  of  the  vowels,  or  a  syllable  or  two  of  a  word,  and  to 
denote  such  omission  by  a  short  dash,  thus,  — .  over  the  word.  The 
word  minus  thus  became  contracted  to  Hm^.  After  a  time,  the  short 
line  itself,  without  the  letters,  was  considered  sufficient  to  imply  sub- 
traction, and,  by  common  consent,  was  so  used.     Hence  we  have  now 

the  signs  -j"  <iritl  — .  '  .\iinual  of  Scientific  Discovery. 

SoLUTioxs.—  12.   Let  CN  n=.  PL  =  r.     By  similar  triangles,  BH  :  AH  :  : 
LP  :  AP,  or,  12  :  2  : :  .r  :  AP.     .  ■.  AP=|^.     PC=LN 

=6-|-.    (AE+LM)XK'N='^(24-^),     and 

X  I  X  \     72.r  —  x^ 

^ I  24 —  "o  ) -=^  ~"~ii) —  =number  of  square  feet  in 

the  surface  ALME,  which,  by  the  question,  must  be  half  the  board. 

.-.  -^~^=--5...[l].       Whence,  j::^  ~  72a;  =  —  360  . . .  [2] ,  and  .r  =  36± 

3/y3()  =  ,o,405S,  using  the  lower  sign.  artemas  martin. 

15  Given  \[]}--^\'\^-i^'^^Tf^'^'  z  l_  t  oonr  }  to  find  .r  and  y. 
[3]...(.i-''+/)^+.r?/(.r2-1-/)=336164-xV,  by  adding  xhf  to  [2]  and  fac- 
toring. [4]...(244-a:y)*+r3/(244-ar?/)=33616+a-y,  by  transposing  [1] 
and  substituting  in  [3].  [5]...a:y+244j-y=25920,  by  performing  op- 
erations indicated  in  [4].  [6]...a;3/=— 122±v/408U4=^80,  which  added 
to  and  subtracted  from  [1]  gives  .r=10,  and  y— 8.  Sigma. 

Another  Sotntion. —  Let  x -r  y  =^  s,  xy  =  p,  and  the  proposed  equations 
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become  s^— j9=244...[3],  and  s*— 3j05Hjo^=33616...[4].  Substituting 
for  p  its  value,  as  given  by  [3],  5*— 2445^=^25920... [5];  whence,  5=18= 
a;+3/...[6].  Substituting  in  [3],  p=80=.ry...[7].  From  [6]  and  [7]  we 
readily  find  a;=10,  y=8.  aktemas  mahtin. 

Solved  also  by  J.  M.  Greenwood  and  K.  H.  F. 

16.  Had  the  laborer  worked  every  day,  he  would  have  re'ceived  $3X 
40  =  $120;  but,  as  he  only  received  $100,  he  lost  $20  by  being  idle. 
Each  day  he  was  idle  he  received  $4  less  than  if  he  had  worked,  $3  his 
wages,  and  $1  he  forfeited;  hence,  he  was  idle  as  many  days  as  $4  are 
contained  times  in  $20,  that  is,  5  days.       He  worked  40  —  5  —  35  days. 

Ans.  He  worked  35  days,  and  was  idle  5  days.     .1.  l.  b. 
Solved  also  by  A.  Martin,  Sigma,  J.  M.  Greenwood,  and  K.  H.  F. 

17.  Hule. —  From  the  square  of  the  whole  length  of  the  pole  subtract 
the  square  of  the  base,  and  divide  the  remainder  by  twice  the  whole 

length  of  the  pole.     ^^ — '^n/Sb"" —  ~  ^^  ^^'^' 

^econcZ*SWM<w?i.—(36)2+(24)2=/ 1872  =  43.266+;  and,  since  similar 
triangles  have  their  like  sides  jsroportional,  36  :  43.266+ : :  21.633+  :  26, 
the  part  broken  off;  36—26=10,  hight  of  the  stump.  sioma. 

Third  Sohaion. —  Draw  BC  equal  to  the  width  of  the  stream,  and  erect 
the  perpendicular  AB  equal  to  the  hight  of  the  pole; 
join  A  and  C,  and  bisect  AC  in  D;  draw  DE  perpendic- 
ular to  AC,  and  E  is  the  point  required.  BE  is  the 
hight  of  the  part  left  standing. 

Demonstration:  Join  C  and  E.      By  the  construction, 
CD=AD,  and  DE  is  perpendicular  to  AC;  .-.  CE  =  AE. 
Calculation:  ■ac'^=24^  +  36^=1872;  . '.  AC  =  y' Ts72.       By 
similar  triangles,  AB  :  AC  ::  AD  :  AE;    or,  36  :  v/is72  : : 
il/is72  :  AE;    .-.  AE  =  26  feet,  and  36—26=10  feet=BE. 

Fourth  Solution. —  Let  BC  represent  the  width  of  the  stream,  AC=the 
hight  of  the  part  of  the  pole  left  standing,  and 
AB  =  the  broken  part.  Put  BC=a,  and  AB+AC 
=/!'.  Let  AC=.r;  then  AB  =  6  — a;,  and,  by  the 
property  of  the  right-angled  triangle,  .T^  +  a^  = 

{b—xy...  [1];  or,  «2  =  A^— 26.r...[2],  and  •^=-^^' 
artemas  maktin. 
Fifth  Solution. — Let  a;=hight  of  the  part  standing,  and  36— .'c=length 
of  the  part  that  extends  to  the  opposite  bank.     By  the  question,  .1;*+ 
576  =  1296— 72a:+a;2.     .-.  .r=10  feet.  j.  M.  CxReenwood. 

Solved  also  by  K.  H.  F. 

Problem. — 18.  A  gentleman  has  a  lot  12  rods  square  which  he  wishes 
to  set  out  in  trees.  How  many  will  it  require,  each  tree  being  one  rod 
from  the  other,  and  none  within  half  a  rod  of  the  fence?  b.  w.  a. 
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George  Peabody's  Donation  to  Harvard  College. — 

Georgetown,  Mass.,  October  8. 
To  the  Hon.   Robert  C.   Winthrop,    His   Excellency   Charles  Francis  Adams, 

Francis  Peabody,  Stephen  Salisbury,  Asa  Gray,  Jeffries  Wyman,  and  George 

Peabody  Russell,  Esq'rs: 

Gentlemen  —  Accompanying  this  letter  I  inclose  an  instrument  giving  to  you 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($150,000)  in  trust  for  the  foundation 
and  maintenance  of  a  Museum  and  Professorship  of  American  Archaeology 
and  Ethnology  in  connection  with  Harvard  University. 

I  have  for  some  years  had  the  purjjose  of  contributing,  as  I  might  find  op- 
portunity, to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  honored  and  ancient  University  of 
our  Commonwealth,  and  I  trust  that,  in  view  of  the  importance  and  national 
character  of  the  proposed  department,  and  its  interesting  relations  to  kindred 
investigations  in  other  countries,  the  means  I  have  chosen  may  prove  ac- 
ceptable. 

On  learning  of  your  acceptance  of  the  trust,  and  of  the  assent  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  to  its  terms,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  pay 
over  to  you  the  sum  I  have  named. 

Aside  from  the  provisions  of  the  instrument  of  gift,  I  leave  in  your  hands 
the  details  and  management  of  the  trust;  only  suggesting  that,  in  view  of  the 
obliteration  or  destruction  of  the  works  and  remains  of  the  ancient  races  of 
this  continent,  the  labor  of  exploration  and  collection  be  commenced  at  as 
early  a  day  as  practicable :  and  also,  that  in  the  event  of  discovery  in  America 
of  human  remains,  or  implements  of  an  earlier  geological  period  than  the 
present,  especial  attention  be  given  to  their  study  and  their  comparison  with 
those  found  in  other  countries. 

With  the  hope  that  the  Museum,  as  thus  established  and  maintained,  may 
be  instrumental  in  promoting  and  extending  its  department  of  science,  and 
with  fullest  confidence  that  under  your  care  the  best  means  will  be  adopted  to 
secure  the  end  desired, 

I  am,  with  great  respect. 

Your  humble  servant, 

GEORGE  I'E.\BODY. 

The  instrument  of  conveyance  provides  that  $45,000  of  the  $150,000  shall  be 
invested  as  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  shall  be  applied  to  forming  and  pre- 
serving collections  of  antiquities,  and  objects  relating  to  the  early  races  of  the 
American  Continent,  or  such  (including  such  books  and  works  as  may  form  a 
good  Avorking  library  for  the  dei)artment8  of  science  indicated)  as  shall  be  re- 
quisite for  the  investigation  and  illustration  of  archaeology  and  ethnology  in 
general,  in  main  and  special  reference,  however,  to  the  Aboriginal  American 
races.  The  income  of  the  further  sum  of  845,000  is  to  be  applied  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  Professorship  of  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology  in  Harvard  University;  said  professor  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Over- 
seers, in  the  same  manner  as  other  professors  are  appointed,  but  ujion  the 
nomination  of  the  founder  or  the  Board  of  Trustees.     He  shall  have  charge  of 
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the  above-mentioned  collections,  and  shall  deliver  one  or  more  courses  of  lec- 
tures annually,  under  the  direction  of  the  government  of  the  University,  on 
subjects  connected  with  said  departments  of  science.  The  remaining  sum  of 
$60,000  is  to  be  invested  and  accumulated  as  a  building  fund,  until  it  shall 
amount  to  at  least  $100,000,  when  it  may  be  employed  in  the  erection  of  a  suit- 
able fire-proof  museum-building,  upon  land  to  be  given  for  that  purpose,  free 
of  all  cost  or  rental,  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  —  the 
building  when  completed  to  become  the  property  of  the  college,  for  the  use  of 
this  trust,  and  none  other. 

Mr.  Peabody  gave  a  few  days  ago  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  ($25,000)  to 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.  In  view  of  these  donations,  the  following 
action  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association  seems  to  have  been 
eminently  proper: 

Mr.  B.   G.   Northrop,   Agent  of  the   State   Board  of  Education,   moved  the 

adoption  of  the  following  resolution : — 

Resnhrii,  That  the  teachers  of  Massachusetts  cordially  recognize  and  most  gratefully  appreciate 
the  niunificent  donations  of  George  Peabody,  Esq.,  of  London,  so  wisely  bestowed,  for  the  estab- 
lishuiint  and  support  of  libraries  and  courses  of  lectures,  the  endowment  of  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

Mr.  Northrop,  in  presenting  the  resolution,   highly  eulogized  Mr.  Peabody. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously  by  a  standing  vote. 

The  Colored  State  Convention. —  The  Committee  on  Education  argue  that 
question  logically  and  effectually,  and  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  less  than 
one  hundred  colored  children  are  admitted  to  the  public  schools  of  this  state, 
and  that  eight  thousand  colored  boys  and  girls  are  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
free  schools.  They  appeal  for  educational  facilities  that  they  may  elevate 
themselves  and  prove  the  manhood  of  twenty-two  thousand  colored  citizens  of 
Illinois. 

The  resolutions  are  as  follows: 

Whereas,  Taxation  without  representation  is  contrary  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  our  Kepubli- 
can  institutions;  and  whereas.  The  colored  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois  are  taxed  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  schools,  and  denied  by  the  laws  of  the  state  the  right  if  sending  their  children 
to  said  schools;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  it  a  gross  usurpation,  unjustly  shown  toward  the  colored  citizens  of 
Illinois,  and  that  this  Convention  do  hereby  recommend  to  the  colored  people  of  this  state  to  send 
their  petitions  to  our  Legislature  asking  for  the  repeal  of  said  law. 

Resolved.  That  our  State  Legislature,  having  ratified  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  abolishing  slavery,  and  having  repealed  a  part  of  the  black  code,  giving  to  colored 
men  the  right  to  testify  iu  courts  of  justice,  must  be  regarded  as  being  still  remiss  in  her  duty  un- 
til she  educates  the  children  of  three  thousand  colored  men  who  helped  to  fill  the  qu</taof  this  state. 

Resolved,  That  to  deprive  us  and  our  children  of  this  invaluable  right,  honorably  and  patriot- 
ically defended  by  the  blood  of  our  fathers,  brothers,  and  sons,  is  treating  us  with  wrong  and 
cruel  injustice,  unheard  of  in  any  civilized  land  or  country,  whose  government,  national  or  state, 
has  received  the  services  of  black  soldiers  in  defending  the  liberty  of  the  entire  people. 

Transmission  op  Sound. —  The  workmen  on  the  opposite  ends  of  the  Chicago 
tunnel  have  approached  to  within  six  hundred  and  forty  feet  of  each  other. 
Some  experiments  have  recently  been  made  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  con- 
ducting power  of  the  clay  intervening  between  the  working  parties.  It  was 
found  that  the  ordinary  stroke  with  the  pick  could  not  be  hear  at  the  other 
side,  but  that  if  a  stone  or  piece  of  metal,  imbedded  in  the  clay,  were  struck, 
the  vibration  was  communicated  through  the  mass  of  clay,  and  the  noise  heard 
distinctly  at  the  distance  of  six  hundred  and  forty  feet.  A  pistol  fired  was  not 
heard  on  the  other  side.  The  fact  seemed  to  be  established  that  the  vibrations 
of  the  air  were  not  readilv  communicated   to  the  clay,  but   that  those  of  the 
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clay  were  easily  transmitted  U>  the  air.  The  tunnel  is  built  under  the  bed  of 
the  lake,  about  seventy  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  water.  About  half  of  this 
distance  is  through  solid  clay.  Workmen  underneath  can  distinctly  hear  the 
noise  of  the  steamboats  passing  overhead.  w. 

Circular  Xo.  3  of  Snpt.  Wells,  of  <»gle  County,  contains,  among  other  things, 
the  following: 

Qualifications  foT  Ccrtijicntefs. —  Before  receiving  a  certificate  of  second  grade, 
a  teacher  shall  have  a  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  to  cube  root  —  thorough  as  to 
the  solution  of  problems;  shall  understand  the  general  principles  of  English 
(Grammar,  and  be  able  to  parse  correctly  sentences  not  difficult;  shall  have  a 
good  knowledge  of  Descriptive  Geography,  especially  of  the  United  States; 
also  understand  the  principles  of  Mathematical  Geography,  as  commonly 
found  in  our  geographical  text-books;  shall  be  acquainted  with  the  principal 
events  in  the  History  of  the  United  States  ;  and  shall  read,  write,  and  spell  well. 

Belbre  receiving  a  certificate  of  first  grade,  a  teacher  shall  have — in  addi- 
tion to  the  qualifications  for  a  second  grade  —  a  technical  and  also  a  philosoph- 
ical knowledge  of  all  the  branches,  as  required  by  law:  said  teacher,  for  in- 
stance, to  be  required  to  understand  the  principles  of  Map-drawing;  analyze 
words  by  giving  separately  the  sounds  of  the  same;  analyze  and  parse  more 
difficult  sentences;  give  good  analysis  of  problems  in  Mental  Arithmetic,  and 
complete  Practical  Arithmetic,  and  explain  its  principles  from  beginning  to 
end;  give  a  fuller  account  of  the  History  of  the  United  States;  and  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  rules  of  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Penmanship ;  and,  further, 
he  shall  prove  himself,  upon  visitations  of  his  school  by  the  County  Superin- 
tendent, to  be  a  good,  thorough,  and  practical  teacher. 

After  a  teacher  has  received  a  certificate  of  second  grade,  he  need  not  ex- 
pect to  receive  another,  even  of  second  grade,  without  another  examination  — 
the  idea  being  that  teachers  should  qualify  themselves  for  certificates  of 
first  grade. 

The  following  plan  is  suggested  for  the  benefit  of  those  teachers  who,  hav- 
ing received  certificates  of  second  grade,  are  desirous  of  obtaining  certificates 
of  first  grade: 

Let  each  teacher  make  Orthography,  Reading,  and  Penmanship,  the  branch- 
es of  special  study  for  the  next  year,  and  prove  himself  at  the  next  examina- 
tion qualified  in  these  branches  for  a  certificate  of  first  grade.  In  like  manner 
ta'ke  Geography  and  History  of  the  United  States  for  the  second  year,  and 
Arithmetic  and  Grammar  for  the  third  year.  Thus,  having  qualified  himself 
in  knowledge  of  books,  if  he  has  proved  himself  a  good  practical  teacher,  he 
will  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  first  grade. 

Probabilities. —  That  many  persons,  thinking  examinations  a  farce,  will  be 
refused  certificates. 

That  some  will  even  commence  teaching  and  then  be  refused  certificates. 

That  there  will  not  be  more  than  twenty  valid  certificates  of  first  grade  at 
any  one  time  in  the  county. 

Conclusions. —  Of  the  teachers  at  this  date  in  the  one  hun<lred  and  seventy- 
six  schools  in  Ogle  county,  about  one-eighth  do  not  receive  as  much  pay  for 
teaching  as  they  earn;  about  one-fourth  receive  an  equivalent  for  their  servi- 
ces; while  one-half  receive  more  than  they  earn,  and  one-eighth  do  not  earn 
uny  thing,  and  the  wagCH  might  be  bcttei-  paid  to  them  for  staying  at  hoinc. 
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Some  who  pass  better  examinations  are  not  so  good  teachers  as  others  who 
possess  just  the  necessary  qualifications  to  be  successful  in  jirocuring  cer- 
tificates. 

After  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  books,  the  success  of  the  teacher 
does  not  so  much  depend  upon  the  increase  of  such  knowledge  as  it  does  upen 
the  improvement  in  methods  of  teaching. 

Some  teach  a  dozen  terms  and  do  not  improve  so  much  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing as  others  who  have  only  taught  one-fourth  as  long. 

Evidently  Mr.  Wells  has  an  idea  that  school-teachers  ought  to  grow,  and 
that  school-teaching  is  a  profession. 

The  Massachusetts  Statk  Teachers'  Association  held  its  twenty-second 
annual  meeting  in  Boston  during  three  days  of  the  second  week  of  October. 
The  reports  we  have  seen  show  that  it  must  have  been  a  very  pleasant  occa- 
sion, and  that  there  was  some  work  done.  We  clip  from  the  Boston  Advertiser 
the  following  summary  of  a  lecture  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.D.,  President  of 
Tufts  College : 

Dr.  Miner's  address  was  able  and  comprehensive,  and  was  concerning  the 
moral  tendency  of  the  common-school  system  of  Massachusetts.  He  held 
that  our  system  of  common  schools  had  directly  and  within  itself  a  moral 
tendency.  First,  it  is  seen  in  the  implicit  obedience  which  the  external  and 
internal  arrangement  of  the  school  requires  of  the  pupils.  In  enlarging  on 
this  jjoint,  the  speaker  said  that  while  we  should  remember  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  rule  as  far  as  practicable  by  reason,  we  should  not  forget  that  there 
is  a  time  in  the  life  of  the  child  when  implicit  obedience  should  be  rigidly  re- 
quired of  him.  If  he  is  taught  submission  at  this  time,  he  will  remember  it 
during  life.  It  is  in  our  schools,  that  the  foundation  of  government  is  laid,  or, 
if  laid  in  the  home  circle,  it  is  matured  in  the  school-room. 

The  moral  tendency  is  seen,  in  the  second  place,  in  the  habitual  nurture  of 
self-denial  and  self-control  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  The  difference  between 
the  school-room  and  the  play-ground,  the  non-intercourse  of  the  school-room 
and  the  pleasant  communion  of  home,  the  labor,  the  hard  work  of  the  school, 
and  the  pleasant  relaxation  and  pleasures  of  the  home  circle,  are  so  extreme 
that  we  can  not  wonder  if  the  tax  on  the  child  is  severe.  When  we  consider 
this,  we  are  surprised  to  find  that,  with  few  exceptions,  when  the  appointed 
time  comes,  the  play,  the  home,  and  all  its  charms,  are  set  aside,  and  the 
study,  the  non-intercourse,  the  work,  are  welcomed  in  the  school-room. 
There  is  in  this  a  spirit  of  self-control,  of  self-denial,  which  we  are  slow  to 
appreciate. 

Thirdly,  the  moral  tendency  of  our  common-school  system  is  shown  in  the 
subject-master  of  the  instruction  communicated  by  the  teacher ;  and  fo\irthly, 
in  the  united  example  of  wise  men, —  in  their  sayings,  their  legislation,  their 
sacrifices  in  affirming  the  superiority  of  mind,  with  its  development  and  cul- 
ture, over  all  material  things.  In  conclusion,  Dj-.  Miner  entreated  the  teach- 
ers before  him  to  consider  the  importance  of  the  labor  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged, the  value  of  the  influence  they  exert  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils  whom 
they  have  under  their  charge,. and  the  influence  in  life  they  exert  by  the  in- 
struction they  impart,  and  the  weight  of  personal  example  which  they  exer- 
cise over  them. 

C.  C.  Chase,  of  Lowell,  was  chosen  President,  and  R.  C.  Metcalf,  of  Boston, 
Corresponding  Secretary  for  the  next  year. 
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Maine  has  established  aud  put  in  successful  operation  a  Normal  School ;  and 
now  she  is  about  to  take  the  next  step,  in  establishing  an  educational  journal 
to  be  called  The  Maine  Normal,  with  G.  M.  Gage,  Principal  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Farmington,  for  editor.  We  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  it  among 
our  exchanges.  The  terms  are  $1.50  for  a  single  copy  one  year:  the  first  num- 
ber will  be  issued  about  the  first  of  December. 

Miss  Esther  M.  Sprague,  a  graduate  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University,  for 
some  years  a  teacher  in  the  Peoria  schools,  has  recently  resigned  a  position  in 
the  Chicago  schools,  to  accept  an  appointment  in  the  Normal  School  at  Platte- 
ville,  Wisconsin. 

James  Cruikshank,  LL.D.,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Cruikshank  has  for  many  years  been  the  editor 
of  the' New- York  Teacher,  and  an  active  laborer  in  different  departments  of 
the  educational  work  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  will  be  a  valuable  cola- 
borer  with  the  present  efficient  Superintendent,  J.  W.  Bulkley,  Esq. 

Pennsylvania. —  Prof.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  late  Principal  of  the  Normal  School 
at  Millersville,  has  been  appointed  State  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  this 
state. 

Maryland. —  The  First  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Normal  School  of  Maryland, 
July,  1866,  contains  the  following  summary:  Ladies,  40;  gentlemen,  8.  Total, 
48.     Graduates,  14. 
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Our  Next  State  Superintenpent. —  The  issue  of  this  number  of  the  Teacher 
having  been  unavoidably  delayed  until  after  the  state  election,  we  are  able  to 
announce  that  Hon.  Newton  Bateman  has  been  reelected  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  of  Illinois,  for  a  term  of  four  years;  and  that  he  has  re- 
ceived a  much  larger  majority  of  votes  than  has  ever  before  been  given  to  any 
candidate  for  any  office  in  the  state. 

State  Association. —  The  Executive  Committee  have  decided  that  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association  shall  bo  held  at  Jackson- 
ville. We  are  not  advised  of  the  precise  time  of  meeting,  but  presume  it  will 
be,  as  usual,  either  the  last  full  week  in  December,  or  the  week  comprising 
the  last  days  of  December  and  the  first  of  January.  We  expect  to  publish  a 
full  programme  of  exercises,  witii  oilier  customary  announcements,  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Teacher. 

Chicago— TweZ/M    Annua}  Report.— Throngh    the    kindness   of  Hon.    J.    L. 
Pickard,  Superintendent  of  Chicago  Public  Schools,  we  are  in  possession  of  the 
advance  sheets  of  the  above-named  volume.      It  contains  the  reports  of  the  Su- 
43 
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perintendent,  President,  and  various  committees  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
full  statistics  of  the  schools  for  the  past  year. 

Though  local  in  its  character,  this  report  contains  much  that  is  of  general  in- 
terest. As  exhibiting  the  workings  of  the  Chicago  schools  and  containing  sug- 
gestions diawn  from  the  experience  of  men  who  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
trusts  committed  to  their  care,  the  volume  is  of  value  to  every  educator.  Brief 
extracts  from  several  of  the  reports  have  been  laid  before  our  readers  at  the  time 
when  they  were  presented  to  the  Board.  At  present  our  space  will  allow  us  to 
give  only  the  following  items. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  eight  male  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
female  applicants  examined  for  positions  as  teachers,  of  whom  five  males  and 
seventy-two  females  received  certificates,  and  two  males  and  thirty-nine  females 
appointments. 

Eighty-eight  boys  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  girls  were  examined  for  ad- 
mission to  the  High  School,  of  whom  sixty-eight  boys  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  girls  were  admitted.  The  average  age  of  those  admitted  was  —  boys,  15  yrs. 
2  mos.;  girls,  15  yrs.  6  mos. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  attending  the  evening  schools  was  Vol.  The 
average  cost  per  pupil  (calculated  on  average  attendance)  was  $9.64. 

The  present  number  of  teachers  is  265,  an  increase  of  20  during  the  year. 

The  avei-age  number  of  pupils  belonging  through  the  year  was  14,609  ;  per 
cent,  of  daily  attendance,  92.8;  percent,  of  tardinesses,  9;  number  of  promotions 
from  grade  to  grade,  13,439. 

It  is  estimated  that  5,259  children  in  the  city  are  due  in  tlie  public  schools  who 
are  not  found  there  at  any  time  in  the  year. 

The  average  number  belonging  is  8.1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population. 

Twenty-one  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  belong  to  the  Grammar  Department,  and 
seventy-nine  per  cent,  to  the  Primary. 

The  average  length  of  time  required  for  passing  through  the  ten  grades  of  the 
District  Schools  is  eight  years  and  nine  months,  divided  as  follows:  Six  months 
for  the  lowest,  eight  months  for  each  of  the  next  two  higher,  nine  months  each 
for  the  next  two  in  order,  and  one  year  each  for  the  five  highest. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  for  the  year  has  been  54  in  the 
Grammar  and  71  in  the  Primary  Department.  w. 

Knox  County  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Knoxville,  Thursday,  Oct.  18th, 
and  continued  in  session  during  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

After  the  usual  opening  exercises,  J.  W.  Bird,  Superintendent  of  Knoxville 
Graded  School,  took  charge  of  the  class  in  Mental  Arithmetic.  He  would  have 
scholars  careful  to  observe  a  proper  formula,  and  preserve  the  order  of  statement 
in  the  solution;  would  have  a  class  recite  promiscuously,  the  example  to  be  read 
but  once;  recemmends  a  frequent  exercise  in  silent  and  rapid  combination  of 
numbers,  the  whole  class  engaging ;  would  have  no  assistance  by  marks  or  other- 
wise;  thinks  the  mental  arithmetic  should  precede  the  written.  A  geneial  dis- 
cussion followed.  Some  would  have  the  mental  arithmetic  accompany  the  writ- 
ten. Mr.  Knapp  would  have  the  solution  of  one  or  two  examples  represented  by 
signs  on  the  blackboard  after  the  mental  solution. 
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B.  r.  Marsli,  Superintendent  of  Oneida  Graded  School,  presented  tlie  subject 
of  Geograpliv  in  the  following  manner:  Scholars  were  to  consider  the  subject  as 
divided  into  three  departments,  viz:  Physical,  Political,  and  Mathematical;  then, 
after  learning  the  divisions  and  definitions  of  each  department,  each  scholar  is 
to  form  a  chart  of  each  department,  and  so  thoroughly  fix  the  arrangement  in  the 
mind  as  to  be  able  from  memory  to  place  the  same  neatly  upon  the  board,  as  he 
n)ay  be  frequently  called  upon  to  do  so.  When  thus  prepared,  he  is  ready  for 
Descriptive  Geography.  In  stead  of  committing  the  description  of  several  states 
or  countries  and  forgetting  almost  as  soon,  or  being  so  confused  as  hardly  to 
know  to  what  state  a  statement  refers,  he  would  have  the  scholar  apply  his  chart, 
noting  first  the  physical  features,  which  determine  to  some  extent  the  habits  and 
occupation  of  the  people,  next  the  political,  and  lastly  the  mathematical.  In 
this  way  the  whole  story  is  told,  and  the  scholar  has  something  to  sustain  his 
memory.  The  chart  may  be  applied  to  a  grand  division  of  the  land,  or  to  a  sub- 
division of  the  same.  To  teach  Geography  to  primary  scholars,  he  would  give 
oral  instructions  for  some  time  before  using  the  book.  Map-drawing  was  also 
recommended 

The  County  Superintendent,  having  several  times  visited  Mr.  Marsh's  school, 
stated  that  he  uses  the  chart-method  in  giving  instruction  in  almost  every  branch, 
the  scholars  being  required  to  be  ready  to  write  from  memory  a  synopsis  of  the 
branch  studied  ;  and  that  this,  as  his  school  proves,  is  a  very  effective  way  of 
teaching. 

Mr.  Bird  followed  the  instructions  in  Geography  with  physical  exercises. 
Some  one  remarked  that  such  exercises  should  be  frequent  in  school,  as  they 
would  be  useful  to  straighten  up  scholars  and  shake  oflF  drowsiness. 

Miss  Jessie  Bassett  read  an  essay  on  '  Pet  Theories'. 

Mr.  Knapp  made  some  remarks  on  Object  Teaching,  speaking  of  the  five  senses 
being  the  natural  channel  through  which  to  give  knowledge ;  and  each  of  these 
faculties  should  be  early  cultivated. 

In  the  evening  J.  H.  Knapp  conducted  a  normal  class  in  Arithmetic  ;  had  prob- 
lems illustrating  different  piinciples  solved  on  the  boaid ;  recommended  that 
any  scholar  raise  the  hand  when  any  part  was  subject  to  criticism,  in  all  classes 
except  of  quite  mature  minds,  at  the  time  of  the  error,  rather  than  postpone  to 
tlie  end  of  the  recitation,  at  the  risk  of  forgetting  it.  When  ready  for  the  solu- 
tion, the  scholar  should  first  state  clearly  what  he  is  required  to  do ;  second,  the 
working:  and  lastly,  the  conclusion.  As  a  scholar  repeats  a  rule,  let  him  be 
brought  to  the  recitation-seat;  the  teacher  to  read  the  problem,  some  times  for 
the  whole  class,  and  at  others  a  particular  one  for  each  member  of  the  class;  the 
scholar  stating  it  from  the  board  after  solution. 

Prof  W.  J.  Beecher,  of  Knox  College,  gave  a  lecture  on  'Unconscious  Influ- 
ences'. 

P.  H.  Sanford  conducted  a  class  in  reading  with  larger  scholars.  He  would 
have  promiscuous  reading  by  the  class,  and  at  the  close  of  each  one's  reading 
any  or  several  members  may  criticise.  The  teacher  should  then  read  the  same 
as  a  model  of  good  reading,  unless  some  member  of  the  class  is  a  better  reader, 
in  which  case  such  scholar  should  do  most  of  the  model  leading. 

J.  W.  Bird  made  some  remarks  upon  teacliing  Grammar,  and  the  subject  was 
further  continued  bv  Prof  Standish.     Mr.  Bird  would  have  scholars  commence  bv 
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oral  instruction  from  the  teacher,  and  continue  this  method  for  considerable  time 
before  using  the  book.  Prof  Staiidish  spent  most  of  the  time  in  analysis  of  sen- 
tences. Would  have  a  scholar  understand  —  1st,  whether  a  sentence  was  simple 
or  complex;  2d,  dependent  or  independent ;  3d,  transitive  or  intransitive.  Said 
he  could  bring  the  analysis  to  such  a  system  that  every  member  of  a  class  would, 
though  alone,  give  the  same  rendering  to  a  composition  never  seen  before. 

Prof.  Comstock,  in  treating  of  Orthography,  gave  exercises  on  the  rules  of 
spelling,  and  urged  attention  to  them  as  valuable  aids  in  acquiring  habits  of  cor- 
rect spelling. 

Prof.  Standish  occupied  two  hours  in  giving  instructions  on  the  subject  of 
Arithmetic.  Would  have  beginners  commence  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  or  di- 
vide, not  by  the  units'  column  at  first,  but  by  any  others,  to  teach  scholars  the 
value  of  figures  in  certain  positions;  would  have  no  rules  recited  at  first,  but 
deduce  the  rule  from  the  solution  ;  take  no  example  as  correct  until  proof  is  given. 

Miss  Hurlburl  read  an  essay.  Subject ;  '  Woman's  part  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion '. 

A  lecture  was  given  on  Friday  evening  by  Prof  Dickinson,  of  Hedding  Seminary. 

On  Saturday,  Miss  L.  V.  Dinsmoor  read  an  essay  on  'Thoroughness',  and  Mr. 
Knapp  one  on   'The  Teacher's  Preparation'. 

Among  the  many  questions  from  the  Query  Box  were  the  following:  'Does  the 
Mississippi  run  up  hill?'  '  Wliat  is  the  Equator'?'  not  so  easily  answered  as 
might  at  first  be  supposed.  'How  many  revolutions  of  the  earth  in  365  days?' 
Answer,  by  Prof  Standish,  366. 

The  following  are  among  the  resolutions  adopted : 

That  much  good  would  result  in  the  meetings  of  the  Association  by  the  discussion  of  branches 
of  study  by  the  members. 

That  we  recommend  the  topical  mode  of  teaching. 

That  teachers  in  their  mental  and  moral  habits  should  be  e-xamples  to  their  pupils,  on  the  prin- 
ple  that  all  should  be  what  they  would  have  others  to  be. 

That  want  of  punctuality  is  a  grievous  defect,  and  that  teachers  especially  ought  to  be  punctual. 

That  we  will  support  Congress  in  proper  efforts  to  establish  liberty,  until  free  speech,  a  free 
press,  and  free  schools,  shall  be  the  heritage  of  all  who  dwell  beneath  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

That  we  have  implicit  confidence  in  our  State  Superintendent,  Newton  Bateman  ;  and  we  will 
use  our  influence  and  votes  for  his  reelection. 

DuPage  County. —  At  the  call  of  the  County  Superintendient,  C.  W.  Rich- 
mond, Esq.,  between  fifty  and  sixty  teachers  —  three-fourths  ladies  —  assembled 
at  Wheaton,  and  effected  a  permanent  oiganization  under  the  name  '  The  Du- 
Page County  Teachers'  Association  '.  The  exercises  usual  in  teachers'  insti- 
tutes were  conducted  for  three  days  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers  them- 
selves. It  was  deemed  better  that  they  should  rely  on  themselves,  and  from  the 
spirit  and  interest  manifested  it  is  believed  that  quite  as  much  benefit  was  de- 
rived from  the  meetings  as  if  some  'distinguished  educator'  had  been  import- 
ed from  abroad  to  do  the  thinking,  talking,  and  managing  for  the  teachers. 
Mr.  Richmond  presided,  and  carried  out  the  policy,  as  far  as  practicable,  of 
keeping  every  one  employed.  One  of  the  evils  connected  with  teachers'  insti- 
tutes as  they  are  generally  conducted,  is  the  fact  that  by  far  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  teachers  present  take  no  active  part  in  the  exercises,  but  are  the 
mere  passive  recipients  of  whatever  is  offered  to  them,  be  it  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different.    Earnest,  and  in  a  good  degi'ee  successful,  efforts  were  made  to  rem- 
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edy  tliis  (^'vil  hy  jiiviiifr  ovltv  one  something  to  do,  thus  begetting  ilint  iiitiT- 
est  ill  iill  iliHt  is  too  often  cMnifined  to  the  few.  Mneh  of  the  vivacity  :uid 
interest  were  doubtless  tiie  result  of  tlie  two-weeks  drill  which  a  nunibei-  of 
the  teachers  present  iiad  received  under  the  direction  of  Mr.   Richmond. 

Messrs.  Rolft?  and  Heirick,  of  Cook  County,  who  were  present  a  part  of  tiie 
time,  eoiitribnteil   much  by  their  spirited  and  instructive  addresses. 

A  resolution  w.is  adopted  commending  the  'Illinois  Teacher'  to  the  patron- 
age and  careful  perusal  of  parents  and  teachers.  Also,  one  indorsing  and  com- 
niendiiig  the  course  of  our  County  Superintendent.  This  is  well  deserved.  Mr. 
Riehinoiid  is  a  thorough  teaciier  in  spirit,  attainments,  and  practice,  and  he 
is  enlisted  heart  and  soul  in  the  good  work  of  raising  the  teachers  and  .schools 
of  our  county  to  a  higher  standard  and  a  higher  degree  of  usefulness.  He 
holds  the  office  for  the  people  and  not  wholly  for  himself,  and  he  deserves  all 
the  support  and  encouragement  which  earnest,  honest,  and  well-directed  efforts 
merit.  The  organization  and  drill  of  the  'teachers'  class',  before  alluded  to, 
were  in  .i  high  degree  beneficial  to  those  wiio  composed  it,  as  they  them- 
selves testify,  and  the  instruction  was  afforded  to  them  without  expense  other 
than  for  food  and  lodging. 

The  evening  sessions  of  the  Association  were  devoted  to  lectures  by  Prof. 
Luiiiry,  of  Wheaton  College;  Hon.  Newton  Bateman;  and  President  Edwards. 
Prof.  Luniry's  lecture  was  on  'Language  and  English  Grammar',  and  showed 
much  acuteness  and  originality  of  thought.  The  other  lectures  were  each  an 
eloquent  and  powerful  as.sertion  of  the  right  and  duty  of  the  state  to  give  to 
every  child,  of  whatever  race,  color,  or  condition,  the  most  complete  attaina- 
ble education — physical,  moral,  mental,  and  aesthetical.  They  were  addressed 
to  appreciative  and  intelligent  audiences,  and  can  not  fail  to  do  good. 

The  Association  agreed  to  meet  annually,  and  adjourned  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Executive' Committee. 

Champaign  Coit.nty  Tkachers'  Ln-stitute.  —  The  meeting  of  the  Champaign 
County  Teachers'  Institute,  which  was  held  in  the  Graded-Scliool  House,  in  Ur- 
bana,  on  the  26th,  '27th  and  28th  of  September,  was  a  glorious  success.  The 
weather  was  beautiful,  and  every  thing  passed  off  in  fine  order,  all  feeling  tli:it 
it  was  good  for  us  to  be  here. 

About  seventy-five  teachers  were  present,  who  showed  by  their  lively  interest 
that  they  have  the  ring  of  the  true  metal. 

The  departments  of  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and  Geography,  were  under  the 
charge  of  Messrs.  Hamilton,  Burrill,  and  Case,  respectively.  The  Word-Method 
of  teaching  little  children  to  read  was  well  illustrated  by  some  of  our  Primary 
Teachers.  Pres.  Edwards,  who  was  present  part  of  the  time,  conducted  Read- 
ing, and  an  exerci.se  on  How  to  Study  the  Language. 

The  evening  sessions  were  principally  devoted  to  discussions  and  readings.  Rev. 
Mr.  Remington  delivered  a  lecture  on  'The  Verbal  Man'.  Essays  were  read  — 
by  Mrs.  Nott  on  'The  Model  Teacher',  and  Mr.  Burrill  on  'The  Scholar  and  his 
Mission '. 

On  Friday  evening,  long  before  the  speaker  arrived,  the  Court-House  was  filled 
to  overflowing  by  an  appreciative  audience  who  came  to  hear  President  Edwards 
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lecture  on  the  subject  'Universal  Education  Necessary  in  a  Republic'.  The  lec- 
ture was  a  rare  production,  and  strengthened  the  belief  in  tlie  minds  of  all  that 
Illinois  possesses  the  greatest  educator  in  the  nation. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  the  following  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  We,  the  teacbers  of  Champaign  county,  have  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
and  encourasriiig  each  other  in  making  proparation  for  the  great  work  we  are  called  upon  to  per- 
form ;  and  wlierea.f,  during  our  se.ssion  we  have  been  assisted  greatly  by  the  earnest  efforts  of  our 
able  friend  Fres.  Kdwards  ;  therefore, 

Hesnlved,  (1.)  That  we  extend  to  Pres.  Edwards  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  his  valuable  assistance. 

(2.)  That  the  thanks  of  the  Instiliite  are  al>o  due  to  oxir  worthy  Superintendent,  Mr.  Leal;  to 
Messrs  Burrill,  Hamilton,  Pchumm,  and  others,  for  their  diligence  in  giving  instiuction  in  the 
various  branches. 

(3.)  That  we  are  under  lasting  obligations  to  the  citizens  of  Urbana,  who  have  so  kindly  opened 
their  doors  for  our  entertainment. 

(i.)  That  we  should  not  neglect  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  our  pupils  sound  moral  princi- 
ples, and  that  we  should  at  all  times  teach  them  loyally  to  our  countrj  and  her  free  institutions. 

(5.)  That  we  hereby  express  our  unqualified  disapprobation  of  the  course  of  those  teachers  who, 
without  excuse,  neglected  to  attend  this  Institute. 

(6.)  That  we.  as  teachers  of  Champaign  county,  ignoring  party  politics,  are  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  reelection  of  Newton  Batenian  to  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

(7.)  That  we  most  earnestly  recommend  the  Illinois  Teacher  to  the  patronage  of  the  teachers  of 
the  state. 

(8.)  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  furnish  the  Gazette,  Journal,  Visitor,  and  the  Illinois 
Teacher,  a  condensed  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  Institute,  and  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  for 
publication. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  next  year:  President,  T.  R.  Leal ;  Vice- 
President,  T.  J.  Burrill;  Secretary,  Nelson  Case;  Treasurer,  B.  F.  Hamilton. 

Thus  closed  the  most  important  institute  ever  held  in  the  county,  and  we  go 
to  our  schools  with  a  new  zeal  for  our  chosen  profession. 

NELSON  CASE,  Secretary. 

Edgar  County  Teachers'  Institute. —  By  appointment  of  the  County  Super- 
intendent, the  teachers  of  Edgar  county  convened  in  the  Public-School  Building, 
on  Monday,  Sept.  24th,  to  the  number  of  about  fifty,  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
an  institute.  The  day  was  very  stormy,  but  this  did  not  detain  teachers  of  zeal 
and  energy. 

The  exei'cises  were  under  the  direction  of  Prof  J.  Hurty, —  for  years  a  leading 
educator  in  Indiana,  and  recently  called  to  take  charge  of  public  schools  in  Paris, 
Illinois, —  assisted  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Edwards,  of  Normal,  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Hobbs,  of 
Kansas,  Illinois.  The  interest  during  the  whole  term  was  very  great.  The  exer- 
cises were  vaiied  and  practical,  and  the  teaching  was  normal.  To  most  of  the 
teachers  the  methods  presented  were  entirely  new,  but  to  all  obviously  philosoph- 
ical and  practical.  Class  exercises  were  conducted  in  Elocution,  Intellectual 
Arithmetic,  and  English  Grammar,  by  Prof.  Hurty;  in  Spelling  and  Geography, 
by  Mr.  Edwards;  in  Practical  Arithmetic,  by  Mr.  Hobbs.  Lectures  on  American 
History  were  given  by  Capt.  G.  Hunt,  School  Superintendent. 

The  interest  awakened  by  this  institute  will  exert  an  extensive  and  salutary  in- 
fluence upon  tlie  cause  of  education  in  this  county.  A  County  Association  was 
formed  at  the  close  of  the  session,  which  will  hold  monthly  meetings. 

SCHOLASTICUS. 

McHenry  Codnty  Teachers' Institute  convened  in  annual  session  at  Harvard, 
on  Monday,  October  8th.  The  lecturers  in  attendance  were — President  Ed- 
.wards,  of  the  State  Normal   University ;  Prof   Coe,   of  Harvard  ;  Prof  Warren, 
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of  Eastman's  Business  College,  (Jliicago ;  and  the   County   Superintendent,  A.  J. 
Kingman. 

The  exercises  were  under  the  immediate  direction  of  President  Edwards,  A.  J. 
Kingman  acting  as  President  of  the  Institute.  The  business  of  each  day  was 
opened  witli  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  under  the  guidance  of  Prof.  Coe,  fol- 
lowed by  reading  a  portion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  Prayer  by  Pres.  Ed- 
wards. The  subjects  of  the  several  lectures  given  by  Pres.  Edwards  were —  1st, 
Vocal  Analysis;  'id,  Reading  and  Elocution;  3d,  Organization  and  Management 
of  Schools;  4th,  How  to  secure  the  Cooperation  of  Paients;  5th,  Object  Teach- 
ing. In  the  first,  '  Vocal  Analysis',  he  gave  the  most  clear  and  masterly  expo- 
sition of  the  subject  that  we  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to.  He  went 
down  to  the  first  and  simplest  elements  of  the  subject,  developing,  step  by  step, 
by  the  most  exact  and  careful  analogy,  one  after  another,  the  whole  range  of  vo- 
cal sounds  witli  which  the  English  language  has  to  do.  And  here  I  may  remark 
that  no  person  who  has  not  given  careful  consideration  to  the  subject  has  the 
most  remote  idea  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  distinct  and  perfect  understand- 
ing of  this  subject  by  all  who  wish  to  become  clear  and  correct  readers  and 
speakers.  All  our  provincialisms  of  tone,  accent,  and  pronunciation,  arise  from 
the  want  of  an  exact  perception  of  the  true  character  and  individuality  of  sounds. 
The  subject  is  treated  on  the  lectui'cr's  plan  in  Edwards's  Analytical  Reader, 
which  we  consider  to  be  the  best  text-book  on  this  subject  at  present  in  use  in 
this  country.  The  second  lecture,  upon  the  'Organization  and  Discipline  of 
Schools',  placi'd  clearly  before  the  institute  the  most  approved  practical  method 
of  carrying  out,  both  these  objects.  Commencing  with  the  classification  of  the 
pupils  according  to  their  mental  capacity,  and  second  (if  I  may  so  speak)  the 
classification  of  time,  he  dwelt  with  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  upon  the  impossibil- 
ity of  at  all  efficiently  conducting  a  school  witliout  a  close  attention  to  both  these 
requirements.  On  discipline  he  is  not  quite  a  moral  suasionist,  though  nearly  so. 
He  believes  that  the  fear  of  corporal  punishment  should  be  held  as  a  sort  of  corps 
dc  reserve,  to  meet  an  emergency  when  all  other  means  have  failed.  His  views  on 
the  question  '  How  to  secure  the  Cooperation  of  Parents'  were  put  plaiiily  be- 
fore the  institute,  but  we  think  they  would  fail  to  produce  the  result  in  very 
many  country  districts.  In  'Object  Teaching'  the  illustrations  of  the  method 
w;ere  peculiarly  simple  and  happy,  and  so  practical  and  in  accordance  with  the 
manner  which  nature  seems  to  prompt,  that  they  elicited  the  warmest  praise  of 
the  members  of  the  institute. 

Prof.  Coe  treated  of  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  and  Geography.  On  the 
first  he  said  he  placed  the  very  highest  value,  as  the  best  means  of  disciplining 
the  mind  to  rapid  and  accurate  habits  of  thought:  in  fact,  he  regarded  this  as 
the  sole  end  and  aim  of  Mental  Arithmetic.  He  likewise  gave  an  exposition  of 
some  of  the  best  means  of  explaining  the  fundamental  operations  of  Written 
Arithmetic,  passing  to  the  higher  subjects,  showing  the  connection  and  depend- 
ence between  the  several  departments  of  the  science.  This  exercise  elicited 
much  discussion  among  the  members  of  the  institute,  as  nearly  every  one  had 
something  useful  and  practical  to  suggest;  and  the  more  especially  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  common  and  decimal  fractions  and  percentage.  '  Geography'.  This  was 
an  interesting  lecture  and  discussion,  as  to  the  best  way  iu  which  children  can  be 
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taught  to  comprehend  the  positions  and  ]n.otions  of  the  Earth,  its  measurement, 
its  changes  of  season,  etc., —  all  of  which  the  professor  treated  in  a  verv  forcible 
and  practical  manner. 

Superintendent  Kingman  was  so  busily  ciigiigcd  by  his  duties  as  Piesident,  and 
in  attending  to  the  general  business  of  the  institute,  that  lie  liiid  only  time  to 
give  one  lecture,  on  'Spelling'.  He  believed  (as  most  of  the  ablest  education- 
ists of  the  day  do)  that  the  old  style  of  getting  by  rote  long  columns  of  dif- 
ficult words  as  a  spelling-task  is  both  useless  and  vicious.  He  advocated  writing 
as  the  most  philosophical  and  easiest  manner  of  learning  spelling.  Write  — 
write  —  from  the  commencement.  Let  the  pupil  write  every  thing,  or  a  portion 
of  nearly  every  thing,  which  he  recites,  and  you  may  be  sure  he  will  a<  quire  the 
habit  of  good  spelling. 

'Writing'.  Prof.  Warren  gave  some  very  useful  instructions  as  to  the  best 
way  in  which  to  secure  a  good  style  of  business  penmanship.  Tlie  subject  is  one 
for  practice,  however,  rather  than  for  lecture.  The  professor  executed  some 
beautiful  specimens  of  pen-and-ink-drawing,  which  he  presented  to  the  members 
of  the  institute. 

An  evening  session  of  the  institute  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall  every  night, 
from  seven  to  nine  o'clock,  which  the  public  were  invited  to  attend.  Lectures 
were  delivered  at  the  evening  sessions  on  the  following  subjects:  'The  diffusion 
of  Education  necessary  to  the  perpetuity  of  a  Republican  form  of  Government', 
'The  Sources  of  Personal  Influence',  and  'The  Golden  Age  is  Now',  by  President 
Edwards;  'The  Teachers'  Mission',  by  Prof.  Coe. 

For  clearness  of  language,  felicity  of  diction,  depth  of  research,  closene.-^s  of 
reasoning,  and  logical  conclusiveness,  we  consider  the  lectures  of  Pros.  Eilwards 
to  be  unequaled.  There  is  one  particular  in  which  he  stands  pieeminent  as  a 
lecturer:  he  never  wanders  from  the  question  he  has  to  discuss, —  all  his  illustra- 
tions and  allusions  bear  directly  and  forcibly  upon  the  subject-matter  of  his  dis- 
course, and  when  he  makes  a  'point',  you  have  never  any  doubt  about  what  it 
really  is;  he  fixes  it  standing  as  vividly  before  the  mental  vision  as  if  he  placed  a 
material  object  before  you  in  the  sunlight.  The  hall  was  crowded  each  night  by 
the  residents  of  the  town  to  its  utmost  capacity:  in  fact,  so  much  so  that,  on  the 
last  night,  the  lecture  had  to  be  given  in  the  Methodist  Church,  which  was  kindly 
tendered  by  the  society  for  the  occasion. 

The  Institute  closed  with  a  Sociable  at  the  hall,  for  which  a  free  invitation  was 
extended  to  the  public. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  attendance  during  the  week  was  about  one  hund- 
red ;  and  by  closeness  of  attention  and  promptness  of  attendance  they  manifested 
clearly  the  interest  they  felt  in  the  convention.  The  people  of  the  town  likewise 
manifested  a  more  than  usual  interest  in  its  success,  many  of  them  being  present 
from  time  to  time  during  the  whole  course  of  the  session  as  spectators.  All  to- 
gether, it  was  one  of  the  most  successful  institutes,  in  its  initiation,  progress,  and 
close,  that  the  'oldest  inhabitant'  remembers  to  have  witnessed  in  this  part  of 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

At  the  close  of  the  institute,  a  splendidly-bound  volume  of  the  latest  edition  of 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  was  presented  to  Supeiintendent  Kingman,  as  a 
mark  "  not  only  of  the  teachers'  appreciation  of  his  great  kindness  and  incessant 
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labors  on  the  present  occasion,  but  also  of  his  usual  courteous  and  sympathetic 
cooperation  with  the  teachers  in  all  the  difficulties  of  their  position,  and  of  his 
earnest  endeavors  to  elevate  the  standard  of  education    throughout  the  county." 

I.  B.  L. 

Springfikld  City  Teachkrs'  Institutk. —  This  body  held  its  regular  monthly 
meeting,  in  the  New  High-School  Buikling,  on  Saturday,  the  13th  of  October. 
The  session  was  a  very  interesting  and  profitable  one.  The  exercises  consisted  of 
Remarks  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  A.  M.  Brooks,  Esq.;  a  Lecture  by  Rev. 
E.  Miller:  Discussion;  a  paper  from  the  teachers  of  tlie  High  School;  and  a 
lecture  and  drill  on  Methods  of  Class  Instruction  in  Penmanship,  by  W.  D.  Rut- 
ledge,  Principal  of  Springfield  Commercial  College.  We  should  be  glad  to  wel- 
come teachers  from  out  of  the  city  to  our  meetings  ;  they  arc  held  regularly  upon 
the  second  Saturday  of  each  month.  The  programme  for  tiie  next  institute  is  as 
follows:  Object  Lesson,  by  Superintendent;  Lecture,  by  Dr.  Willard,  former  edi- 
tor of  the  Teacher;  Discussion;  Paper  by  C.  C.  Hutchinson,  Principal  of  the 
First- Ward  School,  on  Agassiz's  recent  explorations;  Paper  from  lady  teachers  of 
First  Ward;  and  Class  Drill  in  Penmanship,  by ,  Teacher  of  Pen- 
manship in  Bryant,  Stratton  &  Bell's  Commercial  College.  m. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Dickky,  formerly  of  Cordova,  but  now  at  Fulton,  has  a  good  school 
in  his  new  place.  He  has  three  hundred  and  sixty  pupils  and  five  assistant  teach- 
ers. It  seems,  however,  that  tlie  good  people  of  Cordova  have  not  forgotten 
him,  and  do  not  mean  that  he  shall  forget  them  soon.  A  few  days  ago  they  sent 
a  peremptory  order  for  iiim  to  attend  an  educational  convention  in  their  town, 
and  while  he  was  there,  they  presented  him  with  a  superior  American  watch. 

Mr.  W.  H.  V.  Raymond,  recently  of  Freeport,  has  been  appointed  Superin- 
tendent of  Alton  Public  Schools. 


NOTICES     OP     BOOKS,     ETC, 


BoLLioNs's  Common-School  Grammar.  An  Introduction  to  the  Analytical  and 
Practical  (Jrammar,  with  Practical  Lessons  in  Composition.  By  Rev.  Peter 
Bullions,  D.D.      New  York  :  Sheldon  &  Co.,  498  and  500  Broadway.       1865. 

The  title  of  this  book  sufficiently  explains  its  scope.  Nothing  is  more  practi- 
cal or  profitable  than  to  introduce  pupils  early  in  the  study  of  grammar  to  ex- 
ercises in  written  composition.  The  book  is  a  valuable  one  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  beginners. 

GRAnKD  SoNOS  FOR  Chicaro  SCHOOLS.  By  0.  Blackman,  Teacher  of  Music  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Blackman  has  published  in  a  little  pamphlet  of  twenty-four  pages  the  songs 
and  exercises  which  he  has  gathered  during  two  years  of  practical  experience  in 
teaching  music  to  small  children.     As  its  title   indicates,  the   work  is  carefully 
44 
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graded,  eiiibiacing  practice  for  all  the  grades  of  the  Primary  Department.  The 
number  of  exercises  is  sixty-two  in  all.  Tliis  work  is  to  the  science  of  music 
what  primary  arithmetic  is  to  nnmbers.  Witli  its  aid  and  a  fair  amount  of  at- 
tention from  the  teacher,  it  is  surprising  how  universally  children  learn  to  .-:ing 
according  to  the  musical  notation.  This  work  is  adopted  by  the  Cliicago  Board 
of  Education,  and  is  put  into  tlie  haiHl<  of  all  their  primary  teachers.  We  look 
upon  it  as  tiie  first  attempt  at  adapting  tlie  science  of  music  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  snnill  ciiildren,  and  as  a  successful  solution  to  the  problein  'How  shall 
Music  be  taught  in  our  public  schools?' 

It  is  the  aiithoi's  purpose  to  writ'  one  or  two  more  books  of  like  character, 
adapted  to  pupils  in  Graonnar  and  Higli  Schools. 

Stood.* rd's  Juvenile  Mk.vtal  Arithmetic. 
STODOARn's  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic. 

Stoddard's  New  Practical  Akithmktic.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  498  and  500  Broad- 
way, New  York. 
These,  with  Stoddnrd^s  IntvVecbinJ-  Arithmetic,  constitute  a  series  of  Aritlimetics 
that  have  long  been  before  the  public,  and  have  been  received  with  nnu-h  favor. 
It  is  a  great  merit  in  these  books  that  the  expressions  are  so  accurate,  and  that 
the  examples  are  so  good.  It  would  be  an  improvement  if  the  smaller  books 
should  be  illustrated. 

A  French  Grammar:  Being  an  attempt  to  present,  in  a  Concise  and   Systematic 
Form,  the  Es.-*ential  Principles  of  the  French   Language:  Including  English 
Exercises  to  be  translated  into  French,  with  Vocabularies,  etc.     To  wiiieh  is 
added  A    French,  Eiiglijih  and  Latin    Vocahidari/,  containing  the  most  Com- 
mon Woi'ds  in  French  which  are  derived  from  Latin.     By  Edward  H.  Magill, 
A.M.,   Submaster   in   the   Boston    Latin    School.     Boston:  Crosby    &    Ains- 
worth.     1866. 
The  above  is  the  comprehensive   title  of  a  new   J'rench  Grammar,  which  is 
written  upon  abetter  plan  and  with  more   systematic  arrangement   than    any  we 
have  ever  before  seen.       For  .some  reason  or  other,  the   grammars  of  the  French 
language  which  have  been  presented   to  learners  before    this  have  had   little  to 
recommend  them  in  comparison  with    Latin  and  Greek  grammars.     In   Robert- 
son's System  of  French  there  is  more  told  of  the  derivation  of  words  from  Latin 
than  in  this,  but  it  is  so  scattered  through  the  book   that  it  is  not  easily  accessi- 
ble.    Magill's  Grammar  will   be  found   a  very   useful  book  for   pupils   who  are 
studying  Latin,  or  who  are  already  familiar  with   the  parent  language  of  the 
French. 

Walton's  Intellectual  Arithmetic.     Boston:  Brewer  &  Tileston.     1866. 

The  plan  of  this  book,  to  some  extent  new,  does  not  differ  very  materially  from 
some  other  good  mental  arithmetics  already  before  the  public;  but  in  the  execu- 
tion of  its  design  great  ingenuity  has  been  displayed.  The  circles  and  columns 
of  figures  on  the  last  pages  of  the  book  are  very  simple,  but  yet  very  useful  in 
reviews.  The  book  forms  the  coimecting  link  between  the  Primary  Arithmetic 
and  the  Written  Aritfimetic  by  the  same  author,  and  contains  enough  of  written 
arithmetic  to  make  the  transition  easy.  This  series  stands  complete  now,  and  is 
worthy  the  careful  examination  of  all  in  search  of  good  text-books. 
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Principles  of  EnrCATiON,  drawn  from  Xuture  and  Revcliition,  and  applied  to  Fe- 
male Ediiealion  in  the  Upper  Classes.  By  the  Author  of  '  Amy  Heihi.Mt', 
etc.     Two  volumes  in  one.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  book  is  a  republication  of  an  English  work,  and,  in  order  to  understand 
its  bearing,  we  must  keep  in  tnind  that  in  England  tlu're  is  nothing  which  cor- 
responds to  our  common  school  system.  The  public  schools  are  all  under  the 
control  of  .some  church  organization,  and  usually  so  much  of  sectarian  instruc- 
tion is  given  that  only  the  adherents  of  some  one  sect  are  found  in  any  particu- 
lar .-Jciiool.  The  constitution  of  the  Englisii  society  also  militates  again.st  the 
common-school  system.  The  lines  are  so  chi.si-ly  drawn  between  d^ffen>nt  classes 
every  where  else,  thai,  it  is  hard  to  break  them  down  in  the  scliool  room.  In  oia- 
country  the  son  of  the  Chief  Justice  or  the  President  may  be  fouiul  in  the  same 
school,  aiul  mayhap  sitting  upon  the  same  form,  with  the  child  of  the  humblest 
citizen  ;  and  if  the  teacher  does  his  duty,  one  pupil  is  tri-ated  with  the  same  re- 
spect and  attention,  and  has  the  benefit  of  tiie  same  instruction  and  reproof,  as 
the  othet :  each  pupil  stands  upon  his  own  merits.  Now  it  does  not  take  .so  clear- 
sighted [jcople  as  the  English  Aristocracy  to  see  that  the  spirit  of  such  public 
schools  as  we  have  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  class  distinctions;  hence  they  find 
few  advocates  among  those  in  power,  and  education  is  almost  always  conduj-ted 
so  that  it  is  mtide  an  ally  of  conservatism  rather  th.iii  of  reform.  By  tlie  higher 
classes  tiie  so-called  public  schools  are  ran'ly  patioiKzeii,  the  piiv.ite  instructor 
takiu'j;  their  place. 

In  this  book  the  author  first  considers  the  objects  of  education  nnd  soim-  of  its 
fmidameiital  principles;  he  thfii  ()roceeds  to  discuss  the  merits  of  public  .-eiiixils, 
private  schools,  and  instruction  by  private  tutors,  and  decides  that,  .til  tilings 
considered,  the  evils  of  the  public  school  are  the  fewest.  The  book  shews  tiiat 
the  author  has  considered  the  educational  problem  carefully,  and  that  he  appre- 
ciates its  difficulties.  Though  written  for  another  condition  of  affairs  than  those 
which  exist  here,  teachers  will  find  much  in  the  buok  that  will  interest  them,  and 
many  things  that  they  can  adapt  to  their  own  wants. 

Payson,  Donton  &  Scribvkr's  Systkm  of  Pknmanship. 

Always  ready  to  make  improvements,  the  authors  have  added  aiiotiier  book  to 
their  series  —  the  Specimen  Book.  This  book  is  designed  for  the  conveiiimce  of 
teacln  IS  in  determining  what  copy-book  to  adopt  for  their  classes.  It  contains 
the  copies  of  the  twelve  books  in  the  series,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
contints  of  each  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  For  teachers  it  will  be  found  a  great 
d^'sideratum.  w. 

Lkigh's  Pro.vounci.nt,  EniTio.\  of  Hillakd's  Primkr.  By  Edwin  Leigh.  Boston: 
Brewer  &  Tileston. 
The  intention  of  this  book  evidently  is  to  gradually  pave  the  way  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  phonetic  system  of  orthography.  The  number  nf  letters  is  in- 
creased by  adding  others  formed  from  modifications  or  combinations  of  those 
already  in  use,  yet  the  change  is  so  slight  as  to  give  no  awkward  apprarance  to 
the  |)age.  The  silent  letters  are  still  preserved,  but  in  lighter  type.  The  plan  of 
the  book  is  higlily  commended  by  prominent  educators.  It  is  woitiiy  the  exauiin- 
aiion  oj'  all.  w. 


JUST    PTJ]BLX5S$HEI>. 

*-^-» 

Ray's  New  Elementary  Algebra. 
Ray's  New  Higlier  A^gabra. 


These  are  not  entirely  new  books,  in  matter  and  arrangement,  but 
are  the  result  of  a  most  careful  and  thorough  revision  of  the  former 
popular  Algebras  by  the  same  author. 

In  this  revision,  the  examples,  where  tliev  were  tliouglit  to  be  needlessly 
multiplied,  have  been  reduced;  the  rules  and  deinonstrations,  abridged;  and 
other  methoils  of  proof,  in  a  few  instances,  substituted. 

It  is  confident]}'  believed  that  these  modifications,  wliile  they  do  not  impair 
the  integrity  or  ciiange  tlie  essential  featnres  of  this  most  excellent  series  of 
Algebras,  will  materially  enhance  their  value,  and  secure  the  approbation  of 
all  intelligent  teachers. 


RAY'S  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY, 

Ray's  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry:  A  new  and  com- 
prehensive work,  on  an  original  plan,  embraeiiig  a  large  number  and 
variety  of  practical  exercises.  Designed  for  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Pri- 
vate Students. 

ITS   DISTINGUISHING   CHARACTERISTICS. 

1.  Simplificution  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  science,  liie  definitions  being 
all  based  upon  the  idea  of  direction,  ,ind  tlie  Geometrical  axioni-s  and  postulates, 
stated  in  four  sieneral  propositions. 

*2.  Metliodical  arrangement  of  sutiject,  beginning  with  the  Straight  Line  and 
ending  with  the  Sphere;  the  properties  of  eaeli  figure  being  given  luidev  one  head, 
and  not  scattered  through  several  chapters  or  books 

3.  Numerous  applications  of  the  principles  to  common  things,  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  pupil's  interest  and  pleasiii-e  in  the  study,  and  to  teach  liiui  to  rightly 
apply  his  knowledge. 

4.  Exercises  in  solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the  pupil,  giving 
him  the  same  advantage  in  working — in  pnicfieal  ilrill  opn-alions  that  lie  has  had 
in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 


B®""  Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  exam- 
ination with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  the  luilowing  rales:  Kay's  New 
Elementary  AniEBRA,  (!(»  cents;  K.\>''s  \kw  TIuiHER  Algebra,  S5 
cents;  and  Ray's  Plane  and  Solid  (iKi)>iKTRY.  (id  cents  per  copy. 

Address  the  publishers. 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINKLE, 

CINCTXNATT,  OHIO. 
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PAPERS    READ    AT   THE    STATE   CONVENTION    OF   COUNTY 
SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


School  Statistics  of  Townships  and  Districts  —  How  and  by  whom  they  should 
he  Collected.     By  James  M.  Pace,  Superintendent  of  Jefferson  County. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association: 

The  object  of  this  assembly  of  County  Superintendents  being  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  common-school  system  of  our  state,  in  de- 
vising ways  and  means  best  calculated  to  make  it  most  effective,  it  is 
eminently  proper,  indeed  absolutely  necessary  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  object,  that  all  subjects  connected  therewith  should  be  thorough- 
ly comprehended,  receiving  at  the  hands  of  every  school  oflScer,  from 
State  Superintendent  down  through  all  grades  to  Directors  of  Dis- 
tricts, that  attention  which  their  importance  may  demand. 

Among  the  various  subjects  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  this 
Association  is  the  one  to  which  this  paper  is  devoted,  to  wit:  "School 
Statistics  of  Townships  and  Districts  —  How  and  by  whom  they 
should  be  Collected." 

Of  the  importance  of  said  statistics  there  is  no  question  in  the  mind 
of  any  one  who  has  given  the  subject  a  passing  thought,  as  the  fact  at 
once  strikes  the  mind  of  even  the  casual  observer  that  from  these 
sources  alone  are  derived  the  greater  portion  of  statistical  information 
finally  embodied  in  the  aggregated  report  for  the  entire  state. 

But  '  how  and  by  whom  they  should  be  collected '  is  the  question 
to  be  considered,  and  in  regard  to  which,  so  far  as  my  experience  ex- 
tends, there  seems  to  be  a  diversity  of  opinion. 

The  seventh  section  of  the  school-law  requires  the  State  Superin- 
tendent to  report  "  to  the  Governor,  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  Decem- 
ber of  every  year  preceding  that  in  which  shall  be  held  a  regular  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  the  condition  of  common  schools  in  the  sever- 
al counties  of  the  state";  which  report  embraces  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
formation to  be  derived  by  the  said  State  Superintendent  exclusively 
45  367 
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from  one  hundred  and  two  County  Superintendents  of  Schools  within 
the  State  of  Illinois.  This  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  will  of 
course  be  correct  or  otherwise  in  proportion  to  the  correctness  or  in- 
correctness of  the  reports  of  County  Superintendents,  from  which  it 
is  compiled.  So,  in  like  manner,  will  the  reports  of  said  County  Super- 
intendents be  correct  or  the  contrary  in  regard  to  statistics  pertaining 
to  townships,  in  proportion  as  the  statistics  furnished  by  Township 
Treasurers  are  correct  or  otherwise;  and  lastly,  the  accuracy  of  Treas- 
urers' reports,  in  many  vital  respects,  depends  on  the  action  of  the 
officers  of  the  smallest,  though  not  the  least  important,  school  organiza- 
tion known  to  the  law.  viz :  Directors  of  Districts. 

In  this  last-mentioned  department  we  reach  the  culmination  of  the 
entire  common-school  system  of  our  great,  and  to  be  still  greater.  State 
of  Illinois  —  an  empire  within  itself,  rich  in  every  material  necessary 
to  make  a  great,  prosperous  and  happy  people,  whose  destiny  in  the 
distant  future  is  suspended,  in  a  great  degree,  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
too  oft  considered  unimportant  office  of  Directors  of  Schools. 

As  this  department  of  the  beautifully-organized  system  of  our  free 
schools,  being  the  basis,  comes  more  directly  in  contact  with  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  the  school-system  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  ob- 
ject of  its  creation,  it  will  be  proper  to  first  determine  what  statistics 
can  be  furnished  to  the  Township  Treasurer  properly  by  Directors 
only,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  should  be  communicated. 

I  am  and  have  ever  been  of  the  opinion,  since  my  connection  with 
the  office  of  Superintendent,  which  has  been  for  the  past  five  years, 
that  certain  district  statistics  should  be  furnished  to  the  Township 
Treasurer  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  through  their  clerk,  from  the 
records  of  the  board;  and,  acting  on  this  conviction,  suggested,  at  the 
Commissioners'  Convention  at  Bloomington,  in  October,  1863,  to  the 
Hon.  John  P.  Brooks,  then  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
propriety  of  preparing  a  form  of  blanks  for  the  use  of  Boards  of  Di- 
rectors. The  recommendation  was  favorably  received,  and,  by  request 
of  the  Convention,  the  Superintendent  agreed  to  and  did  prepare  and 
distribute,  with  Superintendents'  and  Treasurers'  blanks,  also  blanks 
for  Directors,  similar  to  those  now  in  use. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  form  now  in  use  is  too  com- 
plicated, in  many  instances  calculated  to  discourage,  although  em- 
bracing no  matter  that  it  is  not  strictly  the  business  of  Directors  to  re- 
port. But,  as  much  of  the  information  required  can  easily  be  obtained 
by  the  Township  Treasurers  from  their  own  books,  and  from  papers 
on  file  in  their  offices,  and  they  generally  being  better  business  men 
than  Directors,  keeping  more  complete  records,  I  would  recommend 
that  Boards  of  Directors  be  required  to  furnish  to  Township  Treasurers 
the  following  statistics,  and  these  only: 
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1.  Whole  number  of  white  persona  under  21  years  of  age. 

2.  Number  of  white  persons  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years. 

3.  Number  of  colored  persons  under  21  years  of  age. 

4.  Number  of  colored  persons  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years. 

5.  Number  of  graded  schools. 

6.  Number  of  private  schools. 

7.  Number  of  scholars  in  private  schools. 

8.  Number  of  school-houses. 

9.  Number  of  school-houses  erected  duringthe  year. 

10.  Number  of  districts  having  an  outstanding  debt. 

11.  Number  of  volumes  bought  for  district  libraries  during  the  year. 

12.  Amount  of  outstanding  district  debts. 

Thus  leaving  a  large  portion  of  general  and  almo.st  the  entire  finan- 
cial statistics  to  be  estimated  by  the  Township  Treasurer.  Then  the 
foregoing,  together  with  the  remaining  statistics  belonging  exclusively 
to  districts,  and  all  township  statistics,  should  be  collected  by  the  Treasur- 
er, under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  be  embodied  in 
his  report  to  the  County  Superintendent. 

This  I  conceive  to  be  the  least  complicated,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
correct  mode  of  obtaining  the  various  items  which,  within  themselves, 
are  like  particles  of  matter,  very  insignificant,  but  in  tlie  aggregate 
productive  of  mighty  consequences. 

The  foregoing  paper,  though  short  and  hurriedly  prepared,  embraces 
my  views  on  'How  and  by  whom  the  Statistics  of  Townships  and 
Districts  should  be  Collected',  and  will  at  least,  if  it  P/Ccomplishes 
nothing  more,  form  a  basis  for  discussion  by  the  Association,  and 
thereby  accomplish  the  chief  end  for  which  it  was  designed  by  its 
author. 


County  Teachbrs'  Institctes — Their  Vtilit)/ and  Ntcessity,  and  the  Be^st  Meth- 
od>i  of  Conducting  tkcni.  By  Gkorue  W.  Batcheldek,  Superintendent  of 
Hancock  Couniy. 

County  Teachers'  Institutes  have  become  in  some  states  a  necessary 
part  of  the  common-school  mai  hinei-y,  and  deservedly  hold  an  import- 
ant place  in  the  polity  of  the  state  Funds  are  voted  from  the  treas- 
ury for  their  use,  and  tliey  are  held  and  conducted  under  tlie  sanction 
of  law,  and  penalties  in  some  form  are  exacted  for  the  nonattendance 
of  teachers.  In  the  State  of  Illinois  thej^  are,  as  yet.  only  recognized 
by  the  law  as  being  useful,  and  that  (speaking  of  the  duties  of  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools)  in  these  words:  "  lie  shall  encour- 
age the  formation  and  assist  in  the  management  of  County  Teachers' 
Institutes" ;  and  again,  ''County  Courts  and  Boards  of  Supervisors  are 
also  authorized  to  make     .  appropriations  to  County  Superin- 

intendents     .  for  the  maintenance  and  encouragement  of  Coun- 
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ty  Teachers'  Institutes,  for  the  improvement  and  benefit  of  the  teach- 
ers of  common  schools  in  their  respective  counties."  Thus  the  legis- 
lature of  our  state  has  recognized  the  utility  of  Teachers'  Institutes. 
We  will  consider  in  what  this  consists. 

I.  One  of  the  most  important  uses  to  which  they  can  be  applied  is 
the  awakening  of  the  communities  in  which  they  are  held  to  the  true 
interests  of  education.  Wherever  teachers  meet  and  properly  conduct 
an  institute,  the  citizens  seem  to  drink  in  new  life,  and  strike  out  with 
renewed  vigor  and  energy.  Old  school-houses  fade  away  or  are  re- 
paired, new  ones  spring  up  in  beauty,  and  the  common  school  becomes 
no  longer  common.  Directors  are  in  search  of  the  best  teachers,  for 
in  the  daily  sessions  of  the  institute  they  have  both  seen  and  heard 
living  teachers.  That  community  must  be  dull  and  dead  indeed  to 
its  best  interests  which  caji  listen  unmoved  to  the  various  exercises 
and  discussions  in  a  well-conducted  teachers'  institute. 

II.  These  meetings  are  of  great  utility  as  schools  for  teachers,  where 
they  can,  in  a  measure,  make  up  for  early  disadvantages  and  errone- 
ous teaching.  Normal  schools  can  not,  at  present,  be  placed  in  every 
county,  neither  can  they  supply  a  tithe  of  the  teachers  required  in  the 
great  work  of  teaching  the  children  of  the  nation.  The  County  Teach- 
ers' Institute  in  a  great  measure  supplies  this  deficiency.  There 
teachers  can  meet  and  compare  notes,  the  young  and  inexperienced 
learn  of  those  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  the  school-room.  In  the 
institute  questions  of  doubt  and  perplexity  are  solved;  those  who  are 
but  just  beginning  are  made  strong  and  hopeful;  mind  is  brought  in 
contact  with  mind;  the  lethargic  are  aroused;  new  principles  in  the 
common  branches  of  education  are  brought  to  view;  new  and  better 
methods  of  instructing  pupils  are  learned;  and  the  teacher,  be  he 
young  or  old,  goes  forth  from  one  of  these  gatherings  better  prepared 
to  do  duty  in  the  school-room,  from  these  few  days  of  earnest,  active 
work,  than  he  would  from  months  of  close  study  in  the  seminary. 

If  school-teachers  could  live  for  ever,  and  if  books  could  teach  be- 
ginners how  to  teach  correctly,  the  utility  of  the  teachers'  institute 
might  be  questioned;  but  "time  flies,  man  dies",  and  new  persons 
come  upon  the  stage  of  action:  they  mu-st  be  taught. 

III.  The  schools  are  benefited.  Through  the  process  of  drill,  disci- 
pline, and  exchange  of  thought,  teachers  secure  a  large  share  of  men- 
tal culture  and  intellectual  development,  which,  passing  with  them  to 
the  school,  is  made  to  yield  a  hundred  fold  in  being  communicated  to 
their  pupils.  New  and  better  methods  of  explanation  and  instruction 
are  used;  subjects  are  presented  in  more  pleasing  lights;  recitations 
cease  to  be  dull  and  irksome;  pupils  are  led  to  see  new  beauties  unfold 
themselves,  as  they  pursue  their  studies;  better  order  is  preserved; 
and,  in  fact,  a  new  atmosphere  pervades  the  whole. 
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IV.  The  teachers'  profession  is  one  calculated  to  cause  isolation  and 
seclusion.  He  who  lives  by  no  other  means  soon  becomes  entirely 
absorbed  in  his  duties,  and,  in  a  measure,  loses  his  interest  in  all  out- 
side affairs,  and  is  oftentimes  unfitted  for  any  other  purpose  than 
teaching  children.  It  is  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  Grammar  —  to- 
day, to-morrow,  and  all  the  time,  with  him:  the  world  seems  to  move 
and  be  controlled  by  his  school-room.  The  institute  operates  to  break 
up  this  tendency,  and  to  keep  the  teacher  alive  and  fresh  to  all  that  is 
going  on  around  him.  In  the  general  interchange  of  thought,  the 
outside  world  is  brought  to  view,  and  he  is  again  in  contact  with  those 
not  of  his  select  school -family  at  home.  From  this,  too,  comes  en- 
largement of  ideas  and  feeling,  again  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  those 
in  his  care,  and  to  fit  them  for  the  active  duties  of  life. 

V.  There  is  another  phase  in  which  to  view  the  utility  of  institutes. 
In  the  comparisons  which  are  necessarily  made  by  those  congregated 
as  to  qualifications  and  fitness  to  teach,  many  who  before  considered 
themselves,  and  were  considered  by  others,  nearly  worthless  are  en- 
couraged and  brought  out  from  obscurity,  passing  from  retired  to  ele- 
vated positions;  thus  being  benefited  themselves  and  benefiting  others. 

If  the  foregoing  propositions  are  true,  all  must  be  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  holding  teachers'  institutes;  and  as  a  county  generally 
contains  not  more  than  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  to  make  an  in- 
teresting assemblage,  it  is  best  that  they  should  be  held  for  the  county. 
So  long  as  schools  last,  there  will  be  a  prime  necessity  for  good  teach- 
ers They  must  be  trained  some  where,  or  else  the  best  system  of 
common  schools  will  fail.  Normal  schools,  as  now  organized  and  con- 
ducted, do  much,  but  can  not  do  all:  the  county  institute  ought  to  be 
the  normal  school  of  the  county,  where  the  people  can  see  and  feel  its 
influence  immediately. 

The  necessity  for  the  training  which  the  institute  gives  is  so  great 
that  the  matter  of  town  meetings  of  the  same  character  has  often  been 
suggested,  and  in  some  places  carried  into  successful  operation. 

While  man  as  a  race  is  to  be  educated,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use 
every  appliance  to  assist  in  the  work;  and  what  more  necessary  than 
that  which  best  fits  him  for  his  duties  as  a  teacher?  Omvard  is  the 
word;  and  teachers  and  teaching  must  not  lag  behind. 

From  the  variety  of  methods  in  which  institutes  may  be  conducted, 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make  a  selection  which  shall  apply  equally 
to  all.  Where  an  institute  is  composed  entirely  of  well-educated,  ex- 
perienced teachers,  a  course  of  lectures  upon  the  various  branches 
taught  in  both  common  and  high  schools  may  be  profitable:  they 
should  be  interspersed,  however,  with  singing,  and  short  essays  upon 
educational  subjects.  But  taking  them  as  we  usually  find  them,  com- 
posed of  all  classes  of  teachers  (except  the  drones),  from  the  experi^ 
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enced  to  the  novice,  many  of  whom  need  further  instruction  in  the 
branches  to  be  taught  and  are  wanting  in  knowledge  and  experience 
as  to  the  duties  of  a  teacher,  the  following  appears  to  be  the  method 
best  adapted  to  secure  the  greatest  good. 

The  institute  should  be  held  in  a  large,  airy  room,  and  be  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  blackboard,  also  a  call-bell,  table,  unabridged 
dictionary,  melodeon  or  cabinet-organ,  reading-books,  etc.  It  should 
be  called  to  order  punctually  at  nine  o'clock  each  morning,  and  be 
opened  with  religious  exercises.  A  roll  of  members  should  be  kept, 
and  called  at  the  opening  in  the  morning  and  the  afternoon, —  each 
member  answering  to  his  or  her  name  by  repeating  a  quotation  from 
the  Scriptures.  The  object  of  this  is  to  teach  punctuality,  a  reliance 
upon  the  great  I  Am,  and  the  concentration  of  the  thoughts  upon  the 
matters  in  hand.  Immediately  after  roll-call,  two  or  more  critics 
should  be  appointed,  who  should  be  instructed  to  criticise  every  thing 
connected  with  the  meeting, —  position  of  members  while  speaking, 
ungrammatical  expressions,  mispronunciations,  etc.  Thorough,  just 
criticism  is  one  of  the  most  potent  aids  in  breaking  up  bad  habits  in 
teachers. 

The  programme,  previously  prepared,  and  if  possible  printed  in  full, 
containing  the  names  of  those  who  are  to  conduct  exercises,  read  essays, 
etc.,  with  the  time  allotted  to  each  subject,  should  be  then  followed  as 
closely  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Programmes  should  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  members  as  well  as  visitors,  that  all  may  know  the 
order  of  proceeding. 

The  various  branches  of  education  required  to  be  taught  in  our  com- 
mon schools  should  be  taken  up  in  order,  devoting  not  more  than  one 
hour  to  each  in  any  one  day  in  drill  exercise,  the  leader  conducting 
the  exercise  principally  as  a  recitation,  enjoining  upon  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  the  propriety  of  answering  precisely  as  they  require 
their  pupils  to  recite  to  them.  These  drill  exercises  should  be  inter- 
spersed with  short  essays,  singing,  and  discussion  on  the  subject  treat- 
ed of  by  the  leader,  or  upon  some  question  previously  stated.  All 
questions  for  discussion  ought  to  be  practical,  and  upon  suVjjects  con- 
nected with  schools, —  such  as  government,  manner  of  conducting  and 
length  of  recitation,  order,  branches  to  be  pursued  simultaneously, 
manners,  morals  as  applied  to  teacher  and  pupil,  etc. 

It  is  advisable  to  devote  the  evenings  to  lectures  and  the  discussion 
of  questions  previously  prepared,  except  the  last,  which  may  be  profit- 
ably spent  as  a  sociable  or  reunion,  when  declamations,  songs  and 
short  speeches  may  be  indulged  in,  by  way  of  variety 

All  matters  of  business,  such  as  electing  officers,  passing  resolutions, 
etc.,  should  be  conducted  according  to  partiamentary  usage.  Thfe 
meetings  ought  to  be  conducted  with  all  the  dignity  and  decorum  of 
a  well-ordered  school-room.     The  presiding  officer  should  be  always 
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urbane,  but  firm,  and  never  for  a  moment  permit  lethargy  to  steal 
over  the  assembly, —  spirit  and  animation  being  essential  to  complete 
success. 

The  employment  of  home  talent  in  conducting  exercises,  when  it 
can  be  relied  on,  is  deemed  of  importance;  the  tendency  being  to 
bring  out  and  stir  up  those  who  would  otherwise  remain  dormant. 

It  is  believed  that  teachers'  institutes,  thus  organized  and  conduct- 
ed, in  every  county  of  the  state  would  be  of  inestimable  advantage  to 
common  schools. 

To  recapitulate:  County  Teachers'  Institutes  are  of  great  utility  for 
the  following  reasons. 

1.  As  a  means  of  awakening  the  people  to  the  importance  of  educa- 
tional matters. 

2.  As  being  of  direct  advantage  to  teachers  in  all  that  pertains  to 
correct  teaching. 

3.  To  pupils,  as  recipients  of  instruction. 

4.  As  tending  to  break  up  the  isolation  and  seclusion  which  often 
result  from  following  the  profession  of  teaching. 

5.  In  bringing  teachers  out  of  obscurity,  and  securing  them  positions 
of  increased  usefulness  and  emolument. 

They  are  of  necessity  as  schools  for  training  teachers  and  supplying 
the  deficiencies  of  early  and  erroneous  education.  They  should  at  all 
times  be  conducted  with  propriety,  vigor,  promptitude,  holding  in 
view  the  single  end  —  benefit  to  the  common  schools  of  our  country. 


Supervision  and  Visitation  of  Schools.     By  Prof.  D.  Wilkins,  Superintend- 
ent of  McLean  County. 

The  historian,  as  he  surveys  the  great  chain  that  binds  the  distant 
past  with  the  present,  discovers  some  links  of  a  closer  and  firmer  text- 
ure and  of  greater  magnitude  than  others.  As  link  after  link  has  been 
added  to  this  extended  chain  of  ages,  each  age  has  had  its  golden  link. 
Humanity,  struggling  for  the  mastery,  battling  for  victory  over  itself, 
has  been  indirectly  and  eloquently  urging  the  down-trodden  and  op- 
pressed of  every  age  to  strike  off  the  iron  fetters  of  ignorance,  super- 
stition, and  tyranny,  and  assert  their  true  manhood.  It  has  been  re- 
served for  our  age  to  meet  this  principle  directly;  and  the  great  prob- 
lem now  agitating  the  mighty  heart  of  the  millions  of  earth  is,  whether 
humanity,  enlightened  by  intellectual,  moral  and  Christian  knowl- 
edge, can  govern  itself  Our  own  beautiful  and  lovely  American 
Eepublic  is  leading  the  world  in  this  tremendous  conflict.  The  patri- 
otic graves  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  noble  heroes,  who  have  laid 
their  lives  upon  the  altars  of  their  country,  and  whose  bodies  now  rest 
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in  the  graves  of  a  thousand  battle-fields,  speak  in  unmistakable  lan- 
guage of  the  terrible  contest  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Happy,  proud 
America,  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  must  solve  this  mighty  problem. 
Hence  the  question  How  can  it  be  done?  There  is  but  one  response: 
Educate  the  masses!  Our  ballot-box  must  be  an  educated  ballot-box; 
our  ballots  must  be  educated  ballots;  our  voters  must  be  intelligent,  hon- 
est and  loyal  voters. 

The  true  escutcheon  of  liberty  can  only  be  secured  through  the  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  religious  development  of  the  young.  To  whom, 
then,  is  intrusted  a  more  precious  legacy  than  to  the  County  Superin- 
tendent? A  legislature  never  conferred  a  greater  responsibility  than 
rests  upon  us  to-day.  The  supervision  of  our  free  schools  —  the  pal- 
ladium of  our  country  —  is  not  only  a  responsible,  but  a  glorious  work. 
How  can  we  best  meet  this  responsibility,  and  render  most  efficient 
this  work  of  supervision,  is  the  question  of  this  hour. 

I.  The  Superintendent  should  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
work  over  which  he  has  supervision.  The  various  decisions  he  is 
called  upon  to  make,  the  thousand-and-one  questions  he  is  compelled 
to  answer,  and  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  in  issuing  cer- 
tificates, absolutely  demand  that  he  should  not  only  be  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  school-laws,  but  that  he  himself  should  be  emphatically 
the  embodiment  of  that  law  in  all  his  acts.  Is  it  not  true  that  we 
some  times  trifle  with  that  solemn  oath  which  initiates  us  into  our 
office?  Do  we  adhere  strictly  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law,  which 
reads  thvis:  "  No  teacher  shall  be  authorized  to  teach  a  common  school, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  who  is  not  of  good  moral  character, 
and  qualified  to  teach",  etc.?  —  not  that  we  think  they  may  femoral, 
may  be  qualified,  but  who  are  moral,  who  are  qualified  to  teach.  Is  it 
true  that  we  do  not  license  any  that  are  not  qualified?  If  the  stand- 
ard is  lowered,  and  not  raised,  are  not  we  the  only  ones  in  fault?  The 
hopes  of  the  parents,  the  present  and  future  interest  of  the  children, 
adjure  us  to  be  true  to  our  oath,  and  true  to  the  law  under  whose  provis- 
ions we  act.  The  mere  act  of  signing  a  certificate  may  be  a  little  thing; 
but  there  are  thrilling  interests,  commensurate  with  eternity  itself,  rest- 
ing in  that  act,  which  render  it  immortal.  The  teacher  of  youth  to- 
day is  the  teacher  of  youth  in  eternity;  and  we,  Superintendents,  can 
not  evade  the  responsibility  of  any  negligence  upon  our  part.  And 
thus  in  all  the  requirements  of  the  law,  we  should  demand  a  faithful 
compliance  therewith,  and  never  falsify  our  oath  by  jeopardizing  the 
important  interests  we  have  sworn  to  protect.  Is  the  supervision  of 
six  or  seven  hundred  school  officers,  four  or  five  hundred  teachers, 
from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  children,  in  a  single  county,  a  work  of 
little  importance?  In  the  language  of  inspiration  we  might  say,  "  Who 
is  sufficient  for  these  things?" 
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II.  The  Superintendent  should  have  an  ardent  love  for  the  work. 
A  man  of  a  frigid,  dry  and  unsocial  develojiment  never  should  occupy 
the  position  of  Superintendent.  He  should  be  a  man  of  social  feel- 
ings, warm  affections,  quick  to  discern,  just  to  decide,  a  friend  to 
teachers,  and  a  lover  of  children.  Children  are  simple  and  confiding: 
hence,  the  Superintendent  should  be  simple  and  free  in  his  deport- 
ment. To  have  access  to  the  hearts  of  children,  he  must  have  a  heart 
himself;  and  his  heart, —  like  the  king  of  day,  throwing  out  his  genial 
rays  all  around,  arousing  to  life  and  vigor  all  animated  nature, — must 
throw  out  radiations  of  love  and  affection  wherever  he  goes.  ,In  short, 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  children,  he  must  be  a  child  himself,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  man:  to  make  them  earnest  and  thorough,  he  must 
be  earnest  and  thorough  himself  We  should  know  well  ourselves, 
and  then  adapt  ourselves  to  the  capacity  of  those  under  our  supervision. 

III.  The  Superintendent  should  be  a  profound  scholar.  If  to  be 
qualified  to  teach  children  requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the 
studies  taught,  what  should  be  the  qualifications  of  him  who  is  to  teach 
teachers,  and  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  schools  of  our  coun- 
try? The  Superintendent  should  be  posted  in  all  the  improvements 
in  imparting  instruction.  He  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
orthography;  have  an  ear  and  good  taste  for  reading;  should  be  well 
skilled  in  the  etymology  and  syntax  of  the  language;  be  a  thorough 
mathematician;  be  conversant  with  descriptive  and  physical  geogra- 
phy, and  a  good  historian.  To  examine  others,  he  must  himself  be 
posted;  to  have  a  general  supervision  of  the  schools,  he  must  be  versed 
in  all  that  is  taught  in  the  schools :  yea,  more,  he  must  be  a  man  of 
sound,  common,  practical  sense,  and  well  versed  in  human  nature. 
To  read  and  govern  others,  he  must  thoroughly  read  and  govern  him- 
self 

Assuming  that  the  Superintendent  is  well  qualified  and  adapted  to 
his  position,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  Visitation  of  Schools. 

As  the  volunteer  soldier  of  his  country  enters  the  camp,  drills,  and 
prepares  himself  for  active  service  in  the  bloody  field  of  strife,  so  the 
true  educator  drills  and  prepares  himself  for  active  service  in  the  great 
battle  against  ignorance  and  wrong.  Thus  the  Superintendent  leaves 
the  office  (his  camp),  and  enters  into  the  field  of  active  visitation, 
cheerful,  zealous,  and  filled  with  ardent  love  for  his  work.  His  first 
duty  is  to  secure,  if  po.ssible,  the  presence  of  the  directors  in  the  school- 
room. The  directors  have  the  direct  control  of  the  school.  The 
teacher  is  held  amenable  to  them.  The  government,  regulation,  class- 
ification of  the  school,  branches  to  be  taught,  kinds  of  books  used,  etc., 
are  subject  to  their  control;  and  although  the  teachers  generally  at- 
tend to  all  these,  yet  in  law  the  directors  are  held  responsible.  The 
46 
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directors,  then,  should  be  present  at  our  visitation,  and  be  made  to  as- 
sume, as  the  law  directs,  the  supervision  of  the  school. 

As  a  general  thing,  teachers  should  not  know  when  we  are  going 
to  make  these  visitations.  My  own  practice  has  been  to  spend  a  por- 
tion of  my  time  in  listening  to  the  regular  exercises,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  status  of  the  school.  Then  I  have  special  classes  called 
out  for  a  rigid  and  critical  examination.  These  examinations  should 
always  call  out  the  defects  in  such  a  manner  that,  while  the  teacher 
would  have  a  clear  and  tangible  knowledge  of  them,  yet  the  directors 
and  scholars  could  not  censure  or  lose  confidence  in  him.  The  exam- 
ination should  be  made  simple  and  practical.  Here  the  knowledge  of 
the  Superintendent  is  exhibited,  and  his  adaptation  to  instruct  dis- 
played. Here  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  best  methods  of  solving 
questions,  of  illustrating  principles  upon  the  blackboard,  and  of  con- 
ducting recitations,  should  be  given  in  so  lucid  and  earnest  a  manner 
that  the  teacher  and  pupils  could  not  misunderstand.  These  show, 
more  than  any  thing  else,  the  thorough  and  efficient  teacher.  In  all 
these  exercises  the  Superintendent  should  be  the  live  teacher.  The 
vivid  inspiration  of  his  own  being  should  inspire  the  whole  school,  and 
render  it  the  most  desirable  place  in  the  world.  A  short  time,  then, 
should  be  devoted  to  general  aiid  jjractical  remarks,  expressed  in  a 
simple  manner,  so  that  every  child  could  understand.  In  these  re- 
marks the  Superintendent  can  display  his  ingenuity  and  tact.  The 
reasons  why  they  should  be  prompt,  why  they  should  be  thorough, 
why  they  should  obey  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school  and  re- 
spect the  authority  of  the  directors  and  teacher,  should  be  clearly  ex- 
plained to  the  children.  The  heaven-born  principle — be  prompt  because 
it  is  right,  study  because  it  is  right,  be  thorough  because  it  is  right, 
obey  because  it  is  right,  and  have  perfect  order  because  it  is  right  — 
should  be  impressed  with  such  earnestness  and  pathos  as  never  to  be 
erased  from  the  memory  of  the  children. 

The  Superintendent  will  see  some  things,  in  these  visitations,  that 
will  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  counsel  the  teacher  alone,  and  per- 
haps the  directors. 

When  the  school  is  closed,  take  the  children  kindly  by  the  hand, 
and  give  them  a  warm  and  affectionate  greeting.  Let  them  see  that 
the  Superintendent  has  a  heart  that  beats  in  unison  with  theirs;  and 
on  his  second  visit  I  will  warrant  him  a  hearty  welcome.  In  the  even- 
ing a  lecture  can  be  given  at  some  central  point,  the  parents  having 
been  notified  by  the  children.  In  my  first  visitation  I  would  dwell 
upon  the  duties  of  the  County  Superintendent,  the  trustees,  the  direct- 
ors, the  parents,  the  teacher,  and  the  children.  In  a  simple  and  ear- 
nest way,  show  what  constitutes  a  good  school  officer,  a  good  teacher, 
a  good  parent,  and  a  good  scholar.  The  wants  of  the  district  can  be 
brought  out,  viz.,  new  school-house,  repairs  —  such  as  lights  of  glass, — 
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benches,  plastering,  stoves,  bells,  apparatus,  charts,  etc.      The  useful- 
ness of  the  Suiserintendent  in  these  meetings  can  never  be  told. 

Some  of  the  Faults  to  be  Corrected. — One  of  the  leading  faults  is  the 
neglect  of  directors  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  There  is  no 
office  created  by  the  elective  franchise  more  important  than  that  of 
the  director.  The  direct  application  and  working  of  the  whole  educa- 
tional machinery  devolves  upon  them.  Alas !  how  few  appreciate  as 
they  ought  the  exalted  and  responsible  position  they  occupy.  What 
a  field  of  usefulness,  and  yet  how  little  improved!  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  worse  than  thrown  away  annually,  through  neglect 
to  make  the  repairs  needed  to  render  the  school-room  comfortable. 
Visit  the  school-houses  of  our  state  on  a  cold  winter  day,  while  the 
directors  are  closely  housed  at  home,  comfortable  and  cheerful  and 
happy  by  their  firesides,  and  see,  compactly  gathered  around  the  stove, 
from  twenty  to  fifty  cliildren,  with  their  teeth  chattering  and  their 
bodies  shivering  with  the  cold;  notice  half  a  dozen  panes  of  glass 
broken  in  the  windows,  lai-ge  openings  in  the  ceiling  and  sides  of  the 
room,  admitting  the  chilling  blast;  listen  to  the  moaning  and  whist- 
ling of  the  wind  under  the  floor;  and  then  you  can  realize  something 
of  the  consequences  of  this  neglect. 

The  financial  loss  is  little,  compared  with  the  bad  habits  of  studying 
and  thinking  formed,  and  of  feelings  created.  Children,  under  such 
circumstances,  must  lose  all  love  for  study  and  all  desire  for  the  school- 
room. How  often  might  disorder  be  changed  to  order,  complaints 
against  the  teacher  to  approval,  slander  removed  and  rejiutation  sus- 
tained, difficulties  between  teacliers  and  pupils  amicably  settled,  and, 
in  stead  of  dismissal  of  teacher  and  a  discontinuance  of  the  school, 
the  retaining  of  the  teacher  and  continuance  of  the  school,  if  the  di- 
rectors would  make  frequent  visits,  kindly  and  heartily  cooperating 
with  the  teachers  in  their  arduous  work. 

It  is  our  imperative  duty,  as  Superintendents,  to  urge  earnestly  upon 
the  directors  a  faithful  compliance  with  all  the  requirements  of  the 
law.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  them  to  urge,  as  an  excuse  for  negligence, 
No  compensation.  They  are  not  obliged  to  serve;  and,  if  they  will  not 
do  their  duty,  tell  them  emphatically  they  ought  to  resign  and  give 
place  to  those  who  will  act.  Generally,  there  are  some  men  in  every 
district  who  would  take  pride  in  performing  the  duties  of  this  office. 

Another  serious  fault  I  have  found  in  my  visitations  is  that  teach- 
ers do  too  much  for  the  pupils.  In  this  day  of  utilitarianism,  there  is 
a  strong  tendency  to  lose  sight  of  that  which  constitutes  the  great 
man,  viz.,  the  profound  scholar,  the  profound  thinker.  The  great  mission  of 
the  educator  is  to  make,  not  dependent,  imhecile  thinkers,  but  strong,  inde- 
pendeyit  thinkers, —  to  inake  workers,  not  idlers.  Teachers  seem  to  be 
inspired  witli  the  idea  that  their  mission  is  to  get  the  children  through 
the  books,  thinking  that  this  will  please  the  children  and  parents: 
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therefore  they  court  the  privilege  of  helping  the  children.  The  glori- 
ous motto  'Not  how  much,  but  how  well'  is  entirely  ignored, —  a  motto 
which  should  be  written  in  letters  of  living  light  upon  the  mind  of  every 
teacher  and  scholar.  In  stead  of  the  children  climbing  up  the  rough 
and  rugged  steeps  of  the  hill  of  science,  the  teacher  throws  down  the 
rope  and  pulls  the  pupil  up  the  difficult  places,  actually  robbing  him 
of  that  thorough  and  rigid  discipline  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
make  the  student. 

As  Superintendents,  we  frequently  have  experience  of  this  kind  of 
training:  A  few  weeks  since,  fourteen  teachers  came  to  my  office  as 
applicants  for  certificates.  After  an  examination  of  seven  hours  I 
closed,  only  giving  one  a  certificate.  They  all  informed  me  that  they 
had  gone  through  all  the  studies  required  by  the  law.  One  young  la- 
dy remarked,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  Mr.  Wilkins,  this  is  rather  hard, 
after  being  a  teacher  a  number  of  years:  yet  I  do  not  blame  you,  but 
I  do  blame  my  teachers.  In  stead  of  making  me  do  the  work  —  think 
for  myself,  they  did  it  for  me;  and  now,  being  thrown  upon  myself,  I 
am  reaping  the  bitter  fruits  of  incompetency."  What  a  sad  reflection! 
and  yet,  might  not  the  numbers  be  counted  by  thousands?  Is  not  a 
thorough  reformation  needed?  Shall  our  congressional  and  legislative 
halls  be  filled  with  imbecile  thinking  dwarfs  ?  or,  shall  they  be  manned 
with  noble,  strong  and  right  thinkers?  Shall  the  youth,  in  whose 
hands  the  free  and  benign  institutions  of  our  country  must  soon  be 
placed,  be  weak,  effeminate,  and  unworthy  of  this  noble  trust?  or, 
shall  they  be  truly  and  thoroughly  educated,  and  well  qualified  to  re- 
ceive this  precious  legacy  ?  Shall  the  utilitarian  be  permitted  to  de- 
stroy the  very  foundation  upon  which  he  has  erected  his  own  super- 
structure?—  for  there  must  be  profound  thought  to  bring  into  being 
the  profoundly  useful.  To  make  strong  thinkers  and  right  thinkers 
is  the  great  work  of  the  true  educator, —  the  absolute  demand  of  the 
age, —  a  work  which  angels,  indeed,  might  covet;  and  yet,  this  is  our 
work.  What  a  thought,  what  a  lesson,  in  the  difficult  and  arduous 
work  of  supervision  and  visitation.  Shall  we  enter  upon  this  glorious 
work  like  old,  tried  veterans  of  a  thousand  battle-fields?  Shall  we 
quit  ourselves  like  men? 

Mr.  President,  when  I  scan  the  field  before  us,  contemplate  the  mag- 
nitude and  excellency  of  this  mighty  work,  see  the  white  and  lovely 
fields  fully  ripe  and  ready  for  a  rich  and  golden  harvest,  my  whole 
being  is  aroused  for  action, —  true,  energetic,  efficient,  NOBLE,  GOD- 
LIKE ACTION!  And,  as  coworkers  in  this  magnificent  state  of 
of  ours,  let  us  here,  to-day,  bow  around  the  altar  of  our  common  coun- 
try, relying  upon  and  trusting  in  God  for  success;  and,  consecrating 
ourselves  anew  to  the  work,  let  us  solemnly  swear,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Eternal  One,  that  we  will  rally  to  the  rescue,  and  never  cease  our 
efforts  until  our  own  beautiful  prairie  Illinois  shall  be.  enrolled  the 
first  educational  state  in  the  bright  constellation  of  the  American  Union! 
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Examination    of   Teachers  —  Best   Methods  of   Conducting  Such  Examination. 
By  E.  L.  Wells,  Superintendeut  of  Ogle  County. 

At  the  request  of  our  efficient  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
I  have  the  honor  to  present  at  this  meeting,  for  your  consideration,  a 
few  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  'Examination  of  Teachers;  Best  meth- 
ods of  conducting  such  examination'. 

Many  questions  pertaining  to  this  subject  immediately  arise,  and 
each  is  a  topic  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

The  objects  sought  by  the  framers  of  the  school-law,  in  Examination 
of  Teachers,  seem  not  purposely  to  be  the  bestowment  of  a  salary 
upon  the  County  Superintendent,  nor  the  broadcast  distribution  of 
meaningless  certificates  among  the  host  of  aspirants  to  the  teachers' 
profession,  but  a  nobler  object, —  to  elevate  and  to  keep  continu- 
ally elevating  the  standard  of  excellence  of  common  schools. 

The  County  Superintendent  wields  a  sceptre  that  can  do  much 
toward  raising  to  life  the  dead,  and  some  times  worse  than  dead, 
schools  of  his  county,  and  thereby  cause  blessings  without  number  to 
result  to  the  young;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  can  stand  in  the  way 
of  some  noble  worker  for  educational  advancement,  and,  like  a  wall, 
keep  back  the  waves  of  light  and  means  of  success. 

If  the  work  of  examining  teachers  is  worth  doing  at  all,  it  is  worth 
doing  well.  If  the  County  Superintendent  thinks  he  is  not  compe- 
tent, or  has  not  the  time  to  do  this  work  well,  let  him  resign  and  give 
place  to  one  who  is  competent  and  who  has  the  time.  Such  a  Super- 
intendent can  perform  his  work  better  than  another  person  can  do  it 
for  him,  and  much  better  than  several  appointed  examiners  of  various 
qualifications,  residing  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  and  unac- 
quainted with  each  others'  plans  and  requirements,  and  some  of  whom 
may  show  favoritism  and  have  less  firmness  than  it  should  be  the  lot 
of  an  examiner  to  possess.  (One  appointed  examiner,  principal  of  a 
graded  school,  gave  each  of  his  pupils  who  desired  it  a  certificate  of 
first  grade.)  For  the  purpose  of  having  a  uniform  standard  of  quali- 
fications for  certificates,  and  for  the  gradual  elevation  of  this  standard, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  work  of  examining  teachers  shall  be  done  en- 
tirely by  the  County  Superintendent.  Therefore,  examiners  should 
not  be  appointed  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 

An  incompetent  person  dislikes  an  examination.  He  may  send,  as 
one  did,  to  the  Superintendent  to  ascertain  how  much  a  certificate 
will  cost,  hoping  he  may  buy  one  at  a  market  value.  A  recommenda- 
tion xnay  be  written  by  the  principal  of  a  seminary,  stating  that  Miss 
Anxious  has  been  an  exemplary  student,  is  an  excellent  scholar,  and 
will  make  a  worthy  and  popular  teacher. 

Upon  this  frail  bark  —  of  the  professor  —  tlie  young  lady  hopes  to 
enter  the  teachers'  profession  without  passing  an  examination.  But, 
by  examination,  the  Superintendent  may  find  that  Miss  Anxious  did 
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not  study  decimal  fractions,  as  the  professor  told  her  thej^  would 
never  be  of  use  to  her  and  had  her  pass  by  them  withotxt  study. 

Another  'teacher  of  long  experience',  who,  perhaps,  received  a 
first  certificate  without  examination,  through  the  favoritism  of  a 
friend,  and  who  has  continued  to  receive  other  certificates  without 
examination  —  each  upon  the  presentation  of  the  former, —  this  teach- 
er may  write  to  the  Superintendent,  "  Enclosed  I  send  you  several  old 
certificates,  in  order  to  inform  you  of  my  qualifications  and  experience 
as  a  teacher;  and  I  shall  consider  it  a  great  favor  if  you  will  renew 
the  last  one,  or  grant  me  a  new  one.  and  send  it  to  me  by  first  mail. 
Please  return  the  old  certificates."  Teachers,  each  having  had  three 
certificates,  have  been  found,  who  could  not  write  correctly  10000010 
in  five  minutes'  time. 

Recommendations  and  old  certificates  are  very  frequently  the  reli- 
ances of  unqualified  persons;  and,  however  deserving  some  may  be  of 
them,  they  should  not  satisfy  the  Superintendent,  and  he  should  only 
certify  to  the  qualifications  of  a  person  after  a  full,  fair  and  thorough 
examination. 

Graduates  from  some  institutions  of  learning  are  some  times  found 
who  are  deficient  in  some  of  the  branches  required  by  law ;  and  be- 
cause a  person  is  a  graduate  of  some  of  the  institutions  of  learning 
that  might  be  mentioned,  is  no  reason  that  such  person  should  not 
pass  an  examination. 

Again:  Qualified  persons,  who  know  themselves  qualified,  rather 
like  to  show  their  qualifications,  by  passing  an  examination.  But. 
when  incompetent  persons  know  they  will  be  obliged  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination before  they  can  obtain  certificates,  extremely  desirous  of 
avoiding  a  i^ublic  examination,  they  will  frequently  resort  to  divers 
ways  for  passing  a  private  examination,  thinking  they  will  be  more 
likely  to  succeed,  and  if  they  do  not,  they  will  not  expose  their  igno- 
rance so  publicly.  Some  will  go  many  miles  to  the  oflfice  of  the  Su- 
perintendent, when  they  could  have  attended  public  examinations  in 
their  immediate  neighborhoods.  Some  will  invite  the  Superintendent, 
when  he  is  visiting  schools,  to  partake  of  the  hospitalities  of  their 
homes  (by  the  way,  a  very  pleasant  episode  in  the  experience  of  a 
Superintendent),  and  by  this  means  endeavor  to  grind  a  dull  and 
rusty  axe. 

In  order  to  avoid  all  'entangling  alliances',  all  applicants  should 
be  given  to  understand  that  certificates  will  only  be  given  after  public 
examinations. 

These  public  examinations  should  be  held  at  such  times  and  places 
as  will  best  produce  the  results  for  which  they  are  intended.  They 
should  be  so  advertised  that  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  not  knowing, 
or  reason  for  misunderstanding,  the  times  and  places  of  holding  them. 

The  size  of  the  county,  the  location  of  its  cities  and  villages,  and 
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the  residence  of  the  County  Superintendent,  will  determine  the  places 
of  holding  public  examinations. 

As  the  law  requires  four  series  of  such  examinations  to  be  held  each 
year,  it  is,  perha23s,  as  well  to  hold  them  on  the  first  days  of  each  of 
the  months  —  April,  June,  September,  and  December.  The  examina- 
tions held  in  April  and  September  would  accommodate  the  teachers 
of  graded  schools,  and  of  other  schools  that  extend  the  length  of 
their  terms  to  eight  or  ten  months  in  the  year;  while  the  examina- 
tions of  June  and  December  would  accommodate  teachers  of  schools 
of  shorter  terms.  The  plan  of  holding  examinations  at  times  of 
Teachers'  Institutes  is  very  objectionable,  as  the  classes  are  so  large, 
and  the  time  so  limited,  that  the  work  can  not  generally  be  well  done. 
Undoubtedl.y,  at  such  examinations  incorrect  opinions  will  be  formed 
of  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  Classes  for  examination  should  not 
exceed  in  number  from  ten  to  twelve,  better  not  more  than  six  or 
eight;  and  the  number  of  places  for  holding  public  examinations 
should  be  determined  in  part  by  the  size  of  the  classes  desired.  For 
the  accommodation  of  a  few  persons,  who  at  the  times  of  the  series  of 
public  examinations  may  not  intend  to  teach,  and  may  be  called  to 
take  the  places  of  some  teachers  who,  from  illness  or  otherwise,  have 
been  obliged  to  resign,  stated  examinations  should  be  held  at  least 
once  each  month  at  the  most  central  city  or  village  in  the  county. 
The  j)lan  for  advertising  suggested  is  —  to  publish,  four  weeks  in  ad- 
vance, in  one  or  more  of  the  county  papers,  a  notice  of  each  of  the 
series  of  public  examinations;  to  send  a  similar  notice  in  poster  form 
four  weeks  in  advance  to  each  of  the  postmasters  in  the  county,  with 
a  request  for  him  to  post  the  same  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  his 
office;  and  to  distribute  among  teachers  and  others  throughout  the 
county  a  circular,  plainly  setting  forth  the  plans  of  the  Superintendent 
in  regai'd  to  times  and  places  for  holding  public  examinations,  as  well 
as  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  applicants  to  possess  in  order 
for  them  to  be  successful  in  obtaining  certificates 

I  am  not  one  to  believe  that  the  standard  of  qualifications  should 
be  the  same  in  all  of  the  counties  of  the  state.  Let  me  explain  my- 
self upon  this  question.  If  all  the  teachers  in  the  state  were  at  once 
similarly  qualified,  and  could  be  equally  advanced  in  qualifications, 
then  a  continued  uniform  standard  of  qualifications  ought  certainly 
to  be  desired. 

There  should  be  a  standard  of  qualifications  for  certificates  of  sec- 
ond grade,  less  than  which  no  Superintendent  should  be  satisfied  with. 
But,  if  in  some  counties  this  standard  can  be  raised  faster  than  in 
others  (and  who  doubts  but  this  can  be?),  then  it  ought  not  to  be 
urged  that  rapid  improvement  shall  be  checked  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  the  slow,  or  to  remain  with  the  stationary. 

The  following  standard  of  qualifications  for  certificates  of  second 
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grade  is  presented,  less  than  which  ought  not  to  satisfy  any  County 
Superintendent  of  Illinois: 

A  teacher,  before  receiving  a  certificate  of  second  grade,  shall  have 
a  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  to  cube  root,  thorough  as  to  the  solution  of 
problems;  shall  understand  the  general  principles  of  English  Gram- 
mar, and  be  able  to  parse  correctly  sentences  not  diffictilt;  shall  have 
a  good  knowledge  of  Descriptive  Geography,  especially  of  the  United 
States;  also,  understand  the  principles  of  Mathematical  Geography,  as 
commonly  found  in  our  geographical  text-books;  shall  be  acquainted 
with  the  principal  events  in  the  History  of  the  United  States;  and 
shall  read,  write  and  spell  well. 

There  is  a  story  of  the  Chinese  fishermen,  who  hasten  the  return  of 
their  fishing-birds  —  the  cormorants  —  by  whipping  the  last  one  to  re- 
turn. If  the  County  Superintendent  will  reject  the  most  poorly  qual- 
ified applicants  for  certificates,  and  keep  out  a  number  of  certificates 
to  just  equal  the  demand  for  the  schools  of  his  county,  he  will  very 
probably  cause  a  gradual  advancement  of  the  teachers'  attainments. 

To  induce  teachers  to  improve  in  qualifications,  give  them  to  under- 
stand that  they  must  pass  examination  each  time  they  receive  certifi- 
cates. That  a  teacher  passed  an  examination  once,  is  no  reason  that 
he  should  never  pass  another.  Instances  can  be  given  where  teachers 
from  this  cause  have  made  greater  advancement  during  the  past  year 
than  for  several  preceding  years. 

Another  stimulant  for  improvement,  on  the  part  of  those  teachers 
who  are  really  desirous  to  excel,  is  —  to  give  them  to  understand  that 
but  a  small  part  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  will  probably  receive 
certificates  of  first  grade,  and  that  by  taking  certain  branches  of  study 
each  year  they  can  soon  qualify  themselves  to  pass  an  examination  for 
certificates  of  first  grade. 

It  is  suggested  that,  in  a  circular  to  teachers,  this  statement  should 
be  made:  That  after  a  teacher  has  received  a  certificate  of  second 
grade,  he  need  not  expect  to  receive  another,  even  of  second  grade, 
without  another  examination:  the  idea  being  that  teachers  should 
qualify  themselves  for  certificates  of  first  grade.  The  following  plan 
is  suggested  for  the  benefit  of  those  teachers  who,  having  received 
certificates  of  second  grade,  are  desirous  of  obtaining  certificates  of 
first  grade: 

Let  each  teacher  make  Orthography,  Reading,  and  Penmanship,  the 
branches  of  special  study  for  the  next  year,  and  prove  himself  at  the 
next  examination  qualified  in  these  branches  for  a  certificate  of  first 
grade. 

In  like  manner,  take  Geography,  and  History  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  second  year,  and  Arithmetic  and  Grammar  for  the  third  year. 
Thus,  having  qualified  himself  in  knowledge  of  books,  if  he  has 
proved  himself  a  good,  practical  teacher,  he  will  be  entitled  to  a  cer- 
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tificate  of  first  grade.  The  following  standard  of  qualifications  for 
certificates  of  first  grade  seems  to  be  as  low  as  any  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Illinois  should  be  satisfied  with: 

A  teacher,  before  receiving  a  certificate  of  first  grade,  shall  have,  in 
addition  to  the  qualifications  required  for  a  certificate  of  second  grade, 
a  technical,  and  also  a  philosophical,  knowledge  of  all  the  branches, 
as  required  by  law:  said  teacher,  for  instance,  to  be  required  to  under- 
stand the  principles  of  Map-Drawing:  analyze  words  by  giving  sepa- 
rately the  sounds  of  the  same;  analyze  and  parse  more  difficult  sen- 
tences; give  good  analyses  of  problems  in  Mental  Arithmetic,  and 
complete  Practical  Arithmetic,  and  explain  its  principles  from  begin- 
ning to  end;  give  a  fuller  account  of  the  History  of  the  United  States; 
and  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Pen- 
man.ship:  and,  further,  he  shall  prove  himself,  upon  visitation  of  his 
school  by  the  County  Superintendent,  to  be  a  good,  thorough,  and 
practical  teacher. 

The  passing  of  a  thorough  examination;  the  answering  of  75  per 
cent.,  or  even  95  per  cent.,  of  the  excellent  questions  of  first  grade, 
sent  to  the  County  Superintendents  by  our  honored  and  worthy  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  should  not  be  all  that  is  required 
before  certificates  of  first  grade  are  given. 

Schools  have  been  visited,  taught  by  persons  holding  certificates  of 
first  grade,  where  scholars  were  allowed,  without  correction,  to  read 

m a n,  m a n  — (prolonging  the  sounds  of  the 

letters  and  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  to  five  or  six  times  their 
proper  length);  to  spell  —  cu  ri  os  i  ty  —  without  pronouncing  any,  or, 
perhaps,  more  than  one  or  two,  of  the  syllables,  and  without  pro- 
nouncing the  word  after  spelling;  to  analyze  "If  one  orange  costs  3 
cents,  2  will  cost  3  times  2,  which  are  6";  etc.,  etc.;  and  where,  in  re- 
gard to  discipline,  methods  of  teaching,  thoroughness,  and  practical 
teaching,  the  teachers  have  not  equaled,  and  have  fallen  far  short  of, 
the  excellence  of  other  teachers,  who  have,  by  dint  of  perseverance, 
just  passed  the  required  examination  for  certificates  of  second  grade. 
Is  not  the  practice  of  granting  certificates  of  first  grade  from  the  ex- 
amination alone  one  that  needs  greatly  to  be  remedied  in  our  state? 
The  object  of  the  examination  is  to  ascertain  if,  or  not,  the  applicant 
has  the  required  qualifications,  at  least,  so  far  as  a  knowledge  of  books 
is  concerned. 

The  question  arises  —  Is  a  written,  or  oral,  or  written  and  oral  exam- 
ination combined,  the  best  to  secure  the  desired  results?  Each  has 
its  advocates,  in  practice,  if  not  by  argument.  The  written  and  oral 
examination  combined  is,  undoubtedly,  the  best.  An  objection  to  the 
written  examination  alone  is,  that  incorrect  opinions  will  frequently 
be  formed  from  an  examination  of  the  papers  of  the  applicants 
47 
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For  instance,  one  paper  may  answer  correctlj-  the  least  common 
multiple  of  three  given  numbers,  while  another  has  an  incorrect 
answer.  The  Superintendent  who  depends  upon  written  examina- 
tions alone  will  give  credit  to  the  applicant  who  gave  the  first  answer, 
while  he  will  mark  the  second  a  failure.  Now,  if  the  facts  were 
known,  as  they  could  have  been  known  by  a  few  oral  questions,  it 
might  have  been  ascertained  that  the  applicant  who  gave  the  correct 
answer  had  a  vague  idea  of  the  least  common  multiple,  and  of  the 
greatest  common  divisor,  but  could  not  tell  the  difference  between 
them,  nor  did  not  understand  the  principles  of  either  of  them,  and 
only  by  accident  happened  to  go  through  with  a  process  that  obtained 
the  desired  result;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  have  been  found 
that  the  applicant  who  did  not  give  a  correct  answer  understood 
fully  the  principles  of  the  least  common  multiple  and  of  the  greatest 
common  divisor,  and  understood  how  to  find  the  least  common  mul- 
tiple by  either  of  the  two  methods  commonly  practiced,  but,  by  sim- 
ply failing  to  notice,  and  to  multiply  by,  one  of  the  factors  already 
found,  the  desired  correct  result  was  not  obtained.' 

The  plan  already  spoken  of,  of  some  Superintendents  holding  ex- 
aminations of  large  classes  at  times  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  giving  but 
a  short  time  for  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  applicants,  asking  but 
few,  if  any,  oral  questions,  allowing  the  opportunity  for  applicants  to 
assist  each  other,  and  then,  from  the  numerous  collected  papers,  to 
decide  who  shall,  and  who  shall  not,  serve  as  teachers  in  the  schools 
of  their  respective  counties,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  want  of  thorough- 
ness and  justice  on  their  part  in  the  performance  of  this  very  import- 
ant work  —  the  Examination  of  Teachers. 

One  objection  to  the  oral  examination  alone  is,  that  in  a  class  but 
one  can  answer  questions  at  a  time,  giving  aid  frequently  to  other 
members  of  the  class,  and  the  real  amount  of  work  that  can  be  done 
by  each  applicant  is  much  less  than  could  be  done  if  printed  quest- 
ions were  in  part  used.  Another  objection  is,  a  uniform  standard  of 
qualifications  can  not  so  readily  be  maintained. 

Our  respected  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  said,  ''In 
an  experience  of  four  years  as  County  Superintendent,  I  found  it  best 
to  combine  the  two  methods  of  examination,  oral  and  written.  Each 
has  its  advantages :  methods  of  teaching,  skill  in  expedients,  aptness 
in  illustration,  etc.,  can  be  best  brought  out  by  the  oral  method; 
while  habits  of  thinking  and  modes  of  reasoning,  proofs  of  discipline 
and  accuracy,  acquaintance  with  principles,  and  general  availability  of 
knowledge,  etc.,  are  best  shown  by  the  written  method." 

The  written  method,  I  consider,  should  be  the  basis  of  the  examin- 
ation, while  the  oral  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
concerning  any  principles  which  would  not  be  brought  out  by  the 
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written,  and  which  it  might  be  necessary  for  the  Superintendent  to 
know,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  opinion  *n  regard  to  the  qualifications 
of  the  applicant. 

The  Superintendent  sjiould  have  several  diflFerent  sets  of  printed 
questions,  and  be  satisfied  that  the  applicant  has  such  questions  as  he 
has  not  before  seen  or  known.  Some  times  it  is  even  necessary  to  ask 
the  person  if,  or  not,  he  has  seen,  or  known,  the  questions  presented 
to  him.  Some  times  a  person  will  be  found  to  be  quite  well  jiosted  on 
particular  questions,  when  others  of  a  similar  standard  he  will  be 
found  to  know  but  little  about.  In  using  questions  of  second  grade, 
well  considered,  like  those  prepared  by  our  esteemed  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  the  time  necessary  for  examination  can  not 
well  be  less  than  three  hours,  while  some  successful  applicants  will  re- 
quire five  or  six  hours'  time. 

A  whole  day  is  generally  necessary  for  the  examination  for  first- 
grade  certificates. 

It  is  a  nice  question  some  times  to  decide  whether,  or  not,  a  certifi- 
cate should  be  granted,  especially  when  it  is  one  of  second  grade. 
The  Superintendent  should  endeavor  at  all  times  to  deal  justly  with 
those  who  desire  certificates,  and  should  not  swerve  from  the  line  of 
duty  for  the  avalanche  of  requests,  petitions,  etc.,  which  will  beset 
him  at  first  on  every  hand.  By  being  firm  in  doing  right,  he  will  find 
himself  gradually  less  urged  to  show  favoritism  to  particular  indi- 
viduals. At  first  he  will  be  obliged  to  refuse  certificates  to  many  per- 
sons; but  when  it  is  understood  that  certificates  are  only  granted  upon 
merit,  the  number  of  unqualified  applicants  will  grow  beautifully  less. 

It  is  amusing  to  find,  after  a  lack  of  duty  in  granting  certificates,  a 
fact  with  a  moral,  like  the  following:  A  young  lady  had  engaged  to 
teach  a  school.  She  attended  a  public  examination  and  requested  a 
certificate,  which  was  refused  her.  On  her  way  home,  she  stopped  to 
tell  one  of  the  directors  of  the  school  which  she  had  engaged  to  teach 
that  they  would  have  to  engage  another  teacher. 

The  director  not  being  at  home,  she  wrote  a  note  and  pinned  it  to 
the  door.  The  note  was  preserved,  and  this  is  a  copy  of  it,  excepting 
the  name  of  the  writer: 

Mr.  Jame?  Pettagro  i  leave  adars  here  that  i  have  no  diflBcate  i  did  try  to 
day  and  i  leave  you  know  it  that  is  all  excuse  me  Sally  Doe 

you  was  not  at  home  and  i  rite  it  on  a  paper  red  it 

There  is  a  class  of  persons,  some  of  whom  wish  to  teach  in  order  to 
improve  themselves;  others  are  desired  as  teachers  by  directors,  be- 
cause their  schools  are  small,  and  backward,  etc. 

It  may  be  easy  to  refuse  certificates  to  such  persons  if  unqualified, 
and  to  advise  them  to  study  a  while  before  entering  the  teachers'  pro- 
fession; but  there  is  a  class  of  unfortunate  persons  to  whom  it  may 
seem  some  times  difficult  to  refuse  certificates. 
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One  may  be  a  poor  war-widow,  with  several  children  dependent  upon 
her  for  support;  another  may  be  a  poor,  crippled  soldier,  who  has 
fought  bravely  for  our  dearly-preserved  nation.  Give  a  heart  of  sym- 
pathy, and  a  helping  hand  by  assisting  to  relieve  their  wants;  but  it  is 
not  duty,  neither  is  it  charity,  to  take  from  the  immortal  mind  of  the 
young  to  increase  the  temporal  comforts  of  even  the  unfortunate. 

The  character  of  the  persons  licensed  to  teach  is  not  some  times 
considered  as  it  should  be.  A  person  before  receiving  a  state  certifi- 
cate will  have  to  prove,  by  written  evidence  not  to  be  disputed,  him- 
self to  be  of  good  moral  character.  If  the  plan  of  granting  first-grade 
certificates,  as  proposed  in  this  paper,  is  carried  out,  the  character  of 
the  teacher  can  be  well  ascertained  before  the  certificate  is  granted. 
But  it  is  a  question,  which  might  be  argued  pro  and  con,  whether  all 
persons  whose  characters  are  unknown  to  the  Superintendent  should, 
upon  application  for  certificates  of  second  grade,  present  testimonials 
from  responsible  known  persons  to  prove  themselves  of  good  moral 
character.  If  the  Superintendent  will  exercise  his  best  judgment  at 
the  time  of  examination,  and  will  exercise  as  he  ought  the  power 
given  him  of  revoking  certificates,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  necessary  to  re- 
quire the  presentation  of  such  testimonials.  But,  What  is  a  good 
moral  character?  is  a  question  that  should  be  well  considered  by  every 
Superintendent.  Without  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  let  me 
ask  every  Superintendent  to  answer  the  following  question  affirma- 
tively before  he  grants  a  certificate,  or  know  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  answer  it  affirmatively;  or,  if  the  certificate  is  granted,  and  he  is 
obliged  at  any  time  to  answer  it  negatively,  let  him  revoke  the  certifi- 
cate immediately :  As  far  as  moral  influence  is  concerned,  would  I  be 
willing  to  place  the  children  nearest  and  dearest  to  me  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  person  as  a  teacher? 

Let  the  fountain  cease  flowing  rather  than  to  feed  it  with  poisoned 
waters.  Better  delay  the  journey  than  to  take  passage  over  Niagara's 
fall.  Let  the  boy  grow  up  an  untutored,  but  good  man,  rather  than 
an  educated  Parker  of  Harvard  College.  Ought  a  person  who  drinks 
intoxicating  liquors,  plays  cards,  swears,  chews  or  smokes  tobacco,  to 
be  placed  in  a  position  —  as  teacher  —  where  he  can  lead  the  young 
into  the  same  bad  habits?  What  Superintendent  present  will  not  say 
this  is  wrong,  yes,  wicked,  to  grant  such  persons  certificates?  If  a 
vote  should  be  taken  on  this  question,  would  not  every  Superintendent 
say  it  is  wrong?  And  yet,  are  we,  all  of  us,  free  from  these  sins  and 
bad  habits?  Shall  we  ask  teachers  to  be  better  than  ourselves,  or,  be- 
cause we  can  not  ask  this,  shall  we  allow  unprincipled  persons,  and  of 
pernicious  habits,  to  have  the  guidance  of  the  young?     God  forbid  it! 

Let  us,  my  colaborers,  do  nobly  the  work  we  have  to  do.  Without 
the  honors  and  emoluments  bestowed  upon  many  other  public  officers, 
we  are  given  to  do  a  work  —  the  most  important.  Let  us  be  honest  in 
this  work. 
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Let  us  practice  what  we  preach.  Let  us  be  men  of  good  moral 
character, —  better  to  be  good  Christian  men, —  free  from  bad  habits, — 
men  whose  influence  will  be  always  for  good. 

Then,  let  us  do  every  thing  we  can  for  the  moral  and  mental  eleva- 
tion of  the  schools  of  our  state. 

Let  us  say, —  as  a  gallant  officer  on  the  field  of  battle, — 'Follow  me!' 

May  the  time  soon  come  when  our  system  of  common  schools  will 
equal  in  renown  our  fertility  of  soil, —  our  rapid  progress, —  our  loy- 
alty, and  our  patriotism,  and  help  to  place  our  beloved  Illinois  in  the 
front  in  the  brilliant  destiny  of  our  nation. 

[NoTK. —  It  was  our  intention  to  publish  in  this  number  of  the  Teacher  all 
the  papers  read  at  the  Centralia  meeting;  but  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press 
that  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  Superintendent  of  Monroe  county,  has  not  come  to  hand, 
though  we  have  delayed  the  issue  several  days  on  account  of  it. —  Publisher.] 


Corporal  Pcxishmext. —  Sweet  sixteen  is  not  always  particularly 
sweet  in  the  school-room,  and  we  suppose  the  girl  who  was  whipped 
in  Cambridge,  some  months  since,  very  probably  deserved  it.  It  is  not, 
although  the  World  disagrees  with  us  on  this  point,  a  case  which  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  a  white  young  ladies'  bureau  in  the  nigger- 
loving  state,  with  armies  of  the  paid  minions  of  power  as  officials.  It 
does,  however,  call  upon  parents  and  school-committees  to  decide, 
each  for  themselves,  this  question:  Whether  refractory  scholars  shall 
be  expelled  from  school  for  impudence  or  disobedience,  or  be,  on  occa- 
sion, whipped,  and  suffered  to  go  on  with  their  education.  Most 
parents,  no  doubt,  admit  that  physical  force  is  the  last  resort  properly 
to  be  used  by  themselves;  and  once  concede,  as  most  parents  do,  that 
children  must  be  educated,  and  that  the  parent's  place  in  that  work 
must  be  filled  by  the  teacher,  and  you  have  to  grant  the  teacher  also 
the  use  of  physical  force.  But  these  are  elementary  principles.  Gen- 
erally one  man  in  each  school-district  spends  a  part  of  his  time  kick- 
ing against  them,  and  leads  some  young  woman  a  dreadful  life  of  tears 
and  notes  to  the  nearest  committee-man  for  protection.  But  juries 
usually  take  upon  themselves  to  extinguish  him.  The  jury  who  tried 
the  Cambridge  school-master  have  just  acquitted  him. 

Nation,  of  Not.  15th. 


Reading. —  He  who  can  not  read  can  do  little  else.  He  who  can  not 
quietly  study  the  thoughts  of  others  will  have  little  food  for  his  own 
thought,  and  his  mind  must  be  dwarfed.  Nor  can  he  who  has  not 
learned  to  read  listen  with  profit  to  the  reading  of  another:  his  mind 
has  not  grasp  enough  to  comprehend  the  truths  presented. 

J.   L.    PlCKAHD. 
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MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  WHITE. 
•Post-Office  Address  — "595  West-Washington  St.,  Chicago.' 


Mental  Arithmetic. — We  continue  extracts  from  the  Course  of  In- 
struction in  the  Chicago  Schools,  copying  so  much  of  the  course  as  is 
necessary  to  show  the  relative  advancement  of  the  pupil  in  the  differ- 
ent studies. 

TKNTH  GRADE. 

Beading,  from  blackboard  and  from  cards,  with  exercises  in  spelling, 
both  by  letters  and  sounds,  until  the  child  can  call  at  sight  and  spell 
correctly  at  least  one  hundred  of  the  words  found  in  the  first  half  of 
the  primer.     Two  or  more  lessons  each  day. 

Counting,  from  one  to  sixty.  Simple  exercises  in  adding,  with  use  of 
numeral-frame.  In  this  exercise,  at  first,  pebbles,  beans,  or  —  better 
still  —  small  blocks  an  inch  square,  should  be  used.  Children  may 
also  make  marks  upon  their  slates,  and  count  them,  or,  they  may  be 
required  to  make  a  certain  number  of  marks  not  exceeding  sixty.  In 
counting,  they  should  be  required  to  commence  at  any  point  and  count 
either  forward  or  backward.  They  should  be  able  to  call  at  sight  and 
to  write  the  Arabic  numerals  as  far  as  twenty. 

NINTH   GRADE. 

Beading  and  Spelling. —  Exercises  upon  blackboard  and  cards  contin- 
ued; tenth-grade  lessons  reviewed;  primer  completed  and  reviewed; 
spelling  both  by  letters  and  sounds;  the  exercises  in  both  reading  and 
spelling  at  least  twice  each  day;  the  names  and  forms  of  the  different 
pauses,  with  the  proper  use  of  the  period. 

Counting,  from  one  to  one  hundred;  reading  and  ivriting  Arabic  nu- 
merals to  one  hundred;  addition-tables  from  blackboard  to  4  plus  10, 
forward,  backward,  and  irregularly,  with  use  of  numeral-frame;  Eo- 
man  numerals  to  L,  both  in  course  and  out  of  covxrse;  exercises  in  add- 
ing series  of  small  numbers. 

The  children  should  be  taught  to  construct  their  own  addition-tables 
by  the  use  of  the  slate  and  pencil,  and  a  great  variety  of  exercises  may 
be  introduced  that  shall  give  them  facility  in  adding  and  subtracting 
as  far  as  the  grade  extends.  As  indicating  some  of  the  exercises  that 
may  be  given,  the  following  may  serve,  it  being  understood  that  the 
blank  space  is  to  be  filled  by  the  child: 

l-f2:=        13+      =    7|l-fl  +  2  +  3-       11  +  1  +  1+     =11 

2  +  3=--       I      +9  =  12|2+     +1  +  1-6    14+1  +  1  +  3  = 

These  exercises  may  be  extended  with  profit,  if  the  teacher  is  care- 
ful that  the  sum  of  the  numbers  given  shall  not  exceed  4  +  10,  or  14. 
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KIGHTH    GRADE. 


Reading  and  Spelling. — First  Reader  read  and  reviewed,  with  particular 
attention  to  punctuation,  definitions,  and  illustrations;  short  daily 
drill  in  enunciating  vowels,  consonants,  and  combinations  of  vowels 
and  consonants;  spelling  the  columns  of  words,  and  words  selected 
from  the  reading-lessons,  both  by  letters  and  by  sounds. 

Addition  and  Subtraction  Tables,  through  10+10  and  20—10,  also 
reading  and  writing  Roman  numerals  to  one  hundred,  forward,  back- 
ward, and  irregularly.  Counting  should  still  be  practiced,  and  the 
exercise  may  embrace  counting  by  twos  —  as  2,  4,  6,  etc.,  or  1,  3,  5,  etc., 
as  far  as  100. 


SEVENTH    GRADE. 


Reading  and  Spelling. —  First  half  of  Second  Reader,  with  careful  at- 
tention to  punctuation,  illustrations,  and  definitions;  short  daily  drill 
in  enunciating  difficult  combinations  of  consonants,  and  the  more  dif- 
ficult words  of  the  reading -lessons;  spelling,  both  by  letters  and  by 
sounds,  half  through  monosyllabic  words  in  the  Speller,  and  from 
the  reading-lessons. 

Multiplication  and  Division  Tables,  through  5s;  Arabic  and  Roman  nu- 
nerals  to  500;  exercises  in  adding  and  subtracting  series  of  numbers. 
The  multiplication  and  division  tables  may  easily  be  learned  together 
and  at  the  same  time.  When  the  child  learns  that  four  times  five  is 
twenty,  he  may  also  readily  learn  that  five  is  contained  four  times  in 
twenty.  Suppose  the  child  to  be  constructing  his  own  tables,  he 
makes  five  marks,  and  five  more,  and  so  on  until  he  has  four  sets 
of  these  marks,  thus:  IIIII  IIIII  IIIII  IlIII.  When  he  counts 
these  marks  and  finds  twenty  of  them,  he  can  not  help  seeing  that 
there  are  four  fives  in  twenty.  Now  let  him  take  five  times  four  in 
the  same  manner,  and  he  will  not  only  multiply  four  by  five,  but  he 
will  also  learn  that  there  are  five  fours  in  twenty. 

By  way  of  review,  let  an  exercise  of  this  kind  be  given: 

3X4=                   I  X5  =  30  |2XX'2=12 

3X     =15             I  2X2X4=  I      3X3X5  = 
or  this: 

X      -20  I        X  =15    I        X  =30    I        X      =40 

In  three  of  the  above  cases  the  blanks  may  be  filled  by  more  than  one 
set  of  numbers,  without  going  beyond  what  the  grade  requires,  as: 
2X10  =  20  I  5X6  =  30  I  5X8  =  40 

5  X    4  =  20  I  3  X  10  =  30  I  4  X  10  =  40 

This  exercise  will  keep  children  well  employed  at  their  seats. 

Solutions. — 9.  "A  log  20  feet  long  was  lying  on  the  middle  line  ©fa 
road.     A  team  was  hitched  to  one  end,  and  it  was  drawn  at  right  an- 
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gles  to  the  road  for  50  feet;  the  weight,  during  the  process,  being  upon 
the  other  end  of  the  log,  which  is  now  in  the  edge  of  the  road.  Re- 
quired, the  curve  described  by  the  end  of  the  log  on  the  ground,  the 
length  of  that  curve,  and  the  width  of  the  road." 

/Solution:  Let  AB  represent 
the  middle  of  the  road,  and  DE 
the  edge  of  it.     Let  the  end  B 
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of  the  log  be  drawn  along  the 
line  BC  till  it  comes  into  the 
position  CD,  the  end  A  describ- 
ing the  curve  AD. 

Put  AB=DC=20=a,  and  BC=50=6.  Let  x  and  y  be  coordinates  of 
the  point  D,  and  2=:the  curve  AD,  B  being  the  origin.  Now,  since  the 
log  is  continually   tangent  to  the  curve  AD,   we  have  immediately 

lb? 
1-f --5-5  =  a ...  [1].       Squaring,    transposing,   and   dividing  by  y*, 

dx^      a^—y^      r,,-.      -p    .        ..  ^      dx        ^/di^ 

-T-5  = J—  ...  L-^J.     Extracting  square  root,  — r  = 

is  negative,  because  as  x  increases  y  decreases.    . '.  dx- 

If  we  put  y=|/^3l^,   we  obtain  y'^=a^ — v-;  — —  ^— ^ 

comes,  by  substitution,  dx=^  2_  a—  z_  i  —  dv-.-lJ)] 

x=Jalog.(^)— v+C...[6].     When  x=0,  ?;=0,  and  C=0; 

^alog.  f    j — v...[7].         Restoring  the  value  of  v,  we  have  x^ 

Jalog.  (  _  ,^_=J — y'a»-y8...[8],  the  equation,  in  rectangular  coor- 
dinates, to  the  curve  traced  by  the  end  of  the  log  on  the  ground,  which 
is  called  the  ^tractrix'. 

"When  3/=0,  x  is  infinite;  therefore  the  axis  of  x  is  an  asymptote  to 
the  curve,  and,  however  far  the  log  may  be  drawn,  as  specified  in  the 
problem,  the  end  on  the  ground  can  never  come  exactly  on  the  line 
BC,  or  that  line  produced. 

Transposing  [7],  x+v  =  ^alog.  l^^j  ...[9].      When  BC  =  x  +  v=b, 

^alog.  f -^— j  ^6...  [10].     Dividing  by  ^a,  and  then  changing  to  ex- 

a+v        ^  b 

ponentials,  -^11^  =  60=6^°,  by  putting —=71,  where  e=2.718281828,  the 

base    of    the    Naperian    system    of    Logarithms.  Whence,    v  = 

2n  I  1  ^=^19.732285  feet=CE.      BD-BC-CD=A-^^H:rr-=half  the 
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•2a(e^—l) 
width  of  the  road.     .•.  2b—     \^     , 

the  road.     For  the  length  of  the  curve  we  have  dz 

dyy'gt-y^ 


60.535428  feet  =  the  width  of 
But 


dx=  — 


Vdx'^dy\ 
ady 


making  this  substitution,  we  get  dz^— — .       Inte 


grating,  z^^ — a\og.y-rC 

n 

a  log.a — a  log.?/=a  log. 


y 

a  log.  a. 


When  ;:  =  0,  y=:a;  hence  C: 

y  •         '         €^"+1 

'2ae° 
and  reducing,  we  find  y=  -in     i  =^  3.261424  feet  =  DE.      Substituting 

this   value   of   y   in    the    expression    for    z,    we   finally    obtain    z  = 

^^J  =36.2713  feetzrlength  of  the  curve  AD.     To  find  the 

area  ADEBA,  we  have,  putting  A  for  the  area  sought,  dA  =  ydx;  or, 
substituting  the  value  of  dx,  dA  =  — dyy/a^-y^.       Integrating,  A  ■= 

^a*cos-i— —  Jj/v/^^  +  C.       When   ^=0,   y=:a,  and  C=0;    .:  A  = 
^a'cos-^^—lyVa^-y^.     When  y  =  -^^z^,  we  have  ^  =  Ja^cos-M  ^^^  j 
._-i  _i_  A     .  _^  i_  ■>  —  tjjg  g^pgj^  q£  ^Yie  circle  de- 


2(g3n 


{e'-+\y 


And  when  v=0,  A 


scribed  on  AB  as  a  diameter.  artemas  martin. 

Mr.  Martin  has  also  sent  another  solution  of  the  same  problem,  which  we 
are  compelled  to  omit. 

18.  Let  ABCD  represent  the  square  lot.  Since 
the  lot  is  12  rods  square,  and  no  tree  must  be 
within  half  a  rod  of  the  fence,  there  will  be  12 
trees  in  the  first  row.  The  second  row  (the 
trees  being  disposed  as  in  the  diagram)  will 
contain  11  trees;  the  third,  12,  and  so  on.  The 
distance  between  the  rows,  ad,  will  be  equal  to 
the  perpendicular  of  the  equilateral  triangle 
whose  sides  are  equal  to  the  distance  between 
Khe  trees,  equal  3^1/3  =  0.866+  in  this  example. 
11  H- 0.866+ =  12,  rejecting  the  remainder.  12  + 
1  =  13  =  the  number  of  rows.  As  the  number  of 
rows  is  odd,  7  of  them  will  contain  12  trees 
each,  and  6  will  contain  11  trees  each.  12X7  = 
84;  11X6  =  66;  84  +  66  =  150,  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  trees  that  can  be  planted  on  the  lot  as 
per  question. 

If  the  trees  were  planted  in  squares,  only  144 
could  be  planted.  ARTEMAS  MARTIN. 

5  and  17  were  received  from  H.C.  F.,  too  late  for 


[Note. —  In  the  manuscript  dia- 
gram, the  first  and  second  trees  in 
the  first  row  and  the  firHt  one  in 
the  seciind  row  are  joined  hy  lines 
forming  an  equilateral  triangle, 
the  trees  beinR  designated  as  6,  c 
and  a  respectively,  ami  the  auRle  a 
and  the  line  l)C  being  liisected  by  a 
line  c/a.  It  is  no'  convenient  for 
us  to  represent  this. —  Pubusrer.] 

Solutions  to  Problems  12, 
insertion  last  mouth. 
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EDITOR'S     CHAIR, 


Valedictory. — With  the  present  number  the  connection  of  the  un- 
dersigned with  this  journal,  as  its  Editor,  will  formally  cease.  It 
ceased  in  reality  months  ago.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the 
editorial  duties  have  been  performed  by  Professor  Albert  Stetson,  of 
the  Normal  University,  who  has  labored  not  only  without  money  and 
without  price,  but  even  without  the  pittance  of  fame  that  would  have 
come  from  having  his  name  on  the  title-page;  in  other  words,  without 
receiving  credit  for  the  work  he  was  doing.  The  present  opportunity 
is  gladly  used  for  rendering  him  tardy  justice.  In  his  own  contribu- 
tions Prof  S.  has  shown  his  eminent  fitness  for  editorial  responsibili- 
ties. Our  own  obligations  to  him  for  his  timely  aid  are  very  great, 
and  are  hereby  gratefully  acknowledged. 

And  we  desire  to  put  on  record  once  more  our  obligation  to  Profess- 
ors Hewett  and  Pillsbury  for  their  very  acceptable  labors.  To  the 
former  the  readers  of  the  Teacher  have  been  indebted  for  many  an 
article,  at  once  sensible,  philosophical,  and  racy.  The  latter  has,  with 
no  little  labor,  and  with  excellent  judgment,  selected  and  arranged 
most  of  the  educational  intelligence.  They  have  our  thanks,  and  we 
think  they  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  their  readers. 

On  a  review  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Teacher  has  been  edited  by 
the  undersigned,  much  is  found  that  deserves  criticism.  We  have  in 
our  mind  an  ideal  of  what  a  teachers'  journal  ought  to  be;  but  we 
regret  to  say  that  the  teachers  of  Illinois  have  not  had  a  living  illus- 
tration of  this  ideal  in  the  numbers  edited  by  us.  We  entered 
upon  the  work  with  the  best  intentions.  We  have  indulged  in  the 
best  and  most  beneficent  designs  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  every  sep- 
arate month.  Perhaps  they  have  been  used  for  pavement  in  accord- 
ance with  the  gruft"  maxim  of  that  uncourtly  tory.  Dr.  Johnson, — 
though  we  hope  they  have  done,  at  the  worst,  only  negative  harm. 
But  we  have  done  the  best  we  could  under  the  circumstances ;  and  we 
consider  ourself  as  having  sinned  only  in  consenting  to  undertake 
what,  for  the  want  of  time,  we  could  not  perform. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  change  the  expectations  with  which  the  Teacher 
is  published?  Is  it  not  possible,  with  the  present  educational  force  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  to  secure  for  it  such  a  circulation  as  will  enable  it 
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to  pay  its  editor?  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  reliable  services  can 
or  ought  to  be  secured.  Why  can  not  the  teachers  of  the  state  put 
their  hands  to  the  work  and  procure  for  it  such  a  circulation  ?  For 
our  part,  we  are  in  favor  of  putting  the  Teacher  on  such  a  basis  of 
prosperity  that  its  editor  may  be  paid,  and  that  he  may  thus  be  put 
under  an  obligation,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  to  furnish  a  journal  worthy 
of  this  great  state. 

On  retiring  from  the  editorship  of  the  Teacher,  we  take  pleasure  in 
expressing  our  thanks  to  the  gentlemanly  publisher  for  many  courte- 
sies, and  for  the  exercise  of  much  patience.  May  his  future  relations 
be  such  as  to  call  for  fewer  exhibitions  of  the  latter  virtue!  And  may 
he  live  many  years  with  no  abatement  of  the  high  reputation  he  has 
acquired  by  the  accuracy,  beauty  and  general  excellence  of  his  print- 
ing;— for,  whatever  may  have  been  the  failings  of  the  Teacher,  its 
typography  has  always  been  of  the  best. 

And  of  the  gentleman  selected  for  our  successor,  no  less  can  be  said 
than  that  he  has  in  abundance  the  ability,  and  we  doubt  not  the  will, 
to  make  the  Teacher  what  it  ought  to  be.  We  are  happy  to  commit 
this  important  interest  into  his  hands,  and  we  hereby  promise  him 
our  most  cordial  cooperation  and  support.  Under  him  may  the  jour- 
nal prosper  as  it  has  never  prospered  before,  and  may  it  become  more 
and  more  a  worthy  exponent  of  the  educational  spirit  of  Illinois! 

EICHARD  EDWARDS. 

In  severing  the  connection  that  has  existed  for  the  two  years  last 
past,  the  undersigned  desires  to  return  thanks  to  all  those  who 
have  during  that  time  performed  editorial  labor  upon  the  Teacher. 
He  regrets  that  he  has  no  more  substantial  compensation  to  offer,  and 
would  add  his  own  earnest  wish  to  that  exjDressed  by  President  Ed- 
wards, that  the  journal  may  be  placed  on  such  a  financial  basis  as 
hereafter  to  afford  its  editors  a  fair  pecuniary  remuneration  for  their 
services. 

The  announcements  for  1867  will  be  found  in  the  Prospectus  accom- 
panying this  number  of  the  Teacher,  to  which  attention  is  invited. 

N.  C.  NASON. 


Texas. —  We  have  received  &  Report  of  Texas  State  Teachers'  Convention,  held 
at  Houston,  July  4,  1866.  Oue  would  naturally  expect  to  find  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  any  body  meeting  upon  that  day  some  patriotic  sentiments;  but  we 
find  none  in  this  report.  We  do  find  resolutions  condemning  the  attempts  of 
people  of  the  North  to  'interfere'  with  the  negro^  and  asserting  that  in  the 
South  are  the  only  true  friends  of  the  black  race.     We  find,  also,  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  the  object  of  all  educational  conventions  is  to  promote  the 
cause  of  education,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  except  incidentally. 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Teachers'  Convention,  held  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
in  the  month  of  August,  1865,  acted  unworthy  of  the  high  position  they  occu- 
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pied  by  utterances  well  calculated  to  wound  the  feelings  of  southern  teachers, 
and  which  have  no  foundation  in  fact. 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  entreat  conventions,  North  and  South,  to  abstain 
from  crimination  and  recrimination. 

Surely,  the  work  of  reconstruction  must  begin  at  the  very  foundation,  if 
teachers  are  so  tainted  with  secession. 

New- York  City  Evening  Schools. — -The  Board  of  Education  have  provided 
for  twenty-five  evening  schools.  They  were  opened  the  first  Monday  of  Octo- 
ber, and  are  to  continue  eighteen  weeks.  The  exercises  are  held  on  each  even- 
ing of  the  usual  school-days,  from  7  to  9}4  o'clock.  Male  pupils  must  be  at 
least  14  years  of  age,  and  female  pupils  12.  Male  principals  receive  for  each 
evening's  service  $3.50,  female  principals  $2.75 ;  male  assistants  $2.50,  female 
assistants  $1.50.    Books  are  furnished  free.    Certificates  of  progress  are  awarded. 

Fish  in  the  Amazon. —  Prof.  Agassiz,  in  a  recent  address  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  stated  that  he  had  collected  eighteen  hundred  new  species  of  fish  in  the 
waters  of  the  Amazon,  and  that  the  whole  number  of  species  there  was  at  least 
three  thousand. 

Williams  College  has  just  opened,  with  classes  numbering  as  follows :  Fresh- 
man, 51;  Sophomore,  35;  Junior,  48;  Senior,  51. 


LOCAL      INTELLIGENCE. 


Livingston  County. —  A  three-days  Institute  was  held,  Oct.  23d,  24th,  and 
25th,  in  Pontiac.  The  morning  session  of  the  first  day  was  devoted  to  an  exer- 
cise in  Reading,  conducted  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hunter,  Principal  of  the  Pontiac  Pub- 
lic School. 

In  the  afternoon,  after  a  short  exercise  in  Spelling,  Prof.  Hewett,  of  the  Normal 
University,  lectured  upon  the  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching,  and  more  particularly 
upon  the  subject  of  'Things  to  help  to  Suppress  Noise  in  Schools'.  Some  of  the 
means  suggested  were  these:  The  teacher,  by  example,  should  teach  what  he 
wishes  his  pupils  to  be,  quiet,  in  manners  and  actions.  At  the  same  time,  there 
should  be  work,  activity,  and  good  order.  Books  and  slates  should  be  handled  as 
carefully  as  possible.  Small  signals  should  be  used  to  call  attention,  or  to  give 
orders;  such  as  ringing  the  bell  only  just  long  enough  to  call  attention.  The 
first  call,  the  first  signal,  should  be  obeyed.  An  excellent  manner  for  the  pupil 
desiring  to  ask  a  question  during  school-hours  is  to  have  him  simply  to  set  up  a 
book  on  its  end  upon  his  desk ;  and  when  the  teacher  can  attend  to  it,  he  goes 
to  the  desk,  and  learning  what  is  wanted,  if  he  can,  does  the  errand  for  the 
pupil.  The  reason  for  doing  this  is.  the  pupil  soon  learns  not  to  trouble  the 
teacher  with  useless  questions.  It  was  further  stated,  "There  are  two  kinds  of 
noises  in  schools  —  the  sounds  of  business,  and  useless  noise.  Extreme  silence  is 
not  desirable.  The  stillness  may  be  made  oppressive,  and  it  is  so  when  the  minds 
of  both  teacher  and  pupils  are  uiure  alert  for  some  little  noise  than  intent  upon 
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the  subject  of  their  lessons."  The  appointment  of  committees  to  perform  some 
of  the  nocessiiry  worli  about  the  school-room  was  approved  of, —  such  as  answer- 
ing calls  at.  the  door,  making  fires,  bringing  water,  airing  the  room  at  recess.  It 
was  not  thought  necessary  to  call  the  roll  daily  in  school-houses  where  there  are 
but  few  scholars;  but  when  the  teacher  can  not  distinctly  remember  the  names 
of  all,  let  the  call  be  made,  by  numbers  in  stead  of  names. 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  Music,  by  Miss  Emily 
K.  Johnson,  the  audience  joining  in  the  singing  of  several  favorite  Sunday- 
School  songs ;  Queries,  and  Miscellany. 

In  the  evening  Pres.  Edwards,  of  the  State  Normal  University,  delivered  a 
lecture  upon  the  subject  of  Education.  It  was  a  brilliant,  mind-awakening  effort 
of  this  great  educator.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  most  warmly  and  heartily  tendered 
by  the  audience  to  the  speaker. 

On  the  second  day,  after  the  opening  exercises,  the  first  subject  taken  up  was 
'Geography  —  The  best  way  to  teach  it'.  In  considering  this  subject  the  follow- 
ing things  were  advised  :  That  general  principles  must  be  understood.  Certain 
things  must  be  learned  in  Geography,  while  some  things  may  be  omitted.  Exam- 
ine first  the  lesson,  telling  the  class  what  things  they  are  expected  to  learn  and 
explain;  tlien  hold  them  strictly  accountable  for  the  work.  Awaken  all  the  in- 
terest possible.  Use  chiefly  map  work,  not  much  description  with  beginners; 
map-drawing  was  specially  urged;  fix  outlines;  trace  the  coast;  follow  up  the 
rivers;  note  cities;  compare  in  size  and  location;  give  characteristics;  pro- 
nounce and  spell  the  names;  seek  the  aid  of  Webster's  Dictionary;  and  in 
bounding,  always  follow  the  same  order. 

'The  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching'  was  again  introduced,  ancJin  general  dis- 
cussion it  was  concluded,  as  to  '  the  manner  tlie  teacher  should  conduct  himself 
before  the  school  and  in  the  neighborliood' — He  should  not  put  on  aim,  pomp, 
and  style ;  neither  show  excessive  humility, —  craving  pardon  for  his  existence, 
appearing  ready  to  give  way  to  the  advice  of  all, —  but  be  himself,  act  naturally, 
plainly,  candidl_v.  Do  as  good  sense  dictates.  The  first  thing  in  opening  a 
school  should  be  to  set  the  pupils  to  work.  In  the  mean  time  let  the  teacher 
strive  to  find  out  the  standing,  qualifications  and  names  of  those  under  his  charge, 
remembering  that  idleness  begets  mischief  Try  to  create  good  impressions  at 
the  start. 

The  subject  of  Devotional  Exercises  called  out  several  opinions ;  but  the  majority 
agreed  that  reading  tlie  Scriptures  (a  few  verses),  singing  a  hymn,  and  repeating 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  may  and  shonld  be  engaged  in  by  every  teacher,  whether  pro- 
fessor of  religion  or  not,  at  the  opening  of  the  school  in  the  morning.  This 
should  be  done  reverentially  and  in  order.  Explanations  which  are  not  sectarian 
were  advised.  As  to  making  rules,  all  that  is  necessary  at  the  start  is  to  make 
this  the  ^rea^  rule:  Do  right,  try  lo  lem~n.  As  to  special  rules,  make  them  only 
when  needed,  because  the  logical  tendency  of  a  great  number  of  rules  would  seem 
to  give  license  to  the  pupil  to  feel  he  might  do  tliose  things  that  were  not  forbid- 
den. In  governing  a  school,  fiequently  ask  the  question  h  it  right?  The  rule 
'Do  right'  forbids  the  doing  of  those  things  that  are  wrong  in  themselves:  other 
things  are  wrong  because  a  known  command  is  disobeyed. 

At  the  opening  of  the  afteruoou  session  religious  exercises  were  conducted  by 
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the  Young  Men's  Chrisfuin  Association,  by  invitation.  An  exercise  in  Spelling 
followed  ;  after  wliich  the  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching  was  again  taken  up.  It 
was  advised  that  a  certain  hour  be  .set  apart  for  each  class,  as  this  promotes  order 
and  aids  in  fixing  those  habits  so  important  through  life.  As  regards  school  gov- 
ernment, pupils  should  feel  that  the  teacher  makes  laws  and  governs  them  for 
their  own  good.  The  teacher  should  divest  himself  of  personal  feeling  ;  not 
feel  that  he  himself  were  personally  insulted  if  his  rules  are  not  kept.  Strive  to 
keep  away  feelings  of  antagonism. 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was  occupied  by  Music,  by  Miss  E.  K.  John- 
son ;  Queries,  and  Miscellany. 

In  the  evening  Prof  Hewett  lectured  upon  >  Pride  an  Enemy  to  Learning'.  The 
lecture  was  a  rare  treat,  and  the  audience  signified  tlieir  appreciation  and  appro- 
val of  it  by  a  vote  of  thanks. 

On  the  third  day,  after  the  usual  opening  exercises,  the  morning  session  was 
occupied  as  follows:  Arithmetic,  conducted  by  Mr.  M.  Jaynes,  of  Odell;  an  essay 
on  'Books',  Mr.  S.  Olney,  of  Fairbury;  Reading,  by  Mr.  Hunter  and  Prof. 
Hewett. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Tlieory  and  Art  of  Teaching  was  again  resumed  by  Prof. 
Hewett,  the  special  topic  under  consideration  being  'School  Government'.  The 
leading  points  noticed  were  these  : 

(1.)  The  teacher  must  be  masler  ;  not  to  show  his  importance,  but  because  it 
is  right  and  necessary.  (2.)  The  teacher  should  govern  as  little  as  possible,  pro- 
vided the  object  is  attained.  (3.)  The  teacher  should  be  deliberate,  not  so  much 
as  to  waste  time,  but  should  not  get  in  such  a  hurry  that  his  thoughts  will  be- 
come confused ;  and  to  attain  this  dispatch  and  coolness,  he  needs  to  prepare 
himself  beforehand  —  prepare  to  teach  the  subject  out  of  school-hours,  and  come 
before  his  class  complete  master  of  the  subject,  and  able  to  illustrate  every  point 
so  clearly  that  every  child  will  understand  it.  (4.)  If  school  government  suc- 
ceeds, the  teacher  must  be  just:  do  not  decide  with  too  much  haste.  (5.)  If  a 
teacher  succeeds  with  government  in  school,  he  must  always  tell  the  truth, — 
beware  of  scolding,  saying  hastily  "I'll  punish  you  if  you  ever  do  that  again," 
"I'll  punish  the  next  boy  who  does  this,"  etc..  and  then  afterward  allow  his 
rules  and  regulations  to  be  broken  over,  only  to  threaten  with  the  same  old 
threat.  (6.)  The  teacher  should  not  show  suspicion  :  not  be  guilty  of  showing  tricks, 
of  peaking,  sneaking,  trying  to  impress  the  pupils  how  sharp  he  is.  This  is  the  way 
to  teach  them  to  be  rogues  and  hypocrites.  However,  special  wrongs  should  be 
looked  after,  and  honest  witnesses  against  wrong  called  for.  (7.)  Be  decided  — 
do  not  be  teased  to  yield  a  point  once  thoughtfully  decided  as  right.  (8.)  The 
teacher  must  govern  himself,  rule  his  own  spirit,  keep  down  his  own  passions, 
and,  seeking  wisdom  from  the  Great  Teacher,  be  faithful  as  one  who  must  give  an 
account  of  the  very  responsible  station  he  occupies.  And  finally,  every  teacher 
was  admonished  to  be  true  to  his  calling,  to  labor  with  a  warm  loving  heart,  be 
earnest  to  do  good,  to  labor  for  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  the  pupils.     Then  will  the  teacher's  reward  be  sure  and  blessed. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  of  the  following  import:  (1.)  That  the  next  Insti- 
tute be  held  in  Odell,  in  April,  1867.  (2.)  Thanking  Prof  Hewett  for  his  services 
as  conductor  of  the  Institute,  and  Pres.  Edwards  for  his  lecture.      (3.)  Thanking 
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the  citizens  of  Pontiac  for  hospitality.  (4.)  Thanking  Mr.  Hill,  County  Superin- 
tendent, for  the  efficient  performance  of  his  duties,  both  in  connection  with  the 
Institute  and  as  County  Superintendent.  (5.)  Thanking  the  Y.  M.  Christian 
Association  for  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  teachers  and  others.  (6.)  That  the  In- 
stitute was  a  success:  thanking  those  teachers  who  had  taken  part  in  the  meet- 
ing, and  exhorting  others  to  attend  in  future.  (7.)  Advising  the  use  in  the 
schools  of  the  county  of  McGuft'ey's  new  series  of  Readers  and  Spellers,  Ray's 
Arithmetics,  Mitchell's  New  Geographies,  Pinneo's  Grammars,  and  Goodrich's 
Histories. 

[The  foregoing  is  condensed  from  the  full  report  published  in  the  Pontiac  Sen- 
tinel.] 

The  Lake  Cocxty  Teachers'  Association  held  an  Institute  at  Waukegan,  be- 
ginning Monday,  Oct.  2'2d,  and  continuing  five  days.  Mr.  H.  H.  Boycc,  County 
Superintendent,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and,  after  the  usual  preliminary  busi- 
ness, delivered  a  brief  address  enumerating  the  objects  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Aylesworth,  of  the  Central  Grammar  School,  Waukegan,  by  request,  pro- 
ceeded to  show  his  method  of  teaching  Primary  Grammar.  la  teaching  it  was 
important  to  get  the  idea  plainly  before  the  pupil,  and  one  of  the  difficulties  in 
teaching  grammar  to  little  ones  was  that  the  terms  confused  them.  With  such 
scholars  he  would,  for  the  time  being,  discard  terms  like  'noun',  'adjective', 
'  verb',  etc.,  and  sabstitute  terms  readily  understood.  For  example,  he  would 
write  a  short  sentence  on  the  blackboard,  as  "The  teacher  struck  the  table"; 
analyze  it,  and  resolve  it  into  subject,  action,  and  object.  Such  a  word  as  'pred- 
icate', and  all  abstruse  terms  to  cloud  tlie  ni'^aning,  he  would  avoid  with  little 
ones.  Leslie  Lewis,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  Academy,  asked  Mr.  Aylesworth  some 
questions,  and  objected  to  the  definition  of  a  preposition  as  a  'relative  word'. 
After  a  recess  of  five  minutes,  Mr.  Lewis  gave  his  views  as  to  the  teaching  of 
Mental  Arithmetic.  He  showed  how  teachers  can  interest  their  scholars,  and 
prove  arithmetical  facts  to  the  inquiring,  and  some  times  sceptical,  young  mind. 
The  shorter  an  analysis  was  the  better.  Questions  were  asked,  answered,  and 
explained,  by  many  ladies,  in  about  one-twentieth  of  the  time .  it  would  puzzle 
business  men  to  get  the  correct  solutioi;  in;  but,  during  the  mental  arithmetic,  a 
nice  question  arose  as  to  the  use  of  'which  are'  and  'which  is',  in  connection 
with  the  number  35.  Mr.  Boyce  was  opposed  to  formulas.  Miss  Fay  supposed 
the  query  of  a  child,  and  asked  Mr.  Boyce  what  he  would  say  in  such  a  case, 
Mr.  Boyce  would  have  them  give  tlie  reason.  In  the  evening  Prof  A.  A.  Griffith 
delivered  an  address  upon  Vocal  Culture,  followed  by  Readings. 

On  Tuesday  the  morning  session  was  devoted  to  Reading  by  Prof.  Griffith; 
exercises  in  Grammar,  by  Mr.  Ayleswortii,  iii:d  Arithmetic  by  Mr.  S.  H.  White,  of 
Chicago.  In  the  afternoon,  Prof.  J.  H.Warren,  of  Eastman's  Chicago  Business  Col- 
lege, lectured  on  How  to  Teach  Writing,  giving  illustrations  on  the  blackboard.  Mr. 
White  followed  with  an  exercise  in  Arithmetic,  giving  his  views  upon  How  to 
Teach  Arithmetic.  Tiie  remainder  of  the  time  until  recess  was  occupied  by 
Prof  Griffith.  After  recess  the  'Query-Box'  was  opened,  and  its  contents  were 
investigated.  Query  1  :  Is  it  correct  to  use  the  word  is  in  stead  of  are  in  reciting 
the  multiplication-table  ?  Mr.  Aylesworth  thought  either  form  of  expression  right. 
2:  What  would  vou  do  with  a  scholar  who  said  'I  sha'n't',  to  his  teacher?     Prof 
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Griflath  would  endeavor  to  show  him  his  folly.  If  a  very  bad  boy,  he  might  ask 
him  home  to  tea  with  him.  He  would  have  teachers  adapt  them.selves  to  circum- 
Btances.  He  would  speak  to  the  boy  like  a  friend.  Was  opposed  to  the  free  use 
of  corporal  punishment.  3:  How  many  minutes  should  a  pupil  devote  to  writ- 
ing at  a  time.  Mr.  E.  While  thought  that  in  common  schools  thirty  to  forty  min- 
utes was  quite  long  enough,  and  that  time  should  be  varied  by  different  copies. 
4:  Which  is  correct  —  to  say  three  teaspooiisfull,  or  three  teaspoonfulls,  of  any 
thing?  [No  satisfactory  answer  seems  to  have  been  given  to  this  query.]  5: 
What  would  you  do  with  children  who  tattle?  Mr.  S.  H.  White  replied — Do  you 
mean  tale-bearers,  or  whisperers?  In  either  case,  would  it  not  be  well  to  form  a 
public  opinion  in  the  school  to  punish  such  off'enses  by  making  them  viewed  with 
disfavor  ?  6 :  What  would  you  do  with  pupils  who  quarrel  at  recess  and  at  noon  ? 
Prof  Griffith  answered  this  in  the  same  manner  as  the  second  query.  7:  Which 
expression  is  preferable  for  the  teachei-  to  use  in  speaking  to  the  pupil — 'Come 
here',  or  'Come  to  me'?  In  the  discussion  of  this  query  other  questions 
were  suggested,  and  in  the  consideration  of  them  the  original  query  seems  to 
have  been  lost  sight  of  After  a  few  moments'  recess,  a  discussion  on  How  to 
Organize  a  School  took  place,  participated  in  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Rolfe,  of  Chicago ; 
Mr.  S.  H.  White,  Prof  Griffith,  and  others.  The  Extraction  of  the  Square  Root 
was  then  taken  up  by  Mr.  S.  H.  White,  who,  in  about  twenty  minutes,  made  the 
square  of  99  so  plain  that  a  child  of  tender  years  might  understand  it.  His  illus- 
tration on  the  blackboard,  and  supposition  of  a  square  sheet  of  card-board  cut 
into  9,801  pieces,  was  most  admirably  conceived. 

On  Wednesday  moining  tliere  were  exercises  in  Music,  under  Prof  Blacknian,  of 
Chicago;  classes  in  Arithmetic,  under  Mr.  White ;  and  examples  in  Reading,  by 
Prof  Griffith.  Pres't  Edwards,  of  the  State  Normal  University,  spoke  upon  How 
to  conduct  a  Recitation.  This  was  followed  by  a  very  general  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject, during  which  a  variety  of  questions  were  asked  and  answered.  Pres't  Edwards 
explained  his  mode  of  conducting  a  recitation  so  fully,  every  body  was  sorry 
when  his  time  was  up,  and  glad  that  he  was  to  speak  in  the  afternoon.  After  the 
opening  exercises  in  the  afternoon,  Pres't  Edwards  resumed  the  consideration  of 
this  subject.  He  made  his  protest,  emphatically,  against  our  rapid,  whirring  age. 
A  teacher  should  never  do  for  the  pupil  what  tlie  pupil  could  do  for  himself. 
Mental  discipline  (call  it  mental  gymnastics,  if  you  please)  is  the  great  end  of 
teaching.  Examination  as  to  the  pupil's  mental  state  should  always  precede  in- 
struction. The  teacher  must  be  obeyed,  but,  to  be  obeyed,  must  be  respected. 
The  teacher  who  was  not  obeyed  injured  his  or  her  scholars.  Under  his  hands 
'the  teachers'  were  pupils  again.  He  took  them  over  the  simple  regions  of 
geography,  and  by  the  illustration  of  the  properties  of  the  sponge,  and  of  cold 
and  heated  iron,  showed  them  the  very  path  of  the  Storm  god  :  why  certain  re- 
gions were  dry,  and  others  inundated  with  rain  ;  how  cold  contracted,  and  heat  ex- 
panded; and  how  benign  nature  was  greater  than  puny  man.  He  alluded  to 
intellectual  dishonesty  in  his  remarks.  No  new  thing  it  was:  it  was  far  worse  and 
far  different  from  robbing  hen-roosts.  Ho  was  not  in  favor  of  direct  questions  to 
a  class,  to  be  answered  by  'yes' or 'no',  but  believed  answers  in  concert  some 
times  gave  opportunity  to  awaken  a  class  from  lethargy.  The  Western  idea  of 
education  was  to  amass  facts.     A  very  wrong  idea;  for,  without  mental  discipline 
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and  the  power  to  make  them  sivailable,  the  mere  mass  of  facts  was  a  useless  pos- 
session. An  opportunity  of  asking  questions  being  offered,  Mr.  S.  H.  White 
asked  — "  Had  you  a  class  of  20  pupils,  would  you  stop  its  work  to  make  an  ex- 
planation to  one  of  inferior  capacity  ?  "  Pres.  Edwards  replied  —  No  !  For  a 
class  in  school  is,  at  best,  but  a  compromise,  as  is  all  civilized  society.  It  were 
always  best  to  adapt  explanations  to  the  average  intelligence  of  the  class.  After 
a  brief' recess,  Mr.  S.  H.  White  examined  the  teachers  in  Notation.  After  this 
exercise  the  Query-Box  was  again  opened.  We  have  not  space  for  the  queries 
and  answers,  most  of  which  were  of  no  great  importance.  A  resolution  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  S.  H.  White  was  adopted,  and  a  series  of  resolutions  condemning  the  action 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  refusing  to  appropriate  $100  for  the  support  of 
the  Association,  and  asking  an  appropriation  of  $200  from  that  body.  The  after- 
noon session  closed  with  Music,  by  Prof.  Blackmail.  The  evening  was  occupied 
by  an  address  by  Pres't  Edwards. 

Thursday  morning  Prof  Blackman  drilled  the  Institute  in  Music.  The  Query- 
box  was  again  opened  and  its  contents  disposed  of;  after  which  Prof.  E.  White 
occupied  some  twenty  minutes  upon  Penmanship.  He  claimed  it  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  young  should  be  taught  to  write.  It  was  of  as  much 
importance  as  reading.  He  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  system  in  all  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  school-room,  so  tiiat  no  time  be  lost  in  getting  ready  for  exercises. 
He  gave  some  interesting  hints  in  regard  to  correspondence.  Every  business 
letter  should  be  a  telegraphic  dispatch.  He  also  spoke  at  some  length  about 
folding  letters  and  addressing  envelopes.  The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to 
Music,  exercises  in  Reading  and  Composition,  and  the  report  of  the  Critics.  In 
the  evening  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  deliv- 
ered an  address  on  School  Government,  and  the  importance  of  suitable  school- 
buildings,  and,  for  nearly  two  hours,  enchained  the  attention  of  his  audience. 

The  sessions  of  Friday  were  similar  to  those  of  previous  days,  and  a  Sociable 
in  the  evening  was  largely  attended,  and  greatly  enjoyed  by  those  who  were 
present. 

[The  foregoing  is  condensed  from  the  very  full  report  published  in  the  Wau- 
kegan  Gazette.] 

Pkoria  County. —  The  Peoria  County  Teachers'  Institute,  which  was  lately 
held  in  Elmwood,  was  botii  pleasant  and  profitable.  Upward  of  seventy 
teachers  were  present,  and  full  of  enthusiasm  in  their  noble  calling.  Prof.  E.  C. 
Hewett,  of  the  Normal  University,  had  charge  of  the  exercises,  and  conducted 
them  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  himself  and  satisfactory  to  the  members 
of  the  Institute.  Prof.  Hewett  is  a 'host'  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  will 
long  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  teachers  of  Peoria  county.  Our 
worthy  County  Superintendent,  N.  E.  Worthington,  was  present,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  no  county  in  the 
state  has  a  more  efficient  and  thorough  Superintendent  than  Peoria.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  appointed  for  the  ensuing  year  were   E.  H.  Phelps,  of  Peoria; 

P.  Clark,  of  Chiliicothe;  and  Miller,  of  Fllinwood.      Resolutions  were 

passed  thanking  Prof.  Hewett,  complimenting  Mr.  Worthington,  indorsing  Hon. 
Newton  Bateman,  and  recommending  Edwards'i*  Readers.  H. 
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Belleville. —  Tribute  of  Respect  to  Mr  Bunsen. —  At  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
Belleville  Teachers'  Institute,  held  October  13th,  1866,  it  was 


,  That  the  President  of  the  Institute  act  as  chairman  of  a  committee  of  three  —  the 
other  members  to  be  appointed  by  him  —  to  prepare  a  paper  expressing  the  sentiments  of  this 
Institute  in  regard  to  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Bunsen  from  the  Board  of  Directors. 

At  a  called  meeting  of  the  Institute,  held  Monday,  November  12th,  1866,  the 
committee  reported  the  following: 

Your  Committee  appointed  to  give  an  expression  of  the  estimation  in  which  we 
hold  the  past  labors  of  Mr.  Bunsen,  whose  official  relations  to  us  have  recently 
terminated,  do  hereby  respectfully  submit  the  following  letter: 

Mr.  Geokge  Bunsen, —  Esteemed  Friend :  In  view  of  your  long-continued  con- 
nection with  us  as  School  Director  and  as  a  member  of  this  Institute,  and  in  view 
of  the  unexampled  zeal  and  untiring  industry  with  which  you  have  labored,  both 
in  a  public  and  private  capacity,  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  education, 
and  more  especially  for  the  welfare  of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city,  we,  the 
teachers  of  said  schools,  feel  that  there  is  due  you  from  us  some  public  recogni- 
tion of  your  services,  and  a  formal  expression  of  our  appreciation  of  them. 

Remembering  the  great  sacrifices  of  time  and  strength  and  personal  comfort 
which  you  have  made  for  many  successive  years  for  the  improvement  of  our 
schools, —  and  that,  too,  without  any  thought  of  remuneration  save  that  found  in 
the  consciousness  of  doing  a  noble  work ;  and  believing,  as  we  do,  that  the 
present  efficiency  of  our  schools  is  due  more  to  your  labors  and  enlightened 
views  in  regard  to  methods  of  teaching  than  to  those  of  any  other  single  individ- 
ual, we  feel  that,  by  reason  of  your  refusal  to  serve  longer  as  School  Director,  we 
have  practically  lost  the  services  of  a  steadfast  friend  and  wise  counselor,  and 
our  schools  those  of  an  impartial  and  faithful  director. 

Be  assured  that  the  aid  which  you  have  so  uniformly  and  freely  extended  to 
us  in  our  labors  will  be  remembered  with  gratitude,  and  that  your  devotion  to  the 
work  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  your  success  as  a  teacher,  will  ever  incite  us 
to  renewed  diligence  in  the  performance  of  our  duties. 

Although  your  official  relations  to  us  no  longer  exist,  we  hope  to  still  have,  from 
time  to  time,  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  your  society,  and  we  cordially  invite  you 
to  visit  us  in  our  respective  school-rooms,  where  your  presence  will  always,  as 
heretofore,  be  welcome. 

It  is  also  our  earnest  desire  that  you  should  attend  the  monthly  meetings  of  our 
Institute,  and  participate  with  us  in  its  exercises  as  in  days  of  yore. 

JAMES  P.  SLADE,) 
HENRY  RAAB,       VCommittee. 
MARY  EVANS,      J 

On  motion,  it  was  unanimously 

Resolved,  1st,  That  the  report  be  adopted  and  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  Institute. 

2d,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  present  a  copy  of  the 
report  to  Mr.  Bunsen,  and  request  the  papers  of  this  city,  both  English  and  German,  and  also  the 
Illinois  Teacher,  to  give  these  proceedings  a  space  in  their  columns. 

JAMES  P.  SLADE,  Pres't. 

Mary  Evans,  Secretary. 

We  are  glad  to  note  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Leavitt  and  Bond,  both  members  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  have  been  elected  members  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature. In  them  the  cause  of  education  will  find  warm  friends  and  earnest  advo- 
cates of  its  interests.  w. 
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The  Ogi^e  County  Teachkrs'  Institlte  met  in  Polo,  Thursday,  October  23d,  and 
was  in  session  four  days. 

The  morning  session  of  the  first  day  was  consumed  in  preliminary  business. 
In  the  afternoon,  after  the  appointment  of  committees,  Miss  Dora  Ford,  of  Polo, 
presented  a  class  of  children  from  six  to  seven  years  of  age,  who  read  several 
pieces  from  Mcftuffey's  Fourth  Reader,  illustrating  her  method  of  teaching  that 
important  branch.  Remarks  were  made  on  the  exercise  by  Messrs.  Piper  and 
Glenn.  Mr.  Crysler,  of  Bloomington,  spoke  on  Elocution.  Prof.  Metcalf,  of  the 
Normal  University,  occupied  a  short  time  in  Phonic  Drill;  after  which  Mr.  Kel- 
logg, of  Polo,  read  an  essay  on  the  subject  of  Graded  Schools,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  discussion  on  the  same,  in  which  Messrs.  Piper  and  Walker  partici- 
pated. On  motion,  the  teachers  of  the  Graded  Schools  in  Ogle  county  were 
required  to  meet  in  the  Hall,  at  8  a.m.  each  day,  to  discuss  this  question :  How  can 
we  improve  the  Graded  Schools  of  Ogle  county  ?  In  the  evening  Supt.  Wells  read 
an  essay — 'Young  Life', —  which  was  followed  by  a  practical  lecture  (subject  — 
'The  Model  Teacher'),  delivered  by  Rev.  S.  H.  Weller,  of  Rochelle.  Both  were 
highly  interesting  and  instructive. 

Wednesday  morning  Prof.  Metcalf  conducted  an  exercise  on  Phonic  Drill, 
which  was  followed  by  an  exercise  in  Grammar,  conducted  by  Rev.  A.  Hyde. 
Prof.  Metcalf  then  occupied  a  few  moments  with  the  Decimal  System.  After  a 
short  recess,  the  exercise  on  Phonic  Drill  was  continued.  Misses  Flanagan  and 
Gilbert  were  appointed  critics.  The  afternoon  was  occupied  by  exercises  in  the 
Phonic  Drill,  the  Decimal  System,  and  Mental  Arithmetic,  all  conducted  by  Prof. 
Metcalf;  Map-Drawing,  by  P.  R.  Walker,  of  Dement ;  and  a  Recitation,  by  Prof. 
Belding,  of  Mi.  Carroll.  In  the  evening,  after  a  Voluntary  on  the  organ  by  Mrs. 
Pierce,  of  Polo,  Prof  Belding  gave  another  Recitation.  Mr.-E.  Brown,  of  Polo, 
read  an  essay  on  Graded  Schools.  This  was  followed  by  vocal  music;  after 
which  Rev.  S.  H.  Weller  delivered  a  lecture  on  Education  as  a  Conservative  Ele- 
ment in  the  Nation,  and  the  evening  session  closed  with  Physical  Exercises,  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  Belding. 

Thursday  morning,  after  the  opening  exercises  and  the  report  of  the  critics,  an 
exercise  in  the  Phonic  Drill  was  had.  Miss  Young,  of  Rochella,  read  an  essay 
on  Primary  Schools.  Miss  Mumford,  of  Mt.  Morris,  read  an  essay  on  How  shall 
the  Schools  of  our  County  be  raised  to  a  Standard  of  Excellence  ?  Mrs.  Howe, 
of  Rochelle,  read  a  practical  essay  on  The  Organization  of  the  Intermediate 
Department  of  a  Graded  School.  Mr.  Holmes,  of  Polo,  read  an  essay  on  How 
shall  the  many  of  our  Districts  Schools  be  raised  to  the  Standard  of  Excellence? 

Those  who  had  read  essays  were  requested  to  hand  them  to  the  President 
for  publication  in  the  county  papers.  In  the  afternoon,  after  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  on  Sociable,  remarks  were  made  by  various  members  on  the  subjects 
of  Recitation  ;  The  best  method  of  causing  pupils  to  express  their  thoughts; 
Should  the  rod  be  used?  Will  the  law  sustain  the  teacher  in  the  use  of  it?  Mr. 
Campbell,  attorney,  from  Polo,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  law  authorizes  the 
teacher  to  use  the  rod  to  the  extent  of  enforcing  order  and  the  observance  of 
the  rules  of  school ;  and  that  in  this  respect  the  teacher  stands  in  loco  parentis, 
and  is  not  liable,  in  law,  for  corporal  punishment  to  a  reasonable  extent:  such, 
in  his  experience,  the  courts  had  unifomjly  held  to  be  the  law.  After  recess, 
several  member.s  spoke  on  the  question  How  shall  we  teach  Grammar  ?     In  the 
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evening,  after  a  voluntary  by  Mrs.  Pierce,  Supt.  Wells  read  some  notes  made 
while  visiting  the  schools  of  the  county,  followed  by  an  essay  on  The  Examination 
of  Teachers.  After  a  spirited  piece  of  music  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howe,  of  Rochelle, 
and  a  recitation  by  Prof  Belding,  Prof.  Metcalf  delivered  a  beautiful  and  instruct- 
ive lecture:  subject  —  A  Fifty-Minute  Trip  to  New  England.  The  exercises  of 
the  evening  closed  with  a  beautiful  piece  of  music  by  Miss  Webster,  of  Polo. 

On  Friday  morning  Prof  Metcalf  continued  his  exercises  on  Phonic  Drill. 
Answers  to  queries  by  Messrs.  Walker,  Seymour,  and  Metcalf  Miss  S.  Stevenson, 
of  Polo,  gave  an  exercise  on  History.  The  afternoon  session  opened  with  an  ex- 
ercise on  Mathematical  Geography,  by  Prof  Metcalf  This  was  followed  by  a 
few  remarks  on  Courtesy.  The  teachers  of  the  Graded  Schools  were  requested 
to  write  out  a  statement  of  the  course  of  study  adopted  in  their  respective 
schools,  and  have  it  published  in  the  county  papers.  Pres't  Edwards,  of  the  Nor- 
mal University,  gave  an  exercise  in  Reading.  In  the  evening,  after  music  by  W. 
B.  Howe  and  others,  Pres't  Edwards  delivered  an  address  upon  Universal  Educa- 
tion necessary  to  a  Republic. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  are  the  following; 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  that  the  Phonic  Drill  and  extensive  Analysis  of  Edwards's  Fifth  Read- 
er are  of  such  importance,  that  we  would  recommend  the  use  of  this  book  as  being  adapted  to  ac- 
complish the  result  sought. 

Resolved,  That  Map-Drawing  is  the  key  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  Geography,  and  ought  to  be 
taught  in  every  school. 

Resolved,  That  physical  development  is  essential  to  a  thorough  mental  and  moral  culture,  and 
that  free  gymnastics  ought  to  engage  our  earnest  attention. 

Resolved,  That  oral  instruction  and  object  teaching  ought  to  be  used,  but  not  abused. 

The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Rochelle,  at  such  time  as  the  County  Super- 
intendent may  appoint. 

[Condensed  from  the  full  official  report  published  in  the  Ogle  County  Press.] 

Peoria  City  Schools. — The  Peoria  City  Schools  have  opened  the  present  year 
under  exceedingly  favorable  circumstances.  The  appointments  of  principals  are 
as  follows:  Profs.  J.  E.  Dow  and  Wm.  Russel  of  the  High  School;  E.  G.  Smith 
of  the  First  District  Grammar  School,  John  Pillsbury  of  the  Second,  N.  Matthews 
of  the  Third,  E.  H.  Phelps  of  the  Fourth,  C.  P.  Snow  of  the  Fifth,  and  A.  G. 
Ellsworth  of  the  Sixth.  Our  City  Superintendent,  Hon.  Jacob  Gale,  is  doing  a 
good  work.  City  Institutes  are  held  monthly.  The  Music  is  conducted  by  Prof. 
Swentzel,  and  Physical  Exercises  by  Prof  Phelps.  Supt.  Gale  reports  the  schools 
as  being  very  full  and  in  a  flourishing  condition.  h. 

Jo  Daviess  County  Institute  commenced  its  session  October  23d,  and  contin- 
ued through  the  week.  The  writer  of  this  article  was  present  most  of  the  time, 
and  contributed  what  he  could  to  make  the  meeting  one  of  interest  and  profit  to 
the  teachers  in  attendance.  Notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
during  a  portion  of  the  week,  the  number  of  teachers  present  was  very  respecta- 
ble, and  the  good  people  of  Galena  manifested  a  commendable  interest.  Daily 
the  room  in  which  the  Institute  convened  was  thronged  with  eager  listeners, —  all 
seeming  much  interested  in  the  different  subjects  presented. 

The  teachers  of  Jo  Daviess  county  are  a  noble  band,  and  fully  alive  to  the  im. 
portance  of  their  work.  One  thing  I  remarked  particularly  :  they  had  opinions 
of  their  own,  and  were  not  afraid  to  exphfcss  them. 

The  Superintendent,  Mr.  G.  W.  Pepoon,  seems  to  be  the  besi  man  in  the  Jillest 
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place.  In  examining  the  schools  of  the  county,  he  had  observed  some  faults  of 
teachers  in  their  methods  of  instruction,  or  in  governing  their  pupils.  Such  faults 
he  pointed  out  to  tiicm,  and  gave  very  many  valuable  suggestions  during  the  en- 
tire session.  Fortunate,  indeed,  are  the  people  of  Jo  Daviess  to  have  such  a  man 
at  the  head  of  her  schools.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Pepoon  is  a  returned  soldier,  having 
served  his  country  three  years  with  much  honor  in  the  late  rebellion. 

After  the  Institute  adjourned,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  an  evening  at 
the  residence  of  Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne,  Representative  from  the  Galena  District. 
Mr.  Washburne  seemed  cheerful  and  happy,  notwithstanding  his  feeble  health. 
The  arduous  labors  of  the  last  few  years  have  nearly  prosti'ated  him.  But  the 
*  ruling  passion'  is  discoverable  in  every  thing  he  says.  His  'policy'  is  the  policy 
of  right,  and  will  give  to  every  American  citizen  the  largest  freedom. 

While  in  search  of  curiosities,  we  had  the  great  pleasure  to  look  in  upon  the 
cabinet  of  minerals  collected  by  a  Mr.  Bebee.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  private 
cabinets  in  the  state.  Specimens  of  geodes,  corals,  agates,  etc.,  are  not  inferior 
to  those  we  have  seen  at  Harvard,  Yale,  or  the  Smith.sonian.  For  many  years 
Mr.  Bebee  has  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  mining.  An  enthusiastic  lover  of 
nature,  he  has  derived  not  only  profit,  but  practical  knowledge,  from  his  daily 
occupation. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Captain  Estey,  who  seems  to  be  given  to  '  hospitality', 
and  a  Mr.  Hughlett,  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  'mines',  and  learned  something  of  the 
fascinating  art  of  mining.  Not  only  did  we  see  Galena  spread  out  on  valley  and 
hill,  but  we  saw  'galena'  one  hundred  feet  under  ground,  in  its  own  native  bed. 
We  Irave  in  our  possession  a  huge  specimen  of  the  'dull'  ore  which  we  dug  with 
our  own  hands.  Much  delighted  were  we  in  our  day's  ramble  among  the  mines 
and  miners  of  Galena.     Many  thanks  to  obliging  friends. 

If  any  teacher  in  our  Prairie  State  is  given  to  the  'dumps',  or  is  troubled  with 
what  is  called  the  'blues',  let  him  visit  the  oild  but  attractive  city  of  Galena. 
He  will  surely  find  variety  of  scenery  and  things  of  interest  suflBcient  to  cure 
him  of  his  ailments.  He  would  be  led  to  exclaim  "  Such  a  gitting  up  stairs  I 
never  did  see  ! " 

Galena  is  truly  a  city  set  on  a  liill.  It  has  a  character  of  its  own.  And,  as  we 
returned  to  our  field  of  labor,  we  brought  with  us  not  only  many  pleasing  recol- 
lections of  the  place,  but  sweet  memories  of  the  teachers  and  friends  we  met  at 
the  Jo  Daviess  County  Teachers'  Institute. 

J.  V.  N.  STANDISH. 
Lombard  University,  GaJUshurg,  November  lUh,  1866. 

Clay  County. —  A  two-days  Institute  was  held  at  Xenia  on  the  25th  and  26th 
of  October.  Owing  to  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  attendance  was  small, 
but  thirty  teachers  being  present.  A  permanent  organization  was  determined 
on,  and  ofiicers  elected  for  the  present  year.  The  Institute  tiien  proceeded  to 
worl^i  determined  to  make  up  by  diligence  what  it  lacked  in  numbers. 

On  the  26th  the  time  was  occupied  by  a  lecture  from  Prof  Thompson,  on  the 
Organization  of  Schools,—  the  class  taking  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject; 
by  Mental  Arithmetic,  Singing,  and  Gymnastic  E.xercises.  Our  expected  lecturer 
not  being  present.  Prof.  Thompson  favored  us  with  lectures  on  the  following 
subjects,  viz:     '  What  shall  we  do  in  schools?'     '  Penmanship',  and  '  School  Gov- 
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ernment'.  All  of  these  subjects  were  discussed  by  the  class;  also  Orthography, 
Grammar,  and  Arithmetic. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  April  next.  The  place 
of  meeting  will  be  published  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Wheeeas,  We  believe  the  perpetuity  of  republican  governments  can  only  be  made  certain  by 
educating  the  masses ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  sympathize  with  the  efforts  made  by  our  government  to  elevate  and 
educate  the  freedmen  of  the  South. 

Resolved,  That,  believing  Teachers'  Institutes  to  be  a  very  eflBcacious  means  of  elevating  the 
teachers'  profession  and  raising  the  standard  of  education,  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  induce  the 
teachers  of  the  county  to  attend  our  Institute  in  the  future  and  thus  receive  its  benefits. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  county  are  due  to  Mr.  John  Russell  for  the  efforts  he  is  making 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  teachers  in  Clay  county. 

Resolved,  That  the  Illinois  Teacher  is  worthy  the  patronage  of  every  teacher,  and  that  we  will 
do  all  we  can  to  increase  its  circulation. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Institute  are  extended  to  the  good  people  of  Xenia  for  their 
generous  hospitality  in  entertaining  teachers  gratis,  and  also  to  the  Trustees  of  the  M.  B. 
Church  for  the  use  of  their  house. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  be  presented  to  the  principal  instructors,  especially 
Prof.  J.  S.  Thompson,  of  Flora,  for  his  interesting  and  instructive  course  of  lectures. 

Resolved,  That  teachers  should  be  allowed,  while  attending  Institutes,  the  same  rates  they  are 
for  teaching. 

JOHN  RUSSELL,  President. 

J,  D.  DODDS,  Secretary. 


NOTICES     OF     BOOKS,     ETC. 


Christian  Ethics;  or.  The  Science  of  Didy.      By  Joseph  Alden,  D.D.,   LL.D. 
New  York:     Ivison,  Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Co. 

This  is  a  book  of  1*70  pages,  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  moral  duty.  It  puts  the  source  of  moral  •obligation  just  where,  in  our 
opinion,  it  ought  to  be  put, —  in  the  paramount  importance  of  duty,  and  in  the 
requirements  of  the  Divine  Revelation.  It  explains,  in  a  familiar  and  a  plain  way, 
the  most  important  duties  that  devolve  upon  men.  It  indulges  in  no  fine-spun 
theories,  but  goes  directly  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  book  seems  to  us 
adapted  to  do  mach  good.  What  mystifications  have  been  promulgated,  of  late 
years,  on  the  subject  of  the  simplest  Christian  duty,  destroying  the  influence  of 
moral  principles  upon  the  minds  of  young  and  old,  and  weakening  the  sense  of 
responsibility  I  We  should  be  glad  to  see  this  little  work  in  the  hands  of  all  our 
youth,  holding  up  before  their  minds  the  plain  truths  and  simple  directions  which 
are  the  only  requisites  to  a  knowledge  of  how  to  live. 

Berard's  History  of  the  United  States.      By  A.  B.  Berard.      Philadelphia: 

Cowperthwait  &  Co.     Chicago:  Speakman  and  Proctor,  No.  6  Custom-House 

Place. 

Years  ago,  when  this  history  was  in  its  first  editions,  we  were  impressedi'.with 

the  pleasing  style  in  which  it  was  written.     Recently  it  has  been  carefully  revised 

and  brought  down  to  the  present  time.     In  its  style  it  avoids  the  cumbersomeness 

of  many  of  its  contemporaries.     It  contains  the  facts  which  children  need,  and 

discards  the  many  less  important  events   which  belong  in  the  more  extended 

works  which  finds  places  in  our  libraries.  w. 
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Ray's  Rudiments  of  Arithmktic.  By  Joseph  Ray,  late  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  Woodward  Institute.  Cincinnati:  Sargent,  Wilson  &  Hinkle.  Chicago: 
Cobb,   Pritchard  &  Co.     16mo.,  ppl92. 

This  book  is  designed  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position  in  the  large  graded 
schools  of  cities,  and  as  an  introductory  treatise  in  common  schools.  In  its  char- 
acter and  scope  it  is  elementary,  yet  full  enough  to  familiarize  the  learner  with 
most  of  the  important  principles  and  operations  of  Arithmetic.  Each  rule  is 
illustrated  by  numerous  examples  without  answers.  The  chapter  on  the  Decimal 
System  of  Weights  and  Measures,  authorized  by  the  last  session  of  Congress,  is 
the  fullest  exposition  of  that  subject  we  have  seen,  and  gives  additional  value  to 
the  work.  We  regard  the  book  as  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  great  majority  of  those  who  ever  commence  the  study  of  Arithmetic,     w. 

Apgars'  Geographical  Drawing-Book.  By  E.  A.  &  A.  C.  Apgar,  authors  of 
Geographical  Charts  and  Hand-book.  Philadelphia:  Cowperthwait  &  Co. 
Chicago:  Speakman  &  Proctor. 

This  system  of  Map-Drawing  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  form.  Its  advantages 
are  set  forth  in  the  authors'  own  language  as  follows:  "By  the  use  of  simply- 
constructed  geometrical  figures  the  pupil  is  led  at  once  to  the  consideration  of 
the  most  general  laws  of  form.  The  relation  between  the  coast-line  and  the  sides 
of  the  triangulation  is  strong  and  readily  remembered,  and  the  figures  themselves 
are  easily  constructed  without  the  use  of  instruments. " 

Beginners  in  the  study  of  geography  or  more  advanced  pupils,  who  wish  to 
study  the  outline  of  one  country  independent  of  any  other,  will  find  material 
assistance  in  the  figiu'es  suggested  by  this  system.  The  directions  and  suggest- 
ions given  for  completing  a  map  after  the  outline  is  drawn,  forming  the  coast- 
line, river-systems,  mountain-ranges,  locating  and  indicating  the  size  of  cities, 
and  the  method  of  recitation,  are  very  valuable.  There  are  very  few  teachers 
who  can  not  receive  valuable  hints  from  them.  w. 

Drawing  from  Objects.  A  Manual  for  the  Teachers  and  Pupils  of  the  Common 
Schools.  By  Prof.  John  Goodison,  Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Geography  in 
the  Michigan  State  Normal  School.  New  York:  Ivison,  Phinney,  Blake- 
man  &  Co.     Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

In  preparing  this  work  the  author  has  profited  by  years  of  experience  in  teach- 
ing classes  in  Normal  and  Experimental  Schools,  and  has  adapted  himself  to  the 
capacities  and  wants  of  children.  He  adopts  at  once  the  methods  which  must 
ultimately  be  followed  by  all  who  reach  excellence  and  independence  in  the  art, 
—  that  of  drawing  from  objects.  Full  directions  and  explanations  accompany 
the  different  steps  of  the  work,  so  that  persons  entirely  unpraeticed  will  find  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  teaching  from  it.  The  book  is  calculated  to  afford  valuable  aid 
in  teaching  an  important  but  much-neglected  study.  w. 

Principia  Latina. —  Part  I.  By  William  Smith,  LL.D.,  and  Uenry  Drisler,  LL.D. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  is  a  First  Latin  Reading-Book,  and  contains  an  epitome  of  Caesar's  Gallic 
Wars,  and  Ij'homond's  Lives  of  Distinguished  Men.  The  grammatical  notes  are 
quite  full  and  very  good.     The   references  are    to   Zumpt'a  Latin    Grammar.      It 
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would  doubtless  meet  with  greater  sale  with  references  to  some  one  of  the  more 
popular  grammars;  but  those  teachers  who  object  to  grammatical  references, 
preferring  to  have  their  pupils  search  the  grammar  without  assistance,  will  find 
this  a  good  book  for  their  method. 

Principles  of  Linkak  and  Perspective  Drawinr,  for  the  Training  of  the  Eye  and 
Hand.  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Public  and  Private  Scliools.  By  William  B. 
Fowle.     New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.     1866. 

The  object  of  the  book  is  excellent.  There  is  nothing  that  can  be  taught  with 
more  benefit  to  children  than  some  knowledge  of  drawing.  They  readily  com- 
prehend its  simpler  principles  when  quite  young,  and,  under  a  skillful  teacher, 
are  very  enthusiastic  in  their  efforts  to  describe  and  make  simple  figures, —  and 
not  simple  ones  alone;  there  will  always  be  some  who  will  develop  a  talent  for 
much  more  difficult  work  than  any  one  who  has  not  seen  the  experiment  tried 
would  imagine.  This  book  will  afford  valuable  hints  to  teachers  engaged  in 
such  work,  and  will  be  useful  in  the  hands  of  older  pupils. 

Every  Saturday. — 

'■Mugby  Junction'',  Dickens's  Christmas  Story  for  1866,  is  published  complete 
in  the  50th  number  of  Every  Saturday.  As  Mr.  Dickens's  contribution  to  the 
story  this  year  occupies  a  larger  portion  of  the  volume  than  usual,  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  '  Mugby  Junction '  will  prove  even  more  popular  than  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors. The  first  four  tales  in  the  collection  are  from  the  inimitable  'Boz'. 
These  episodes  are  written  in  the  author's  happiest  vein.  Many  of  the  characters 
introduced  to  the  reader  will  at  once  take  their  places  in  literature  beside  such 
immortal  creations  as  'Mr.  Pickwick',  'Little  Nell',  'the  Marchioness',  and 
'  Oliver  Twist '.  The  sketch  entitled  '  Barbox  Brothers'  is  one  of  those  deli- 
cious lessons  which  Dickens  teaches  so  admirably.  No  one  can  read  it  without 
strengthing  his  belief  in  human  goodness.  '  Young  Jackson  ',  '  Phcebe ',  and 
'Lamps',  with  his  perodical  'rounders',  become  our  personal  friends  immediately. 
'Little  Polly',  the  lost  child,  whose  name  is  not  Trivits,  is  a  conception  as  charm- 
ing as  any  thing  in  that  marvelous  series  of  novels  which  we  are  never  weary  of 
perusing.  The  whimsical  description  of  the  Refreshment  Room,  with  the  stale 
pastry,  and  poor  Mr.  Swift,  will  make  'Mugby  Junction 'a  favorite  stopping-place 
this  year  for  many  a  delighted  reader.  This  story  appears  in  Every  Saturday 
seven  days  previous  to  its  appearance  in  England.  The  publishers  evidently  in- 
tend, by  such  enterprise,  to  give  the  readers  of  Every  Saturday,  more  promptly 
than  they  can  obtain  from  any  other  source,  the  best  and  most  attractive  of  the 
good  things  in  European  Periodicals.  * 

Books  Received. — 

Maurice  —  Po'ilevin.     Cours  Theorique  ei  Pratique  de  Langite  Frangahe.     Gram- 

maire  Frangaise  Elementaire.     New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.     1866. 
Cantara;  or,  Teaclier  of  Singing.     A  complete  Musical  Text-Book  for  Schools  of 

every  Grade.     Edited  and  arranged  by  Francis  H.  Nash  and  Geo.  F.  Bristow, 

Teachers  of  Music  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York.      New  York  :  A.  S. 

Barnes  &  Co.     1866. 
A  Fourth  Reader,  of  a  grade  between  the  Third  and  Fourth  Readers  of  the  School 

and  Family  Series.     By  Marcius  Willson.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 


ILLINOIS  STATE   TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 
JACKSONVILLE,  DEOEMBEK  25th,  26th,  and  27th,  1866. 


:p  i^  o  G- 1^  ..^  nvi  Is^  E  . 


TUESDAY,  DEC.  25th. 

Forenoon. — 10-12,  Organizption.  Address  by  the  President,  S.  H.  White,  of 
Chicago.     Appointment  of  Committees,  etc. 

Afternoon. —  2-2 >^,  Music:  Prof.  0.  Blackman,  Chicago.  2}4-SH,  Address: 
Rev.  S.  G.  Lathrop,  Joliet.  ^14^/4,  Discussion:  Should  Moral  and  Reli- 
gious Instruction  he  given  in  the  Common  Schools?  Prof.  J.  V.  N.  Standish, 
Galesburg;  S.  M.  Dickey,  Fulton;  M.  B.  Beals,  Moline.  4>^-5,  Gymnas- 
tics. 

Evening. —  l-IH,  Music:  Prof.  Blackman.  73^-8,  Essay:  Miss  Edith  T.  John- 
son, Normal.     8-9,  Address:  Jas.  H.  Blodgett,  Rockford. 


WEDNESDAY,  DEC.  26th. 

Forenoon. —  9-9J^,  Devotional  Exercises  and  Music.  9J^-10K>  Address:  G.  W. 
Perkins,  Chicago.  103^-1134,  Discussion:  Should  the  State  of  Illinois  estab- 
lish one  or  more  Reform  Schools  immediately?  Richard  Edwards,  Normal; 
G.  W.  Perkins,  Chicago;  and  others.  11^-12,  Essay:  J.  P.  Slade,  Belle- 
ville. 

Afternoon.— 2-2%,  Music:  Prof.  Blackman.  23^-33^,  Address:  "Wm.  M.  Ba- 
ker, Springfield.  33^-43^,  Discussion :  Should  Atteiidance  at  School  be  made 
Compulsory  by  law,  and  is  it  expedient  that  a  Iniv  to  that  effect  be  enacted  at 
the  present  time?  S.  M.  Etter,  Kewauee;  W.  H.  V.  Raymond,  Alton;  E. 
P.  Burlingham,  Cairo.  43^-43^,  Gymnastics.  43^-5,  Essay:  S.  M.  Heslet, 
Lebanon. 

Evening. —  7-7%,  Music:  Prof.  Blackman.  73^-7?^,  Essay:  J.  W.  Powell, 
Normal.     7%-8M,  Address:  Hon.  Newton  Bateman. 


THURSDAY,  DEC.  27th. 

Forenoon. —  9-93^,  Devotional  Exercises  and  Music.  93^-103^,  Address:  Rev. 
F.  H.  Wines,  Springfield.  10H-ll]4,  Discussion:  Should  the  Free  High, 
School  and  University  form  a  part  of  a  system,  of  Comvion  Schools?  J.  L. 
PiCKARD,  Chicago;  A.  H.  Veeder,  Galva;  A.  M.  Brooks,  Springfield.  11>^ 
-12,  Essay :  Miss  M.  McCambridge,  Cairo. 

Afternoon. —  2-23^,  Music:  Prof.  Blackman.  23^-33^,  Address:  Hon.  John  A. 
Kasson,  DesMoines,  Iowa.  334-4}^,  Discussion:  Should  the  State  of  Illinois 
publish  a  Manual  of  Directions  and  Plans  for  Grading,  Locating,  Construct- 
ing, Heating,  Ventilating  and  Furnishing  Common-School  Houses?  J.  B. 
RoBEETS,  Galesburg;  J.  V.  Thomas,  Dixon;  A.  M.  Gow,  Rock  Island. 

Evening. —  Sociable. 

S.  H.  WHITE,  President. 
,     J.  M.  GOW,        ) 

A.  M.  BROOKS,  >  Committee  on.  Programme. 
ROB'T  ALLYN,  I 


THE  ILLUSTRATED 

EDUCATIONAL  BULLETIN, 

PUBLISHED    QUARTERLY. 

Su'bscription :     Ten   Cents  per*  ^nnum. 


ALL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  DATE  FROxM  JANUARY  1,  1867. 
NOS.  1  AND  2  NOW  READY,  AND  FREE! 


This  is  a  School  Journal  on  a  new  and  attractive  plan,  composed  of 
leading  articles  by  eminent  authors  and  teachers,  and  beautifully 
illustrated.  The  publishers  will  be  pleased  to  send  a  sample  copy  to 
any  address  without  charge.  The  subscription  price  (payable  in  ad- 
vance) is  lower  than  the  same  amount  of  useful  matter  has  ever  been 
afforded,  being  little  more  than  the  actual  cost  of  postage.  Besides, 
we  offer  the  following 

INDUCEMENT   TO    CLUBS. 

To  any  person  sending  the  names  of  ten  new  subscribers,  with 
$1.00,  we  will  send  a  copy  of  any  book  on  our  list,  the  post-paid 
price  of  which  does  not  exceed  50  cents. 

For   15   subscribers  and   $1.50,  a  book  worth  $0.75. 
20         do.  2.00,        do.      do.        1.00. 

25         do.  2.50,        do.      do.        1.25. 

And  so  on;  the  organizer  of  a  club  exceeding  ten  members  being 
entitled  to  a  book  or  books  worth  one-half  the  amount  of  the  aggre- 
gate subscriptions. 

SPECIAL   PREMIUM. 

To  any  person  sending  us  sixty  new  names  and  $6.00,  we  will  send, 
post-paid,  a  copy  of  Davies  and  Peck's  magnificent  Encyclopedia  of 
Science,  known  as  the  "  Dictionary  of  Mathematics."     Address 

A.  S.  BAENES  &  00.,  Educational  Publishers, 

111  &  113  William  Street,  New  York. 

PUBLISH 

The  IVatlonal  Series  of  Readers. 
Clark's  Diagram  System  of  Grammar. 
Montcitli  &  MciVally's  Series  of  Geographies. 
Davies's  Complete  Course  of  Matlicmatics. 
Beers'  System  of  Penmansliip. 
Pujol  &  Van  IVorman's  Frcncli  Class-Book. 
Antlrc^vs  &  Stoddard's  L.atiii  Grammar. 
The  Scliool-Teaclier's  liibrary.    21  Tolumes. 
Peck's  Ganot's  Philosophy.  I  Porter's  Chemistry. 
Jarvls's  Physiology.  |  Wood's  Botany. 

Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  five  cents  for  I  he  Descriptive  Catalogue,  a  iiandsome  octavo  of  100  pages, 
where  may  be  found  a  detailed  description  of  300  volumes. 


carried 


ERASABLE  SCHOOL  TABLETS. 

WE  TAKE  PLEASURE  IN  CALLING  YOUR  ATTENTION  TO  SEVERAL  STYLES  OF  OUR  ERAS- 
W  able  Tablets,  designed  especially  for  use  in  the  School-room. 

ERASABLE    LEAF    TABLET. 

tl.OO    PER    DOZEN. 

This  is  a  single  leaf  of  our  board  about  the  ^^^^^of  .oo^^erci^X  -t-b-t^j^l^S^^^^^^^^^^ 
rried  home.  . 

PAYSON'S  ERASABLE  SPELLLNG  TABLET. 

$1  20    I^EI?.    IDOZEIsr. 

BpellVng  exerciles  will  find  the  Spelung  Tablet  much  more  economical. 

Payson's  Erasable  Arithmetical  Tablet. 

:PE<ICE    $3.00    I=EE.    IDOZISIST. 

This  we  regard  a.  one  of  the  most  l^l^^^lff^^X^^ZT^'t^^^^^^^  ^^^ TuT °b?r  o^^u'a 'y" 

lie.  With  it  the  teacher  can  accomphsh  in  ten  ''"""/^^^"Jf^\;f'''  "^  eacL  pupil  in  his  class  in  less  time 
luethod,  by  the  use  of  the  slate.  He  can  =^s.gn  a  separate  e^^  ^I'^^Jror  by  a  glance  at  the  Key 
^'j,1^'a:tTaS^r65|aVercTn^in[nf  tL'^^^^^^^^^^  ?o  nU  3.000  examples  in  the  four  fundamental 
rules  of  arithmetic.    Price  50  cents. 

SCHOOL  Ti^BLETS.    Two  Sizes. 

(Edges  neatly  bound  with  Muslin.) 

per  dozen,  $2.00 

6  X  7  Inches ■■" "  3.00 

These  are  f!r'u!e  i„'scho'ol'instead'of'the"ordinary  slate.  a«d  such  is  its  excellence  that  wherever  it  is 
once^ed  nothing  will  induce  the  pupils  to  return  to  the  old  stone  slate. 

FOLIO   TABLETS.     Two  Sizes. 

per  dozen,  $3.75 

5x7  Inches ■■■■ "  5.00 

These  ar!  dinned  for  schooluse^and  are  especially  adapted  for  young  ladies.     They  are  neatly  bound 

^"int::^;:^::.^:^^.!^ 

All  of  our  Tablets  are  coated  with  -^^--^^.^J^'^'^^/af::^!'^^^^^  and  the  marA-. 

S^t2ra'^;?i.';/1'"rr-«^:  ^^.^^u^e-inlhT^^h^ol-r^om  they  are  considered,  by  tochers 
who  are  using  them,  indispensable. 

We  will  mail  samples  for  examination  at  the  following  prices  (postage  paad) :  ^^ 

ER.iSABLE  LEAF  TABLET   ..;.^.;.... ■••••;•; ;\V.;.;.:.'.'..'.".":.'.'.'."i".-io 

VAYSON'S  KKASABLE  SPELLING  TABLbT.^    ^^ 

PAYSOS'S  EUA.^ABLE  ARITHMETICAL  TABLhi ^O 

ERASABLE  SCHOOL  TABLET,  5  x  7 Z'Z'. 30 

ERASABLE  SCHOOL  TABLET,  6  x  9 40 

ERASABLE  FOLIO  T.A.BLET,  6  x  7 50 

ERASABLE  FOLIO  TABLET,  7  x  9 


All  communications  and  orders  should  be  addressed  to  the 


AMERICAN  TABLET  CO., 

So.  'J9  Brattle  Street,  Bostor 


^^HiTj^BXjE   sch:ooii.-boo:k:s, 

PUBLISHED   BY 

IVISOIV,  PHI]VI¥EY,  BL.AKE]IIAI¥  &  CO., 

47  and  49  Green  Street,  New  York. 


HTHE  LAEGE  and  increasing  sale  of  these  books  —  the  emphatic  commendations  of 
J-  hundreds  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  country  who  have  tested  them  in  the  class- 
room, and  know  whereof  they  afiSrm,  amply  attest  their  real  merits,  and  fully  com- 
mend them  to  general  favor,  and  to  the  confidence  of  every  thorough  and  practical 
teacher. 

SAXDERS'S  READERS  AXD  SPEEEERS,  conforming  in  Orthography 
and  Orthoepy  to  the  latest  editions  of  Webster's  Dictionary. 

THE  IJWIOX  SERIES  OF  READERS  ANfD  SPEEEERS,  entirely 
NEW  in  MATTER  and  illustrations,  and  received  with  great  favor  by  the  best 
teachers  in  the  country. 

ROBIXSOnf'S  SERIES  OF  MATHEMATICS,  including  Arithmetics, 
Algebras,  Geometries,  Surveying,  etc.,  highly  commended  by  all  who  have  tested 
them  in  the  class-room. 

KERE'S  WE^^  SERIES  OF  GRAMMARS.— For  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness, for  comprehensive  research  and  minute  analysis,  for  freshness,    scientific 
method,  and  practical  utility,  this  series  of  Grammars  is  unrivaled  by  any  other 
yet  published. 
'g^^KERL'S  GRAMMARS  are  fast  becoming  the  leading  standard  text-books  on 
the  English  language,  and  they  are  rapidly  acquiring  a  very  large  circulation,  being 
already  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New-York  City,  Boston,  Cambridge,  New  Ha- 
ven, Baltimore,   Washington  City,    St.  Louis,   Chicago,    Lowell,    New  Bedford,    Fall 
River,  Bridgeport,  Jersey  City,  Wilmington  (Delaware),  Lexington  (Kentucky). 

SPEJVCERIAIV  PEBiTMAHirSHIP,  simple,  practical,  and  beautiful.  Neivly 
engraved  and  improved. 

SPEWCERIAW  KEY  TO  PRACTICE  PEXMAIVSHIP,  for  the  use 

of  Teachers,  Pupils,  and  Professional  Penmen,  is  now  ready. 

SPEXCERIAW  CHARTS  OF  TTRITI^G  AWD  DRAIVIXG,  Six  in 

number,     in  size,  -i  X  ^'^  inches. 

SPEIVCERIAIV    DOIJBEE    EEASTIC    STEEE    PEWS,  the  best  pens 

manvfactured. 

BRYAIVT,  STRATTOIV  AWD  PACKARD'S  BOOK  -  KEEPIXG 

Series,  beautifully  printed  in  colors. 

WEEES'S  IVATURAE  SCIEIVCES,  including  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Geol- 
ogy, and  Science  of  Common  Things. 

COETOWS  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES.—  The  New  Quarto  Geogra- 
phy, just  published  and  added  to  this  series,  surpasses  any  thing  of  the  kind 
before  the  public. 

GRAY'S  BOTAaflCAE  SERIES,  presenting  the  latest  and  most  accurate 
principles  and  developments  of  the  science. 

B@^  Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  us  freely,  and  to 
send  for  our  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Circulars,  which  will  be  promptly  sent  upon 
application. 

8^°  Liberal  terms  given  on  books  furnished  for  examination  or  introduction. 

S-    G.    O-ItlG-GI-S    Sz    OO-,    Gi3:iCA.»o. 


APPROVED   SCHOOL-BOOKS, 

rUlJLISHED  BY 

137  South-Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


]»IITCH£I.I.'S  KEW  SCUOOL  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Entirely  New  —  Text,  Maps,  aud  Eugraviugs. 

Mitchell's  First  Lessons  in  Geography.    For  young  children.     Designed  us  an  introduction  to 

thu  author's  Primary  Ot'iigrii[iby.     With  iiiaiis  and  engravings. 
Mitchell's  New  Primary  Geography.    Illustrated  by  Twenty  colored  Maps,  and  One  Hundred 

Engravings.     Designed  as  an  iutroiluctioii  tu  the  Now  Intermediate  Geography. 
Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geography.    For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies.    Illustrated 

by  twenty-three  copper-plate  Maps  and  numerous  Engravings. 
Mitchell's  New  School  Geography  and  Atlas.    A  system  of  Modern  Geography  — Physical, 

Political,  and  Descriptive;  illustrated  by  Two  Hundred  Engravings,  and  accompanied  by  a  new  Atlas 

of  Forty-four  Copper-plate  Maps. 
Mitchell's  Ne«r  Ancient  Geography.     An  entirely  new  work,  elegantly  illustrated. 


MITCHEIil^'S  SCHOOL.  GEOGRAPHIES.      OL.l>  SERIES. 

Mitchell's  Primary  Geography.  An  Easy  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Geography.  Illustrated 
by  engravings  and  sixteen  colored  maps. 

Mitchell's  School  Geography  and  Atlas.  New  Revised  Edition.  A  system  of  Modern  Geogra- 
pliy.  comprising  a  description  of  the  present  state  of  the  World,  and  its  five  great  divisions.  Embel- 
lished by  numerous  Engravings,  and  accompanied  by  an  Atlas  containing  thirty-four  Maps. 

Mitchell's  Ancient  Geography  and  Atlas.  Designed  for  Academies,  Schools,  and  Families.  A 
system  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Geography,  embellished  with  engravings  of  remarkable  events,  views 
of  ancient  cities,  and  various  interesting  antique  remains.  Together  with  an  Ancient  Atlas,  contain- 
ing maps  illustrating  the  work. 


GOODRICH'S  SCHOOE  HISTORIES. 

Gooodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States.     A  Pictorial  History  of  the  United 

States,  with  notices  of  other  portions  of  America.    By  S.  Ci.  Goodrich,  author  of  •  Peter  Parley's  Tales'. 
Goodrich's  American  Child's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States.    An  introduction 

to  the  authors  -Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States'. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  England.    A  Pictorial  History  of  England.   By  S.G.Goodrich. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Kome.    A  Pictorial  History  of  Ancient  Rome,  with  sketches  of 

tlie  History  of  Modern  Italy.     I3y  S.  G.  Goodrich.     Revised  and  improved  edition. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Greece.    A  Pictorial  History  of  Greece,  Ancient  and  Modern 

Ry  S.  G.  Goodrich.     Revised  edition. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  France.      A  Pictorial  History  of  France.      For  the  use  of 

Schools.     By  S.  G.  (ioodrich.     Revised,  aud  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 
Goodrich's  Parley's  Common-School  History  of  the  "World.     A  Pictorial  History  of 

tlie  World.  Ancient  and  .Mcd:rn.     By  S.  G.  Goodrich. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  Natural  History.      Elegantly  illustrated  with  more  than  Two  Hundred 

Engravings. 


Coppee's  Elements  of  Logic.      Elements  of  Logic.     Designed  as  a  Manual  of  Instruction.     By 

Henry  Oippee,  LL.D. 
Coppee's  Ejlements  of  Rhetoric.     Elements  of  Rhetoric.     Designed  as  a  Manual  of  Instruction. 

By  Ibiiry  Cuppce,  LL.D.     New  e<liticm.  revised. 
Coppee's  Select  Academic  Speaker.    Third  Edition.    1  volume,  8vo. 
Bingham's  Latin  Grammar.     A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language,  for  the  use  of  Schools :   with 

Kxcrci-ies  anil  Vocabularies.     By  William  Bingham,  Sup't  of  the  Bingham  School.     1  vol.,  12mo. 
School  History  of  Maryland;   to  which  are  added  brief  Biographies  of  distinguished  Statesmen. 

Philanthropists,  Theologians,  etc.,  with  uumerouB  eugraviugB.    Prepared  for  the  Schools  of  Maryland, 


ISrO"V^       I^E.A.3D"2^1 


QXJESTioTV    :book:s. 

A  BOOK  FOR  EVERT  PUPIL  IN  GEOGBAPBY. 

Questions  in  Geography,  combining  Mathematical,  Descriptive,  Political,  and  Physical,  carefully 
compiled  to  embrace  an  outline  of  study  for  Common  and  Grammar  Schools,  for  Daily  Recitations  and 
General  Reviews.    Adapted  to  any  text-bool:.    74  pages.    Paper  covers.    Price  18  cents. 
"A  proper  mastery  of  these  Questions  will  enable  the  scholar  to  build  up  a  complete  text-boolc  of  his  own, 

rather  than  allow  him  in  a  blind,  unthinking  manner  to  follow  the  track  of  another." 

Questions  on  the  Principles  of  ^ritJintetic.  Designed  to  indicate  an  outline  of  study,  to  incite 
among  pupils  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  especially  fitted  to  facilitate  a  thorough  system  of  Reviews.  Ad- 
apted to  any  text-boolc,  and  to  all  grades  of  learners.  By  James  S.  Eaton,  A.M.  48  pages.  Paper  cov- 
ers.   Price  15  cents. 


*A  New  Edition  of  Worcester's  History. 

Worcester's  JElements  of  Histori/,  Ancient  and  jKodern.    By  J.  E.  Worcester,  LL.D.,  author 

of  Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary.      A  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  'being  brought  down  to 
April,  1866.     Price  $1.75. 
The  new  chapter  on  the  Great  Rebellion  and  the  Administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  a  most  accurate 
and  discriminating  view  of  the  remarkable  series  of  events  covering  this  period.    The  addition  to  English 
History,  comprising  the  chief  events  of  the  last  twenty  years,  is  of  great  value. 

This  well-known  work,  so  long  the  Standard  Text-Book  on  General  History  in  Grammar  and  High 
Schools  and  Academies,  is  thus  newly  commended  to  the  favor  of  educators. 


Philbrick's  Speakers. 


*  Tlie  American  Union  Speaker  (new;.    Containing  Standard  and  Recent  Selections,  in  Prose,  Poe- 

try, and  Dialogue,  for  Recitation  and  Declamation.     By  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of 
the  Boston  Public  Schools.    $2.50. 

"  The  author  has  shown  a  nice  discrimination  in  his  selections." —  Moses  T.  Brown,  Professor  of  Elocu- 
tion, Tufts  College. 

"  In  every  feature  the  work  seems  to  be  of  the  highest  excellence." — A.  P.  Stone,  Principal  of  the  Port- 
land (Maine)  High  School. 

"  A  work  of  unqualified  excellence.  Just  the  book  needed  by  every  student  of  declamation." — Prof. 
Lewis  B.  Monroe,  Director  of  Vocal  and  Physical  Culture  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 

"The  whole  seems  to  have  been  prepared  with  the  taste  and  skill  which  always  mark  the  literary  per- 
formances of  the  distinguished  compiler." — Richard  Edwards,  Pres't  of  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 

*  TJie  Primary  Union  SpeaJcer:    Containing  Standard  and  Recent  Selections  in  Prose  and  Poetry, 

for  Recitation  and  Declamation  in  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools.     By  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Boston  Public  Schools.    Beautifully  Illustrated.    Price  65  cents. 
"  We  are  certain  that  our  Primary  teachers  will  welcome  this  little  volume.     It  ia  admirable  in  its  plan 
and  its  selections." — Moses  T.  Brown,  Prof  Elocution,  Tufts  College. 


*  Eaton's  Arithmetics. 

I.    Primary.    100pp.    Price  28  cents.  r        III.    Common- School.    312pp.    Price  $1.00. 

II.    Intellectual.    172pp.    Price  45  cents.  I         IV.    Sigh-SeJiool.    356pp.    Price  $1.30. 

[When  one  Written  Arithmetic  only  is  needed] 
Ch'ammar- School.    336  pages.    Price  $1.15. 

This  Series  of  Arithmetics  contains  the  latest  and  most  important  method  of  teaching  this  important 
branch.    They  are  achieving  so  wide  a  circulation  that  they  are  entitled  to  be  called 

The  JITational  Standard  Arithmetics. 

They  have  very  recently  been  adopted  for 

THE  CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA; 

THE  STA  TE  OF  CALIFORNIA  [Readopted  for  four  years] ; 
THE  STATE  OF  NEVADA. 
All  educators  interested  in  securing  the  Best  School-Books  are  invited  to  correspond  with  us. 
*  Specimen  copies  mailed  to  Teachers,  for  examination  with  reference  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  half 
price.    Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  free.   "Very  liberal  terms  for  first  introduction. 
Address 

TAGGARD  &  THOMPSON,  29  ComhiU,  Boston. 


TlfANTED. — Agents,  Teachers  preferred, — to  sell 
^^  PERCE'S  MAGNETIC  GLOBES, 

GUYOT'S  OUTLINE  MAPS, 

and  other  School  Merchandise.     These  maps  and  globes  are 
attracting  much  attention,  and  meet  with  a  ready  sale. 
Liberal  commissions  and  exclusive  territory  given. 

HENRY  M.  SHERWOOD,  107  Monroe  St.,  Chicago, 

SOLE  AG£.\T  FOR    THE  XOKTIIWEST. 


PEIRCE'S  PATENT  SLATES. 

WABEASTED  SUPEEIOJ?  TO  AXY  OTHERS  IX  USE. 

XjIO-i^t.    3sroisE3L.Ess.    idxj:r.a.bx.e. 

Improve  by  use,  and  can  be  cleaned  as  readily  as  any  real  slate,  and  always 
ready   to   receive   a   mark.      Can  not  be  broken  by   falling,    or 
scratched  by  any  iron  or  ordinary  hard  substance.     Nev- 
er  cracks   or   scales   off,    and  never   softens. 

JTET'ER       BECOJflES       GLOSST, 

TRY   ONE,    AND   SEE   FOR   YOURSELVES. 


PEIRCE'S  PATENT  SLATE  SURFACE. 

The  only  PATENT  Surface  for  Blackboards  now  before  the  public. 

Cheaper,  and  superior  to  any  in  use,  as  it  covers  more  feet,  and  never  becomes 
GLossT,  never  scales  oif.  Slate-pencils  will  always  mark  on  it  more  freely  than  on 
real  slate. 

Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.     Beicarc  of  Counlcrfdls! 

A.  H.  ANDKEWS,  63  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 

I.  NEWTON"  PEIRCE  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

427  X.Wth  Street,  miLADELrJUA. 

-\Kr  I  L  x.  s  o  nsT'  s 

READERS,  SPELLERS,  tllARTS,  ll\D  MAUL. 


THE  undersigned  is  Agent  for 
HARPER    AND    BROTHERS, 

for  the  introduction  of  the  above  valuable  works,  and  will  be  glad  to  answer  inqui- 
ries relating  to  them,  or  fill  orders  at  the  Publishers'  lowest  introduction  rates. 
Address  JOI^ilSr     H.     liOI^FE, 

Care  o/S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  39  and  41  Lake  street,  CHICAGO. 


POPULAE    SCIENCE 


THE 


SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN 

TO  BE  GREATLY  ENLAEGED. 


THIS  widely-circulated  and  popular  Journal  of  the  Industrial  Arts  and  Sciences 
enters  its  Twenty-second  Year  on  the  1st  of  January  next,  and  the  Publishers 
propose  to  signalize  the  occasion  by  Enlarging  it  to  the  size  of  the  most  costly  Scien- 
tific Journals  of  Great  Britain,  without,  however,  increasing  the  subscription  price. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  speak  of  the  great  value  of  this  Popular  and  Useful 
Journal  to  all  classes,  and  especially  to  Mechanics,  Manufacturers,  Inventors,  En- 
gineers, Chemists,  Agriculturists,  and  all  who  love  to  read  of  the  wondrous  progress 
which  now  marks  every  department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  the  Industrial 
Arts  and  Sciences  generally. 

The  Editorial  department  is  very  ably  conducted,  and  many  of  the  best  Scientific 
writers  in  this  country  and  Europe  are  contributors  to  its  pages.  Many  of  the  ar- 
ticles have  the  charm  of  romance  about  them,  and  inspire  the  mind  with  noble  ideas. 

The  Scientific  American  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  similar  journal  in  exist- 
ence, but  it  ought  to  have  a  million  of  readers  in  this  growing  country. 

The  engravings  of  New  Inventions,  Tools,  Implements  for  the  Farm,  Workshop, 
and  Household,  are  very  numerous,  and  are  splendidly  executed  by  the  best  artists 
in  the  world.  This  feature  of  the  paper  is  very  striking,  and  has  won  the  praise  of 
the  united  press  of  this  country  and  Europe. 

Another  feature  peculiar  to  the  Scientific  American  is  the  Official  publication  of 
every  Patent  granted  by  the  Government  Patent  Office.  Each  number  contains  the 
weekly  issue  of  Patent  Claims,  with  copious  notices  of  new  inventions,  together  with 
Reviews  of  Foreign  Inventions  and  Discoveries  in  every  department  of  Science. 

Whoever  reads  the  Scientific  American  is  instructed  and  entertained,  without  be- 
ing bothered  with  hard  words  and  dry  details. 

The  American  and  European  Patent  Offices,  in  connection  with  the  Scientific 
American,  form  an  immense  Museum  of  Mechanical  Novelties,  which  furnish  con- 
stant employment  to  a  large  corps  of  Scientific  Examiners  who  prepare  drawings 
and  specifications  for  Patents. 

This  firm  is  no  doubt  the  most  extensive  in  the  world. 

Now  is  the  time  to  send  in  subscriptions  to  the  Scientific  American,  so  as  to  begin 
with  the  new  volume. 

The  numbers  for  a  year  make  up  a  splendidly  illustrated  volume  of  832  pages. 
Terms  :  $3  per  annum  ;  $1.50  for  six  months  ;  $1  for  four  months  ;  Clubs  of  ten 
and  upward,  $2.50  each;  Canadian  subscribers,  $3.25  per  annum,  always  in  ad- 
vance. Specimen  numbers  sent  free ;  also,  a  pamphlet  of  advice  to  inventors. 
Address 

liAiTJisrisr  sz,  CO., 

No.  37  Park  Row,  New- York  City. 


Cowperthwait  &  Company, 

PUBLISHERS  AlVD  BOOKSELLERS, 

Invito  attention  to  their  list  of 

SUPERIOR  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Warren's  Geographical  Series. 

WARREN'S  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY, 

WARREN'S  COMMON-SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY, 

WARREN'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

New  edition  of  tlie  Common  School  Geography  now  ready.  Revised  and  improved. 
Thirty-three  splendid  copper-plate  maps. 

Warren's  Geographical  Charts. 

Fourteen  Physical  and  Outline  Charts,  mounted  upon  Card -Board,  and  accompa- 
nied by  Hand-Book  for  Teachers. 

1st.  They  are  complete  as  Physical  Charts.  They  are  the  only  Charts  published 
which  divide  the  Earth's  surface  into  level,  hilly,  and  mountainous  sections. 

2d.   They  contain  a  set  of  Practical  Outline  Maps. 

3d.  They  furnish  the  most  simple,  practical,  and  complete  directions  for  Map- 
Drawing. 

4th.  All  the  Geographical  Names  are  accented. 

5th.  The  height  of  Mountain  Ranges,  Mountain  Peaks,  Hills,  and  Plateaus,  the 
Navigation  of  the  Rivers,  and  the  Population  of  Cities,  are  indicated  by  suggestive 
styles  of  drawing  and  coloring. 

Gth.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  Cheapness,  Neatness,  Durability,  and  Cor- 
rectness. 

Apgars'  Geographical  Drawing-Book. 

A  New  and  Imtkoved  System  of  Map-Drawing  by  Triangulations  and  Relative 
Measuuements. 


POTTER  &  IIA}I.1I0\'D'S  SISTEII  OF  BIJSIXESS  PEi\'MA.\SHIP. 

IN  THREE  SERIES. 

THE  SCHOOL  SERIES— Nos.  1  to  9  inclusive. 

THE  LADIES'  SERIES— Nos.  10  to  12  inclusive. 

THE  MERCANTILE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  SERIES— Nos.  13  to  15  inclusive. 

Attention  is  requested  to  the  following  characteristics  of  this  system:  — 

1st.  Discarding  the  old  alphabetical  order  of  the  letters,  it  groups  them  under  six 
elementary  principles  —  three  for  the  small  letters,  and  three  for  the  capitals. 

2d-  By  the  original  and  scientific  grouping  of  the  letters,  each  letter  made  assists 
in  the  formation  of  the  next.  Thus,  practice  in  making  the  letter  A  will  assist  in 
forming  N,  and  that,  in  turn,  prepares  the  way  for  M.     So,  also,  of  P,  B,  R,  &c. 

3d.  The  ease  and  grace  of  these  copies  are  unequaled  by  those  of  any  rival  books 
In  this  country  or  the  world. 


4th.  The  system  is  rendered  very  complete  by  its  division  into  three  series,  so 
that  it  now  meets  the  wants  of  all,  from  the  young  beginner  in  the  primary  school,  to 
the  amateur  penman  who  desires  instruction  in  Flourished  Capitals  and  German  text. 

POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S  WRITING-CHARTS, 

Six  in  number,  containing  all  the  elementary  principles  and  their  combinations. 
The  most  complete,  methodical,  and  valuable  Writing  Charts  ever  published. 

PENMANSHIP  EXPLAINED. 

A  book  of  120  pages,  containing  Elucidations  and  Suggestions. 


Potter  &  Hammond's  Book-Keeping. 

BY  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  ENTRY. 

In  Tliree  IViiintoers,  lioxmcl  in  T^wo  IBoolts. 

THE  COMMON-SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING  (including  Nos.  1  and  2). 
THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING. 

Complete,    Thorough,    and    Exhaustive, 

Every  principle  in  business  transactions  is  introduced  and  explained. 
The  principles  of  Debit  and  Credit,  upon  which  the  science  of  Book-Keeping  rests, 
are  especially  elucidated. 

Not  a  process  needed  by  the  Practical  Book-Keeper  is  wanting  in  this  system. 


Greene's  Series  of  Grammars. 

GREENE'S   INTRODUCTION, 

GREENE'S  ENGLISH   GRAMMAR, 
GREENE'S  ANALYSIS, 

GREENE'S  FIRST  LESSONS, 

GREENE'S  ELEMENTS. 


Colburn's  Series  of  Arithmetics. 

THE   CHILD'S    ARITHMETIC, 

COLBURN'S   INTELLECTUAL   ARITHMETIC, 

COLBURN'S   COMMON  SCHOOL   ARITHMETIC, 

COLBURN'S  ARITHMETIC  AND  ITS  APPLICATIONS. 


Berard's  History  of  the  United  States. 

A  12mo  volume  of  303  pages  beautifully  illustrated.  This  book  is  a  skillful  con- 
densation,—  not  a  mere  compilation, — written  in  an  attractive  and  pleasant  style, 
which  can  not  fail  greatly  to  instruct  and  interest  the  learner. 


Teachers  and  School-OfiBicers  are  cordially  invited  to  correspond  with  us  in  regard 
to  any  of  our  books. 

Liberal  terms  will  be  given  for  first  introduction  or  in  exchange  for  other  books 
in  use. 

SPEAK1!IAI¥  &  PROCTOR, 

No.  6  Gustom-House  Place,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


A  ivEAV  text-book:. 

SOMETHING      NOVEL 

IN  AMERICAN  ARITHMETICS. 

RAY'S  RUDIMITS  OF  ARITHMETIC, 

CONTAINING 

A   FULL    PRESENTATION 

OF    THE 

METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


This  work  is  designed  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  Practical 
Arithmetic.  It  combines  Mental  and  Practical  Exercises.  It 
treats  very  fully  of  the  Fundamental  Eules,  and  Common  and 
Decimal  Fractious;  and  is  the  first  and  only  Elementary  Arith- 
metic published  in  America,  that  contains  a  full  presentation  of  the 

METRICAL  SYSTE3I  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES, 

the  Tables  of  Equivalents,  as  given  in  the  bill  recently  passed  by 
Congress,  together  with  a  large  number  of  examples,  calculated  to 
make  the  pupil  familiar  with  this  very  simple  system,  destined,  at 
no  distant  day,  to  come  into  universal  use. 

It  has  been  the  constant  aim  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  to 
present  each  subject  in  one  form  only.  The  Models  op  Analysis 
are  concise,  yet  simple  and  lucid;  the  rules,  short  and  exact;  and 
the  examples  throughout  the  work,  sufBciently  numerous  and  varied 
to  make  the  pupil  ready,  quick,  and  accurate  in  the  simpler 
arithmetical  calculations. 


m^  Single  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  examin- 
ation, with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  25  cents  per  copy ;  or  a 
first  supply  for  introduction,  forwarded  by  Express,  or  otherwise, 
freight  to  be  paid  by  the  party  ordering,  at  $3.00  per  doz. 
Address  the  publishers, 

SARGENT,   WILSON,   &  HINKLE, 

CINCINNATI.    O. 


♦-♦-♦ 

Ray's  New  Elementary  Algebra. 
Ray's  New  Higher  Algebra. 

These  are  not  entirely  new  books,  in  matter  ;:nil  ;  rrangement,  but 
are  the  result  of  a  inost  careful  and  thovouuh  revision  of  the  former 
popular  Algebras  by  the  same  author. 

In  this  revision,  the  examples,  where  they  were  thouiilit  to  be  needlessly 
multiplied,  have  been  vedueed:  tlie  rule.s  and  demonstrations,  abridged;  and 
other  methods  of  proof,  in  a  few  instances,  substituted. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  these  modifications,  while  they  do  not  impair 
the  integrity  or  change  the  essential  features  of  this  most  excellent  series  of 
Algebras,  will  materially  enliance  their  value,  and  secure  the  approbation  of 
all  intelligent  teachers 


RAY'S  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY. 

Ray's  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry:  A  new  and  com- 
prehensive work,  on  an  original  plan,  embracing  a  large  number  and 
variety  of  practical  exercises.  Designed  for  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Pri- 
vate Students. 

ITS  DISTINGUISHING   CHARACTERISTICS. 

1.  Simplification  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  science,  the  definitions  being 
all  based  upon  tlie  iilea  of  direction,  and  the  Geometrical  axioms  and  postulates, 
stated  in  four  general  propositions. 

2.  MetJiodical  arrangement  of  subject,  beginning  with  the  Straight  Line  and 
ending  with  the  Sphere;  the  properties  of  each  figure  being  given  under  one  head, 
and  not  scattei-ed  through  several  chapters  or  books. 

3.  Numerous  applications  of  the  principles  to  common  things,  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  pupil's  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  study,  and  to  teach  him  to  rightly 
apply  his  knowledge. 

4.  Exercises  in  solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the  pupil,  giving 
him  the  same  advantage  in  working — in  practical  drill  operations^thut  he  has  had 
in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 


J8@°"  Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  exam- 
ination with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  the  following  rates:  Ray's  New 
Elementary  Algebra,  60  cents;  Ray's  New  Higher  Algebra,  85 
cents ;  and  Ray's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  60  cents  per  copy. 

Address  the  publishers, 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINKLE, 

CTNCTNNA  TI,  OHIO. 


THE    mCS-HEST     T>:R:Ells/LXTJJi^^ 
A,  BitoNZE  :m:eii>axj. 


WAS  AWARDED  TO 


PAYSON,  DUNTON  &  SCRIBNEB/S 

NATIONAL   PENMANSHIP, 

At  the  TE>fTII  EXIIIBITIOX  OF  THE  MASS.  CHARITABLE  MECHANIC  ASSOCIATION, 

September,  l.sOS. 

The  Judges,  in  their  Tlcport,  sni/ —  "  This  appears  to  be  the  most  practinal  system  taught,  com- 
biniug  all  desirable  ole<?;ince,  neatness,  and  distinctness.  Tt  is  the  system  taught  in  our  schools, 
and  it  is  commended  by  its  simplicity  and  adaptability  to  commercial  and  business  purposes. 
The  Committee  recommend,  as  a  recog-nition  of"  its  ni.'rits,  a  Brovze  Medal." 

So  well  known  is  this  system,  and  such  is  its  popularity,  that  the  initials 


are  as  universally  understood,  at  sight,  as  am  the  letters  U.  S.  A.;  and  being  the  system  most 
widely  introduced,  and  the  most  extensively  used  in  the  United  States,  the  publishers  feel  that 
they  can  rightly  claim  for  it  the  title  of  the 


G^y^i^^^^j2m 


v^^:JZl<m/. 


'Nof    is    its    Fame    cojifliiod    to    tliis    Cotintry^, 

The  demand  for  it  in  the  British  Proviuccs  is  so  gre.it,  that  an  cditioii  of  tliis  ri'iiowned  series 
was  manufactured  in  England  lor  the  British-American  market,  an  event  unparalleled  in  the  histon/ 
of  Copy  Books .'  and  skoieing  conclusively  that  it  is  conndered  there  better  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can or  English  system. 

*»*  All  persons  interested  in  this  important  branch  of  cducjition,  are  invited  to  examine  this 
system.    Circulars  and  specimens  will  bo  sent  on  application. 


PAYSON,  DUNTON    &   SCRIBNER'S 

'  )  STEEL  PENS. 


1    ^^Hft(^Wai»Wi!»f^ 

^t 


Manufactured  by  JosEPn  Gii-Iott  <<•  S!f>N-s.from  patterns  made  expressly  for  us.   Considered 
by  those  who  have  used  them  as  the  be.<t  in  the  market. 
For  sale  by  all  agents  for  P.  P.  .t  S. 

CROSBY  &  AINSWORTH,  U7  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

•»•  Specimens  furnished  on  receipt  of  a  three-cent  stamp. 


COMMON  -  SCHOOL  DECISIONS. 


Second  Edition — Revised  and  Enlarged. 

CONTAINS: 

I. — The  Common-School  Laws  of  the  State,  with  all  the  late 

Amendments. 
II. —  An  Examination  and  Explanation  op  each  Section  of  the 

Amendatory  Act  of  February  16,  1865. 
III. — The  Official  Decisions  and  Instructions  of  the  State  Su- 
perintendents, AND  THE  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
relation  to  Common  Schools. 


The  whole  work  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  is  much  enlarged,  con- 
taining about  seventy  pages  of  entirely  new  matter.  The  official  decisions 
are  confirmed  by  copious  references  to,  and  citations  of,  judicial  authorities. 
To  this  end,  the  Supreme  Court  Reports  have  been  carefully  and  exhaust- 
ively searched.  It  is  hoped  that  this  feature  of  the  work  will  make  it  of 
some  value  to  members  of  the  bar,  in  the  management  of  cases  arising  un- 
der the  School-Laws  of  the  State.  The  number  of  decisions  is  nearly  dou- 
bled; embracing  a  wide  range  and  great  variety  of  subjects,  all  of  a  practi- 
cal nature.  It  is  believed  that  questions  can  hardly  arise  under  our  present 
school -laws  upon  which  some  light,  if  not  a  definite  answer,  will  not  be 
found  in  the  three  hundred  decisions  of  this  volume.  Forms  of  all  the 
more  common  and  necessary  school  instruments  are  added,  for  the  conven- 
ience of  school  officers.  The  index  to  the  official  and  judicial  decisions  will 
be  found  more  copious  and  exhaustive  than  before. 

The  aim,  throughout,  has  been  to  render  the  work  a  plain,  practical,  and 
reliable, 

and  DO  pains  have  been  spared  to  accomplish  that  end.  The  unexpected 
favor  with  which  the  first  edition  was  received,  and  the  assurances  of  its  use- 
fulness which  have  been  given  from  every  portion  of  the  State,  have  prompt- 
ed the  reissue  of  the  work,  in  its  present  enlarged  and  improved  form. 

As  this  book  is  prepared  for  the  especial  purpose  of  aiding  school  officers 
in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  they  may  lawfully  purchase  and 
pay  for  it  out  of  the  school-funds. 

FI^IOE 

Well  Bound  in  Cloth, $1.75. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 
the  undersigned,  at  Springfield,  III. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN. 


The  Ht^rel^a  LiQuid  Slating 

MAKES  A  SURFACE    WHICH 
IiIA^.A.LS     TiaiE     BEST     ^VsT^^LE     SL^f^TES. 

IT  JN  l-KIiFECTLY  BLACK.  yEVER  CHVMBLES,  AXD 

-A.l>vays  x-cmains  Hai-cl   and   Siiiootli. 

It  is  successfully  apiilicil  to  auy  kind  of  board  or  wall  surface,  and  is  invaluable  in  renovating  old  Black- 
boards. It  has  been  used  for  more  than  nine  years  in  some  of  the  best  Public  Schools  of  New  Kngland, 
and  the  surface  is  as  smooth  and  perfect  nom  as  when  it  was  first  applied.  This  proves  the  durability  of 
the  Eureka  Liquid  Slating. 

It  is  securely  put  up  in  tin  cans,  and  may  be  safely  sent  by  express. 

It  is  easily  applied  —  full  directions  accompany  it.  By  following  the  directions,  any  teacher  may  suc- 
cessfully apply  the  Eureka  Slating,  and  make  a^er/ec<  Slate  surface,  wonderful  in  all  the  good  qualities  of 
color,  smoothness,  and  durahility. 

Price,  $1.75  per  Pint;  $3.00  per  Quart. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  on  five  gallons,  and  tfu  per  cent,  discount  on  ten  gallons  or  more. 

One  pint  is  sufficient  to  prepare  about  fifty  square  feet  of  surface:  hence  it  makes  a  very  cheap  black- 
board surface.  In  the  cities  of  Chicago,  New  York,  Phil.idelphia,  Boston,  and  in  other  convenient  places, 
we  can  send  a  person  to  apply  it,  upon  reasonable  terms. 

>^=  Please  do  not  confound  the  EUREKA  LIQUID  SLATING  with  slating  known  by  other  names,  or 
manufactured  by  other  persons.  For  this,  like  most  other  really  excellent  articles,  has  its  imitations. 
But  no  other  slating  can  produce  the  perfectly  smooth,  bkiclc.  slate  surface  of  the  EUREKA. 

We  can  give  testimony  to  almost  any  extent,  from  prominent  teachers  and  school  officers  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  It  has  been  so  repeatedly  and  so  thoroughly  tested  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  warrant 
the  EUREKA  SLATIXU. 


TESTIMONY  FOE  THE  EUEEKA  LIQUID  SLATING. 

Galc^hurg,  III.,  April  V2th.  1866. 
Within  the  past  year,  I  have  used  a  large  quantity  of  the  "Eureka  Liquid  Slating,"  carrying  it  with  me 
to  restore  old  and  make  new  blackljoards,  as  I  visit  the  schools  of  my  county,  and  in  every  instance  it  ha.s 
given  perfect  satisfaction.     I  shall  continue  its  use,  believing  it  the  best  preparation  now  made  for  black- 
board purposes.  J.  H.  KN.\PP,  Co.  Supt.  of  Schools.  Knox  Co.,  111. 
I  shall  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the  "Eureka  Slating"  whenever  an  opportunity  presents. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  Illinois. 
The  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  will  always  give  satisfaction  when  properly  applied. 

JOHN  D.  PUILBKICK,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Boston. 
Chicago,  lU.,  March  10th,  1866. 
During  the  last  fffteen  years,  I  have  used  blackboards  of  almost  every  sort:  those  made  of  various  kinds 
of  wood,  and  different  kinds  of  wall,  and  coated  with  a  variety  of  preparations.     I  have  also  used  the 
quarry  sl.ate.     For  three  years  past  I  have  used  both  boards  and  Plaster- of- Paris  wall,  coated  with  your 
"  Eureka  Liquid  Slating."  and  have  found  them  superior  to  any  other  surface. 

ALONZO  J.  HOWE,  Prin.  Prep.  Dept.  Chicago  University. 
TempU  Grove  Female  Seminar;/,  Saratoga.  iV.K,  July  1st.  1863. 
My  Blackboards  were  slated  about  three  years  ago,  and  they  are  yet  in  perfect  condition.    There  is  no- 
thing equal  to  this  Liquid  Slating.  (llEV.)  L.  F.  BEECUER  (D.D.),  Principal. 

Chicago,  HI.,  May  I'th,  1866. 
A  sample  of  the  "  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  "  has  been  in  use  in  the  school  under  my  charge,  for  six  months 
or  more.    I  think  it  the  best  coating  for  blackboard  I  have  ever  used,  in  the  course  often  years'  teaching. 

GEO.  D.  BKOOMELL,  Prin.  Dearborn  School. 
Minnesota  State  Normal  School.  WinoJia,  March  13th.  1866. 
The  blackboards  in  use  in  this  institution  are  all  finished  %vith  the  "Eureka  Liquid  Slating";  many  of 
them  have  been  in  use  nearly  two  j'ears,  and  are  giving  entire  satisfaction.  When  properly  applied  upon 
a  well-prepared  surface,  this  composition  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  a  perfect  blackboard. 
They  are  quite  equal  to  the  best  Vermont  and  l^ehigh  Slates,  besides  being  much  more  economical  in  re- 
spect to  cost.    I  most  cheerfully  recommend  this  preparation  to  the  teachers  of  the  Northwest. 

WM.  F.  PHELPS,  Principal. 
Galeshurg.  III.,  April  30«i,  1866. 
I  have  tried  the  "Eureka  Liquid  Slating"  upon  the  blackboards  in  my  school-room,  and  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  pronouncing  it  a  superior  article  for  blackboard  surface.     It  is  certainly  a  great  desirleratum. 

J.  V.  N.  ST.\NDISII,  Prof.  Mathematics  and  Astronomy.  Lombard  University. 
Aurora  Institute  and  Clark  Seminary.  Aurora,  III.,  May  15tli,  1866. 
We  have  used  your  "Eureka  Liquid  Slating"  on  one  of  our  blackboards,  the  past  year,  and  it  gives  en- 
tire satisfaction.    It  makes  an  excellent  bhackboard.  better  than  any  thing  else  we  have  tried. 

G.  W.  QUEREAU  (A.M.)  Principal. 
Eastman's  Xatimal  Business  College,  Chicago,  May  25lh,  1866. 
It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  "  Eureka  Liquid  Slating."     We  have 
used  it  in  our  four  College  Buildings,  with  a  daily  attendance  of  1.4S0  students,  and  can  say  that  it  has 
exceeded  our  hopes  in  regard  to  fineness  of  surface  and  durability.    We  have  used  it  on  common  walls, 
and  upon  old  blackboards,  aud  in  both  cases  it  has  given  the  most  perfect  satisfaction. 

11.  G.  EASTM.\N,  LL.D.,  President;    D.  K.  ALLEN,  Secretary. 

SPEAKMAX  &  PKOCTOR,  Sole  Agents  for  the  West, 

ALSO 

Dealers  in  School  Books  and  General  School  Merchandise, 

6  CuBTUM-HousK  Place,  Cuioaoo,  III. 
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HENRY  M.  SHERWOOD, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  DEALER  IN 

SCHOOL     FTJRINriTUIlE 

And  General  School  Merchandise, 

Has  the  latest  and  most  desirable  styles,  and  best  School  Desks  and  Seats  to  be  found  in  the  Northwest. 


also  the  Inventor  and  Manufacturer  of 


Sherwood^  s  Patent  Ink-Weil  for  Schools  ^ 

Which  is  so  widely  and  favorably  known  as  the  best  in  use. 
Also,  Agent  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  for 

Guyot's  Wall  Maps,  and  Perce's  Magnetic  Globes. 

The  former  are  the  finest  School  Maps  made,  while  the  latter  only  need  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Other  OUTLINE  MAPS,  SCHOOL  TABLETS  and  CHAKTS  of  all  kinds. 


BOSTON  AND  FRANKLIN  GLOBES,  etc.,  etc. 


H.    M.    SHERWOOD'S 

LIQUID  SLATING  FOR  BLACKBOARDS, 


Sent  safely  by  Kxpress,  in  tin  cans  of  I'iuts,  Quarts,  or  Gallons. 


Parties  wanting  any  thing  in  the  line  of  School  Merchandise  can  be  supplied  promptly,  and  on  favorable 
terms. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


HEIVRY  M.  SOEIftWOOD, 


[myQ] 


21  Lombard  Block  (1U7  Monroe  street),  CHICAGO. 
JJ®- First  door  west  of  the  Poit-Office. 
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88  &  90  Randolph  and  69  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

THE  LARGEST  PIANO  ESTABLISHllENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


100  PIANOS  TO  SELECT  FROM. 

A.LI.  Fashionablk  Styles  —  Every  Price. 

From  tie  World-Renowned 

cKiGKiEiEtinsra-  sc  soists, 

and  Ttcenty  of  the  Best  Neio-Yorh  and  Boston  Factories. 


EVERY    PIAIVO    WARRAIVTED    FIVE   YEARS. 

OLD  PIANOS  TAKEN  IN  EXCHANGE  FOE  NEW  ONES. 
FIFTY  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  SAVED  BY  BUYING  IN  CHICAGO. 

I  have  more  Pianos  than  can  be  found  in  any  wareroom  in  New  York,  Boston,  or 

Philadelphia,  and  will  pay  any  one's  expenses  to  Chicago  who  can  prove  he 

can  buy  the  same  quality  of  instrument  cheaper,   after  adding 

freight,  in  those  cities  than  at  my  warerooms  in  Chicago. 


Melodeons!  Melodeons! 

TWENTY  STYLES.  EVERY  PRICE. 


MONITOR  ORGANS! 

FOB  CHURCH  AND  PAKLOK  USE. 

PURE    ORG^i^    TONE 

Can  be  used  by  any  Melodeon-Player;  does  not  get  out  of  order. 


Every  one,  when  in  Chicago,  is  cordially  invited  to  call  and  see  our  instruments, 
whether  wishing  to  buy  or  not. 

Save  this  Circnlar,  and  brini?  it  Avitli  you. 

Address  aU  Letters  .A.Ij.A.ISrSOISr     I^EEID, 

TESIPL.K  OF  MUSIC,  C'lHCA.GO. 


THE  BEST  .IJ^n  CHE^rEST: 


GEO.  &  C.  W.  SHERWOOD 

Have  removed  from  their  old  stand,  118  Lake  Street,  to  the  new  and  more  commodious  building 

105  M^adison  Street, 

Where  they  have  in  store  the  largest  and  best  assortment  of 

SCHOOL.  FlJRl¥ITrRE, 

I^CHOOL.  APPARATUS, 

OIJTI.IIVE  MAPS, 

GLOBES,     CHARTS, 

And,  in  fact, 

Every  thing  that  pertains  to  the  Furnishing  of  Schools, 

that  can  be  found  in  the  West. 
To  supply  the  increasing  demand,  they  have  erected  a  large  four-story  building  for  the  Manufacture  of 

School  Furniture  and  Apparatus. 

They  also  publish  a  Series  of 

OXJTLinSTE        3VC-A.I^S, 

The  Latest  and  Best  in  the  market. 
Persons  visiting  the  city  in  quest  of  Furniture  or  Apparatus  will  please  remember  the  place, 

105   ]\JIadison   Street,    Olaicago. 

GEO.  &  C.  W.  SHERWOOD. 


Orders  attended  to  promptly. 


■  Send  for  Oirculai-s  for  Furniture  and  Apparatus. 
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